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Art. I.—The Fall of the Monarchy of Charles I., 1637-1649. 
By Samuel Rawson Gardiner, LL.D. Vols. I. and IL, 1637- 
1642. London, 1882. 


‘WOU write down to your work, and therefore you must 

write well. In the life of Lanfranc and the Norman 
archbishops, I had to write up to my work ; and I only wish, at 
threescore years and ten, I might hope to recompose that portion 
of my work with my present increased information.’ Dean 
Hook thus comments, in a letter to Mr. Freeman, on the 
advantage of tracing out an historical narrative from its very 
commencement; and, as a devoted adherent to the sound 
literary method which the Dean approved, Mr. Gardiner may 
claim for his present work the like recognition and respect. 
His aim in life has been to write the history of the Fall of 
Charles I.; but, all the same, he has been content to work, for 
many years, not upon the object of his choice, but keeping it 
in view. It was the duty, he felt, of ‘a serious inquirer, to 
search into the original causes of great events, rather than, for 
the sake of catching an audience, to rush unprepared upon the 
great events themselves.’ And, as the originating causes of the 
Civil War first took a definite place in English politics during 
the reign of James I., Mr. Gardiner adopted that epoch as the 
commencement of his enterprise. 

The choice by ‘a young and unknown writer,’ to use his 
own words, for a first appearance in the world of letters, of 
a subject not more attractive than that reign, was an act of self- 
sacrifice, which of itself entitles him to demand consideration 
from his readers. And, in other respects, Mr. Gardiner may 
claim their attention. Truth for truth’s sake is his principle. 
Rejecting theory or surmise, he accepts nothing but evidence of 
the first order. Availing himself of the mass of unpublished 
documents now offered for investigation, he has examined all 
the national archives in existence, from Edinburgh to Venice. 
Vol. 154. —No. 307. B He 
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2 The Fall of the Monarchy of Charles I. 


He verifies every statement, and quotes, as far as possible, his 
authorities, as it is his desire not only to be accurate himself, 
but to enable others to test the accuracy of his conclusions. 
Nor have his labours been without their result. By the critical 
examination of original documents, and by a familiarity with the 
thoughts and motives of their time, Mr. Gardiner has revolu- 
tionized the hitherto traditional treatment of English history 
during the earlier portion of the seventeenth century. 

Accepting such statements as suited their purpose, and re- 
jecting, when they chose, Clarendon’s History, or Nalson’s 
and Whitelock’s Chronicles, as untrustworthy, the advocates of 
the popular side in what is now termed the Great Puritan 
Revolution have been able to dogmatize unchallenged, and have 
denounced, uncontradicted, James I. and Charles I., or Laud 
and Strafford. This easy process of formulating history Mr. 
Gardiner has abolished. Under his hand these well-known 
characters are no longer the debased or cruel monarchs, the 
bigoted priest or brutal oppressor, but they reappear, not perfect 
indeed, nor always reasonable, but as men of unselfish and noble 
aspiration, who desired the wellbeing of others, and acted, so 
far as they could, in accordance with that desire. 

This historical revolution is the more remarkable, because 
Mr. Gardiner’s bias—and who is not in some way biassed ?— 
is towards the Puritan aspect of life and so-called liberalism in 
politics. And accordingly his new version of the historic text 
causes enhanced perplexity to fellow-enquirers of a kindred 
disposition. Professor Seeley, for instance, is barely thankful, 
large-minded and equitable as he is, for the novel teaching 
which Mr. Gardiner enforces, and asks, ‘ shall we welcome a 
book’ which reverses the characters of Pym and Strafford, and 
establishes that ‘the wicked Earl’ was no political renegade, 
or ‘black tyrant,’ but a statesman devoted ‘to the rule of 
intelligence, whose ‘voice was always raised for practical 
reforms, and that Pym, on the contrary, was not a reformer at 
all, ready to devote himself to the improvement of the world ? 

It is even more vexing to the Professor that Pym, as a 
statesman, should in any respect be found wanting. Yet un- 
doubtedly that defender of ‘the liberties and properties of the 
subject’ did, on one occasion, declare that the Commons ‘ might 
compel the Londoners’ to supply the funds that his policy 
had necessitated. The House of Commons did not, however, 
agree with him; and as a patriot and a man of honour he again 
received a similar rebuke. When he sought to attack the King 
by using against him the difficulties created by the Irish insur- 
rection, or when, on the plea that their lives were at the mercy of 
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Lhe Fall of the Monarchy of Charles I. 3 


the Papists, he proposed to ‘ send instantly to the City of London’ 
for a guard, those most questionable suggestions were met by the 
marked refusal of his own followers. If the D’Ewes Notes are 
used, which give a novel and truly lifelike description of the 
debates in the Long Parliament, such discoveries are inevit- 
able. A Revolution entails upon its leader many an unexpected 
expedient. 

Yet all the same, though the fact is unrecognized by Professor 
Seeley, Mr. Gardiner’s narrative does strengthen, and not 
weaken, our impression of the ability of Pym’s powerful spirit. 
The difficulties that beset him in his parliamentary campaign 
are now for the first time disclosed. It has been the received 
idea that, from the opening of the Long Parliament until the 
commencement of the war, Pym and his party were all-powerful. 
Even Hallam refers to their ‘ prosperous condition’ during the 
spring of 1641. This is altogether a mistake: though it may 
be remarked that, considering the limited materials at his 
disposal, Hallam’s narrative of the years 1640-2 is a marvel 
of intuitive sagacity. Pym was, on the contrary, often bafiled 
by the inconsistency and vagaries of his party, checked, as 
time went on, by the growing strength of his opponents, and, 
occasionally, he was in danger of being dealt with as he himself 
had dealt with others. 

We must, however, return to our more immediate purpose. 
As Mr. Gardiner’s position in English literature is now firmly 
established, any further comment on his high conception of the 
duty of an historian, or on his fulfilment of that idea, would 
be almost an impertinence. But yet, if the remark may be 
excused, his merits must be very self-evident, to have overcome 
the obstacles he has himself interposed between his writings 
and their well-deserved recognition. Having, without inter- 
mission, acted upon his intention of tracing the Puritan Revo- 
lution from its outset to its close, he has apparently sought to 
keep his enterprise a secret. Every successive instalment of 
his history has been published under a different title. It com- 
menced with ‘The History of England, 1603-1616:’ it then 
appeared as ‘ Prince Charles and the Spanish Marriage,’ and so 
on, under ever-varying titles, until the publication of these 
two volumes, Thus, each portion of what is in fact a con- 
nected story, appears as if it were a separate and independent 
effort. And, of all literary ventures, an historical monograph, 
however able and complete in itself, is the least attractive to 
the public. 

When the death of Charles I. is reached, this untoward form 
of publication may, however, be remedied. Mr. Gardiner com- 
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4 The Fall of the Monarchy of Charles I. 


mences, on the present occasion, with the year 1637. This 
brings him at once to the source of the coming calamities, the 
resistance by Scotland to the King’s ecclesiastical authority. 
The next year completed that revolt; and 1639 witnessed the 
first, and 1640 the second vain attempt by Charles to recover 
the obedience of Scotland by force of arms. Then came the 
Long Parliament, and the King’s departure from London 
during January 1642; and the raising of the Royal standard 
upon the 12th of the following August is the point where 
Mr. Gardiner ends his second volume. 


The character and tendency of a revolution turns on its daily 
development. As the catastrophe grows from hour to hour, 
it is all-important to watch the exact order in which each 
aggressive step occurred, and the moment when each successive 
wave of agitation burst over the community. Mr. Gardiner has 
not failed in this respect. He has described, with accuracy 
hitherto unattainable, the progressive course of the Revolution 
of 1640-2, with but one exception. He has not referred to the 
panic which paralysed England during the year 1640. This 
deficiency we propose to supply, not only because that panic 
wrought the overthrow of Charles I., but also because that his- 
torical omission is not Mr. Gardiner’s only, but that of all his 
historical predecessors. For the first time since that deplorable 
year passed by, an attempt will be made to show why it was 
that the English people, distracted by terror and dismay, 
deserted their Sovereign in the hour of peril. 

Their conduct, however, cannot be treated alone. For the 
course they took Charles himself was, in some degree, respon- 
sible. His share in the crisis of August 1640 must, in the 
first instance, be explained. And it will be found that the 
desertion of his subjects cannot be charged to their aversion 
to his government, or to hostility towards himself; but that 
it arose from an unfortunate trait in his disposition, a mental 
bias which, though not in itself harmful, yet did in the end 
bring ruin upon himself and upon his people. His fall, in 
truth, is a pathetic illustration of the limitation placed upon 
human nature, of the singular possibilities and impossibilities 
by which men are ever checked and controlled, both as regards 
themselves and as regards others. 

What then was this fatal idiosyncrasy, which inflicted on 
that man the sad impossibility of a happy and prosperous 
reign? It is written on his face. It will be recognised if 
Charles, in the immortality which Van Dyck has given him, be 
recalled to mind. For what is the first impression which that 
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easily recalled vision will create? It is that look of steady, 
stern, reflective self-absorption, patient and yet watchful, re- 
signed but not impassive, which the King returns to the gaze 
of his beholder. ‘This mysterious, strangely blended, ‘inward’ 
aspect has now, for centuries, held sway over the popular 
imagination: it attracts, and yet repels; it appeals for sym- 
pathy, but also seems to discard the hope of sympathy. 

That look reveals the essential character of the man; it 
reveals, also, the cause of his downfall. Charles was rejected 
by his subjects, because, by his very nature, he was separated 
from them: he failed to govern them, because he reigned, not 
over England, but over a dreamland of his own. Yet it was 
not a sensual dreamland in which Charles lived and moved. 
He was not careful to enrich himself; he did not yield to the 
even stronger temptation of ministering to the luxury of a wife 
he idolized. Nor was seclusion in a world of undisturbed indo- 
lence at all his object. He was self-sufficient, but not selfish. 
The welfare of his people was the constant care of that heart 
that was yet so isolated from the hearts of others. 

Had he sought his own enjoyment in the fleeting years of 
his prosperity, or had he failed, when ‘the evil days’ were upon 
him to maintain the truth, that ; 

‘a king has no refuge 
Betwixt the throne and the tomb,’ * 


Charles might have died in peace. He died upon the scaffold, 
because he was ‘the centre’ of the realm, ‘the soul’ of the State, 
‘whose proper act is to command,’ ‘ our supreme governor both 
of Church and Commonwealth,’ and the source of all justice, 
honour, and national prosperity. Nor was this view of his regal 
position his own creation; it had been impressed upon him by 
eminent constitutional lawyers, and by the tradition of English 


* That interesting attempt to unite historic truth with poetic insight, Mr. 
Palgrave’s ‘ Visions of England,’ has supplied this quotation. ‘The Fugitive 
King, the poem from which those words are taken, is undoubtedly based on a 
sad, true, and bapa go event in the career of Charles I. But we regret that 
Charles appears on Mr. Palgrave’s pages only as a ‘white ghost of a wandering 
King.’ The occurrences in the Civil War, and the touches of pathos that attach to 
the family of Charles I., which Mr. Palgrave has chosen as illustrations of this 
portion of our history, should, in our opinion, have been grouped round a central 
picture of the King. Nor do we shrink from claiming that Charles should be 
treated according to the same method of rigorous analysis, which Mr. Palgrave 
has directed against the character of Oliver Cromwell. 

We gladly avail ourselves of this opportunity to direct the attention of our 
readers to Mr. Palgrave’s work, which deserves commendation for more than one 
reason. We think he has upon the whole succeeded in his difficult undertaking, 
which was to set forth ‘leading or typical characters and scenes in Englis 
history’ in ‘single lyrical pictures,’ some of them of great — He has also 
exhibited the results of considerable historical research, and has displayed a 
sound judgment in his estimate of characters and events. 
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regality. This lofty conception of his duty was, also, his own 
by innate assurance. As, to use Sir John Coke’s words, the 
King’s ‘sovereign power commanded-in-chief’ over the three 
kingdoms, Charles felt bound to exercise that power. And he 
did so thoroughly. As years went on, he acquired by practice 
and experience the routine of governmental business; he made 
his influence felt throughout every department of the State. Nor 
did he shrink from incurring unpopularity when, in his opinion, 
the necessity of the realm left him no other choice. 

Thus actuated, Charles imposed upon England the ship- 
money tax. That imposition met an actual need. ‘No un- 
prejudiced person can deny that the existence of a powerful 
fleet was indispensable to England’s safety.”* The legality of 
the tax was twice solemnly ratified by the judicial bench. No 
more was exacted for the Royal Navy than its requirements 
demanded ; and ‘the charge, which has so frequently been 
brought against him, of spending the money thus levied on 
objects unconnected with its ostensible purpose, is without a 
shadow of foundation.’ This then,—for controversy and the 
memory of Charles I. are inseparable,—is the substance of that 
gross act of oppression of which we have heard so much. Nor 
does the customary denunciation of his system of domestic 
government rest on a securer basis. 

The penal action of the High Commission and the Star 
Chamber Courts, when tested by facts, affords ‘a startling con- 
trast to the declamations of popular writers ;’t and was strictly 
in accordance with the law. ‘Though enormous penalties were 
inflicted by the Forest Courts, ‘fines of such magnitude were 
not intended to be levied,’ as Charles was ‘ far from wishing to 
draw from his subjects those enormous sums with which history 
has credited his memory ;’{ and for the enforcement of the 
forestal rights of the Crown, the King’s legal advisers were 
wholly responsible. But the blame fell upon Charles. Wide- 
spread dissatisfaction, also, was provoked by the monopolies, 
created by Royal charter, vesting an exclusive right of trade or 
manufacture in private associations, such as the Corporation of 
the Coal-shippers, or the Soap-makers. But the creation of 
these associations by the King’s government was completely in 
accord with ‘the feelings of a generation which restricted trade 
in every possible way ;’ and ‘it is impossible for any candid 
person to read the numerous entries,’ on this subject, ‘ which 








* The quoted passages, unaccompanied by special reference, are taken from 
the pages of Mr. Gardiner’s ‘ Fall of the Monarchy of Charles I.’ 

+ Gardiner’s ‘ Personal Government of Charles I.,’ i. 55. 

t Ibid. ii, 75, 183. 
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crowd the Register of the Privy Council, without coming to the 
conclusion that they were the work of men desirous perhaps 
here and there to obtain a little fragmentary relief for the im- 
poverished Exchequer, but who were desirous to have honest 
work done at low prices, and conspicuously failed in the 
attempt.’ 

That failure was inevitably charged against him who as- 
sumed a parental care of his people. Charles erred alike in the 
attempt to develop, or to restrain, domestic industry. But it was 
not a wrong doing. An oppressor would certainly not choose 
the part of an economic blunderer. Like all the Stuart kings, 
Charles had at heart the material prosperity of his subjects. 
The establishment, during the year 1635, of a letter post, which 
placed London in communication with Scotland and Ireland, 
and with France and the Low Countries, was a boon to which 
few could take exception. But when the Government sanctioned 
a scheme for the transport of Londoners themselves, in hackney- 
coaches, alarm and jealousy were at once aroused. To protect 
the interests of the Thames watermen, no coach might be hired 
for a drive of less than three miles; whilst terrified heads of 
families demanded that young gentlemen should never presume 
to call a coach at all, unless accompanied by their parents. The 
querulous, also, complained that the public carriages blocked up 
the streets, broke up the pavements, and sent up the price of 
hay. And the vexation caused by licensing fifty metropolitan 
hackney-coaches, during the year 1637, may serve as a specimen 
of the far more serious difficulties which the enforcement of the 
economic principles of their age brought upon the King and his 
councillors. 

All the notorious occasions of fault-finding with Charles’s 
Government have been enumerated, with the exception of his 
ecclesiastical policy. And perhaps it may be felt that the last- 
mentioned grievance, in importance, was the first. This 
certainly is the case. Laud’s Church government was the 
chief cause of offence between the King and his people. Yet 
here again Charles might plead in his favour the honesty of his 
intentions. Neither he nor his Archbishop had any by-ends in 
the exaltation of their spiritual authority, or in the repression of 
Puritanism. The maintenance of good government, social order, 
and religious discipline, was their sole object. Both of them 
regarded the English Church as the model for all churches, 
perfect and complete in itself; to be upheld in its integrity 
throughout England, and to be introduced as far as possible 
into Scotland. Nor did Laud’s dealings with the schismatics, 
taking as an example the terrible punishment inflicted upon 
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Leighton and upon Prynne, for their abuse of the Queen, and 
of ‘Satanical prelacy,’ during the years 1630 and 1634, provoke 
general sympathy or indignation. ‘To outward appearance the 
authority of the Crown, at the commencement of the year 1637, 
never was stronger. Even the collection of the ship-money, 
during that year, proceeded rapidly and surely. 

It is from this point, however, that Mr, Gardiner dates the 
commencement of the fall of the monarchy of Charles I. Both 
England and Scotland exhibited, during the summer of 1637, 
signs of coming trouble. When, upon the 30th of June, Prynne 
made his second appearance upon the pillory, he and his com- 
panions, Bastwick and Burton, were received by the crowd as 
martyrs; and again upon the 27th of July, when they were led 
to their far-distant dungeons, the same manifestation of deep 
public regard was exhibited, not in London only, but throughout 
the length and breadth of England. The sign from Scotland 
was the turbulent reception by the people of Edinburgh of the 
Prayer-book, which Laud had prepared for the use of the Scottish 
Church. Whilst the three English Puritans were making 
triumphal progress towards their prisons, news came of the 
miserable scene that St. Giles’s Church presented upon Sunday, 
July 23, 1637, of the church doors barred against the enraged 
mob, and of the prayers to God read amidst the crash and fall 
of shattered windows, flights of stones, and the uproar of the 
angry citizens. 

To what extent was Charles responsible for these exhibitions 
of popular feeling, or capable of appreciating their significance ? 
We can, in answer, turn not only to that look of isolation 
imprinted on his face, but also to the volume which, without 
question, does reveal his true image, the ‘ Eikon Basilike.’ That 
celebrated title was accompanied by another quite as apposite. 
The book claimed also to be known as a ‘ Portraiture of His 
Sacred Majesty in his Solitudes and Sufferings.’ That second 
title of the ‘ Eikon’ bears upon it the stamp of truth. Charles 
himself may have dictated it: in his afflictions he was, indeed, 
alone. Nor was he less alone throughout his life; throughout 
his reign, even during the season of apparent prosperity, he was 
in ‘a solitude,’ And to him, lost in mental absorption, those 
signs from England and from Scotland conveyed no warning. 

Nor did Charles possess a single adviser who could, by any 
possibility, bring him into accord with his people. Laud and 
Strafford agreed, with the utmost sincerity, in his idea of 
Sovereignty. Their zeal and ability were devoted to him as 
the father of the Nation, to whose wisdom and right government 
his subjects were bound to pay willing submission. Nor, if any 
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doubt about the practicability of that idea crossed the mind of 
his ministers, did their position offer the means of solving that 
doubt. Those were days which afforded but slight means for 
the solution of that difficult problem, the force and direction of 
public opinion. Even Parliament itself, at that time an un- 
disciplined assembly of men, unregulated by party direction 
and subordinate to no leader, uttered but an uncertain voice for 
the guidance of the State. 

Thus isolated both by nature and by fate, no wonder is it that 
Charles wholly mistook his position ; or if, ‘in his unwarranted 
self-reliance, he enormously under-estimated the difficulties of 
government, and especially of such a government as his.’ 
Being wholly exempt from criticism, he occasionally fell below 
his own standard of kingship. Yielding to his natural incli- 
nation towards leniency, he showed favour to his Roman 
Catholic subjects, and allowed them to urge upon the Queen 
most imprudent courses. Under her patronage zealous co-reli- 
gionists were active proselytizing agents, and used her chapel 
as a public exhibition, where they paraded their converts with 
indecorous triumph. And in other ways Charles, too often, 
failed to exert the essential severity.of a ruler. He shrank 
from discharging slothful or incompetent officials ; whilst men, 
‘who were ready to sacrifice their lives in his cause, were con- 
stantly finding obstacles thrown in their path, through the King’s 
soft-hearted readiness to gratify the prayers of some needy 
courtier.’ Nor could anything ‘ ever convince him of the un- 
worthiness of those with whom he had been in the long habit of 
familiar intercourse.’ 

As a worthy king, in his opinion, might reckon upon receiv- 
ing worthy service, he claimed, with equal certainty, the 
obedience of his subjects: he deemed that the mere declaration 
of his will could meet with no resistance. Alienated from his 
people by a circumstance of which he was unconscious, it was 
impossible that he could enter into their thoughts, or regard 
himself as they saw him. He was honest towards them. ‘He 
had no wish to erect a despotism, to do injustice, or to heap 
up wealth at the expense of his subjects.’ By conviction he 
was a true member of the Church of England: actuated by 
fidelity, not by interest, he rejected the many temptations which 
the Papal agents and his wife spread before him. He was 
sincere both in his secular policy and in his religion. In his 
mode of life he was unblameable. He accordingly could not 
believe it possible that his conduct could be misinterpreted. 

In that belief he was utterly mistaken. His conduct was, 
throughout, absolutely misconstrued: by his subjects. They 
were 
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were convinced, following the instinctive suggestions of the 
time, that every step his Government took was in furtherance of 


‘a settled conspiracy to replace law and liberty by an absolute 
despotism at home; while the political despotism thus brought into 
existence was to be subjected, in its turn, to the ecclesiastical des- 
potism of the Pope. This they believed was the deliberate intention 
of Laud and Strafford,’ 


and that those statesmen were using the King as their uncon- 
scious instrument. The real existence of this suspicion is thus 
treated by Mr, Gardiner :— 


‘The notion that Laud and Stafford were leagued together in a 
conspiracy to lay England at the feet of the Pope is so entirely in 
contradiction with the facts of the case, that a modern reader is tempted 
at once to treat the charge as a fiction, deliberately invented to serve 
the ends of a political party. To give way to this temptation would 
be to commit the greatest injustice. The conviction was shared not 
merely by Pym and Hampden, who afterwards opposed the King, 
but by Falkland and Capel, who afterwards supported him, and its 
existence, as a conscientious belief, can alone explain the vehemence 
of anger which it produced.’ 


This statement is open to challenge. Nooneaccused Pym of 
inventing the idea of the Popish plot. He found that engine 
of popular agitation ready to hand, the natural growth of the 
morbid fancies of the time. It is for his use of the idea that 
he is to be judged. Nor were we aware that ‘vehemence’ is 
a sure test of the sincerity of anger. As a proof of the uni- 
versality and strength of that dread suspicion, Mr. Gardiner’s 
argument, however, is most valuable. For if that conviction 
drove Falkland into disaffection, what must have been its effect 
upon the uneducated, upon the disloyal, or upon zealous Puritans? 
What black intentions did they not ascribe to the introduction 
of the new Prayer-book into Scotland, to the repression of 
English Puritanism, and to the Royal patronage of Catholicism ? 
Of this suspicion, however, Charles was wholly ignorant. He 
therefore met the resistance to his authority which that suspicion 
engendered by insisting upon obedience. 

Here again he utterly mistook his position. Nurtured in 
accordance with his father’s idea of Sovereignty, which estab- 
lished the royal prerogative as the regulator of the Constitution, 
confirmed in this principle by the voice of his advisers and 
by his own practice, Charles could not recognize that, in effect, 
his rule rested solely upon his subjects’ willing obedience. 
Armed force he had none: in England theory supplied a 
monarch with the means of raising an army: but in reality that 
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army was dependent on English co-operation, Such a necessity, 
however, during 1637, seemed very remote. England remained 
tranquil. 


‘In the midst of material prosperity there was no sharp sting of 
distress to goad the masses to defiance of authority. Men of pro- 
perty and education had, in the intermission of Parliament, no 
common centre round which they could rally. Those who were 
united in political opposition to the Crown were divided by their 
religious sympathies. The feeling of irritation against Laud’s 
meddlesome interference with habitual usage was, indeed, almost 
universal ; but Puritanism was, after all, the creed only of a minority. 
Many of those who detested the High Commission most bitterly, 
would be no partners in any violent or revolutionary change.’ 


These restraints, however, were wholly lacking in Scotland. 
Whilst Charles could not command the services of a single 
Scottish soldier, the armed retainers of the nobility and the 
parochial organization of the Scotch Church system supplied 
materials for a sudden and universal revolt. The new Prayer- 
book caused the explosion. It was to Scotland both a national 
insult and a religious abomination. Within a few months after 
the riot in the Cathedral Church of Edinburgh, upon that 
memorable Sunday, July 23, 1637, the whole country was in 
insurrection. Scotland substituted the Covenant for the Oath of 
allegiance ; held its National Assembly in defiance of the King’s 
command ; abolished Episcopacy ; and, as an independent nation, 
entered into negociations with France. 

How could Charles meet such a Revolution by yielding, as 
Mr. Gardiner suggests, ‘honourably and gracefully’ to his 
Scotch subjects? Between authority and lawlessness no com- 
promise is possible. The King justly 


‘ felt that all was lost, if he acknowledged that he had yielded to 
force, what he had not been ready to yield toargument. The danger 
would not be confined to Scotland alone. His authority in England 
rested not on armed force, but on the traditional conviction that he 
was supreme over all causes ecclesiastical and civil. If the Scottish 
Assembly claimed for itself the supremacy in ecclesiastical causes, 
it would not be long before the same claim would be put forward by 
an English Parliament. The question between Charles and his 
subjects was no longer one of forms of prayer and of Church govern- 
ment. It had become one reaching to the very foundations of 
political order.’ 


This being the case, ‘ Charles might wish for peace,’ but ‘he 
could not avoid war.’ Hedged about by necessity, he was driven 
into action: he could not help himself: he was forced to bring 
to a final issue whether or no he was King, not of Scotland only, 
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but of England. He accordingly led his army to Berwick 
during the summer of 1639. Then the dire consequences of his 
isolation accumulated upon him. His very misfortunes pushed 
him and his subjects further asunder. Every step he took 
plunged him the deeper into the black cloud of suspicion with 
which they had invested him. They could not see the crisis as 
he saw it; they could not understand how it was that war was 
the only solution of the difficulty. To them that step was 
capable of but one interpretation. The breach between him 
and Scotland was the working out of the conspiracy between 
Laud, Strafford, and the Pope. As Charles was being driven 
by the Papists to draw the sword against his Scotch subjects, 
the same influence would compel him to do the like against 
England. This was why a Catholic nobleman, the Earl of 
Arundel, was nominated Commander-in-Chief of the Royal army, 
and, alone among his peers, urged on the vigorous prosecution 
of the war. This was why the expedition was supported by the 
voluntary contributions of the Catholics and the clergy. 

Nor did the pacific close of the campaign of 1639 tranquillize 
public opinion ; that pacification, it was obvious to all, could 
not end the dispute. And the King’s renewal of hostility 
against the Covenanters during the opening months of the year 
1640 naturally inflamed to intensity the alarm of his English 
subjects. Even the calling of a Parliament, in April, received 
from them the most terrible interpretation. 


‘It was whispered that the army was to be raised, not to fight the 
Scots, but to intimidate Parliament. The members would be called 
upon to deliberate amidst the clash of arms, to vote away, under 
durance, the ancient liberties of Englishmen. Any one who ventured 
to raise his voice against the Court would pay for his audacity with 
his head.’ 


That whisper was the beginning of the end to Charles I. 
The rumour that the King’s soldiers were designed by the 
Papists not against Scotland but against England, became the 
blast which wrecked the throne. During the following autumn 
that rumour did its final work; but even during the spring of 
1640 its force was direct and efficacious. It drove England 
away from its Sovereign, and into union with Scotland. 

History, especially the history of a revolution, is worthless if 
the exact sequence of events be not maintained. It is therefore 
of the utmost importance to ascertain the precise moment when 
that coalition began. This Mr. Gardiner has been able to do: 
that union took place during the spring of 1640, and caused the 
Dissolution of the Short Parliament. This event, and the cir- 
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cumstances which brought it about, he has fully explained: but 
Mr. Gardiner has omitted to show that the same policy, which 
forced that fatal step upon the King, forced him during the 
following August to complete his ruin by the calling of the 
Long Parliament, at the dictation of panic-struck England and 
insurgent Scotland. 

The Parliament which Charles convened on the 13th of April, 
1640, must, however, be first dealt with; and never until now 
has the action both of King and Commons received a correct 
interpretation, being estimated, not according to modern theory 
or post-Restoration gossip, but upon the basis of contemporary 
evidence. 

In the first place, the principal actors in that Parliament are 
cleared of much misapprehension. If Pym, in all sincerity, 
directed his policy towards the defeat of the Papist conspiracy, 
he acted in the right; and Charles must equally be acquitted 
of insincere dealing with the representatives of England. 
His intention in calling that Parliament was quite straight- 
forward. Of that intention, Strafford, the adviser of the step, 
is a true exponent. The loyalty of England he believed to be 
secure. That any honest Englishman could look upon Scottish 
resistance to the King, save as flagrant revolt to lawful autho- 
rity, was not thought possible. Englishmen, on the contrary, 
in the opinion both of King and Minister, ‘would rejoice to 
be the rod in the King’s hand to exercise righteous judgment 
on enemies’ who had risen against him in ‘ mad rebellion.’ 

The test, however, to which Charles and Strafford subjected 
their idea of England, was but too crucial. ‘The House of 
Commons gave it a flat contradiction. That assembly, at first 
indirectly and then directly, took part with Scotland. Bearing 
this fact in mind, we will revert to an examination of the con- 
duct of the House from the King’s point of view. At the very 
time when he summoned Parliament, the Scotch were commit- 
ting acts of open hostility; they were punishing his Scottish 
adherents, and had raised entrenchments against the Castle of 
Edinburgh, the only stronghold in Scotland which bore the 
Royal standard. They were also, as an independent power, 
capable of forming a foreign alliance, which was really, though 
not formally, against their Sovereign, appealing for aid to 
the King of France. Of necessity their reduction to submis- 
sion was to Charles the one thing needful. For that purpose 
he called Parliament together. The Commons, however, wholly 
disregarded the object of their summons. And the longer they 
sat, the wider became the breach between them and the Crown. 
Their leaders entered into friendly communication with the 
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King’s enemies; and, as their allies, Pym and his followers 
commenced a line of action which threatened, not only to 
deprive the King of parliamentary aid for his army, but to 
withhold from him his army altogether. 

Had time been spared them, the Commons were prepared to 
condemn by resolution that money assessment, styled the army 
‘ Coat and conduct money,’ which Charles, following the practice 
of his predecessors, levied from the county authorities :— 
the cost, that is to say, of clothing the soldiers of the Royal 
forces, and of conveying them to the place of rendezvous. 
These, and all the other military charges, by which the King 
was enabled to set in motion and to organize his troops, were to 
be condemned by the vote of the House of Commons. 

This intended denial of the ancient rights of the Crown was 
full of revolutionary menace. Those who proposed it, at a 
moment when a neighbouring nation was in armed revolt and 
could set in motion against England an army of invasion, could 
only claim to be good subjects by proving that Charles was too 
bad a king tc be entrusted with an army of defence. That was 
their sole justification for leaving England unprotected, in face 
of so obvious a danger. And equally revolutionary was the 
method by which this policy was to be enforced. No Sovereign, 
according to the principles of that age, could think of placing 
in the hands of Parliament the control over the military pre- 
rogatives of the Crown. Such a surrender, involving ‘ nothing 
short of a complete change in the relations between the King 
and the nation, could only, be extorted by absolute compulsion. 
And whence that compulsion was to come, is shown by the 
next step which Pym had planned. 

To bring the King upon his knees, he proposed to obtain 
from the House of Commons a declaration of its sympathy 
with the Covenanters. The printed Manifesto of their policy 
was set down for discussion upon the 7th of May. This course, 
however, was changed ; such an avowal of the alliance between 
English malcontents and Scotch rebels was, perhaps, deemed 
undesirable. An immediate Dissolution also was threatened. 
So it was arranged upon the 4th of May, the last working 
day of that Parliament, that during the next morning’s sitting 
the Commons should be asked ‘to petition his Majesty to 
hearken to a reconciliation with his subjects in Scotland.’ The 
mischief of this proposal is obvious. The Commons knew full 
well that Charles could not accede to their petition, that he 
could not offer to treat with rebels whose army, during the 
previous year, he had not dared to oppose, and who were again 


in open hostility against his authority. But whether he granted 
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or refused their prayer, was to his English opponents a matter of 
indifference ; any way he was equally powerless. Had he 
acceded to their demand, such a practical acknowledgment of 
Scottish military superiority would have been to the King an 
immediate and an irremediable defeat. Had he refused it, his 
refusal would have been followed by the refusal of all parlia- 
mentary aid; the Commons would have left him, as England 
left him during the following autumn, at the mercy of the 
Covenanters. If the Commons sat a day longer, the very 
machinery by which the Royal army could be set in motion 
might be endangered. 

The sudden Dissolution, which gave the Short Parliament its 
historic name, was the only course by which Charles could 
extricate himself from this difficulty. But the halter was still 
around his neck. August bettered the opportunity which had 
arisen during the month of May. The army of the Covenanters 
gave practical effect to Pym’s policy. At his dictation, in the 
presence of the invader, England made the Royal army useless 
in the King’s hands, and compelled him to submit, although 
Scotchmen had shed the blood of Englishmen, had defeated our 
soldiers, and held as conquerors a large tract of English soil. 

Charles and Strafford, it will be remembered, at the com- 
mencement of the year 1640, put the contest between the Crown 
and Scotland to the issue of a war, in full reliance upon the 
support of England. Relying upon her loyalty, they summoned 
a Parliament: and they believed that, even if ‘the peevishness 
of a few factious spirits’ drew the House of Commons from its 
duty, still ‘the real England’ would assist the King to save 
‘his State and Government’ and itself from the peril of an 
invasion. That England and Scotland would combine together 
against their Sovereign, never entered into the imagination of 
Charles or his Minister. And even after this combination had 
been foreshadowed by the action of the Short Parliament, still 
Strafford would not give up his confident trust in the mass of 
the English people. If the worst came, still he could not 
believe that they would submit to the Scotch rather than to the 
King. 

Yet in the end, this was England’s deliberate choice. How 
was it that Charles and Strafford were so utterly mistaken? On 
this point, to a certain extent, an opinion can be formed. The 
conviction held by Charles and Strafford, that no union was 
possible between England and Scotland against the Crown, was 
not unreasonable. The natural antagonism between neigh- 
bouring but very dissimilar nations, the old quarrel between the 
two countries, the infliction which such a union would entail upon 
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English pride, formed just grounds for that belief. Even more 
improbable was it that Englishmen should allow our Sovereign 
to be defeated upon their own land. No community of social or 
religious feeling brought the two nations together. Neither the 
ship-money tax nor the monopoly system touched Scotland. To 
Englishmen, Scotch Presbyterianism afforded no attraction. 
The overthrow of the Royal government was the only common 
ground upon which England and Scotland could act together. 
Some influence, some apparent necessity, must have been at 
work in England, from April until August 1640, wholly beyond 
the prevision of Charles and Strafford, which made her surrender 
all her ancient pride, and turn to Scotland for deliverance. 
This was the case. Being persuaded that Strafford had a deep- 
laid design against them, and that the King, unconsciously, was 
his instrument, the English people immediately looked to 
Ireland as the source of the coming danger. Strafford, with 
his wonted energy, had obtained ample supplies from the Irish 
Parliament: he was raising and drilling a large army: his 
officers were like-minded with their commander, zealous and 
capable: and both officers and men were mostly Catholics. 
The terror of a Papal conspiracy was, by tradition, engrained 
upon the national mind. Instinctively it caught at anything 
that tended to connect Strafford’s Papist army with that 
dreaded plot. 
That ‘anything’ came into existence whilst the Short Parlia- 
ment was in session, and it derived its authority, if not from 
Strafford himself, at least from his trusted associate in the Irish 
Government, Sir George Radcliffe. He made the following 
rash remark, during April 1640, to Sir Robert King, the Muster 
‘Master-General of the Irish army, ‘ We know how to please the 
Scots at an hour’s warning, and then, when our armies are 
together, the King deserves no good counsellors, if he will not 
have what he pleases in England.’* This remark Sir Robert 
reported to Sir John Clotworthy, a zealous opponent of the 
Government, through whom, without delay, it reached the 
members of the House of Commons. Whatever meaning Rad- 
cliffe may have attached to his own words, we know, upon Pym’s 
authority, that he accepted them as a proof that Strafford’s Irish 
army was raised ‘ against England and not against the Scots.’ f 
A very similar idea, as Mr. Gardiner states, was current before 
the meeting of the Short Parliament; and now, during its 
session, that project reappeared, not as a rumour, but as a fact. 
This fear, then, is the true pean of the conduct of that 
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assembly, and the prompting motive which set it in direct 
antagonism to the King. Nor is this a mere surmise. Sir 
Philip Warwick, a contemporary witness, assigns the Dissolu- 
tion of that Parliament to ‘a general damp’ cast over ‘ the more 
sincere’ among the members of Parliament by an affrighting 
rumour, spread by ‘the most active and disaffected’ of their 
associates, regarding ‘ the Irish army,’ and ‘ the ill consequences 
of successes against the Scots.’* And then, as if to confirm 
that rumour, within a few days after Radcliffe’s words had been 
buzzed about in Westminster, Strafford himself renewed the 
terror by his memorable exclamation, addressed to the King in 
the Council of the 5th of May: ‘ You have an army in Ireland, 
you may employ here to reduce this kingdom.’ 

Whether or no the precise words that Strafford used were 
made public is uncertain, but the suspicion that he had made 
such a suggestion ‘ was certainly abroad within two days’ after 
those words were uttered. This is proved by Mr. Gardiner ; 
and as regards its effect he adds that ‘ the suggestion of bringing 
the Irish army over into England, when once it came to be 
known, added bitter intensity to the-feeling of hatred with 
which Strafford was now beginning to be regarded. That 
hatred dates from the day of the Dissolution of the Short 
Parliament.’ 

But surely, though the historian has not noticed it, the effect 
of that suspicion was far wider. The terror such a suspicion 
would create would give it wings; it would madden all whom 
it possessed. Under the working of that spell, sedition, even 
to the loyal, appeared a duty, and the humane became blood- 
thirsty. That suspicion, in truth, transformed the English 
nation, just as the appearance of John Inglesant upon the 
scaffold drove the spectators, until that moment calm and 
full of compassion, into a paroxysm of rage and frenzy. In 
that memorable scene, its gifted author has touched the key- 
note of the storm which drove us into civil war. For if the 
sight of the baffled conspirator, who had vainly sought to bring 
the Irish Papists into England, so infuriated our fellow-country- 
men, what must have been their feelings towards a Government 
which, in their belief, was actually planning the accomplishment 
of that dread design? And certainly England was possessed, 
during May 1640, not only by hatred of Strafford, but by a hatred 
of his royal Master and his family. For the first time there 
appeared public menaces directed against the King and Queen. 
A placard was posted in the streets, announcing that Whitehall 


; * Sir Philip Warwick’s ‘Memoirs,’ p. 146. 
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Palace was ‘to let;’ and upon a window of the palace was 
scratched, ‘ Confound the Queen and her children, and give us 
the Palsgrave to reign in this kingdom.’ Nor was this feeling 
confined to the mob. When the trained bands were called out 
to put down the riots which then broke out in Southwark, the 
Kentish yeomen mutinied and left the ranks; and the farmers of 
Middlesex and Surrey ‘ were heard to mutter, that if they must 
fight, they would rather fight against the Government than for 
it. And when ‘orders were given to the Deputy Lieutenants 
and the Justices of the Peace of several counties, who happened 
to be in London, to return home to preserve order, it was said 
that they had been sent from London to keep them from the 
temptation of imitating the Covenanting Tables,’ the revolu- 
tionary machinery by which Scotland had cast off the King’s 
authority. 

Unsupported riot, however, could not pull the King down. 
Powerless as was his government, it could quell the violence 
of amob. His ruin could only be accomplished by a renewal 
of the terrorism which had baffled him in Parliament. If 
Charles could be placed between the victorious troops of the 
Covenanters and an English army that would not or could not 
fight, he would be checkmated. That accordingly was the 
end which Pym, Hampden, and their associates in the House 
of Lords, set themselves to accomplish. And they were quite 
successful. If they did not exactly invite the Scots across the 
border, they assured the Covenanters that, if they did invade 
us, they would receive from England the same assistance which 
they had received from the last Parliament; that their cause 
should be adopted by us; and that the King’s army should be 
rendered useless by lack of pay. 

This undertaking was precisely fulfilled. When the Scottish 
army was positively on the advance towards our border, England 
was kept back from rendering the King any support by a 
renewal of the same tactics which had been so effectual during 
the previous April. The terror of Strafford’s Irish army, which 
had been used to silence the voices of the ‘more sincere’ 
members of the House of Commons, was used to quench the 
loyalty of England. This terror was created by a double move- 
ment, acting both from without and from within. The move- 
ment from without, naturally enough, came from Scotland. 
A Manifesto addressed to the English people heralded the 
approach of the Scottish army, and this was the principal plea 
by which the Covenanters justified ‘the lawfulness of their 
expedition.’ They averred that, if they did cross the border 
sword in hand, it was to save from ruin ‘the godly people’ of 
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England and Scotland. For this was the design of their 
enemies, 


‘having from their own counsels discovered it, that it was ever their 
plot and purpose, if they could not engage [England] in a war for our 
destruction, then to give us some ill-assured peace, which might bind 
our hands, and hold us quiet, until the yoke of bondage were more 
heavily and wnremovably laid upon our brethren of England, by the help 
of such an army as was pretended to be gathered against us.’* 


Making due allowance for Scottish caution, this passage con- 
tains a distinct reference to Radcliffe’s words, and, being inter- 
preted according to the circumstances of the moment, it was a 


- warning that a Scottish invasion was England’s sole protection 


against an Irish invasion. The effect of such an idea can be 
imagined. Then came the English movement in its support. 

During the closing weeks of August, whilst the Covenanters 
marched unresisted over our northern counties, even after our 
soldiers had died in vain around the ford at Newburn, Pym 
and his associates renewed in London the revolutionary move- 
ment of the previous May. Placards were issued calling upon 
the apprentices to rise; all the City was in a ferment. And 
the centre whence the agitation radiated was the room in which 
Pym and his colleagues sat to discuss and to prepare for 
signature two petitions to the King; one from the disaffected 
Peers, headed by the Earl of Essex, and the other from the 
City of London,} re-echoing back the note of alarm which the 
Scottish Manifesto had sounded forth. 

Documents purporting to be petitions to the Crown, in those 
days, were often not petitions at all, but ‘ Remonstrances,’ or 
declarations of hostile policy, addressed nominally to the King, 
but in fact to the Nation. This was the case with these petitions. 
The petition from the associated Peers was, as Mr. Gardiner 

ints out, ‘ probably only a copy, with slight alterations, of the 

monstrance, to avoid the presentation of which the Short 
Parliament had been dissolved.’ If so, the fourth paragraph in 
that document bears a deep significance, not only in itself, but 
as connecting the check the King received in April 1640, by 
the use of Radcliffe’s words in the House of Commons, with 
the final checkmate of the following August. The petitioners 
in that passage mention, among the grievances against which’ 





* «The Intentions of the Army of the Kingdom of Scotland.’ Nalson, i. 423, 

+ Information sent to Archbishop Laud (Rolls Record), dated 10th Sept. 1640, 
states that the petition then being signed by the citizens ‘contained all that 
was in the Lords’ Petition, with an addition of divers other griefs.’ The only 
extant copy of the Londoners’ petition (Rushworth, vol. iii. 1263) is, it may be 
presumed, a print of that ‘ addition.’ 
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they appeal,—‘ The great mischiefe that may fall upon this 
kingdome, if intentions, which have been credibly reported, of 
bringing in of Irish and of foreign forces sho" take effect ;’ 
and they pray, in conclusion, that Parliament may be summoned, 
and peace made with the Scots. 

At first sight that paragraph seems merely a statement of 
vague nervous apprehensions, touching nobody in particular. 
But in reality the paragraph was directed against the King 
himself, and was intended to draw away from him, standing in 
the very presence of the enemy, the allegiance of his people. 
If Strafford transported the Irish army to our shores, he could 
only do so with the King’s sanction. Upon the King then 
must fall the whole responsibility of that action. And if the 
paragraph be read together with the appeal made to England 
by the Scots, with whom Pym and his fellows were in unison, 
then its true meaning appears. The ‘great mischiefe,’ for 
which the King was held responsible, must be that terrible 
conspiracy which the Scottish Manifesto hinted at. The object, 
therefore, of that petition was to enforce the policy suggested 
by the Covenanters; to call upon England to save itself by 
offering no resistance to their invasion, and to ensure the King’s 
defeat, as quickly as might be, before the dreaded Irish army 
could be landed on our shores. 

‘Behind’ that petition, as Mr. Gardiner states, ‘ was England 
itself. Undoubtedly! What will not men do to save life, and 
all that makes life dear? ‘The duty of self-preservation, as they 
thought, maddened by rumour and by the teaching of their 
leaders, compelled his English subjects to take that method of 
showing to the King that they would not help him in that 
moment of utter distress. Thus acted upon, his very soldiers, 
as it was commonly believed, sided on the battle-field with 
their adversaries, and suffered at Newburn a willing defeat. 

This policy of abject surrender, however, required some 
management. It placed England, as well as Charles, at the 
mercy of the Covenanters. By the rout at Newburn, upon the 
28th of August, they had practically routed the whole English 
army. ‘They pushed on to Durham, and occupied the line of 
the Tees. They might have marched onward, unresisted, to 
London. They were in fact almost too successful; and it 
became evident that the immediate terror of a Scottish conquest 
might neutralize the more problematic terror of an Irish invasion. 
From this point of view the presentation of the Peers’ petition 
to the King at York was thrown away. It took place upon the 
5th of September, during the confusion and dismay caused by 
the defeat at Newburn; it added nothing to the disaster which 
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had befallen the King; it did not arrest any movement in his 
favour. 

But even at that moment a reaction was beginning. The 
English counties nearest to the district held down by the 
Scots were breaking away from the policy of surrender. The 
exactions inflicted by the Covenanters upon our fellow-country- 
men, the 850/. a day levied upon the counties of Northumberland 
and Durham for the support of the Scottish invaders, and their 
rough mode of enforcing that exaction, provoked a growing 
spirit of resistance. To resist, if not to retaliate upon those 
intruders, ‘the Yorkshire trained bands were moving at last. 
One regiment marched into York on the evening of the 3rd of 
September, and the greater part of the remainder was expected 
on the following day.’ ‘A gallant army, with horse and foot 
sufficient,’ was thus placed at the King’s disposal. 


‘Strafford’s expectation, that Englishmen would rally round the 
King, when they once understood what a Scottish invasion was, 
seemed destined to be realized. On the 10th, the King held a review 
of the army. In the eyes of Vane it was all that could be desired. 
“‘ Braver bodies of men, and better clad,” he wrote, “have I not seen 
anywhere, for the foot. For the horse, they are such as no man that 
sees them, by their outward appearance, but will judge them able to 
stand and encounter with any whatsoever.” What was better still, 
the Yorkshire trained bands did not now stand alone. The counties 
of Derby and Nottingham were ready to send their men, as soon as 
they were bidden, and some of their horse had already come in. 
Leicestershire was equally prepared. It was evident that the men of 
Central England were unwilling to become tributary to a Scottish 
army.’ 

That revival of national feeling must be stopped. The King, 
from Pym’s point of view, ‘ was not fully conquered:’ he must 
be taught that Southern and Western England was still in 
alliance with the Scots. And accordingly, as we learn from a 
hurried report sent to the Government, dated Saturday, Septem- 
ber 19, 1640, ‘ Maurice Thompson, Merchant, one Alford a 
linen-draper of Cheapside, and one Shewte a Merchant, as it is 
said, went on Wed?” last, in the afternoon, with the Petition 
of the Citizens of London towards York.’* On the following 
Tuesday they stood before the King, and presented to him the 
petition signed by 10,000 of their fellows. 

On the same day that Charles received from the hands of 
Maurice Thompson and his companions this proof that London 
and the south of England had thrown him over, he heard that 
the Royal standard floated no longer from the walls of his last 


* Document, State Paper Office. 
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fortress in Scotland, the Castle of Edinburgh. The omen was 
most significant : the sceptre had departed from him. Charles 
yielded. For the second time England’s unarmed, not ‘ passive ’ 
resistance, and the army of Scotland, were brought into active 
combination. The King surrendered unconditionally ; and the 
result was the calling of the Long Parliament and the great 
Civil War, and the history of England down to the present 
time. 

An investigator who attempts a new solution of an old 
historical problem has before him a difficult task, especially if 
he has to rely not so much upon such documentary evidence as 
still exists, as upon the mental effect those documents must have 
i produced, which, though obvious enough at the time, passed 

away more than two centuries ago. Accordingly, our aim being 
to feel as Englishmen felt during August 1640, we cannot more 
surely hit the mark, than by pointing out how the leading 
opponents of the King, and the method by which their policy 
was enforced, were regarded by their contemporaries. If so, it 
is not unimportant to show that in the eye of the law, and in 
the opinion of their countrymen, the petition presented to the 
King at York involved the Peers who signed it in the crime of 
high treason, Nor is this, its true character, beyond easy 
/ explanation. Selden, in time of peace, and not having those 
petitioners in view, warned the House of Commons that 
Englishmen who proposed to aid and abet the Scotch ‘coming’ 
into England, ‘with swords in their hands, ran into great 
danger ;’* and the danger he meant was the punishment awarded 
/ to the crime of treason. If so, surely those men played a traitor’s 
part, who stepped in between a vanquished Sovereign and his 
victorious foes, and prayed him to submit, and leave, not only 
his supremacy destroyed, but the death of subjects who had 
died in his service unavenged, and a large portion of his kingdom 
in the power of his conquerors. 

This is precisely the case of those petitioners. Those who 
saw them appear before the King were of that opinion. When 
Lord Mandeville and Lord Howard presented to him the 
petition which they and their associates had signed, Charles 
‘immediately called a Cabinet Council, wherein the petition 
was declared to be mutinous, and it was resolved to proceed 
against those two lords for mutiny.’ f This decision was not 
carried into effect: but the danger which Selden had pointed 
at still hung over their heads. 











* Debate, Feb. 3, 1640-1. D’Ewes, Harl. MSS. (162), p. 192. 
+ Memorandum drawn up by the first Earl of Shaftesbury. Martyn’s ‘ Life,’ 
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To clear those Peers and their petitionary associates from the 
consequences of that proceeding, during the busiest months of 
the Long Parliament, the House of Lords ‘ Resolved, N.C., 
That for the honour of the Lords’ petitioners, their Petition be 
recorded in this House, with their names thereunto, and that 
this House doth give them thanks for it, as being just, legal, 
and good both for the King and kingdom; That this House 
doth approve of the substance and contents of this Petition, and 
do make it as an Act of this House.’ Special thanks also were 
recorded ‘to Lord Mandeville and Lord Howard for carrying 
this Petition to the King.’* Additional evidence, also, is 
afforded, tending to prove the necessity of that step, by passages 
in the Grand Remonstrance of November 1641, and in Milton’s 
Eikonoklastes, referring to the ‘ hazard,’ ‘abuse and assaults’ f 
which befel the Peers who signed and presented the petition of 
August 1640. 

Surely, though Mr. Gardiner has not noticed the Resolutions 
passed by the House of Lords upon the 18th of March 1641, of 
themselves they raise an important historical question. He 
recognizes that in the fall of the Monarchy the action of the 
petitioning Peers played an important part; and it receives from 
him a tacit approval. But those who lived at the time were 
not of Mr. Gardiner’s opinion. To re-establish their good fame 
was obviously, to their fellows in the House of Lords, an abso- 
lute necessity. If then this was the case, if those petitions 
were not of the regular and constitutional character which 
hitherto has been ascribed to them, but were documents which 
put in force a policy deemed to be both unpatriotic and treason- 
able, Pym’s conduct, as leader of that policy and organizer of 
these petitions, is at least open to criticism. His sole excuse 
would be a firm belief in the reality of the danger from the 
Irish army. He may have held that belief. But even by those 
who are convinced of Pym’s sincerity, that justification should 
be urged in his behalf: both the circumstances attending the 
presentation of those petitions, and contemporary opinion, forbid 
the step from being treated as a matter of course. 

Nor can an exclusion from a history of the year 1640 of any 
reference to the notoriety of the rumour about the Irish army, or 
of the means by which that terror was brought to bear upon the 
English people, be passed over. These are grave omissions. In- 
justice is thereby done to Charles, to Strafford, and to England ; 
and the true character of Pym’s conduct is concealed. For if 
that rumour was notorious, the relative positions of the King and 


* March 18, 1640-1. ‘Lords’ Journal,’ iv. 189. 
t+ Symmons's ed. ii. 455. 
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his subjects during the summer and autumn of 1640 would be, 
not altered merely, but destroyed. So ghastly an idea would act 
with irresistible force, and make any nation, however courageous, 
quiver ‘ under the influence of strong excitement, as the cornfield 
sways before the breeze.’ A monarch who, though guiltless of 
such a design, was deemed by his people to be guilty, would be 
met by an opposition as unexpected as it would be overwhelm- 
ing. Nor can the politician who, upon the vaguest evidence, 
led his fellow-countrymen to accuse their King of such a crime, 
ever free himself from the feeling of aversion that such conduct 
must arouse.* ; 

That Pym to gain his end gave the utmost publicity to that 
accusation cannot be denied. The Scottish Manifesto and the 
conjoint petitions formed the motive power of the movement 
which in August 1640 convulsed the two kingdoms. Inten- 
tional notoriety was given to the preparation of the petitions : 
they were kept for many days before the public: all London 
was called into consultation over them. The citizens collected 
in crowds when they met to give their signatures. Copies of 
the Manifesto and of the petitions were distributed throughout 
England. Every paragraph in those documents, however un- 
important, was scrutinized and discussed. And sentences which 
asserted that England was to be delivered over to the Irish 
Papists were certainly not unimportant to their readers. 

But the catastrophe of August and September 1640 itself 
proves that England was possessed with such a belief. Her con- 
duct in that crisis cannot otherwise be accounted for. For 
surely it is not customary with Englishmen to desert a king 
attempting in vain to defend our land, or to submit without a 
blow to an invader! And the invader on this occasion was not 
a nation such as France or Spain, of presumed overwhelming 
strength, but England’s unpleasant neighbour, by her, at that 
time, both disliked and despised. Nor was the acknowledg- 
ment of Scotland’s superiority merely a sentimental calamity. 
The north of England was actually occupied by the Scots: the 
whole of England was at their mercy. The conquerors fixed 
her ransom at the rate of 850/. a day, and exacted, in addition, 
more than 500,000/. 

Those who considered national honour as of more importance 
than immediate safety, were then in a minority. This must, 


* Pym organized the agitation of August 1640, before he was made acquainted 
with the exact words addressed by Strafford to Charles regarding the use of the 
Irish troops in England. Vane, the younger, showed his father’s Notes of the 
Council of the 5th of May to Pym, at the earliest, ‘ towards the latter end’ of the 
following month. Sandford’s ‘ Studies of the Great Rebellion,’ p. 328. 
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perhaps, always be the case. But evidence exists, showing that 
such men were not silent, though they incurred risk. And 
during the following spring they made Westminster Hall ring 
with shouts, applauding a remark contained in the evidence 
cited against Strafford, that ‘ peace with the Scots’ was ‘the 
worst of evils.* The action, also, of the House of Lords, with 
regard to the petitioning Peers, proves the necessity of their 
vindication. All England, certainly, did not hail Scotland’s 
victory as a national triumph; though, maddened by panic, 
England did regard the King’s defeat as a national deliverance. 

Although ‘in revolutions you don’t ask if a thing be true, but 
by how many it is believed ’—the sagacious observation of an 
agent of the French Jacobins,—still the question, How far was 
the Irish army panic justified ? should receive the fullest possible 
answer; and such a reply can be drawn from Mr. Gardiner’s 
pages. He extends both to Charles and Strafford a just and 
generous consideration. This might have been expected of him. 
Of that black design against the lives, liberty, and religion of 
Englishmen, it is almost unnecessary to state that Mr. Gardiner 
fully acquits them. And he considers that ‘it may be reason- 
ably doubted whether any deliberate purpose of preparing for an 
Irish occupation of England was ever entertained.’ Except 
Strafford’s hurried exclamation, that English resistance to the 
King’s will, if it came to the worst, might be put down by the 
Irish army, 


‘no trace remains of any counsels in which such a design forms a 
part, and everything we learn of Strafford and Charles induces us to 
believe that neither of them had any real expectation that such a 
course would be necessary. To the end Strafford underrated the 
forces opposed to him. He believed that, apart from the ambition of 
the House of Commons, the real England was on his side, and would 
rally round him as soon as it learnt how grossly deluded it had been. 
With these feelings he was not likely to plan an Irish invasion of 
England. . . . It was only as the refusal of the Commons presented 
itself to his thoughts, that he flashed out into threats of this last 
resource. Nor is it likely that he at all understood what his 
countrymen would think of such a threat. To him the thought of 
an Irish army conveyed no impression, which was not satisfactory. 
The small force, which was already in existence, was distinguished 
for its discipline and good behaviour. He had every reason to 
believe that the larger force, which he now contemplated, would be 
distinguished by the same good qualities. He did not realise the 
feeling of horror which the very notion of an Irish army conveyed to 
the mass of Englishmen. Pride of race and pride of religion com- 
bined in regarding the mere suggestion of the introduction of such a 











* Rushworth, vol. viii. p. 538. 
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force as a deadly insult. The English people resented it, as the 
Americans resented the employment of Indians against them in 1766, 
and as the Germans resented the employment of Turcos against them 
in 1870. To bring over Irishmen to crush their liberties was, in 
their eyes, to let loose a horde of pitiless Popish savages upon the 
sober Protestant God-fearing population of England. To have 
planned such an atrocity was sufficient to exclude the contriver from 
the courtesies of civilized existence.’ 


Into such feelings neither Charles nor Strafford could by any 
possibility enter. Both were visionaries: both, in different ways, 
lived in a state of mental isolation. The one trusted in an 
England fashioned according to his own ideas, whose loyalty 
would not yield to a factious minority. The other believed that 
a monarch who sincerely desired his subjects’ welfare could not 
be misunderstood. Both were utterly mistaken: and, being 
alike quite innocent of the detestable crime which popular 
imagination fastened upon them, the motives which drove 
England into alliance with Scotland were beyond their ken. 
Neither Charles nor Strafford could recognize their own linea- 
ments in the distorted mirror of national opinion. 

The result of that alliance was, however, absolute. Charles 
was practically discrowned. The Long Parliament was sum- 
moned, not by him, but by the mutinous citizens of London 
and the victorious Scotch insurgents. Compromise between him 
and such a Parliament was impossible ; because compromise 
can only take place between free agents, and Charles was free 
no longer. Concession was out of his power, for he had nothing 
to concede. Before him was a Parliament not backed by the 
English nation, the legitimate strength of England’s represen- 
tatives, but by a victorious army of foreigners, for, in the 
eye of the law, Scotland was to us as a foreign country. He 
could not dissolve the Parliament. Fear of the army which 
had conquered, not him only, but all England, kept him from 
that step, not for his sake alone but for the sake of his people. 
Had he so acted, Scottish soldiers would soon have been seen 
encamped on the northern heights above London. Forbearance 
from such a Parliament was all that Charles could look for; 
but what mercy would be expected of men who believed that he 
had plotted to bring over from Ireland a Papist army to cut 
their thvoats ? 

What then could the King do? The gulf which such a 
ghastly fancy set between him and his subjects could not be 
bridged over. As both England and Scotland had united in 
separation from him, Charles could not help considering that 
his interests and their interests were utterly separated. He ac- 
cordingly 
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cordingly turned against his subjects their own contrivance. To 
overawe him, England paid and maintained upon English soil 
an army of foreigners, and that army was armed and officered 
by men and weapons that had been drawn and supplied from 
the Continent. Charles therefore endeavoured to do the like. 
He sought wherever he could for armed force to counterbalance 
the power of the Parliament and of the Scottish army. Still, 
whenever that armed force seemed to be at his disposal, Charles 
could not resist indulgence in persistent hope that extreme 
measures might prove unnecessary ; and when compelled to 
resort to coercive repression, he always sought to keep that 
remedy within the lines of the Constitution. Failure, repeated 
failure, was the inevitable result. It is no use to fight with a 
sheathed sword. And undoubtedly in these fruitless efforts after 
deliverance the King did much, and caused much, that is to be 
regretted. 

This painful chapter in his biography has been re-written by 
Mr. Gardiner with unexampled accuracy and good feeling. He 
has revealed, with the utmost charity, the worst that can be told 
of Charles I. But to Charles I., even, at his worst, England is 
deeply indebted. This statement is no paradox, no attempt to 
make the best of a bad case. It arises from the simple reading 
of subsequent events. For what would have been the result if he 
had not to the end resisted the overmastering power of the 
Parliament? And the temptation to yield was strong. Re- 
linquishment of the responsibilities of Sovereignty would have 
given him immediate ease. Abdication, indeed, was not pos- 
sible to him; Mr. Gardiner admits that such a step ‘did not 
come within the range of practical politics ;’ still Charles might 
have become a puppet in the fingers of the House of Commons, 
‘a mockery king’ over a nominal realm. Had he done so, 
though he might have saved himself, he would not have averted 
from his subjects the evil to come. Had no contest between 
the Crown and Parliament arisen, still each kingdom would 
have trod, during the following ten years, the same path of 
misery which that contest entailed upon them. 

These are the events which England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
must inevitably have witnessed, had the reins of government been 
voluntarily transferred by the King to the nominees of Parlia- 
ment. The Irish, encouraged by their neighbours’ example, 
would have followed it, and Ireland would have been the scene 
of anarchy, bloodshed, and the horrors of a renewed subjuga- 
tion. The Scotch, flushed with pride and heated with anti- 
prelatism, would have appeared again in arms across the border ; 
but they would not again have met with no resistance. And 
England 
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England itself, torn in pieces by contention between the Episco- 
palians, Presbyterians, and Independents, would have sought 
refuge under the sword of a military dictator. But the revolu- 
tion that might have occurred, and the revolution that actually 
took place, would have differed in one essential point. 

Had Charles not schemed and fought and died for the cause 
of monarchy, the idea of kingship could not have survived the 
wreck of society: its ruin would have been ascribed to Charles 
himself. The traditional respect for the Crown, which ultimately 
proved the mainstay of English polity, would have been ob- 
literated by the misery and degradation that a sham king must 
have brought upon the three nations, and upon himself. 

On the contrary, the great Civil War did not destroy the 
national belief in the monarchy. The reconciling and reuniting 
influence of Sovereignty survived the storm. That its extinction 
did not take place, is due to what historians are pleased to call 
the chicanery, folly, and obstinacy of Charles I. ; nor would its 
survival have been possible if the King had not during the 
years 1641-2 kept up a constant protest against the supremacy 
of the Long Parliament. Charles, though himself overthrown, 
for his successors was successful. 


The explanation which we have ventured to give of the crisis 
of August and September, 1640, as it is an historical novelty, 
requires, perhaps, a few words of justification. The most 
straightforward interpretation of past events, and the least 
possible reliance on surmise, is Mr. Gardiner’s method ; and it 
is the right method to be adopted by an historian. That being 
the case, we may at least claim his attention to the following 
line of argument. It is admitted that the actual fall of Charles I. 
was caused by that crisis, and that it was produced by the uni- 
versal defection of his English subjects. The universality of 
the defection remains to be accounted for. Puritanism, even 
at its most aggressive height, never bound England together in 
one united course of action: and the Puritans, during the 
autumn of 1640, were quite in a minority. Up to that year, 
as Mr. Gardiner has shown, English resistance to the Govern- 
ment, whether ecclesiastical or secular, fell far short of a 
national resistance. It was on that account that the leading 
English opponents to the Crown leagued themselves with the 
Covenanters, 

What then did they do? They adopted the simplest method 
of working upon the English mind. They persuaded the nation 
that, if it did not follow their lead, sudden destruction would fall 
upon the country at the hand of Strafford and his Irish army. 

At 
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At the very moment that the King was entangled in inextricable 
difficulty, appeals were made to England in the name and upon 
the authority of the Scottish nation, and of Pym, Hampden, and 
the associated Peers, asserting that the only way of baffling that 
detestable conspiracy was to allow the Scots to invade England 
unresisted ; and the appeal was acted upon. This explanation 
of the catastrophe of 1640 is straightforward, and it is based on 
the most potent instinct of human nature, the preservation of 
personal safety, on facts, and on contemporary evidence. 

And as it was not hostility to Charles himself, but panic, 
which alienated men from him, so the mitigation of that panic 
produced a marked effect on English politics. When the Long 
Parliament met in November 1640, the King could not reckon on 
a single adherent either in or out of Parliament. But during the 
following April, when the nation had recovered from the convul- 
sion of the previous August, and it was certain that if Strafford 
was not executed he would be cashiered, a Royalist Parlia- 
mentary party began to assert itself. Indignation that a ‘ forraigne 
army’ was kept by Parliament on English soil, ‘to awe their 
own Prince,’* began to excite animosity against the House of 
Commons. This is the testimony of the contemporary historian 
of the Parliament; and he adds that the ‘ Protestation’ of the 
3rd of May, by which it was sought to unite England against 
the Crown, was framed because ‘the Parliament had been 
sensible of the loss of some from them ;’f and a defection from 
the Parliament meant a return from Pym’s leadership into 
loyalty towards the King. 

A few weeks later this tendency again exhibited itself. 
During the debate upon the conditions which the Scottish 
Commissioners proposed to enforce in a treaty between England 
and Scotland, ‘ Hyde, Culpepper, and Falkland came forward 
as champions of the Royal prerogative and as decided opponents 
of the Scottish alliance.’ And at the close of the following 
August, when the three armies of Ireland, Scotland, and England, 
were disbanded, the King recovered the sympathy of the 
majority of his English subjects. 

The true nature of this reaction has been disguised by Mr. 
Gardiner. There was, he considers, but one element of national 
discord which prevented the Revolution of 1641 ending like the 
Revolution of 1688, This ‘ rock of offence’ was ‘the religious 
difficulty,’ the endless strife between Puritanism and Angli- 
canism. But for that vexed and vexing question, Mr. Gardiner 
states, ‘Charles would have been mony mand by the uprising of 
* May’s ‘ History of the Parliament of England,’ p. 70. t Ibid. p. 78. 
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a united people. There would have been no Civil War, because 
the courtiers, who alone would have stood by the King, would 
not have been sufficiently numerous to wage war against the 
nation.’ 

A contradiction to that opinion is supplied by Mr. Gardiner 
himself. Nothing but personal attachment would have kept 
together the party for the Crown during the winter of 1641. 
Pym’s terror-creating arts were then at their height. A project 
for an armed rising against the Scottish popular leaders, for 
which Charles was not responsible, had greatly disturbed 
England. The Irish insurrection was beginning to disclose 
its most terrible aspect, and ‘ revived the belief of a great Popish 
plot for the extinction of Protestantism in the three kingdoms.’ 
Congenial rumours also sprang up ‘with a singular opportune- 
ness, just at the time when’ that declaration of war against the 
Crown, the Grand Remonstrance, ‘was at stake.’ Still the 
‘fateful vote’ which carried the Remonstrance was only a 
majority of eleven, in a House comprising 307 members. 

That step being gained, the agitation of the previous weeks 
was intensified. To imaginary alarms was added the imminent 
presence of popular revolt. Westminster was invested by angry 
mobs, who denounced the House of Lords and all who sided with 
the King; and the disorder without was re-echoed within the 
walls of Parliament by demands for an armed guard, and by 
resolutions designed to overawe the Upper House. But, resist- 
ing terrorism, the bulk of the Tory party of 1641 was faithful ; 
they mustered 125 votes against 158 upon the Militia Bill of 
the 7th of December, 1641, a measure which raised the vital 
question whether the control of the military forces of England 
should belong to the King or to Parliament. 

The members who formed that minority were certainly not 
the frequenters, either from interest or position, of Whitehall 
Palace, ‘the courtiers’ who, as Mr. Gardiner asserts, were the 
only Englishmen who stood by Charles for his own sake. Or 
did these men, in perilous times, oppose the popular will merely 
because they objected to Puritanism as a religious form? 
Would the House of Commons, in which those 125 royalists sat, 
have passed, as Mr. Gardiner supposes, under any circumstances, 
that revolutionary Militia Bill ‘with complete unanimity’? 
He has not sufficiently considered the transformations which a 
political movement undergoes. He has underrated the fidelity 
of Englishmen to the Constitution and to the crown. The first 
appearance of the Royalist party in the House of Commons 
undoubtedly occurred during the debate which first touched the 
abolition of Episcopacy. But the anti-monarchical tendency of 
that 
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that proposal was felt at once. And the principle which called 
that party into existence grew stronger, as events developed more 
and more the aim of Pym’s leadership. Independent and 
honest Members of Parliament, first, and then the people of 
England, shrank instinctively from the tyranny of the revolu- 
tionist, and felt with that old Scottish nobleman who, crushed 
by the oppression of triumphant Presbyterianism, said, ‘If this 
be what you call liberty, God send me the old slavery again.’ 
They preferred a Sovereign who wished to govern them accord- 
ing to the Constitution, modified by the Parliamentary changes 
it had so recently received, to a ruler in the guise of a perpetual, 
irresponsible, and non-representative House of Commons. 

The Royalists in Parliament suffered with their head. The 
responsibilities created by the Irish insurrection involved them 
in great difficulty, and they were overthrown with Charles by 
his fatal attempt to impeach and arrest the five Members of 
Parliament. For that step, in one respect, the King was not 
responsible. Pym forced him into it. The Commons, sitting 
in Committee at the Guildhall, had withdrawn from their lawful 
place of session, for shelter behind the pikes and muskets of the 
City. This illegal act was in itself a declaration of civil war. 
And then, to provoke the King to strike at them, and to quit 
the security of passive resistance, the Committee resolved to 
impeach the Queen, as a conspirator against public liberty and 
an ally of the Irish rebels. The effect of that threat was certain. 
Charles, to save Henrietta Maria, had consented to Strafford’s 
death ; so now, to save her again, he would risk anything. 

This attempt to make a wife the cause of ruin to her husband 
was sufficiently revolting. But the impeachment of the Queen 
was prefaced by a proceeding of even deeper malignancy. Its 
purpose can best be explained by a reference to an event com- 
paratively modern. What would have been thought of an 
English statesman who, in preparation for a subsequent attack, 
had made a suggestion in Parliament that a lady, occupying 
however obscure a position in the land, had been an accomplice 
in the Indian Mutiny? A suggestion quite as horrible was 
made by Pym regarding the Queen. Upon the 13th of December, 
1641, about a fortnight before her impeachment was considered, 
upon Pym’s own motion, the Commons resolved that ‘ to prevent 
all scandalous reports or apprehensions of her Majesty, as if 
she would secretly favour and encourage the rebels in Ireland,’ 
Charles should be petitioned to obtain from her a public declara- 
tion that she ‘doth abhor and detest the perfidious and traitorous 
proceedings of the rebels in Ireland.’ 7 
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That declaration the Queen could have made with perfect 
honesty, and might have called on the evidence recorded by 
Mr. Gardiner. But from the immediate and inevitable mischief 
of Pym’s proposal there was no escape. If Charles had acceded 
to the petition, he would have confirmed, and almost justified, 
those scandalous reports against his wife. If he had refused, 
he would have proved her guilt, and made himself a party to her 
supposed treachery. ‘To screen Pym, or to emphasize the errors 
which Charles committed, is never Mr. Gardiner’s endeavour. 
But, by omitting to mention the resolution of the 13th of Decem- 
ber, he has kept out of sight a flagrant example of the system 
by which Pym falsely aroused detestation against the King and 
Queen, and deliberately precipitated them over the gulf, and 
brought on the Civil War. 

But here we must break off. In conclusion, we must express 
our regret that the chief portion of the pages devoted to Mr. 
Gardiner’s volumes should have borne a tone of controversy. 
To this, if the motive be an endeavour to attain a true interpre- 
tation of past events, he will not object. It is his reviewer who 
suffers by thus losing an opportunity of rendering full and 
deserved recognition to the fine discrimination, sound judgment, 
and high tone of thought, that animates and ennobles Mr, 
Gardiner’s writings. Time, however, will do this for the author, 
if we cannot. Those who may be desirous of studying, with an 
accuracy and fulness hitherto impossible, the circumstances 
which produced the fall of the Monarchy of Charles I., will turn 
eagerly to these volumes. And they may gain from them another 
lesson,’ namely that the history of our country can be made 
interesting and attractive, although the narrative be neither 
inflamed by the heat of party spirit, nor forced upon their 
attention by epigrammatic brilliancy or the stimulus of dogmatic 
assertion. 
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ArT. Il.—Renaissance in Italy. Italian Literature. In Two 
Parts. By John Addington Symonds. London, 1881, 2 vols. 


R. SYMONDS sums up this work, of which the last two 
volumes are before us, with a rapid survey of the place 
occupied by Italy in the education of the world. It is at the 
head of the last great epoch of history—that epoch in which 
we may be said to live, ‘ for, though the work of liberation has 
in large measure been accomplished, no new social principle 
or comprehensive system has yet supervened, Three move- 
ments in the process can, however, be discerned ; and these are 
respectively known by the names of Renaissance, Reformation, 
Revolution. It was in the first of these stages that Italy deter- 
mined the course of civilization.’ *. These three words have, 
as their interpretation, a fourth, Rebellion. Liberty of thought, 
the right of private judgment, denial of authority, call it what 
we will, is the principle which has been the main agent in the 
progress of human events during the last three hundred years. 
Italy was the pioneer of this movement, the development of which 
is that which justifies the use of the phrase ‘modern history.’ 
Till the times of the Humanists, authority was always able to 
cope with and suppress rebellion ; since that time, till the tide 
turn again, authority has lost and rebellion gained in all the 
chief movements of the world. If we are children of the 
Revolution, we are grandchildren of the Renaissance, which 
assured to the Teutonic nations the religious form which we 
call Reformation; for the movement was one and the same, 
and the Latin races were as little influenced by the Reforma-. 
tion as our own ancestors by the Renaissance. The spirit, 
then, which made a renascence of art and literature possible was 
the spirit of rebellion against authority. False authority in the 
first place, the authority of* antiquated opinion; a rebellion 
which has been tardily justified even by the Church of Rome, 
which now teaches the doctrines of Galileo, and does not con- 
demn those of Darwin. The second stage is rebellion against 
authority held to be true and necessary by the conservative 
party, and not wholly denied by the rebels. For in matters of 
religious opinion, those who rebel often do so under a sense 
of danger and imperfect conviction. Though they dispute 
the authority which is in possession, they have no other 
authority to set up in its place. Some hold these doctrines 
boldly, and accept the imputation of infidelity ; but the majority 
of those who are influenced by the modern ideas of the time in 








* Part ii. p. 530. “EB 
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which they live can neither give up the conviction of their truth 
nor wholly reconcile them with conscience; and hence arises 
a difficulty, which has never been felt more painfully than in 
our own time, the difficulty of finding a guide for life within 
the limits of reason, the uneasy sense that ancient creeds have 
more religious nourishment in them than the modern results of 
science, the contradiction between theory and life, which still 
leaves believers in a strong defensive position and in possession 
of the most precious springs of human conduct. For the 
Teutonic nations a reconciliation between faith and knowledge 
was found in the authority of the Bible. But Bible Protes- 
tantism never flourished in Italy. And consequently progress 
in that country has always been linked with irreligion ; and the 
only teachers of life and conduct have been those who held to 
the old Church. It was so in the days of Leo X.; it was so 
in the days of St. Charles Borromeo and the ‘ Oratory of Divine 
Love’; it is so in the days of Leo XIII. Nor is the case 
different in France and Spain: to be a free-thinker is to have 
given up religion, and to have confined speculation to the affairs 
of this life. The spirit of Voltaire on the negative side, aad of 
Comte on the positive side, is that of the Latin nations. Free 
thought is a protest, not only against dogmatism, but against 
religion also. 

This brings us to the third stage of rebellion, the spirit of 
rebellion against morality. Men who were thus adrift from 
established rules of belief forsook also the rules of conduct 
founded upon them. They rebelled against authority, not only 
of creed, but of morals. Having dissociated conscience from 
belief, they ceased to regard it in conduct. The taint of impiety 
infected their life, and liberty led to licence. This is one of 
the most characteristic features of the Renaissance in Italy ; one 
which appears strikingly in its literature, with which these 
volumes are concerned. The licence of the Middle Ages here 
finds a voice. Dante’s devils escape from the hell in which 
he chained them, and walk to and fro in the earth; the satyrs 
and Priapi of antiquity wake from their secular sleep, and the 
spirit of Petronius revives in Pietro Aretino. In no nation or 
age has the contrast between good and evil been more striking ; 
in none have men more frankly chosen the one or the other as 
their portion. 

In considering the balance of profit and loss in that series of 
events which gave rise to the literature which we are to 
examine, it will be well to enquire what medieval Italy was, 
and what took the place of the state of things which we may 
term medievalism. 


Italy 
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Italy never possessed the Gothic spirit ; that sense of mystery, 
darkness, and wonder, which lives in all that we know of 
northern antiquity. The architecture of the northern cathedrals 
is its fittest and most enduring symbol. Those ‘grey cliffs of 
lonely stone’ were not raised by ignorance or in obedience to 
a niggard Nature ; they were the natural expression of the spirit 
which believed that in mystery lay the true interpretation of 
life. The rich and self-sufficing life of the south finds its ex- 
pression in smooth spaces of marble and the inlaid jewellery of 
Giotto’s Campanile and Sta. Maria del Fiore. The ascetic 
ideal of chivalry, seldom attained to, but not the less an ideal, 
was unknown in Italy, where the soldier’s life was a pageant 
or adebauch. The sober obedience which formed our English 
liberties, the sense of personal worth, which can only exist 
under the dominion of law, is contrasted with the fierce factions 
and party-life of the Italian cities. In the strife of Guelf and 
Ghibelline, Black and White, Orsini and Colonna, no prin- 
ciple is involved, except that of hatred and mastery; and if 
the fair flower of liberty sometimes sprang from this dunghill, 
the cities that won it had not the sobriety and self-control to 
hold it. The merry greenwood of England, her rustic maypoles 
and morris-dances, her out-door life, the love of sport, the rough, 
somewhat vulgar, simplicity and childishness of our Middle 
Ages, corresponded to nothing in Italy. Gaiety there was in 
plenty ; jousts and tournaments, songs and ballads, dances of 
flower-crowned maidens in the piazza, parties of pleasure in 
cool woods, a sense of delight in things of sight and sense, to 
which the rougher nations were strangers. In our blunter sense 
of the present was enfolded the promise of a fuller future ; as 
the reader of Turgenef’s novels feels that in the dumb or inar- 
ticulate Russian peasantry there is growing a power which will 
some day shake the world with a voice unheard as yet. England 
had no such past as Italy. The darkness and barbarism of 
Saxon times, the harsh tyranny of the Norman kings, the slow 
growth of liberty under the Plantagenets, had produced but few 
memorable actions ; England was best known at Rome by her 
submission to Innocent III. and her provincial i about 
Church-dues, appeals, and investitures ; and to the English 
themselves it might well seem that their country was a land of 
little fame and little men. The Englishman best known south 
of the Alps was Thomas Becket. A few saints, a few school- 
men, a few crusaders, occupied obscure niches in the Temple of 
Fame. Out of more than a thousand names in Dante’s poem, 
only eight are English, and these for the most part are the 
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names of his contemporaries.* In the same century with 
Petrarch, it is true, Chaucer founded English poetry, and 
Wiclif’s preaching struck the first note of the Reformation ; 
but the fruit of these achievements was not yet ripe. 

As compared with other nations too, besides the English, Italy 
was far superior in development. The fourteenth century was 
a time of depression ; the Black Death had swept away many 
thousands of the populations of Europe, and the hideous piety 
of the Flagellants seemed to bring the last day nearer. The 
wars of Edward III. had desolated France. Germany was still 
half barbarous, and engaged in the wars with heathen Prussians 
and encroaching Wends, Huns, and Poles. Spain was exhausted 
by her long struggle with the Moors. The Avignon captivity 
destroyed the prestige of the medieval Church, and made her 
corruption contemptible. Chivalry had ceased to be a faith, 
and had become a formula or a pageant. The religious orders 
of knighthood were as corrupt as the Friars. Lverywhere, 
except in England, the liberties of the medieval towns and popu- 
lations were giving way to the power of feudal lords or of sove- 
reigns who had not yet risen to the position of representatives 
of their people ; a position which gives grandeur to the tyranny 
of Lewis X1., Henry VII. and Ferdinand, and which foreshadowed 
the full birth of the nations of modern Europe, Gothic art was 
decaying, stiffened in England into Wykeham’s Perpendicular, 
relaxed in France into the beautiful but luxurious Flamboyant 
style. In the rise and growth of universities lay the best pro- 
mise of the future ; but there too barbarism and superstition still 
reigned in the place of order and religion. At the end of the 
thirteenth century, Roger Bacon uttered his pathetic complaint 
against the tyranny of authority, false authority too, at Oxford : 
at Oxford, two centuries later, Colet found the Bible an un- 
known book, and narrowly escaped persecution for lecturing on 
the text instead of sticking to the commentary. But Italy was 
grown to man’s estate; she was the inheritor of the ages; in 
her memory was stored the glory of the past—Scipio, Cesar, 
Cato, Cicero, Virgil, Seneca, were still living among their 
descendants. The crowned ghost of the Empire still haunted 
the Capitol; and the Papacy was enthroned on the Vatican in 
such splendour as might well hide some decay of power. 
Among the most precious possessions of Italy was some relic of 








* Henry III., his son Edward I., and three or four royal personages. The only 
other British name is that of Michael Scot, who had been in Italy as ambassador. 
This i would be enough to throw doubt on the legend of Dante’s visit to 
England. 
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the Roman spirit, the spirit of law and civil life, that mastery 
of circumstance which is the necessary condition for the produc- 
tion of great works. The Italian nation, or rather the cities 
which bore the Italian name, had arrived at manhood. One by 
one the arts had awaked from Gothic and Lombard barbarism ; 
architecture, sculpture, painting, poetry; and by the time of 
Petrarch and Boccaccio, of Arnolfo and Orcagna, Italy, and 
Florence, the eye of Italy, were capable of expressing in all the 
forms of art, constructive, plastic, and poetic, all the thoughts 
which the new birth of time was to bring to her. 

What, then, was the thought of Italy in the century which 
preceded the Revival of Learning? Her medieval period was 
past: it had been a civic education, not an armed barbarism 
softened by the Church, the institutes of chivalry, and the 
troubadour’s lyre. It might have been hoped that out of the 
strife of cities a nation might have been formed. But the fable 
of the Stag and the Horse was never better exemplified than in 
Italy. 


‘Non equitem dorso, non frenum depulit ore.’ 


No jungle grows up faster than a race of tyrants connected by 
family claims and intermarriages; and by the end of the four- 
teenth century there was hardly a city in Italy (with the 
distinguished exceptions of Florence, Genoa, and Venice) which 
had not fallen under the dominion of a family of despots. 
Then arose that mean and ferocious rivalry of princes, the full 
ugliness of which was seen when the Vicar of Christ came back 
from captivity, threw his weight into the scale of oppression, 
and claimed his share of the spoil. 

We will not raise again the old question, what conditions 
favour art, whether patronage or liberty. At any rate it will be 
admitted, that the absence of great and vivid interests dwarfs 
the themes of art. Whether literature ceased to influence 
politics, or politics literature, whether Lorenzo de’ Medici cor- 
rupted the Florentines with pleasures, or gave to a corrupted 
people the pleasures which it craved, the result was the same ; 
that there and elsewhere in Italy literature did not thenceforth 
breathe the spirit of liberty. 

The poets of the Elizabethan age stirred a people whose 
freedom was based upon liberty and the sense of responsibility. 
Great arguments, whether national or not, were akin to their 
thoughts; they had something to say, and thought more of the 
matter than the manner. The Attic drama dealt with great 
themes, or used the common stock of heroic legends as a 
means of conveying noble sentiments; ‘ High actions and high 
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passions best describing.’ Writing as they did in the perfect 
noon-day of art, the Greeks could not but be masters of form ; 
but form was not what they chiefly studied. The Roman 
literature, imitative from the first, looked to the past or the 
future for its themes, to philosophy or archeology. Interest 
in the present was lacking in the Augustan age; the study of 
form was supreme. What is genuine and heartfelt in Virgil 
himself, is the love of the country and its simple traditions, 
and the memory of the ancient glories of Rome. All else is 
only raised from insincerity or frigidity by the unequalled 
glories of the style. With the growth of Stoicism a more 
serious spirit awoke: political liberty was no more; but under 
the rule of the best of sovereigns three generations of subjects 
had learnt that man does not live by politics alone. 

But in Italy, at the death of Petrarch and Boccaccio in 1374, 
it might seem as if there was nothing left to sing of except the 
beauty of nature and woman, and love, which is independent 
of all changes of cities and empires. In the world around there 
was nothing else for a poet to celebrate. Philosophy, escaped 
from the bondage of scholasticism, was in danger of the Inqui- 
sition. Religion, which had inspired Anselm and St. Thomas, 
was obscured by the worldly corruptions of Rome. Already, 
whether free or enslaved, Italy had begun to depend upon the 
will of sovereigns; hope was not for her to be found in Pan- 
dora’s box. But beauty was still there; and for three centuries 
the worship of beauty was the religion of Italy. Italy had com- 
pleted her medieval period. Her middle ages, with all that 
distinguished her from other nations, had been set forth by 
great masters of every art. Her maestria of hand was perfectly 
symbolized by Giotto’s O, But it seemed as if Petrarch was 
to have no successors. From the date of his death, for fifty 
years, no name of first-rate dignity appears in Italy. Yet the 
sacred fire was still burning. Men found, because they were 
seeking. The ancient world was revealed to those who had 
eyes to see, for indeed it needed nothing but the seeing eye to 
recover antiquity from its ruins. Greece and Byzantium had 
been visited by Crusaders, who found there nothing but a 
kindred barbarism. Italians had walked over the graves of 
their forefathers, and were not aware of them. But from these 
ashes was to rise the Pheenix of modern art and science. 


‘ The recovery of the Classics’ (says Mr. Symonds) ‘ was, in truth, 
the decisive fact in Italian evolution. Having attained full con- 
sciousness in the Florence of Dante’s age, the people set forth in 
search of their spiritual patrimony. They found it in the libraries. 
They became possessed of it through the labours of the scholars. = 
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For a hundred years, from the publication of the “ Decameron” in 
1378 to the publication of Poliziano’s “Stanze,” the genius of Ital 
was engaged in an exploratory pilgrimage, the ultimate end of whic 
was the restoration of the national inheritance in ancient Rome. 
This process of renascent classicism, which was tantamount to 
renascent nationality, retarded the growth of the vulgar literature. 
. . « The immediate result of the humanistic movement was the 
separation of the national element into two sections, learned and 
popular, Latin and Italian. . . . At the end of the fifteenth century 
both currents, the learned and the popular, the classical and the 
modern, reunited on a broader plane. The nation, educated by 
scholarship and brought to a sense of its identity, resumed the 
vulgar tongue; and what had hitherto been Tuscan, now became 
Italian.’—Part I. pp. 142-145. 


It was at once the glory and the safeguard of the Italian 
language to have been fixed by the three great harbingers of the 
Renaissance before the rage for Latinity could infect it with 
pedantry. But the growth of the language, of which Dante was 
the champion, was endangered by that very influence which, in 
the end, chastened and fashioned it. The learned or humanistic 
channel of the divided stream has been traced in an earlier 
volume of this work. It was of greater import to the rest of 
Europe than the contemporaneous Italian or popular channel, 
though the obligation of Europe to the vernacular literature of 
Italy at a later date must not be underrated. To the revival 
of learning by Italian humanists we owe the origins of a scien- 
tific method, and all that distinguished Protestantism from the 
crude religious revivals of the middle ages. To the writers of 
Italian in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries we owe the 
fountains of the literature of modern Europe. 


‘Italy, after receiving the lamp of learning from the dying hands 
of Hellas in the days of her own freedom, now, in the time of her 
adversity and ruin, gave it to the North. . . . She was the divinely- 
appointed birthplace of the modern spirit, the workshop of knowledge 
for all Europe, our mistress in the arts and sciences, the Alma Mater 
of our student years, the wellspring of mental freedom and activit 
after ages of stagnation. . . . At the very outset of the era in whic 
we live and play our parts, Italy embraced all philosophy, all scholar- 
ship, all science, all art, all discovery alone.’—‘ Renaissance in Italy,’ 
‘ The Revival of Learning,’ p. 545. 


Unquestionably the most precious gift from the treasury of 
beauty which Italy laid open to the world is that of painting. 
That is permanent, as permanent as the gift of the Greeks. 
Old books are the ancestors of modern books, but old pictures 
are living teachers. But we must not forget our debt to Italy 
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in opening the gate of knowledge, because her contribution to 
literature is not in proportion to that fact, and because her con- 
tribution to art is so immense. Italy alone could hold the torch 
at the outset of the race. She was the heir of ancient Rome 
and Virgilian Italy ; the kindly nurse of the antiquity which gave 
her birth, the mother of arts and eloquence, no less truly than 
Athens. It is true that there is something grotesque in the 
equal crown of honour given to Petrarch and to Beccadelli; 
but in Italy alone were scholars rightly honoured. It is true 
that few now read the master-pieces of the Italian Renaissance, 
but books ‘habent sua fata’—and part of their fate is to be 
read but by a few; and even so, for one student of Hans Sachs, 
Villon, or even Rabelais, there are many of Petrarch and 
Ariosto. 

If this be so, it is no detraction from the glory of Italy that of 
the mass of literature which is bound up in the two volumes 
under review, little remains to delight the world but Ariosto. 
Boiardo and Pulci are still read by students, but an Englishman 
has good reason to be thankful for the rest of the literature of 
the Renaissance, if he remembers the debt owed to it by Spenser, 
and still more by Milton. Milton’s poetry was based upon 
Italian literature, no less than upon the writings of Greece 
and Rome. The whole achievement of the Italians passed by 
right of conquest into his verse; and it was no unworthy use 
of life to have made rich the blood of Milton, as his mute 
inglorious forefathers did well to live, that their son might be 
famous. 

To the eighty-two years given by Mr. Symonds as the 
period of Renaissance Literature from the capture of Con- 
stantinople to the death of Ariosto—belong no great names but 
those of Machiavelli, Poliziano, Pulci, Boiardo, and Ariosto, 
and these, Ariosto alone excepted, are minorum gentium, not 
worthy to sit on the same Parnassus with Dante and Petrarch. 
The study of the rest conveys therefore some sense of weariness. 
In his third volume, Mr. Symonds had only to range from 
summit to summit of fame, as he rehearsed the splendid names 
which illustrate the Schools of Italian painting. In literature, 
though the names are many, the enduring result is meagre. 
Hence it comes that the chief interest of these volumes is his- 
torical, or even archeological, rather than literary. We are 
invited to study, not Ariosto, the flower of the Renaissance, 
but the contemporaries and predecessors by whom he was 
formed. A right method does not remain barren; and if, like 
the farmer in AZsop, Mr. Symonds has not found a treasure in 
his vineyard, his labour is not therefore fruitless; for we are 
better 
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better able to understand Ariosto by working among the weeds 
and briars, and even the earth and dung, out of which grew so 
stately a plant. 

We do not grudge Mr. Symonds the pleasure he has felt and 
given in introducing his survey of Italian literature with essays 
on Dante, Petrarch, and Boccaccio. His strength is nowhere 
shown better than in such work, and the reader will probably 
learn more and with more pleasure from these chapters and the 
corresponding essays on Boiardo and Ariosto, than from much 
of the work, which is necessarily little more than a catalogue 
raisonné of more or less obscure names. To begin with Dante 
and end with Ariosto is a descent, but not a bathos; for with 
Ariosto we are still on the heights of poetry, And if we are 
inclined to complain that these early fathers of Italian art do 
not belong to a history of the Renaissance, it is not out of place 
to remember that the treatment of the subject in these five 
volumes has been historical, and that if the epic poet must not 
begin the story of Troy with the egg laid by Leda, it is within 
the province of the historian to investigate origins as well as 
results. p 

Italian literature at the death of Petrarch was Tuscan. 
Tuscan, that is, as being the form of Italian used by the Tuscan 
writers, for Dante claims for the ‘vulgare illustre’ not a 
Tuscan but a pan-Italian origin. From the time of Politian 
the Tuscan idiom was finally accepted as the literary language 
of Italy. 


‘The medium prepared by the scholars was demanded in order 
that the Tuscan classics should be accepted by the nation as their 
own. Towards the close of the 15th century, a fusion between the 
humanistic and the vulgar literatures was made; and this is the 
renascence of Italian—no longer Tuscan, but participated by the race 
at large.’—Part i. p. 144. 

‘The space of forty years’ tranquillity and equilibrium, which pre- 
ceded Charles VIII.’s invasion, marked an epoch of recombination and 
consolidation, when the two currents of national energy, learned and 
populur, met to form the culture of the golden age. After being 
Tuscan and neo-Latin, the literature which expressed the nation now 
became Italian. Such is the importance of the Quattrocento in Italian 
history—long denied, late recognised, but now at length acknow- 
ledged as necessary and decisive for both Italy and Europe.’— 
Part i. p. 147. 


Historically, as we have said, the Italian literature of the 
fifteenth century is of importance. But in its intrinsic merits 
it would seem, from Mr. Symonds’s account of it, to have 
but little value except as containing models of style on which 

later 
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later writers were formed. His account of the novels of 
Sacchetti, Ser Giovanni, Alberti, and other writers of more or 
less notoriety, the lyrics, classics, and pastorals, the romances, 
the histories, and comedies, which the vernacular art of this 
period produced, does not tempt the reader to spend much time 
in the study of them. A slight acquaintance with the lighter 
literature of Italy will lead to the recognition of what is charac- 
teristic of Italian literature in the main, the dearth of worthy 
subjects, and the absence of noble and tender sentiment; the 
predominance of sound over sense, Jue in part, no doubt, to 
the mellifluous sweetness of the language, which disguises bare- 
ness of thought alike to authors and readers; but also pointing 
to a debased state of feeling in the nation, that ‘servility 
and corruption,’ to which Mr, Symonds often recurs as be- 
longing to the Italian character during the Renaissance period. 
Let Mr. Symonds speak for himself of one or two of these 
writers. 

Sacchetti, the friend and admirer of Boccaccio, represents in 
his ‘ Novelle,’ ‘a world without tenderness, pathos, high prin- 
ciple, passion, or enthusiasm—men and women delighting in 
coarse humour, in practical jokes of inconceivable vulgarity, in 
language of undisguised grossness, in cruelty, fraud, violence, 
incontinence!’ Ser Giovanni, author of ‘Il Pecorone,’ ‘ versi- 
fied and set to music all the principal motives upon which 
the Novella of feeling turned, and formed an ars amandi adapted 
to the use of the people.’ Masuccio, whose praise is sincerity 
and truth to nature, finds his subjects among ‘ cobblers, tailors, 
prostitutes, preaching-friars, miracle-workers, relic-mongers, 
bawds, ruffians, lepers, highway robbers, gondoliers, inn- 
keepers, porters, Moorish slaves, the panders to base appetites 
and every sort of sin.’ Lorenzo de’ Medici was not ashamed 
to parody Dante; ‘ burlesquing Virgil and Beatrice in the dis- 
gusting Bartolino and Nastigio. The poem’ (I Beoni) ‘might 
be called the Paradise of Drunkards, or their Hell; for it con- 
sists of a succession of scenes in which intoxication in all 
stages and topers of every calibre are introduced. The tone is 
coldly satirical, sardonically comic.’ In Colonna, the author of 
the ‘ Hypnerotomachia,’ ‘ the spirituality of the past, which has 
become consumptive and ineffective by lapse of time and long 
familiarity, yields to vigorous animalism . . . Allegory is but 
a transparent veil, to make the nudity of natural impulse more 
fascinating.’ * 

Yet whatever their theme, whatever their sentiment, the 





* Part i. pp. 149, 153, 182, 383, 230, 231. 
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heritage of beauty belongs to these writers as to all those who 
have used the Italian tongue. Not only is the language beautiful, 
but it is always pictorial, and the pictures are of never ending 
beauty. The following description of Colonna’s style contains 
all the notes of the Renaissance sense of beauty. 


‘ Minute details of inexhaustible variety, bringing before our ima- 
gination the architecture, sculpture, and painting of the 15th century, 
its gardens, palaces, and temples, its processions, triumphs, and 
ceremonial shows, its delight in costly jewels, furniture, embroidery 
and banquets, its profound feeling for the beauty of women, and its 
admiration for the goodliness of athletic manhood, are massed together 
with bewildering profusion.’—Part i. p. 226. 


This passage sets before us the pictorial character of Italian 
art—it might serve as a description of the painting as well as 
the literature of the country and the age. 

Of popular poetry in the transition period there was no lack, 
chiefly love songs, ‘ Rispetti,’ ‘ Stornelli,’ ‘Strambotti,’ or by 
whatever other names they were known; but one of the most 
remarkable features in the popular poetry of this period is the 
growth of hymns or songs of divine love, which in the form of 
Laudi and Divozioni gave birth to a kind of sacred drama or 
pageantry, much resembling the northern mysteries, which was 
developed more fully in the ‘Sacre Rappresentazioni’ of the 
fifteenth century, and has not wholly expired at the present date. 
Mr. Symonds is probably right in attributing to these sacred 
tableaux an influence exercised upon the plastic arts and in part 
derived from them. The Ammergau play furnished a ‘succession 
of familiar tableaux. The ‘Sacre Rappresentazioni’ in the same 
way may have borrowed from the painters, and lent to them 
new ideas of draping and grouping. One survival of such 
things may be seen in the ‘ Sacro Monte’ of Varallo and else- 
where. In England they find shape in the masques of the 
Elizabethan and Caroline times. Milton and Cowley owe thus 
another debt to Italy. 

We ought also not to pass over without mention a class of 
popular literature which was connected with the Laudi and 
other sacred poetry. Some of the Novelle had a graver meaning : 
but there was also a vernacular sacred literature addressed to 
the people. The letters of St. Catherine of Siena, the popular 
lives of saints, detached copies of which are to be found in old 
libraries, and (later) the sermons and the ‘Triumph of the 


_ Cross’ of Savonarola, are instances of a genuine religious 


literature, which did not despise the graces of style and helped 
to form the language of the people. 
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The Quattrocento period produced one writer who, says 
Hallam,* ‘if measured by the universality of his genius may 
claim a place in the temple of glory he has not filled.’ Leo 
Baptista Alberti,} poet, philosopher, mathematician, inventor, 
architect, painter, sculptor, musician, is worthy to be named in 
the same order with the two more famous Italians, Lionardo da 
Vinci and Michael Angelo, ‘men not superior to Alberti in 
universality of mental powers, but in their transcendency and 
command over immortal fame.’t 


‘ Whether we regard him from the point of view of art, of science, 
or of literature, he occupies in each department the position of pre- 
cursor, pioneer, and indicator. Always original and always fertile, 
he prophesied of lands he was not privileged to enter, leaving the 
memory of dim and varied greatness rather than any solid monument 
behind him.’—Part i. p. 184. 


In contrast to the fate of Alberti, who is remembered while 
his works are forgotten, is that of a book of doubtful authorship, 
which Mr. Symonds assures us has never ceased to be the most 
widely popular cf all books written in Italian, a household 
classic found in every contadino’s cottage ; ‘1 Reali di Francia.’ 
The Arthurian cycle of legends, ‘ Arturi regis ambages pulcher- 
rimz ’§ was at an early period imported into Italy from the land 
of the langue @oil and took root there. The ‘Tavola Ritonda,’ 
‘Cento Novelle,’ ‘ Laberinto d’Amore,’ and other romances, had 
this origin. All readers of Dante are familiar with his references 
to Lancelot, Tristram, Modred, and the other personages of 
Arthur’s court. The ‘Reali di Francia, a prose poem like 
Sir Thomas Mallory’s ‘ Morte d’Arthur,’ fixed these legends as 
the national heritage, and from them sprang the two Orlandos 
and the ‘ Morgante Maggiore.’ 

To follow Mr. Symonds in his exhaustive treatment of Italian 
literature during the Renaissance period would take us beyond 
our limits. We can only note a few ‘apices rerum,’ content 
if we can engage readers of this paper to read Mr. Symonds’s 
volumes for themselves, and to be led from them to the study 
of the originals. 

Poliziano is claimed by Mr. Symonds as a poet spoilt by 
scholarship. His place as a humanist was treated of in an 
earlier volume of this work. ‘He was the greatest student, 
and the greatest poet in Greek and Latin, that Italy has pro- 
duced. In the history of European pomone I he stands 








* «Hist. Lit.’ Part i. ch. iii. § 111. t Dante de Vulg. Elog. 1, x. 
+ Alberti was born about 1405, d. 1472. § Hallam, ibid. 
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midway between Petrarch and Erasmus.’* Before he was 
twenty he had translated most part of the Iliad into Latin. 
He perfected ‘at one stroke’ the Italian octave stanza. He 
waked the Muse of Italy with ‘the full deep intonations of 
a golden instrument.’ He was the greatest stylist of his age ; 
one of the greatest of any age. The ‘Stanze’ were followed 
by the ‘ Orfeo,’ a lyrical drama written in forty-eight hours, the 
perfect treatment of a theme more lyrical than dramatic, a 
libretto rather than a tragedy. He wrote ‘ Rispetti,’ ‘ Ballate,’ 
‘Canzoni,’ of which the best remembered or least forgotten is 
the ode addressed to ‘La Bella Simonetta.’ Who reads them 
now? Like many another writer of his time, he ‘lives but in 
panegyric.’ But he had lived to celebrate ‘the marriage of 
Faustus and Helen, the medieval and the ancient world.’ He 
did for Italy what Lessing did for Germany. From the date 
of Poliziano and Lorenzo de’ Medici, his friend and patron, 
there was no question of the claim of the language of Dante 
and Boccaccio, whether it be called Tuscan or, as Dante ruled 
it, Italian, to hold the field of Italian literature. 

Pulci follows, and the note is struck in the ‘Morgante 
Maggiore,’ which was repeated in a gentler tone by Ariosto, 
and exaggerated by Rabelais, Butler, and Swift. The sense of 
irony, so strong in Italian literature, is here revealed in open 
scoffing. Written not for students but ‘canto by canto, to be 
recited in the palace of the Via Larga at the table where 
Poliziano and Ficino gathered with Michelangelo Buonarroti 
and Cristoforo Landino,’ the ‘Morgante’ had no serious and 
sustained object. ‘ Passing by rapid transitions from grave to 
gay, from pathos to cynicism, from theological speculations 
to ribaldry, it is at one and the same time a mirror of the 
popular taste which suggested the form, and also of the courtly 
wits who listened to it laughing.’ It is romantic, heroic, 
ironical, and burlesque. ‘It has indeed been’ (says Hallam, 
gravely) ‘a question among Italian critics whether the poem 
of Pulci is to be reckoned burlesque,’ { and his conclusion is 
that it cannot be maintained that Pulci meant to excite any 
other emotion than laughter, and that the fine passages which 
Mr. Symonds thinks ‘enough to convince the most incredulous 
of doctrinaires’§ are no more than instances of a systematic 
spirit of parody. We cannot presume to reconcile the dis- 
agreeing doctors, but we are reminded of the question put by 
Philaminte to Trissotin, 





* Part i. p. 399. ¢ ‘Lit. of Eur.’ Part i. ch. iii. § 83. 
t Part i p. 441, § Part i. p. 446, 
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‘Mais quand vous avez fait ce charmant quoi qu’on die, 
Avez-vous compris, vous, toute son énergie ? 
Songiez-vous bien vous-méme & tout ce qu’il nous dit? 
Et pensiez-vous alors y mettre tant d’esprit ?’ 


The ‘Morgante Maggiore’ is interesting to English readers as 
having been the model of Hookham Frere’s ‘ Whistlecraft’ 
burlesque, from which Byron took the hint which determined 
the literary form assumed by ‘Don Juan.’ Byron’s translation 
of the first canto of the ‘Morgante’ closely resembles Frere’s 
‘King Arthur,’ and the transition to the style and manner of 
‘Don Juan’ is easy. The noble burlesque, of which Don 
Quixote is the highest example, is almost unknown to English 
poetry; and the sustained irony which is of its essence is not 
akin to the English genius. Hudibras and Gulliver are entirely 
wanting in dignity ; and the ‘ Rape of the Lock’ was fashioned 
on a different model and belongs to a different order of litera- 
ture. But the gaiety and recklessness of ‘Don Juan’ has much 
in common with the ‘Morgante.’ Far less interesting from the 
remoteness of its subjects, and inferior in poetic fire to the 
English poem, the ‘Morgante’ is yet worthy to be its precursor ; 
and in vigour and manliness, in speed and security of diction, 
in all that makes the art of writing, Pulci is at no disadvantage. 
It must be observed, however, that ‘ Morgante’ is a romantic 
burlesque, ‘Don Juan’ a satire; and that the cynical tone of 
the one does not lend itself to comparison with the careless 
merriment of the other. 

The religious or mock-religious character of the ‘ Morgante 
Maggiore’ has been much discussed. Byron’s opinion was that 
the object of Pulci was not to throw ridicule on the Church, but 
only to chastise the follies of the monastic life. His piety has 
at any rate a secular tone; and it is difficult to believe that his 

arodies of Dante have not something of a profane intention. 
Bich profanity, however, belongs to the spirit of his nation 
rather than to his own character. Boccaccio’s introduction of 
the most sacred passages and subjects into scenes of broad 
farce is incredible to a northern imagination; and of Giotto 
himself—might we not almost say of St. Francis ?—anecdotes 
are recorded which go beyond all theories of consistency. The 
Italian nation, full of the wisdom or irony of experience, having 
long lost hope, and learnt to find its pains and pleasures in 
the present life, was essentially sceptical. Yet whilst, with a 
cynical sincerity, the Italian confessed to himself all the con- 
tradictions involved in belief, he sought for no solution of 
great problems other than was afforded by the Church. To 
this 
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this day the pococurante ends a Pagan life by a Christian 
death ; and Leo X., who could say, ‘ Quantas divitias nobis 
dedit hzc de Christo fabula,’ and whose idea of the Papacy 
was a thing to be enjoyed, yet, at the end of his life, half 
believed himself to be the Vicar of a fabulous Christ, and at 
least acted the part of Supreme Pontiff as in a serious drama, 
not a farce. Nor was it only practical men who exhibited 
this contrast of opinion and faith. Pomponazzi (for a brilliant 
analysis of whose philosophy we refer the reader to Mr. 
Symonds’s last volume) works out the whole question of the 
immortality of the soul to a negation, and then, ‘ as a Christian, 
briefly and summarily states his belief in all that he has just 
denied,’ *—determined, as it seems, to act out by anticipation 
Pascal’s axiom, ‘Il faut étre Pyrrhonniste accompli et Chrétien 
soumis.’ There is no necessary disparity in such an attitude 
of mind. In our own day the sense of the permanence of irre- 
concileable antinomies has led some to accept contraries as 
true, and to believe that their reconciliation lies for the present 
outside the scope of human speculation, but is none the less a 
truth. 

Boiardo, the contemporary of Pulci; is one of many writers 
whose fame has been obscured by a greater, as the genius of 
Shakspeare has rebuked that of Marlowe, as the star of Lessing 
pales before Schiller and Goethe. The ‘ Orlando Innamorato’ 
had the misfortune to be disguised by Berni’s rifacimento and 
further bedevilled by Berni’s enemies; so that for three cen- 
turies the original poem was forgotten, till it was edited in its 
integrity by Panizzi. It is too late now to restore this poem 
to the place which it deserves. ‘It has been rarely sought or 
— even in Italy,’ says Hallam. ‘Because the style of 

oiardo is rough and provincial, while that of Ariosto is by all 
consent “divine,” Boiardo has been almost forgotten by pos- 
terity..t But he was valued by Milton, ‘whose ear pursued 
almost to excess the pleasure of harmonious names, and who 
loved to expatiate in these imaginary regions ;’ and many fine 
strokes in ‘ Paradise Lost’ are due to Boiardo’s poem touched 
by the alchemy of Milton.t 

Not even Milton’s approval, however, can reconcile modern 
taste to endless combats of giants and monsters, knights and 
enchanters, whose exploits, however magnificent, are as mono- 
tonous as incredible. The modern spirit requires verisimili- 
tude in the first place. It can hardly forgive even Victor 
Hugo for his extravagances. It is pleased by the sobriety 





* Part ii. pp. 476,477. + Parti. p. 459. $ For instance, B. vi. 317; ii. 714. 
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of the ‘Idylls of the King,’ as much as by its fancy, and 
much more than by its mysticism. It dislikes an allegory, 
and barely tolerates an adventure; and lacks, above all, the 
leisurely temper which can pursue a single story through 
25,000 lines without fatigue. Add to this the sameness of a 
style which allows almost every line to end with the close of a 
sentence or a clause, and we need go no further for reasons why 
the ‘Innamorato’ has not many readers at this date. Yet we 
are sometimes tempted to think, as we read the passages trans- 
lated by Mr. Symonds in this book, that if he would take up on 
a larger scale the work so admirably done in detail, Boiardo 
would again be listened to with pleasure by those English 
readers—and they are not a few—who are charmed by the long 
drawn-out sweetness of the ‘ Earthly Paradise.’ Such stanzas 
as the following deserve a better fate than to be presented 
merely as fragments :— 
‘Far more than health, far more than strength is worth, 

Nay more than pleasure, more than honour vain, 

Is friendship tried alike in dole and mirth : 

For when one love doth join the hearts of twain, 

Their woes are halved, their joys give double birth 

To joy, by interchange of grief and pain ; 

And when doubts rise, with free and open heart 

Each calls his friend, who gladly bears a part.’ * 


Boiardo’s own fame is lost in that of Ariosto. The ‘ Furioso’ 
was the continuation of the ‘Innamorato.’ ‘ Without the 
“ Innamorato,”’ says Mr. Symonds, ‘the “ Furioso” is mean- 
ingless. | The ‘Orlando Furioso’ we hope to describe at 
length in a future number, and therefore it is unnecessary on 
the present occasion to do more than allude to the poem 
which ‘enthroned Ariosto as the Orpheus of his age,’ and 
has given him a place among the highest seats of Parnassus. 
Ariosto, ‘without Dante’s anger or Swift’s indignation, without 
the humour of Cervantes or the fire of Juvenal, without Tasso’s 
piety or Shakspere’s England, yet equal as an artist to the 
greatest singers whom the world has known,’ { possessed beyond 
all poets the sense of beauty. He had not the qualities which 
make an epic, a lyric, or a dramatic poet. But Boiardo had 
pointed the way in which his genius could travel most serenely 
and securely, and he has left the greatest romantic poem in 
the world. It is a commonplace of criticism to reject the subjects 
chosen by poets. But though the chivalry renowned by Ariosto 
was past and dead, a memory not a faith, though the incidents 











* Part i. p. 474. + Parti. p. 458, 
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are extravagant, the characters unreal, the circumstances childish 
and impossible, no one has ever wished Ariosto a better subject 
than his ‘Orlando.’ ‘ This mad, unprofitable medley ’ furnished 
him with the subject-matter of a perfect work of pictorial art 
as no more sober or more lofty theme could have done. Mr. 
Symonds eloquently sets forth the fineness and the peculiar 
character of Ariosto’s irony, the fancy, the fun, the light-hearted- 
ness, the pathos, the ease, the swiftness, the strength and delicacy 
of his verse, the majesty of his diction, in a word, the perfect 
style which gives him the title of divine; the fertility of inven- 
tion, the art of story-telling, which makes the ‘ Furioso’ the 
most attractive of poems. No poet ever followed imagination 
so far without licence—imagination enough to furnish a score 
of poets, yet ‘invariably balanced by practical good sense.’ No 
writer ever had more perfectly the power of saying what he 
would. ‘ Ariosto has no mannerism. He always finds exactly 
the expression needed to give clearness to the object he pre- 
sents.* Whether the mood be elegiac or satiric, humorous or 
heroic, idyllic or rhetorical, this absolute sincerity and direct- 
ness of language maintains him at an even level. In each case 
he has given the right, the best, the natural investiture to thought, 
and his phrases have the self-evidence of crystals.’ 

In thought as well as language Ariosto is the perfect exponent 
of the Italian Renaissance, its clearness of vision, its study of 
form, and its sense of beauty, and with his name this brief 
survey of Mr. Symonds’s work may most fitly conclude :— 


‘In him the chief artistic forces of the age were so combined, that 
he remains its best interpreter. Painting, the cardinal art of Italy, 
determined his method; and the tide of his narrative carried with it 
the idyll, the elegy, and the novella, . . . The defect of deep passion 
and serious thought, the absence of enthusiasm, combined with rare 
analytic powers and an acute insight into human nature, placed 
Ariosto in close relation to his age. Free from illusions, struggling 
after no high-set ideal, accepting the world as he found it, without 
the impulse to affirm or to deny, without hate, scorn, indignation, or 
revolt, he represented the spirit of the 16th century in those qualities 
which were the source of moral and political decay to the Italians. 
But he also embodied the strong points of this epoch—especially that 
sustained pursuit of beauty in form, that width of intellectual sym- 
pathy, that urbanity of tone and delicacy of perception, which 
rendered Italy the mistress of the arts, the propagator of culture for 
the rest of Europe.’—Part ii. pp. 49, 50. 


We leave without regret much of that which forms the 





* Part ii ii. pp. 
+ How unlike Virgil, the perfect master of the opposite style! 
Vol. 154.—No. 307. E subject 
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subject of Mr. Symonds’s last volume. The vast dunghill of 
obscene literature (the importance of which is perhaps some- 
what exaggerated by our author), ‘ Novelle,’ ‘Capitoli,’ satires, 
epistles, ‘Ragionamenti,’ dialogues; a treasury of Priapic and 
‘ pornographic’ literature like nothing which the world has 
seen or (it may be hoped) will see; acultus of Venus Vulgi- 
vaga, whose high priest is the bestial but splendid Aretino. 
His supremacy in the literature of his time, his relations 
with popes, kings, and cardinals; the epithets ‘divinissimo,’ 
‘ precellentissimo,’ ‘ omnipotente,’ which are heaped upon him; 
his impudence, villainy, obscenity, and successful ruffianism, 
furnish Mr. Symonds with one of his most sparkling chapters, 
and may give a text to the moralist who investigates the relations 
of ethics and art. Aretino is the Alexander VI. of literature, 
as much an ‘incarnate solecism’ in art as Alexander VI. in 
religion, and no less a genuine growth of the age. 

We can do no more than allude to the satiric and Maccaronic 
muses of Berni and Folengo; the drama, tragic and comic, 
poor in itself, but not without ‘an influence upon the later 
drama of England and France; the pastorals of Sannazzaro, 
the inventor of Arcadia, and his friend Pontano, the fore- 
runners of Tasso and Guarini; the histories of Machiavelli 
and Guicciardini; the philosophy of Pomponazzi. And we 
must be content to refer the reader to Mr. Symonds’s treat- 
ment of the Renaissance within a Renaissance, which set up 
academies of Petrarchisti under a thousand fantastic names, 
whose business was to systematize and enslave their native 
tongue, and send scholars to study Petrarch and Boccaccio as 
their fathers had studied the Latin classics. Bembo is the 
dictator now, as Poliziano fifty years earlier. Under this in- 
fluence Italian becomes academical, and the full ripeness of 
style, into which all other qualities had been absorbed, degene- 
rates into insipidity and corruption. Tasso is the perfect fruit 
produced by that vigorous growth of which we have called 
Ariosto the flower. 

We cannot do better, in conclusion, than direct the reader’s 
attention to the carefully wrought and brilliant chapter with 
which the ‘ Renaissance in Italy’ comes to an end. The 
author points out the great significance to Europe of the work 
done by Italy for Art and Literature in preparing that in- 
tellectual medium in which we are now living. It was the 
function of Rebellion to introduce the period of Science, and 
that function was discharged by Italy. But while delivering 
the world from the Middle Ages, her office was not purely 
negative. Italian scholarship restored models of beauty, to 
which 
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which her sculptors, architects, painters, and poets, gave a new 
life. The teaching of beauty, which is what makes literature 
permanent, came from Italy to enlighten and humanize the rest 
of Europe. 

With the Renaissance ends the golden age of Italian art. The 
Bolognese school of painting has left its worst traditions of in- 
sincerity and staginess to be travestied by the moderns. Aca- 
demical training can ensure correct drawing, perspective, and 
chiaroscuro. The Italians taught at least all that could be 
known about high lights, the laws of grouping, the principle of 
the pyramid ; but no academies could bring to life the spirit of 
Lionardo or Raphael. Sculpture took its stand on the Bridge 
of St. Angelo in the extravagant draperies and impossible atti- 
tudes of Bernini’s apostles, Since that date there has been one 
Italian sculptor of eminence, Canova, whose works, though 
graceful in design, have little life or originality of idea to 
atone for weakness of execution. The noble art of Alberti, 
Sansovino, Bramante, and Palladio, degenerated into a school of 
architecture which, till recent years, could produce nothing supe- 
rior to the monstrous dome of San CarJo at Milan and the petty 
spire of Sta. Croce at Florence, and now seems to be chiefly 
occupied in destroying ancient monuments under the name of 
‘restoration.’ After Tasso and Guarini, we find little but the 
effeminate twitterings of Metastasio and the gentle melodies of 
Filicaia. But the old spirit of literature is not dead. The 
gravity of Dante, lost through so many ages, seems to be again 
awaking. Leopardi, in the opinion of some judges the greatest 
Italian name of this century, in seriousness and loftiness of 
purpose stands high in the roll of poets. Nor need a nation 
think humbly of its modern poets, which numbers among them 
such names as Giusti, Ugo Foscolo, and Carducci. In other 
branches of literature Italy is not behind the other nations. 
Manzoni, d’Azeglio, Grossi, Villari, de Sanctis, are known to 
all Europe. In science and philosophy enough is written by 
Italians to make it likely that, before a generation has passed, 
the Italian language will rank again with French, English, 
and German, and become as necessary a part of a liberal 
education as it was in the days of Shakspere. The nation has 
resumed its seriousness, and not lost its power of expression. 
It has only to speak, and the charm of beauty will be felt again, 
and the hoarser voices of the northern writers will be hushed to 
listen. ‘The ‘ gift of beauty,’ no longer an unhappy dowry, will 
restore that empire over the nations which, in another sense, was 
claimed for the Romans by Virgil. 

There still remains, moreover, in Italian literature, incom- 
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municable to other nations, that strong national character, 
whether it is called Latin or Italic, which has remained the 
same for six hundred years, and which is the secret of that 
sudden and complete political unity which so confounded the 
prophets of twenty years ago—a unity which, whatever unex- 
— changes it may undergo, will assuredly never be lost. 
taly, for all its corruption and servility, has more than other 
nations of that temper of equality which asserts itself by 
laughter—a temper of contrasts, in which want of high senti- 
ment is balanced by love of beauty, want of earnestness and 
piety by practical sense and hatred of illusions, political weak- 
ness by plebeian satire. The spirit of the plebs is in her litera- 
ture, cheerful, sensuous, unabashed, loving the day for the day, 
cynical and malicious, city-born, impudent, democratic, never 
forgetting that her heritage of slavery succeeded a time of 
empire, and that she is indeed the heir of old Rome. 

It is perhaps not too fantastic to see an allegory of the Italian 
spirit in Rome itself, as it was twenty years ago, before it had 
become a modern capital. The narrow streets, the bright sky 
and air, the sombre arches and sunny piazzas; the heaps of 
filth at the corners of palaces ; the beggars crowding round the 
coaches of cardinals ; the naked show of art in buildings, foun- 
tains, sculptures, not hidden away in museums as in the North, 
but sunning itself with careless prodigality, side by side with 
the ugliest modern commonplace ; the dressed-up models and 
the shaggy faun-like contadini ; the sublime sanctuaries, served 
by dirty priests; the holy mysteries profaned by laughing 
actors ; the mixture of garlic and incense, of vulgarity, profanity, 
and divinity ; and through and under all the sense of a people, 
the genuine plebs Romana, living their own life fearlessly and 
carelessly, regarding neither Pope nor Cesar, as ready as 
ever to drag Sejanus with a hook, or let Pasquino speak their 
contempt of what they endure. Reaching back into remotest 
time, the spirit of Italy is still young. The periods of decad- 
ence through which she has past have been succeeded by a fresh 
resurgence ; and though corruption and servility, cynicism and 
licence, are still among her characteristics, the future as well 
as the past is hers, and she will yet again take that place among 
the nations of the world to which she has a claim by her hopes 
no less than by her memories. 
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ArT. IIl.—1. Poems of Wordsworth. Chosen and Edited by 
Matthew Arnold. London, 1880. 

2. Poetry of Byron. Chosen and Arranged by Matthew Arnold. 
London, 1881. 

3. Wordsworth et La Poésie Moderne del Angleterre. Par. Ed. 
Scherer. The ‘Temps.’ June 17th, June 24th, and July 1st. 
Paris, 1881. 


— present age can hardly be reproached either with an 

absence of admirers or with a lack of self-complacency. 
Even its most fervid flatterers, however, ever and anon admit 
that it exhibits a few trifling defects ; and among these is some- 
times named a diminution of popular interest in poetic literature. 
Some have attributed this decline to one cause, some to another ; 
but the fact can hardly be disputed. The Heavenly Muse is 
suffering a partial eclipse. The gross and material substance 
of the earth has somehow got between her and the Soul, that 
source and centre of her gentle light; and some among us 
aver that, with the progress of Science and the production at 
will of its precise and stedfast lights, fitful luminaries of night 
may henceforth be dispensed with. But spiritual eclipses, 
though not to be predicted with the accuracy with which 
physical eclipses are foretold, and though unfortunately they 
endure for longer periods, are equally transitory ; and the nine- 
teenth century is scarcely original, and will perhaps not prove 
to be correct, in fancying that the garish and obedient flame of 
material philosophy will prove a satisfactory substitute for the 
precious, if precarious, illumination of the spirit. 

Among the causes that have contributed to divert popular 
affection and popular sympathy from poetical literature, there 
are three that deserve to be especially indicated. The first of 
these is the multiplication of prose romances, which, though so 
much lower in literary value and in artistic character than 
poetry, and so much less elevating in their tendency, are better 
fitted to stimulate the vulgar imagination, and minister more 
freely to the common craving for excitement, The second cause 
is the reaction that has settled upon mankind from the fervid 
hopes inspired at the beginning of the century by the propa- 
gation of those theories, and the propounding of those promises, 
which the historian associates with the French Revolution. All 
saner minds have long since discovered that happiness is to be 
procured neither for the individual nor for the community by mere 
political changes; and the discovery has been distinctly hostile 
to literary enthusiasm. Finally, many poets, and nearly all the 
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critics of poetry, in our time, seem determined to alienate 
ordinary human beings from contact with the Muse. The world 
is ne persuaded that it is an ignoramus; and the vast 
majority of people, after being told, year after year, that what 
they do not understand is poetry, and what they do not care one 
straw about is the proper theme and the highest expression 
of song, end by concluding that poetry has become a mystery 
beyond their intelligence, a sort of freemasonry from whose 
symbols they are jealously excluded. Unable to appreciate 
what the critics tell them are the noblest productions of genius, 
they modestly infer that between genius and themselves there 
is no method of communication ; and, incapable of reading with 
pleasure the poetry they are assured ought to fill them with 
rapture, they desist from reading poetry altogether. They have 
noi the self-confidence to choose their own poets and select their 
own poetry ; and indeed, in these days, the only chance any 
writer has of being read is that he should first be greatly talked 
about. Thus, what between the poets who are talked about by 
so-called experts, and thus made notorious, but whom ordinary 
folks find unreadable, and the poets, if there be any such, whom 
ordinary folks would read with pleasure if they knew of their 
existence, but of whom they have scarcely heard, poetry has 
become ‘ caviare to the general,’ who content themselves with 
the coarser flavour of the novel, the more easily digested pa- 
bulum of the newspaper, and the stale and warmed-up kick- 
shaws of the modern stage. 

But if poetry is now comparatively little read, no one can 
deny that it is much written about ; and many persons would 
perhaps see in the second of these facts a reason for doubting 
the reality of the first. But the contradiction is only apparent. 
Poetry is now the subject of much prose criticism, prose ex- 
position, and prose controversy ; but the controversialists are 
the poets themselves, or those who aspire to the title. The sub- 
ject is treated by them with much earnestness, indeed with some 
little heat ; and it is easy to perceive that the main object of most 
of the disputants is to establish the superiority of the poet whom 
the critic himself most admires, and possibly whom he himself 
most resembles. The controversy rages around those poets alone, 
who belong to the present century, and practically, these are six 
in number ; Byron, Coleridge, Keats, Shelley, Scott, and Words- 
worth. Each of these has his votaries, his disciples, his pas- 
sionate advocates. The public look on, a little bewildered ; 
for who is to decide when doctors disagree? Few, if any, of 
the disputants, lay down any canons respecting poetry, which 
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of umpire even to his own satisfaction ; and he is left, like the 
controversialists themselves, to abide by his own personal tastes, 
and to estimate poets and poetry according to his individual 
fancy. 

Tne therefore with no slight satisfaction we heard that 
one of our poets, who is likewise a critic, but who brings to 
his criticisms moderation of language and measure of statement, 
was about to appraise the English poets who have written in 
this century, but who have for many years joined the Immortals. 
To Mr. Matthew Arnold, if to any one amongst us, may be 
applied the passage from Wordsworth, to be found in the ‘ Sup- 
plementary Essay ’ published in 1815. 


‘Whither then shall we turn for that union of qualifications 
which must necessarily exist before the decisions of a critic can be 
of absolute value? For a mind at once poetical and philosophical ; 
for a critic whose affections are as free and kindly as the spirit of 
society, and whose understanding is as severe as that of dispassionate 
government? Where are we to look for that initiatory com 
of mind which no selfishness can disturb; for a nat sensibility 
that has been tutored into correctness, without losing anything of its 
quickness ; and for active faculties, capable of answering the demands 
which an author of original imagination shall make upon them, 
associated with a judgment that cannot be duped into admiration by 
aught that is unworthy of it? Among those, and those only, who, 
never having suffered their youthful love of poetry to remit much of 
its force, have applied to the consideration of the laws of this art 
the best power of their understandings.’ 


To Mr. Arnold, if to any amongst us, we say, may be applied 
this enumeration of the qualities indispensable to a trust- 
worthy critic of poetry ; and, if the conclusions at which he bids 
us to arrive should not turn out to be such as we can wholly 
accept, at least we shall have the satisfaction of feeling that we 
dissent from one who has not invited our attention in vain, and 
who perhaps, by the avowals he incidentally makes in the 
course of his argument, has enabled us to hold with all the more 
confidence certain opinions which we will endeavour to esta- 
blish by independent reasons of our own. 

Here, with sufficient brevity for the present, is the conclusion 
of Mr. Arnold on the vexed question of the primacy among 
the English poets, no longer living, of the present century. 


‘I place Wordsworth’s poetry above Byron’s, on the whole, 


— in some points he was greatly Byron’s inferior. But these 


two, Wordsworth and Byron, stand, it seems to me, first and pre- 
eminent in actual performance, a glorious pair, among the English 
poets of this century. Keats had probably, indeed, a more con- 
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summate poetic gift than either of them; but he died having pro- 
duced too little and being as yet too immature to rival them. 1 for 
my part can never even think of equalling with them any other of 
their contemporaries ; either Coleridge, poet and philosopher wrecked 
in a mist of opium; or Shelley, beautiful and ineffectual angel, 
beating in the void his luminous wings in vain. Wordsworth and 
Byron stand out by themselves. When the year 1900 is turned, and 
our nation comes to recount her poetic glories in the century which 
has just then ended, the first names with her will be these.’ 


Holding the opinion he does concerning Wordsworth and 
Byron, Mr. Arnold has published a selection from the works of 
both, in distinct and separate volumes, and he believes that he 
has thereby rendered an equal service to each. ‘Alone,’ he 
writes, ‘among our poets of the earlier part of this century, 
Byron and Wordsworth not only furnish material enough for a 
volume of this kind, but also, it seems to me, they both of them 
gain considerably by being thus exhibited.’ We, on the con- 
trary, submit that if the comparison is to end here, and is to be 
confined to the results produced by Mr. Arnold’s method, a more 
unjust and inadequate method, as far as Byron is concerned, 
could not possibly have been resorted to. Wordsworth gains con- 
siderably, but Byron loses considerably, to employ Mr. Arnold’s 
language, by being thus exhibited. No doubt, Mr. Arnold 
means to be just. He always means to be just. But in the 
very description he gives of the contents of these two volumes 
on their respective title-pages, does he not betray a sort of uncon- 
scious consciousness that he is dealing with two very different 
poets, and with two poets whose works are very different? If 
this be not so, how comes it that he calls one volume ‘ Poems 
of Wordsworth,’ and the other ‘ Poetry of Byron’? The dis- 
tinction is a genuine one. Indeed, it is something more than 
genuine; it was inevitable, and Mr. Arnold was obliged to 
make it, if the title of each volume was to describe its contents 
correctly. The best poems of Wordsworth are short, most of 
them remarkably short ; and therefore, in a volume of selections 


| from his works, they can without difficulty be presented in 


their integrity. The best poems of Byron, like the best poems 
of /Eschylus, of Virgil, of Dante, of Shakspeare, of Milton, 
are of considerable length; and if selections from Byron are 
to be made, his best poems must be mutilated for the purpose. 
Mr. Arnold has mutilated them accordingly. Thus, while in- 
tending to treat Wordsworth and Byron in precisely the sane 
manner, he has treated them, and by the very conditions of the 
case could not help treating them, in an entirely different manner. 

That Mr. Arnold has not been altogether insensible to this 
objection— 
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objection—and, indeed, with his calm and dispassionate pene- 
tration, he was not likely to be so—is apparent not only in the 
different description he gives of the contents of the two volumes 
on their respective title-pages, but from certain observations in 
his prefatory essay upon Byron. When he says that ‘ there are 
portions of Byron’s poetry which are far higher in worth, and 
far more free from fault than others,’ or that ‘Byron cannot but 
be a gainer by having attention concentrated upon what is vivid, 
powerful, effective, in his work, and withdrawn from what is 
not so,’ he is, we would suggest, stating nothing more than a 
truism, or what is equally true of every poet. He is only beat- 
ing the air, and hesitating to close with the real difficulty 
with which he feels himself confronted. But when he proceeds 
to urge that ‘ Byron has not a great artist’s profound and patient 
skill in combining an action or in developing a character,—a 
skill which we must watch and follow if we are to do justice to 
it ’—he shows that he feels it to be necessary to offer a defence for 
applying to Byron a treatment from which Byron may possibly 
suffer. We confess, with all our admiration for Mr, Arnold— 
and it is as deep as it is sincere—we-. have never been able to 
resist the suspicion that he is tant soit peu a sophist; and 
surely it is sophistry, in the course of an attempt to show that 
Byron and Wordsworth each equally gains by the ‘ selection ’ 
method of treatment, to urge, with that air of tranquil and well- 
bred triumph of which Mr. Arnold is so consummate a master, 
that ‘to take passages from work produced as Byron’s was, is a 
very different thing from taking passages out of the “(C&dipus” or 
the “ Tempest,” and deprives the poetry far less of its advantage.’ 
Tor the question is not, whether Sophocles, Shakspeare, and 
Byron, may be treated ostensibly in the same manner by an 
editor of selections, without injustice being done to any of them, 
but whether Wordsworth and Byron can. That is the question ; 
and it is not answered, but avoided, by altering the terms of the 
proposition. 

What, therefore, really remains of this plea of Mr. Arnold’s, 
this excuse for mutilating Byron’s poems and presenting them 
in fragments, is the allegation that Byron is not, above and 
before all things, a great, patient, and systematic artist. That 
much may be granted; and no competent and candid critic 
would deny it. But more cannot be granted than is strictly’ 
true; and candour equally demands that it should be admitted 
that, though Byron was not long-suffering and far-reaching 
enough in the conception of his poems uor careful and self- 
critical enough in their execution, he possessed at least 
enough of the instinct and the scope of the artist to produce 
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works that cohere with themselves, and that have a unity of 
design sufficiently definite to mark it as something distinct 
from the mere succession of executed detail. Will Mr. Arnold 
seriously pretend that a more ‘vivid, powerful, and effective’ 
impression is not created upon the mind by a perusal of the 
whole of ‘ Manfred,’ than by a perusal of portions of it, or of 
one or two dissociated Acts? Mr. Arnold turns Byron’s own 
modest confessions against himself, and lays stress upon the 
avowal that the ‘Giaour’ is ‘a string of passages.’ But if any 
one were, after due reflection, to maintain that more justice is 
done to Byron by reading some of its passages than by reading 
the whole of the m, we.confess we should be obliged to 
entertain some doubt as to his own instincts as an artist. For, 
where men like Byron are concerned, it is peculiarly true that 
the divinity of the Muse shapes their ends, rough-hew these 
how they may. Of every one of Byron’s tales—‘ The Siege of 
Corinth,’ ‘The Bride of Abydos,’ ‘ Parasina’—this is equally 
true. It has more than once been observed that ‘ Childe Harold’ 
suffers from the fact that a period of eight years elapsed between 
the composition of the first and second cantos and the compo- 
sition of the third and fourth ; and, as far as style is concerned, 
the contrast is very striking. Nevertheless, there would be no 
difficulty in showing, and we think no reader of poetry endowed 
with a fair amount of artistic sense would require to be shown, 
that a certain oneness of purpose and unity of drift preside 
over and accompany the entire poem— in a word, that it is sub- 
stantially homogeneous; and if any one, after reading through 
the third and first cantos at a stretch, as we recently did, 
were to tell us that he thought a few extracts from each 
give an adequate conception of the two, and that reading 
portions is in effect equivalent to reading the whole, we should 
have reached that limit of controversy which is expressed by a 
silence that is not assent. It is true that Mr. Arnold has been 
fairly lavish in his extracts from ‘Childe Harold ;’ yet out of 
the 300 stanzas which compose the third and fourth cantos, his 
selection contains only 114, or little more than a third. But it 
is not only by the curtailment of the quantity, but by the treat- 
ment applied to what is selected, that injury is done to ‘ Childe 
Harold.’ The passages quoted are scattered at intervals through 
the volume, so that all consecutiveness and coherence are lost. 
The majestic march of the poem is utterly broken. The subtle 
argument that lurks in the order of every poem—whether it be 
the lucidus ordo of a speech, or an order less obvious and 
clear—is completely destroyed. The strain neither begins nor 
ends, neither rises nor falls, neither pauses nor advances. The 
statue 
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statue is shivered to pieces, and we are offered a collection ot 
chips, mixed up with fragments from other marbles that have 
been treated with equal ruthlessness. Here there is a hand, 
here a portion of a foot, here a section of the features, here a 
bit of the torso. They are still magnificent, and full of sug- 
gestiveness. But are they equal and equivalent to the entire 
statue? Are they as good as the whole of the original work ? 
With surprising paradox, Mr. Arnold assures us they are con- 
siderably better. 

This. singular conclusion is attained, it seems to us, by the 
excessive assertion, or at least by the exaggerated application, 
of a theory in which there is, unquestionably, a solid element 
of truth. We have said that Byron is not an austere and con- 
sistent artist. But that is not to affirm that he is not an artist 
at all; whereas, in thus treating his productions fragmentarily, 
Mr. Arnold acts as though such an assertion were true. Byron, 
says Mr, Arnold, is not ‘architectural.’ But is he not? There 
is architecture, and architecture; the severe and systematic 
architecture of the Greeks, and the more free, irregular, un- 
methodical architecture which we know as Gothic. In the con- 
ception, and what in technical parlance is called the composition, 
of his works, Byron is assuredly no Greek. The exquisite one- 
ness of design, characteristic of Athenian genius, he certainly 
did not borrow from the land and the race which no one has so 
splendidly extolled. But if we turn to some of the noblest pro- 
ductions of Gothic architecture, what do we find? We find 
Cathedrals of unquestioned beauty and of universal fame, pro- 
duced, it would superficially seem, almost at haphazard ; without 
design, without plan, even without architect. In our own 
land we may see Minsters that, begun in the eleventh, were 
not finished till the fifteenth century. Like ‘Childe Harold,’ 
they bear the evident marks of different ages, and of different 
styles; and like ‘Don Juan,’ they show that they were com- 
menced without their parent knowing where and or how they 
were to end, nay, like it again, some of them remain unfinished 
to this day. But will any one affirm that their integrity, as 
they stand, is nothing to them, and nothing to us? use 
no great master-conception presided over their origin and their 
execution, will no injury be done to them by taking them to 
pieces, and saying, ‘Here is a lovely apse; here you see a 
beautiful flying buttress; here contemplate an exquisite rood- 
screen ; here you have an admirable bit of the choir, and there a 
glorious specimen of the roof’? 

Nor can it be urged that this illystration does violence to the 
process Mr. Arnold has adopted. On the contrary, the analogy 
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is not strong enough; for ‘Manfred, ‘The Corsair,’ ‘ Cain,’ 
‘Childe Harold’ itself, were conceived and executed, not less, 
but far more homogeneously, than the edifices with which we 
have compared them ; and, if it would be unjust and inadequate 
to treat Gothic cathedrals after this fashion, it is still more 
unjust and inadequate to treat Byron’s poems after this fashion. 
More glaring still becomes the injustice, and more utter the 
inadequacy, when we remember in whose company he is so 
treated. Mr. Arnold does not break Wordsworth’s poems to 
pieces and present us with the fragments; for there is no 
necessity to do so. The big ones Mr. Arnold cheerfully throws 
over, confessing that ‘ The Excursion’ ‘ can never be a satisfactory 
work to the disinterested lover of poetry,’ and even that Jeffrey 
was not wrong when he said of it, ‘This will never do.’ To 
adhere to our metaphor, it is a large comfortless Meeting- 
house; and so is ‘The Recluse.’ The best of Wordsworth’s 
poems, as we have said, and as Mr. Arnold says, are his short 
ones. These are charming English cottages, or, if it be 
preferred—for we have no intention of decrying them, we 
admire them vastly—exquisite little wayside chapels; and 
they fit conveniently, without being tampered with, into the 
space which Mr. Arnold has provided for them. But the 
best of Byron’s poems are the long ones; they are vast Gothic 
edifices, that soar high into the air and cover a vast amount 

, of ground, and therefore cannot be compressed into the same 
compass. We have seen how Mr. Arnold has got over the dif- 
‘ficulty. He pulls them down, places bits and sections of 
them side by side with the untouched cottages and still com- 
plete oratories of Wordsworth, and asks us to compare the two. 
We are far fronr saying that, even under these conditions, the 
comparison ends to Byron’s disadvantage. But it surely must 
be evident to every one that the conditions are not equal, and 
therefore, however fair were the intentions of the editor, that 
they are not really just. We should be sorry if any one sup- 
posed we consider Mr. Swinburne as sound a critic as Mr. 
Arnold. But, upon this particular question, Mr. Swinburne 
has propounded a conclusion against which, we submit, 
Mr. Arnold contends in vain. ‘The greatest of Byron’s works 
was his whole work taken together.’ Nothing could be more 
terse or more true; and if Mr. Swinburne would be content 
always to form his judgments thus calmly and comprehensively, 
and to express them with this brevity and directness, he would 
soon come to exercise an authority which is at present refused 
to his somewhat spasmodic literary verdicts. 

But though, if the comparison instituted between Byron and 
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Wordsworth by Mr. Arnold were to be confined within the 
conditions he has imposed on both alike, great injustice would 
be done to Byron, it may well be doubted if the plan adopted 
by Mr. Arnold will really tend to Byron’s disadvantage. On 
the contrary we suspect that, with the best will in the world to 
do all he can for Wordsworth, Mr. Arnold has done him rather 
an ill turn. For the whole, or anything approaching to the 
whole, of the best of Byron, is not to be found in the volume of 
selections edited by Mr. Arnold; and everybody will feel that 
Byron is a far greater poet than he could possibly be made to 
appear by any such method. But all the best poetry of Words- 
worth is in the volume Mr. Arnold dedicates to him; and we 
entertain little doubt that there is no competent and dispassionate 
critic, who would not be obliged to allow that a considerable 
portion, indeed we fear the greater portion of it, is not poetry at 
all. The process Mr. Arnold has applied to Wordsworth, will 
have to be applied over again, and with greater rigour. He has 
rejected, as ‘not satisfactory work to the disinterested lover of 
poetry, an immense quantity of what Wordsworth conceived to 
be such. Another editor will have to reject a considerable pro- 
portion of what Mr. Arnold has too indulgently included. His 
selection will have to be selected from afresh; and thus, with 
doubtful friendliness, he has pointed and prepared the way for 
some entirely dispassionate critic, who will leave of Wordsworth 
only what, to ‘ the disinterested lover of poetry,’ is worth leaving ; 
and this unfortunately, though of a high and delightful quality, 
will prove to be comparatively little. In a word, to do Byron 
anything like justice, we require several volumes of the size 
of that Mr. Arnold devotes to him; we require, in fact, most 
of what he wrote. To do Wordsworth justice, we require a 
volume less than half the size of what Mr. Arnold gives us; we 
require, in fact, to suppress at least three-fourths of what he 
wrote. 

But, again, we can raise no question, and propound no 
conclusion, which Mr. Arnold, with his penetrating sense and 
acute susceptibility, has not himself more or less discerned. 
After observing, ‘we must be on our guard against Words- 
worthians,’ he thus writes, in a vein of delicate humour: 


‘I have spoken lightly of Wordsworthians: and if we are to get 
Wordsworth recognized by the public and by the world, we must 
recommend him, not in the spirit of a clique, but in the spirit of 
disinterested lovers of poetry. But I am a Wordsworthian myself. 
I can read with pleasure and edification “ Peter Bell,” and the whole 
series of “ Ecclesiastical Sonnets,” and the addresses to Mr. 
Wilkinson’s spade, and even the “ Thanksgiving Ode” ; everything 
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of Wordsworth, I think, except “ Vaudracour” and “Julia.” It is 
not for nothing that one has been brought up in the veneration of a 
man so truly worthy of homage; that one has seen and heard him, 
lived in his neighbourhood, and been familiar with his country.’ 


Alas! even the best of us are mortal ; and we accept this grace- 
ful passage as Mr. Arnold’s confession that he too is a Words- 
worthian against whom we must be on our guard. An extremist 
of a school he could not now be; but ‘ it is not for nothing,’ as 
he says, that he was trained in it. ‘Once a priest,’ says an 
Italian proverb, ‘always a priest ;’ and, we fear, once a Words- 
worthian, always a Wordsworthian. It is no reproach; but 
‘we must be on our guard.’ For our part, we are tolerably 
familiar with Wordsworth’s country, but, beyond that, we are 
under no such spell as Mr. Arnold confesses to, above. We 
entertain profound veneration and homage for Wordsworth, but 
it is the result, not so much of early teaching—the most difficult 
of all lessons to unlearn—as of independent admiration and 
sympathy inspired in riper years. We too can read ‘ Peter 
Bell’ and the ‘ Ecclesiastical Sonnets,’ but with more edification 
than pleasure ; and we have read, afresh, every word of what 
Mr. Arnold has included in his ‘ Poems of Wordsworth,’ only 
to reach the conclusion we have already stated, that from many, 
only too many of them, the spirit, the essence, the indefinable 
something, of poetry is totally absent. 

We should be sorry to be thought guilty of dogmatism, and 
there is always peril in generalizations. Let us therefore 
descend to particulars, as far as space will permit, and analyse 
the contents of Mr. Arnold’s ‘ Poems of Wordsworth.’ The 
volume consists of 317 pages; of which 20 are dedicated 
to ‘Poems of Ballad Form,’ 92 to ‘ Narrative Poems,’ 56 to 
‘ Lyrical Poems,’ 34 to ‘ Poems akin to the Antique, and Odes,’ 
32 to ‘Sonnets,’ and 83 to ‘ Reflective and Elegiac Poems.’ 

In the first division, ‘We are Seven,’ ‘ Lucy Gray,’ and ‘ The 
Reverie of Poor Susan,’ are the only poems that can be pro- 
nounced wholly satisfactory, and that give real pleasure. ‘ Anec- 
dote for Fathers’ and ‘ Alice Fell’ would be just as well away, 
for they would raise the reputation of no poet, unless it be with 
those against whom ‘we must be on our guard.’ The poems, 
‘The Childless Father, ‘Power of Music,’ and ‘Star-Gazers,’ 
are redeemed only by their moral; and perhaps of ‘ Power of 
Music’ even this cannot be said. The more ardent admirers 
of Wordsworth are in the habit of assuming that those persons, 
who approach their favourite poet with a more hesitating 
homage, fail to appreciate the beauty of simplicity, and fancy 
that a composition is not poetical because it lacks what is 
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called elevation of language and the ‘grand style.’ We can 
assure them, in all sincerity, that, far from that being the basis 
of our inability to admire all that they admire, we admire 
Wordsworth most, and we admire him immensely, when he is 
as simple as it is possible to be. After reading ‘The Reverie 
of Poor Susan,’ we may pay Wordsworth’s Muse the compliment 
that was paid by the Latin poet to the woman who was ‘ simpler 
munditiis. Its neat simplicity is in great measure the secret of 
its success ; but it is not mean in its simplicity. Neither, as in 
the other poems we have contrasted with it, have we to wait till 
the end of the poem for the moral and the meaning. The moral 
is interwoven and interfused with it, and every line breathes the 
soul and essence of the entire composition. But nearly all these 
‘Poems of Ballad Form’ are didactic ; and does not Mr. Arnold 
tell us, in his preface, ‘Some kinds of poetry are in themselves 
lower kinds than others; the ballad kind is a lower kind ; the 
didactic kind, still more, is a lower kind’? Of the twenty pages 
of these poems of lower kind, we are strongly disposed to think 
that the ‘disinterested lover of poetry’ would discard twelve, 
and retain only eight, and that Wordsworth, to use Mr. Arnold’s 
phrase, would ‘ stand higher’ if this were done. 

But even this proportion between retention and rejection 
cannot well be maintained by the disinterested lover of poetry 
as he advances through the volume. The ‘ Narrative Poems’ 
occupy nearly a third of it, and in this section the amount of 
real poetry is meagre indeed. If Murdstone and Quinion could 
be converted, and ever took to reading poetry, would not ‘ Ruth’ 
and ‘ Simon Lee’ be the sort of verse that would delight them ? 
And would they not do so by reason of that ‘stunted sense 
of beauty,’ and that ‘defective type’ of intellect, with which 
Mr. Arnold justly reproaches the English middle-class ? 

Did these poems stand alone, in their prosaic puerility, we 
might be surprised that Mr. Arnold had reproduced them ; but 
we should have been content to conclude that, like Homer, both 
poet and editor had been nodding. But we turn page after 
page of these ‘ Narrative Poems,’ to be astonished by what we 
encounter. We cannot shrink from saying this, through an 
unworthy dread lest we should be confounded with ‘the tenth- 
rate critics and compilers to whom it is still permissible to 
speak of Wordsworth’s poetry, not only with ignorance, but 
with impertinence.’ Mr, Arnold has himself shown that he 
does not hesitate to speak in pretty strong terms of those 
portions of Wordsworth’s verse which he does not regard as 

try. He describes them as ‘abstract verbiage ;’ he acknow- 
ledges that they are so inferior, it seems wonderful how Words- 
worth 
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worth should have produced them; and, in a passage delight- 
fully humorous, he imagines a long passage of Wordsworth 
being declaimed at a Social Science Congress to an admiring 
audience of men with bald heads and women in spectacles, 
‘and in the soul of any poor child of nature who may have 
wandered in thither, an unutterable sense of lamentation, 
mourning, and woe.’ 

All that we ask, therefore, is to be allowed the same amount 
of liberty which Mr. Arnold himself has exercised, and to be 
permitted to do what he has done. We, too, would fain dis- 
engage what is valuable in Wordsworth’s poetry from what is 
worthless. We, too, would fain ‘exhibit his best work, and 
clear away obstructions from around it.’ But we contend, and 
we willingly leave the decision to disinterested lovers of poetry, 
that such poems as ‘ Ruth’ and ‘Simon Lee’ are not only not 
Wordsworth’s best work, but not good work at all; that, on 
the contrary, they are part of the obstruction from which it 
should be cleared. 

It would be impossible, with any regard for space, to quote 
from, or even to name, every poem reproduced by Mr. Arnold, 
which in our opinion would have been better suppressed. But 
if we seem to have established our contention so far, we think 
the reader may rely upon it that he would more or less concur 
in what else might be said on this score. ‘The Force of 
Prayer, ‘The Affliction of Margaret,’ ‘The Complaint of a 
Forsaken Indian Woman,’ are little if at all less trivial than the 
poems already condemned ; while in ‘The Song at the Feast 
of Brougham Castle,’ we read six pages equally poor and 
unpoetical, suddenly to come upon such a quatrain as the 
following— 


‘ Love had he found in huts where poor men lie; 
His daily teachers had been woods and rills, 
The silence that is in the starry sky 
The sleep that is among the lonely hills.’ 


The last two lines it would be impossible to praise too 
highly. Only the silence of profound reverence can do them 
justice. They are touches like these, touches like ‘ the harvest 
of a quiet eye,’ that give to Wordsworth his holy predominance, 
and whatever predominance, after fair examination, must be 
adjudged him. But how few they are! Perhaps it is in the 
nature of things that they should be so. But, being so few and 
far between, they cannot fill up the blank that intervenes. They 
are indeed ‘ Angels’ visits.’ But even poetry has to do mainly 
with human guests, and a poet must be judged, as Mr. Arnold 
truly 
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truly affirms, by ‘the ample body of powerful work’ he leaves 
behind, We cannot assume that much of Wordsworth’s poetry 
is not unutterably bad, because some of it is unutterably beauti- 
ful. The utmost we can do is to grant, concerning him, what 
he himself said so finely of a young girl :— 


‘If thou appear’st untouched by solemn thought, 
Thy nature is not therefore less divine : 
Thou liest in Abraham’s bosom all the year, 
And worshipp’st at the Temple’s inner shrine, 
God being with thee when we know it not.’ 


It is possible that, like the ‘ dear child, dear girl,’ he lay in 
Abraham’s bosom ‘all the year,’ but he communicates the fact, 
he impresses us with the fact, but seldom. As a rule, he seems 
to be outside the Temple altogether. Hence these magnificent 
bursts of poetical depth and sublimity, which, be it said, are 
peculiar to Wordsworth, are mere short passages, and there are 
net many of them. But if they suffice, after a complete survey 
of the works of both poets, to place Wordsworth above Byron, 
we shall be obliged to conclude that they suffice to place him 
above every poet that ever lived. That such a theory of poetry, 
such a canon of criticism, is untenable, unless we are to cast 
every hitherto accepted theory of poetry and every former canon 
of criticism to the winds, we trust, in due course, to be able to 
establish. 

The ‘ Lyrical Poems’ contain the best, the most character- 
istic, and the most valuable, of the compositions of Wordsworth. 
For our part, we should have excluded ‘To a Sky-Lark,’ at 
page 126—not the beautiful one with the same title at page 142 
—‘Stray Pleasures,’ the two poems ‘ At the Grave of Burns,’ 
‘Yarrow Visited, Yarrow Revisited’ (in spite of their vogue 
with Wordsworthians guand méme), ‘To May,’ and ‘ The Prim- 
rose of the Rock.’ There would then be left 33 pages con- 
taining the best poems of their kind anywhere to be found, and 
of inestimable value to the disinterested lover of poetry, The 
fervid lover of poetry knows them by heart, and carries them 
with him through life. Is it necessary to give their names? 
‘She was a Phantom of Delight,’ ‘The Solitary Reaper, 
‘Three Years She Grew,’ ‘To the Cuckoo,’ ‘I Wandered 
lonely as a Cloud, —these, and their companions, to be found 
about the middle of Mr, Arnold’s volume, are among the most 
precious, and will remain among the enduring possessions of 
mankind. Nor is it only that they fill the mind with elevating 
thoughts and swell the heart with sacred sentiments. They 
make one regard with a peculiar affection the poet who wrote 
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them. But we must not allow this literary love to warp literary 
judgment. No such feeling is awakened for their authors by 
‘Childe Harold’ or ‘ Hamlet.’ But to conclude that Wordsworth 
is, therefore, a greater poet than Byron or Shakspeare, would be as 
illegitimate in the one instance as in the other. It would be to 
imitate the filial and uxorious fondness of the late Mr. Carlyle, 
who gravely tells us that his father had a larger intellect than 
Burns, and that his amiable long-suffering wife wrote letters 
of greater value and insight than the works of Georges Sand and 
George Eliot, and ‘all the pack of scribbling women from the 
beginning of time.’ To love Wordsworth is pardonable ; nay, 
it is inevitable to those who are intimate with his tenderest 
work. But the critic must disengage his judgment from his 
affections, if he is not to mislead the persons he aspires to in- 
struct, and to injure the art of whose dignity he is bound to be 
jealous. 

Briefly, then, and pursuing to the end the ‘ disinterested-lover- 
of-poetry’ method, recommended to us by Mr. Arnold, and of 
which we think we have already given illustrations enough to 
enable any one to decide for himself whether we pursue it with 
equity and candour, we reach the conclusion that, of the 317 
pages composing Mr. Arnold’s collection, only 103, on a liberal 
estimate, contain what is worth preserving as poetry ; or at least, 
if there be any dispute as to whether it is poetry, there can be 
none, outside the specially Wordsworthian circle, as to its being 
very inferior poetry indeed, and in no degree calculated to 
confer, extend, or uphold, any man’s reputation as a poet. 
That it is admirable in sentiment and laudable in moral pur- 
pose, may at once be granted. But the purest of sentiments, and 
the Joftiest of purposes, do not constitute poetry, even when 
apparelled in verse. Indeed we may say of them what Mr. 
Arnold himself says of those portions of Wordsworth’s writings 
which he discards, that they are ‘ doctrine such as we hear in 
church, religious and philosophical doctrine ; and the attached 
Wordsworthian loves passages of such doctrine, and brings them 
forward in proof of his poet’s excellence. But however true 
the doctrine may be, it has, as here presented, none of the cha- 
racters of poetic truth, the kind of truth we require from a poet. 

It may possibly seem an ungracious part to dwell upon the 
inferior portions of Wordsworth work, and to play the réle of 
Devil’s Advocate in the case of one who is assured beforehand 
of the honours of canonization. But it should be remembered 
that this invidious task has been imposed upon us by Mr. 
Arnold, who has asserted, and challenged contradiction to the 
assertion, that in Wordsworth is to be found ‘an ampler 
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body of powerful work,’ which constitutes his superiority over 
every English poet since Milton. It is he who has rendered 
it necessary, in justice to other poets, to enquire with accu- 
racy, what is the amount of powerful work to be found in 
Wordsworth; and this cannot be done without careful and 
judicial scrutiny. Our object is the same as Mr. Arnold’s; 
not to decry Wordsworth, but to ascertain his proper place in 
relation to other poets. If we seem to have spoken of him 
harshly, then so must Mr. Arnold ; the only difference between 
us being, that he thinks a certain proportion of Wordsworth’s 
verse poor stuff, while we view a yet larger portion of it in 
that light. Nor is it the example of Mr. Arnold alone, that can 
be cited in exoneration of perfect outspokenness. M. Scherer 
is a distinguished French critic, whom Mr. Arnold quotes, and 
whose criticisms upon Milton, we are happy to remember, he 
brought before the notice of the English public in the ‘ Quarterly.’ 
M. Scherer has in turn introduced Mr. Arnold’s ‘Selections 
from Wordsworth’ to the French public in the pages of the 
‘Temps. He is a warm admirer of Wordsworth, and, as 
Mr. Arnold tells us, an excessive depreciator of Byron. From 
him, therefore, we may, with all the less scruple, cite the fol- 
lowing avowals :— 


‘The simplicity of Wordsworth’s subjects and manner too often 
degenerates into triviality, the simplicity of his style into poverty. 
He abuses his love for puerile anecdotes, makes us a present of stories 
about dogs, and of recitals of what a little girl has said to her sheep. 
He not only parades enthusiasm for flowers and birds, but pre- 
dilection for beggars, cripples, and idiots. The lower a person is in 
the scale of being, the more he strives to awaken our sympathy in 
his favour. There are no details so minute, so insignificant, that he 
does not take a special pleasure in remarking them. Is he narrating 
a walk he takes in summer, he will speak of “the host of insects 
gathering round his face, and which are ever with him as he paces 
along.” 

‘The habit of seeking and finding lessons in the smallest incidents 
of his walks becomes a didactic mania. He extracts moralities from 
every object, he preaches sermons at every turn. Often, too, this 
preaching vein is far from being poetical. One sometimes seems to 
be listening to the psalm-singing of a Conventicle. . . . 

‘The poetry of Wordsworth, with the tendency it always had 
towards the prosaic, often lapses into it altogether.’ 


This, we submit, is only another way of saying what we have 
ventured to say, and what Mr. Arnold himself has said. May 
we not reasonably conclude that M. Scherer would reject at least 
all that we have rejected? But, in any case, that there is sub- 
stantial agreement between us and him, so far, is evident. 
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What, then, is the ‘ample body of powerful work’ that is left 
of Wordsworth, after the eliminating process has been applied 
to it by the disinterested lover of poetry? Between three and 
four thousand lines ; rather more than the amount of matter in 
the third and fourth cantos of ‘ Childe Harold,’ rather less 
than the amount of matter in ‘Hamlet.’ The quantity there- 
fore, the ‘ body’ of work left, is not very large. Still we should 
not contest that it was ‘ample’ enough to establish the supe- 
riority of Wordsworth over Byron, if it happened to be suffi- 
ciently ‘powerful’ for the purpose. Though quantity must 
count for something, even in the comparison of poet with 
poet—since quantity implies copiousness, and usually implies 
versatility—quality counts for much more, if the difference in 
quality be marked, and suffices to abolish the consideration of 
quantity altogether, if the superiority in respect of quality be 
sufficiently great. If, for example, the four thousand lines, or 
thereabouts, of true try Wordsworth has written, had been 
embodied, say, in a ‘ Hamlet,’ then work so powerful would have 
been ample to establish his superiority, not only over every 
English poet since Milton, but over every poet since the one 
who has left us, so to speak, several ‘ Hamlets.’ 

For what is it that renders ‘ Hamlet’ so great and so power- 
ful? Is it single lines of beautiful poetry? Is it detached 
passages of profound and elevated thought presented in poetic 
guise? These go for much, more especially when we consider 
them in connection with that of which they are the drapery. 
But what would they be, and what should we think of them, 
detached from the conception of the drama itself, without the 
plot, action, and progress of the piece, without the invention 
and unfolding of its characters, without its varied and forcible 
situations, without its wit, its irony, its humour? What should 
we think of ‘Hamlet’ if divested of the panorama of moving 
human passions, of its merciless tragedy, and, finally, of its 

- utter absence of moral, so complete, that moralists have been 
for a hundred years wrangling what the moral is? These are 
the qualities, and these alone, which make great poetry and 
great poets. 

What has Wordsworth of all these? The answer, if candid 
and disinterested, must be, Absolutely nothing. He has written 
no epic, no drama, no poem of any kind, in which so much as 
an attempt is made to deal with the clashing of the various 
passions that ‘stir this mortal frame.’ Of Action he is utterly 
devoid. Of Invention, he seems absolutely unconscious. He 
has no wit; hehas no humour. He has conceived no character, 
he has portrayed no character. If he can be said to deal with 
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situations at all, they are of the simplest and most elementary 
kind, and he does not in any sense create them. He finds them 
at his door. No one blames him for making use of them, where 
he makes use of them well; but this is a very different thing 
from the invention shown in ‘ Macbeth’ or ‘The Tempest,’ or 
even in ‘ Cain,’ in ‘ Manfred,’ and in ‘The Siege of Corinth.’ 
Sardanapalus is not a Lear, nor is Myrrha a Cordelia. But, as 
exhibitions and portraitures of human character and human 
passion in poetry, they are as much beyond ‘Lucy Gray,’ or 
* Michael,’ or the little Child in ‘ We are Seven,’ as Lear and 
Cordelia are beyond them in turn. 

Upon this point let us again hear M. Scherer :— 

‘We must expect from Wordsworth neither the knowledge of the 
human heart which worldly experience gives, nor that interior 
rama of the passions which a man can describe well only on con- 
dition of having been their victim, nor those general views upon 
history and society which are formed partly by study, partly by the 
practice of public affairs. Our poet is as much a stranger to the 
disquietudes of thought as to those of ambition, to the sufferings of 
love and of hate as to that resignation at which one arrives when one 
has discerned how very small are the great affairs of this world. He 
has nothing of that sublime melancholy, of those fervid questionings, 
of those audacious revolts, in which poetry delighted fifty years ago. 
Still less has he that mocking scepticism, that raillery now gay now 
bitter, which succeeded the songs of despair. He will never be of 
those who trouble souls as Byron does, who arm them with irony 
like Heine, or who calm them, like Goethe, by the virtue of true 
understanding. Wordsworth is simply a Solitary who has long gazed 
upon Nature and much analysed his own feelings. Scarcely should 
we dare to call him a philosopher, so wanting in him is the reasoning 
and speculative element. Even the title of thinker only half 
becomes him. He is a contemplative.’ 


It is true that, at the end of his review of Wordsworth, and 
without any previous admonition that he is going to do so, M. 
Scherer says, in one brief sentence, ‘ Wordsworth seems to me 
to come after Milton, notably below him in my opinion, but 
withal the first after him ;’ thus endorsing the judgment of Mr. 
Arnold. But, unlike Mr. Arnold, he makes no attempt to 
establish or justify this view, but throws it out, as an obiter 
dictum, after writing a long essay, every argument and every 
phrase of which tend towards a diametrically opposite conclu- 
sion. So thoroughly is this the case, that we can honestly say 
we agree with every word in his essay, with the exception of 
the one brief sentence we have just cited. 

But in the longer and more detailed passage quoted above, is 
not everything conceded for which we are contending? Ac- 

cording 
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cording to M. Scherer, Wordsworth has knowledge neither of 
the human heart nor of the interior drama of the passions. He 
has no broad views of history and society. He is a stranger to 
love, hatred, ambition, and the disquietudes they cause, as well 
as to the disquietudes caused by deep thought ; and, not having 
passed through these, he has necessarily not ‘ come out upon the 
other side,’ and is equally a stranger to the tranquillity of com- 
plete knowledge and complete experience. He is not a philo- 
sopher ; he is hardly a thinker. He is a contemplative solitary, 
who has consorted much with woods, lakes, and mountains, and 
has dwelt much upon the sensations they excite in himself. 
Verily, this is a sorry equipment for a great _ Is it an 
exaggeration to say that, if all this be true, Wordsworth is 
destitute of most of the qualities which in a great poet have 
hitherto been deemed inllegemetin? If, in spite of these 
remarkable deficiencies, he really be the greatest English poet 
since Milton, we shall be forced to conclude that English poets 
since Milton have been far less powerful, of far lower calibre, 
and of far less value, than has generally been supposed. 
What then is the precise value, the real calibre, the particular 
kind of power, of that ‘ampler body of powerful work’ which 
Wordsworth has given us? We have seen it is not an epic, nor 
a drama, nor one great comprehensive poem of any kind. It 
consists of lyrics, ballads, sonnets, and odes; of many of which 
it would not be just or critical to say more than that they are very 
sweet and charming, several of which must be pronounced 
exquisite, and a few, very few, of which may be designated 
sublime. We own we share the general opinion, that the greatest 
composition of Wordsworth is the ‘Ode on Intimations of 
Immortality.’ We are surprised and disappointed to find Mr. 
Arnold speaking rather coldly of it; and M. Scherer likewise 
refers to it in a depreciatory tone, though he gives different 
reasons for his conclusion. M. Scherer thinks it ‘sounds a 
little false,’ and adds that he ‘cannot help seeing in it a theme 
adopted with reference to the poetic developments of which 
Wordsworth was susceptible, rather than a very serious belief of 
the author.’ We confess we think the judgment harsh, and the 
reasons given for it insufficient, if not indeed irrelevant. The 
objection Mr. Arnold entertains to it is, that ‘it has not the 
character of poetic truth of the best kind ; it has no real solidity. 
The instinct of delight in Nature and her beauty had no doubt 
extraordinary strength in Wordsworth himself as a child. But 
to say that, universally, this instinct is mighty in childhood, 
and tends to die away afterwards, is to say what is extremely 
doubtful.’ 
Now, 
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Now, with all that deference to Mr. Arnold which is due to 
him in a special manner when he is expounding Wordsworth, 
Wordsworth does not say this. In the first place, Wordsworth, 
after describing the comparative and temporary diminution 
of this instinct, describes its revival and transfiguration in 
another guise. But what is far more important to note is, Words- 
worth does not say that the instinct is universal, He is writing 
as a poet, not as a psychologist ; and though he treats of an 
objective infant for a time, and uses the pronoun ‘ our infancy,’ 
he is in reality describing his own experience, and letting it 
take its chance of being the experience of a certain number of 
other people. What, we may well ask, can a poet do more than 
this, when he gets into the higher range, the upper atmosphere 
of poetry? When Shakspeare talks of ‘the shade of melan- 
choly boughs,’ he does not mean that everybody feels them to 
be melancholy. That is the privilege—the melancholy privilege, 
if any one wills it so—of the higher natures. That what 
Wordsworth describes in his splendid ‘Ode,’ was not only true 
of himself, but is true likewise of all great poetic spirits, we 
entertain no doubt; and it will become.true of an ever-increas- 
ing number of persons, if mankind is to make progress ia the 
intimate and integral union of intellectual and poetic sentiment. 
In our opinion, the highest note of Wordsworth is struck in 
this Ode, and maintained through a composition of consider- 
able length and of argumentative unity of purpose. It is struck 
by him elsewhere—indeed in the lines on Hartley Coleridge, 
we have a distinct overture, so to speak, to the Ode; but 
nowhere is it sustained for so long, or with such oneness, defi- 
niteness, and largeness of aim. There is, perhaps, no finer 
poem, of equal length, in any language. We could well under- 
stand any one maintaining that there exists no other so fine. 

But, if this Ode be struck out of the account, what remains 
to represent an ‘ ample body of powerful work’? For, after all, 
in criticism, if we criticize at all, we must use words with some 
definite meaning. Perhaps Mr. Arnold would tell us that it is 
not the business of true Culture to be too definite; and we 
should heartily agree with him. One of the things that makes 
prose so inferior to poetry is its inaccurate precision. But it is 
Mr. Arnold himself who, on this occasion, compels us to be 
precise. He has elected to compare Wordsworth with every 
poet since Milton, and, in doing so, he has been obliged to use 
language which, to be of any use, must be more or less definite. 
What is meant by ‘ample’? Still more, what is meant by 
‘powerful’? Does he mean that Wordsworth’s ‘ Lyrical Poems,’ 
which we think to be the best of Wordsworth’s compositions 
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after the Ode, and which he thinks the best, before the Ode, 
are ‘powerful’? Let us quote one of them; perhaps the best of 
them, certainly one as good as any. It is called ‘ The Solitary 
Reaper.’ 
‘ Behold her, single in the field, 

Yon solitary Highland lass! 

Reaping and singing by herself; 

Stop here, or gently pass ! 

Alone she cuts and binds the grain, 

And sings a melancholy strain ; 

O listen! for the Vale profound 

Is overflowing with the sound. 


‘No nightingale did ever chant 
So sweetly to reposing bands 
Of Travellers in some shady haunt 
Among Arabian sands : 
A voice so thrilling ne’er was heard 
In spring-time from the Cuckoo-bird, 
Breaking the silence of the seas 
Among the farthest Hebrides. 


* Will no one tell me what she sings? 
Perhaps the plaintive numbers flow 
For old, unhappy, far-off things, 
And battles long ago : 

Or is it some more humble lay, 
Familiar matter of to-day ? 

Some natural sorrow, loss, or pain, 
That has been, and may be again? 


‘ Whate’er the theme, the maiden sung 
As if her song could have no ending ; 
I saw her singing at her work, 

And o’er the sickle bending ;— 

I listened till I had my fill, 

And when I mounted up the hill, 
The music in my heart I bore, 
Long after it was heard no more.’ 


This is exquisite; and of the sort of exquisiteness that leads 
one, in private, and in uncritical colloquies, to fall, as the phrase 


runs, into ecstasies. But can it, with any regard to accuracy of 


speech, be described as‘ powerful’ work? We submit that it can- 
not. ‘Lear’ is powerful. The first six books of ‘ Paradise Lost’ 
are powerful. The first four cantos of ‘Don Juan’ are powerful. 
The ‘ Ode on Intimations of Immortality’ is powerful. But, 
unless we are to lose ourselves in a labyrinth of critical con- 
fusion, we must no more allege or allow that ‘ The Solitary 
Reaper’ is powerful, than we can affirm that ‘Where the Bee 
Sucks’ 
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Sucks’ is powerful, that Milton’s sonnet ‘ To the Nightingale ’ is 
powerful, or that Byron’s ‘ She Walks in Beauty like the Night’ 
is powerful. They are all very beautiful; but that is another 
matter, and it will not do to confound totally different things. 

How many lyrics, as perfect as the one we have quoted, has 
Wordsworth written? We can count but nine; and the most 
liberal computation could not extend them beyond twelve. To 
these would have to be added perhaps twice as many, very in- 
ferior to these, but still very beautiful, a certain number, but a 
very limited number, of first-rate sonnets, the Odes we have 
referred to, and detached lines and passages from other poems, 
notably the passage in the poem ‘On Revisiting Tintern Abbey.’ 
The result would be about a third of the amount we ourselves 
should altogether extract from Wordsworth, and of which alone 
it could justly be said that some of it was powerful, and all of 
it was very beautiful work. 

This is what, we venture to assert, remains, after rigid scrutiny, 
of ‘the ampler body of powerful work’ which Wordsworth has 
given us. These are the compositions which, according to 
Mr. Arnold, ‘in real poetical achievement, . . . in power, in 
interest, in the qualities which give enduring freshness,’ esta- 
blish Wordsworth’s superiority. 

Now can this claim possibly be allowed, unless, as we have 
said, all previous canons of criticism, and all previous estimates 
of poetry, are to be cast to the winds? If it is to be allowed, 
then A‘schylus, Sophocles, Euripides, Virgil, Dante, Shak- 
speare, must come down from their pedestals, and be re- 
garded by us with very different eyes from those with which 
we have hitherto scanned them, For what are the marks, what 
the qualities, which have distinguished these poets above their 
fellows, and by reason of which the world has extolled their 
genius? It is not merely for poetic diction, for tenderness of 
sentiment, for elevation of feeling, for apt simile, appropriate 
metaphor, illuminating imagery, and the play of fancy as 
exhibited in subordinate detail, that we estimate them as we do. 
Neither is it, as we have already pointed out, but as we must 
repeat, for detached passages of sublimity, nor yet for short 
poems of exquisite beauty, that they have been assigned the 
rank they occupy. They occupy that rank by reason of their 
great conceptions, by reason of their capacity to project long 
and comparatively complex poems dedicated to a lofty theme, 
and to conduct these through all their intricate windings from 
first to last, by employing all the arts, all the expedients, all the 
resources of Imagination, chief among which are Action, Inven- 
tion, and Situation. To these, of course, must be added copious, 
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elastic, and dignified language; melody, pathos, and just imagery ; 
for, without these, a man is not a poet at all. These are the very 
instruments of his craft, the very credentials of his profession ; 
and if he has these, no one will challenge his right to be called 
a poet. But, unless the higher qualities, the greater credentials 
are also his, he must be content with an inferior place, no 
matter how many beautiful or sublime things he may have said, 
and no matter how excellent the doctrines he may have taught. 
He has failed to show his mastery over the great materials, his 
familiarity with the great purposes, of his art. Wordsworth 
projected two long poems, ‘ The Prelude’ and ‘ The Excursion’ ; 
and, practically, these two are one. They are of portentous 
length; and that is their only claim to be considered great. 
They have no Action, no Situation, no Invention, no Cha- 
racters. They consist of pages upon pages, nay, of books upon 
books, of interminable talk, in which in reality Wordsworth 
himself is the only talker. Little of the talk is poetry. Much 
of it is, as Mr. Arnold says, ‘abstract verbiage. But we need 
not pursue the theme. Mr. Arnold candidly confesses that 
when Jeffrey said of ‘ The Excursion,’ ‘ this will never do,’ he 
was quite right. 

Unquestionably, he was right; and he would still have been 
right, even had ‘ The Excursion’ contained a far greater number 
of passages of true poetry than it does. It will be an evil day 
for poetry, and for the readers of poetry, if it ever comes to be 
allowed that the sole or the main function of poetry is to talk 
about things, and that a man can get himself accepted as a great 
poet by pursuing this course. Unfortunately, it was Words- 
worth’s theory that he could. It would be fatal if critics 
became of the same opinion. It is their bounden duty, on the 
contrary, to protest against such a theory. Wordsworth sets it 
down, in black and white, both in prose and verse, over and 
over again, 

*O Reader! had you in your mind 

Such stores as silent thought can bring, 

O gentle Reader! you will find 
A tale in everything. 

What more I have to say is short, 
And you must kindly take it : 

It is no tale; but, should you think, 
Perhaps a tale you ’ll make it.’ 


Here is the theory full-blown. The poet is not to tell the tale, 
the reader is to make it one—by thinking ; and if he only thinks 
enough, he will find a tale in everything! Could anything be 
more grotesque, or more utterly opposed to any sane canon of 
the 
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the function of an author, and his relation to his readers? It is 
the business of the poet to tell the tale, and thereby to set the 
reader thinking; an altogether different process from the one 
here suggested. ‘ Wordsworthians against whom we must be 
upon our guard ’ often cite the following stanza with admiration : 

‘ The moving accident is not my trade ; 
To freeze the blood I have no ready arts: 
*Tis my delight, alone in summer shade, 
To pipe a simple song for thinking hearts !’ 


Have they forgotten the ‘ moving accidents by flood and field, 
or do they not know whose trade it was to unfold a tale that 


‘ Would harrow up thy soul, freeze thy young blood’ ? 


Piping a simple song for thinking hearts, is all very well. But 
it will not do to say, or to suggest, or to allow it to be inferred, 
that doing this makes a man as great a poet as doing what 
Wordsworth did not and plainly could not do. In the last book 
of ‘ The Excursion,’ he says :— 


‘ Life, death, eternity ! momentous themes 
Are they—and might demand-a seraph’s tongue, 
Were they not equal to their own support ; 
And therefore no incompetence of mine 
Could do them wrong. .. . 
Ye wished for art and circumstance, that make 
The individual known and understood ; 
And such as my best judgment could select 
From what the place afforded, could be given.’ 


But no subject is equal to its own support, where the poet 
it concerned, however it may be with the preacher and the 
moralist. The poet himself must support it. We do wish for 
act and circumstance, in poetry ; and when Wordsworth tells us 
that he has, in ‘The Excursion,’ given us the best of these he 
can, we can only answer that this best is not enough, but wholly 
insufficient and inadequate. 

That Mr. Arnold would deny all this, if put to him plainly, 
we do not believe. It is all the more to be regretted that he 
should have expressed himself in such a manner as to encourage 
others in forming judgments and holding opinions which imply 
affirmation to the contrary. When he quotes from Wordsworth 
the following lines, 


‘Of truth, of grandeur, beauty, love, and hope, 
And melancholy fear subdued by faith, 
Of blesséd consolation, in distress, 
Of moral strength and intellectual power, 
Of joy in widest commonalty spread,’ 
and 
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and adds that ‘here we have a poet intent on the best and 
master thing,’ and wishes us to infer Wordsworth’s superiority 
from that fact, does he not perceive that he is not only mis- 
leading his readers, but flagrantly contradicting what he 
himself avers in the selfsame essay? Being ‘intent’ on these 
subjects is not enough. A further question remains to be 
answered ;—how has the poet dealt with them? Nowhere has 
Wordsworth dealt with them so completely, so ambitiously, so 
exhaustively, as in ‘The Excursion.’ Yet what does Mr, 
Arnold say of it? He says that ‘ The Excursion’ can never be 
a satisfactory work to the disinterested lover of poetry, and that 
much of it is ‘a tissue of elevated but abstract verbiage, alien to 
the very nature of poetry.’ It is plain, therefore, that being 
‘intent’ even on ‘the best and master thing’ does not suffice. 
The passage Mr. Arnold quotes, leaving the incautious reader to 
infer that it does suffice, is merely the 


* Life, death, eternity ! momentous themes,’ 


and their being ‘equal to their own support’ over again. 
Wordsworth is perpetually telling us that his subject is Man, 
and he wishes us to infer that, the subject being great, what is 
written on it must be great. Unfortunately, Man, with him, is 
like Love with the Scotch girl; it is Man ‘in the abstract.’ 
Shakspeare also treats of Man; but he treats of him in men, 
and Wordsworth does not. In fact, he communes. As M 
Scherer says, he is a Solitary, a Contemplative. In a word, he 
is essentially and before all things a subjective poet, and reader 
after reader has complained, and critic after critic has con- 
fessed, that to be subjective, not objective, to reflect instead of 
to act, to think rather than to narrate, is the bane of modern 
poetry and the conclusive mark of the inferiority of so large a 
proportion of it. 
What is the first and broad conclusion to be drawn from all 
; that has been said? It is this: that Wordsworth, as a poet, has 
\treated great subjects with marked and striking inadequacy, 
jand smaller subjects with marked and striking success. Now 
(we submit that no man deserves to be called or considered a 
great poet who has not treated some great subject in a great 
manner. This is the mark, this is the test, of a great poet; 
and if we once surrender this distinction, this standard, we 
soon lose ourselves in hopeless critical confusion and entangle- 
ment. But no great subject can be greatly or adequately treated 
in poetry, save objectively, and with the help of action, passion, 
incident—of all the expedients, in fact, we have enumerated. 
It never can be treated adequately or greatly by merely writing 
about 
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about it. This is all that Wordsworth has done with his great 
subjects, with ‘truth, grandeur, beauty, love,’ and the rest of 
them; and therefore, as far as great subjects are concerned, he 
has failed, and failed conspicuously. Where he has succeeded, 
and succeeded conspicuously, succeeded admirably, succeeded 
perfectly, is in smaller subjects, such as ‘ The Solitary Reaper,’ 
‘ The Cuckoo,’ ‘ Three Years she Grew,’ and their companions. 
This is to have done much; but it is not to have left behind 
‘an ample body of powerful work.’ Much less is it to have left 
behind an ‘ampler’ body of powerful work than every English 
poet since Milton, Byron included. 

For what is the ‘ample body of powerful work’ that Byron 
‘has left? If Byron had failed as completely as Wordsworth in 
\ the treatment of his larger themes, in a word, of his great sub- 
| jects, then, in spite of much fine lyrical work in Byron, the palm 
\ would have to be adjudged to Wordsworth. But what critic of 
jauthority, who means to retain it, will come forward and assert 
‘that Byron has failed in the treatment of his larger themes, of 

his great subjects? Is ‘Childe Harold’ a failure? Is ‘ Man- 
fred’ a failure? Is ‘Cain’ a failure? Is ‘Don Juan’ a failure ? 
We, like Mr. Arnold, can honestly say that, though we ‘ felt the 
expiring wave of Byron’s mighty influence,’ we now ‘regard 
him, and have long regarded him, without illusion ;’ in fact, 
with just as little illusion as we regard Wordsworth, which is 
perhaps more than Mr. Arnold can yet say. We are unable to 
assert, with Scott, that, in ‘Cain,’ ‘Byron has matched Milton 
on his own ‘ground.’ It would have been very wonderful if he 
had, as wonderful as if Virgil had matched Homer on Homer’s 
own ground, ‘Sero venientibus ossa ;’ or, as some one put it 
during the controversy between the respective merits of the 
Ancients and the Moderns, ‘The Ancients have stolen all our 
best ideas.’ Besides, though Byron has not matched Milton on 
the ground Milton occupied first and pretty nigh exhausted, 
Byron has done many other things that Milton has not done, 
We are equally unable to say that Byron, ‘as various in com- 
position as Shakspeare himself, has embraced every topic in 
human life ;’ though we strongly incline to think that a dis- 
passionate and exhaustive survey would show him to be more 
various in composition, and to have embraced a greater number 
of topics appertaining to human life, than any poet, English or 
foreign, ancient or modern, except Shakspeare.* Equally unable 
are we to accept the dictum of Goethe, which Mr. Arnold vainly 








* In estimating Byron, people too often forget that the same poet wrote 
‘Manfred’ and ‘ Beppo,’ ‘Childe Harold’ and‘ Don Juan.’ It is the variety, in 
other words the extent, of Byron’s genius, that constitutes his greatness. 
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endeavours to explain away, by trying to prove that Goethe did 
not mean what he certainly said, namely, that Byron ‘is in the 
main greater than any other English poet.’ 

Therefore, as we say, we look upon Byron without any illu- 
sion, and without any wish to extol him above his real rank, by 
calling on his behalf even such witnesses as Scott and Goethe. 
We look at his works with the same detachment and dispas- 
sionateness as we look at the Parthenon or on the Venus of 
Milo. But, so looking on them, looking on them ‘pot through 
any pet theories of our own, not with any moral, thgological, or 
sectarian bias, but simply with the same ‘ dispassiomate-lover-of- 
poetry’ eyes, with which we look on ‘ Antigone,’ the ‘ A{neid,’ 
the ‘ Faery Queen,’ or ‘ Faust,’ we find ourselves unable to resist 
the conclusion that, like them, ‘Childe Harold, ‘ Manfred,’ 
‘Cain, and ‘Don Juan,’ are great poems, are great themes 
greatly treated. This is not to say that they are perfect, that 
they are in every way satisfactory. Is the ‘ Sey ueen’ per- 
fectly satisfactory? Is the ‘ A‘neid’ perfectly satisfactory? No 
critic has ever found them so. Is the ‘Iliad’ perfectly satis- 
factory? It would be very odd if it were, seeing that it is the 
work, not of one poet, but of several poets. But when all has 
been urged against them that can be urged by the most judicial 
criticism, they remain great subjects greatly executed. And so, 
in the same manner, do Byron’s greater poems. Roughly and 
broadly speaking, they are satisfactory; whereas in no sense 
can ‘The Prelude’ and ‘The Excursion’ be said to be satis- 
factory. On the contrary, they are entirely unsatisfactory. In 
a word, of Byron’s larger works, it may be said that they will 
‘do;’ of Wordsworth’s, on the contrary, as Jeffrey said, and as 
Mr. Arnold himself allows, they ‘won't.’ That is the distinc- 
tion ; and it is an immense one. 

Byron is not Shakspeare ; for though he is Shakspeare’s 
equal in some respects, he lags considerably behind Shake- 
speare in Invention, Action, and Character, by dint of which, 
and in conjunction with which, the highest faculties of the 
poet are displayed. But a poet may lag considerably behind 
Shakspeare, and yet exhibit these in a conspicuous degree. It 
is in Character, no doubt, that Byron is more particularly weak, 
as compared with Shakspeare, though he is by no means so 
weak, in himself, and as compared with others, as people have 
come to assume, by hearing the point so superficially reiterated. 
It is not that Byron cannot depict character; but he does not 
depict a sufficient number of characters. They are not numerous 
and various enough. When M. Scherer says that ‘Byron has 
treated hardly any subject but one—himself, he is repeating 
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the parrot-cry of very shallow people, and is doing little justice 
to his own powers as a critic. Indeed, had Shakspeare never 
lived, it is probable that it would never have occurred to any 
one to urge against Byron his deficiencies in this respect. It was 
because he is so great a poet, because he is so great in other 


\respects, and because some critics have therefore inadvertently 


attempted to place him on a level with Shakspeare, that his 


_inferiority in this particular suggested itself to those holding a 
juster view. Once suggested, it was harped upon, exaggerated, 


and, we may fairly say, has now been done to death. We 
presume, however, that no one would suggest that, even in 
the poetic presentation of Character, Byron, however infe- 
rior to certain other writers, is not immeasurably superior to 
Wordsworth, who never even attempted to portray Character. 
When we turn from the consideration of the power shown by 
Byron in the presentation of Character, to his power shown in 
Action, Invention, and Situation, the account becomes a very 
different one. In brisk and rapid narrative, in striking inci- 
dent, in prompt and perpetual movement—dqualities in which 
not only is Wordsworth deficient, but of which he is absolutely 
devoid— Byron exhibits his true greatness as a poet. Even in 
the ‘ Tales ’—in ‘ The Giaour, ‘ The Bride of Abydos,’ ‘ The Cor- 
sair,’ ‘ The Siege of Corinth, ‘ The Prisoner of Chillon’—which 
it has of late been the fashion, we had almost said the affectation, 
to depreciate, there is a stir, a ‘go,’ a swift and swirling torrent 
of action, a current of animation, a full and foaming stream of 
narrative, a tumult and conflict of incident, which will never 
cease to be regarded as among the best, the highest, and the 
most indispensable elements of poetry, until we are all laid up 
in lavender, until we all take to moping and brooding over our 
own feelings, until we all confine ourselves to ‘ smooth passions, 
smooth discourse, and joyous thought;’ until we all become 
content 
‘To sit without emotion, hope, or aim, 

In the loved presence of the cottage-fire, 

And listen to the flapping of the flame, 

Or kettle whispering its faint undersong.’ 


Even if one confined oneself merely to Byron’s ‘Tales,’ the 
assertion that Wordsworth ‘deals with more of life’ than Byron 
would be startling. Love, hatred, revenge, ambition, the rivalry 
of creeds, travel, fighting, fighting by land and fighting by sea, 
almost every passion, and every form of adventure, these are the 
‘life’ they deal with; and we submit that this is to deal with a 
considerable portion of it, with far more of life at any rate 
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than Wordsworth deals with in the whole of his poems. Listen 
to his own confession :-— 


* And thus from day to day my little boat 
Rocks in its harbour, lodging peaceably.’ 


Now turn to Byron :— 
‘ O’er the glad waters of the dark blue sea, 
Our thoughts as boundless, and our souls as free, 
Far as the breeze can bear, the billows foam, 
Survey our empire, and behold our home. 
These are our realms, no limit to their sway !’ 


That is precisely the difference. The horizon of Byron is so 
much larger. Far from its being true that Wordsworth deals 
with more of life than Byron does, the precise opposite is the 
truth, that Byron deals with far more of life than Wordsworth 
does, if by life we mean the life of men, of men of action, of 
men of the world, and not the life, as M. Scherer says, of Soli- 
taries, Contemplatives, and Recluses. 

If we turn to Byron’s Dramas, to ‘ Sardanapalus,’ to ‘ The Two 
Foscari, to ‘The Doge of Venice,’ no doubt we crave for yet 
more action, more incident, more situation, than Byron gives 
us. But we do so because Shakspeare has accustomed us to 
crave for more; and the craving has been intensified by the 
sensational character of modern novels and modern stage-plays. 

_ Nevertheless these are present, in no small amount, in the plays 
/ we have named; and whether people choose to consider the 
\ amount great or small, surely it is immeasurably greater than 

the amount of action, invention, and situation, Wordsworth 
|e in any and every poem, of any and every kind, he ever 
wrote. 

We have more than once mentioned ‘Childe Harold,’ but we 
must refer to it once more and finally, in support and illustra- 
tion of what we have been urging. The persons who are of 
opinion that Byron never treated any subject but himself, will 
perhaps likewise be of opinion that, in ‘Childe Harold,’ Byron 
treats only of himself, and that it is a purely contemplative and 
subjective poem. A more superficial opinion could not well be 
held. In form contemplative, it is in substance a poem full of 
action, situation, and incident; in a word, it is a poem essen- 

' tially and notably objective. It is the only poem, ostensibly 
contemplative, of which this can be said; and it assumes this 
complexion and character by dint of Byron’s own character, 
which was above all things active, and could not be content 
without action. In ‘ Childe Harold, Byron summons dead 
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men and dead nations from their sepulchres, and makes them 
live and act again. He revivifies Athens, he resuscitates Rome. 
He makes Cicero breathe and burn; he makes the fallen 
columns and shattered pillars of the Forum as eloquent as 
Tully. Petrarch once more waters the tree that bears his lady’s 
name. Rousseau tortures himself afresh; Gibbon afresh saps 
solemn creeds with solemn sneer; afresh Egeria visits Numa 
in the silence of the night, his breast to hers replying. The 
mountains find a tongue. Jura answers from her misty shroud. 
The lightning becomes a word. Lake Leman woos, and 
kisses away the cries of the Rhone, as they awake; then she 
reproves like a sister’s voice. The boats upon the lake are 
wings to waft us from distraction. The stars become the poetry 
of Heaven. The defiles fatal to Roman rashness are again 
crowded with Numidian horse, and Hannibal and Thrasy- 
mene flash before our eyes. Waterloo is fought in our very 
sight. A soul is infused into the dead ; a spirit is instilled into 
the mountains. The torrents talk; the sepulchres act. Move- 
ment never ceases, and the situation is perpetually shifting. The 
incidents of the poem are almost the whole of History. In it we 
have—what M. Scherer justly says Wordsworth has not—the 
knowledge of the human heart which worldly experience gives ; 
the interior drama of the passions, which a man can describe 
well only on condition of having been their victim; and those 
general views upon History and society, which are formed partly 
by study, partly by the practice of affairs. All this too we 
have, in the third and fourth cantos—for the first and second 
are inferior—presented, in language, imagery, and music, of 
the noblest and most elevated kind ; till, swelling, as an organ 
swells, before it closes, the poem concludes with that magnifi- 
cent address to the Ocean, which rounds it off and completes it, 
even as the physical ocean rounds off and completes the phy- 
sical earth. In no other poem that was ever written are Nature 
and man—not Man in the abstract, but men as they act, strive, 
feel, and suffer—so thoroughly interfused and interwoven; and 
they are interwoven and interfused as they are interwoven and 
interfused in actual life, not by men contemplating and talking, 
but by men doing and acting, in a word, by living men. And if 
the reference be to men in general and life in general, and not to 
a particular sort of man living a particular sort of life away from 
other men, then we make bold to say, though in doing so we 
contradict Mr. Arnold roundly, that in ‘Childe Harold’ alone 
there is ‘an ampler body of powerful work,’ and that ‘Childe 
Harold’ alone ‘deals with more of life,’ than all Wordsworth’s 
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ems, not even selected from, but taken in their integrity, 
without the diminution of a single passage or the omission of a 
single line. 

But we must end; and we submit that we have established 
our case. Wordsworth can be made to figure as the greatest 
poet since Milton, only by canons of criticism that would 
make him not only a greater poet than Milton, but a greater 
poet than any poet that preceded Milton. If this be so, let 
us know it. But if not, it is vain work trying to extol him, 
as a poet, above Byron. Mr. Arnold has done Byron injustice 
by making selections from his works, and asserting that selec- 
tions are better than the whole of the works from which they 
are selected. You might as well select from a mountain. 
What should we think of the process that said, ‘Here is an 
edelweiss, here some heather, here a lump of quartz, here a bit 
of ice from a glacier, here some water from a torrent, here some 
pine-cones, here some eggs from an eagle’s nest; and now you 
know all about Mont Blanc’? Byron is no more to be known 
in that fashion than the Matterhorn is. You must make ac- 
quaintance with pastoral valleys, with yawning precipices, 
with roaring cataracts, with tinkling cattle-bells, with the 
rumble of avalanches, with the growl of thunder, with the 
zigzag lightning, with storm, and mists, and sudden burst of 
tenderest sunshine, with these, with more, in fact with all, if 
Alp or Byron is to be really known. But Mr. Arnold has 
rendered Byron one service at least. When he says that Byron 
and Wordsworth stand first and pre-eminent among the English 
poets of this century, he relieves Byron of all danger of rivalry. 
If *‘ when the year 1900 is turned, and our nation comes to re- 
count her poetic glories in the century which has just then 
ended,’ any peer to Byron is named, Mr. Arnold, may depend 
upon it, it will not be Wordsworth. 
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Art. I1V.—1. Record of a Girlhood. By Frances Ann Kemble. 
In three volumes. Third edition, revised. London, 1879. 
2. Records of Later Life. By Frances Ann Kemble. In three 


volumes. London, 1882. 


N conversation with Washington Irving in April 1834, 
Mrs. Kemble was giving strong expression to her dislike 
of the stage as a profession, and complaining of the little leisure 
left by it for more congenial and improving pursuits. ‘ Well,’ 
he said, ‘ you are living, you are seeing men and things, you are 
seeing the world, you are acquiring materials and heaping 
together observations and experience and wisdom, and by-and- 
by, when with fame you have acquired independence and retired 
from these labours, you will begin another and a brighter course 
with matured powers. I know of no one whose life has such a 
promise in it as yours.’ ‘Alas!’ is her comment, ‘my kind 
friend was no prophet.’ Looking merely to these Records, we 
are inclined to think that he was: that at all events he was 
right in supposing that she would turn her many and varied 
opportunities to good account: that she would hive up the 
results of observation and experience, and apply them in such 
a manner as to be pleasing and instructive to others, as well as 
honourable, elevating, and refining, to herself. We find much 
more in these volumes than ample materials for the study of a 
remarkable character and career. They abound in valuable 
reminiscences, in criticisms of a high order, in eloquent 
bursts of feeling and sentiment, in comments and reflec- 
tions on life, manners, books and events, the boldness and 
originality of which are no longer marred, as in some earlier 
productions of her pen, by an admixture of extravagance and 
eccentricity not easily distinguished from affectation. We are 
no longer prevented by the petulance and irritability of genius 
from the frank and ful! recognition of its quality. She has 
emerged, soothed and softened, from the trying ordeal of domestic 
affliction : a memorable example of the truth embodied in the 

couplet which (she says) Rogers repeated to her :— 

‘The path of sorrow, and that path alone, 
Leads to the land where sorrow is unknown.’ 


She has stood, like Byron, with all her household gods shattered 
round her, but, unlike Byron, she has laid aside the despairing 
defying tone, bravely resolving to live in charity with all men 
and (what is harder still) with all women: so that in the whole 
of the six volumes there is scarcely one unkind notice of a con- 
temporary. It would seem, — occasionally as if, startled 
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by the sivong condemnation passed on Mr. Charles Greville 
and Carlyle, she had rushed to the opposite extremes of un- 
qualified admiration and overflowing amiability. 

The mental metamorphosis she has undergone since (July, 
1835) her ‘ Journal’ was reviewed in our pages will appear the 
more extraordinary, and the more commendable, when we find 
that the wilfulness to which we then took exception was born 
and bred in her, was the salient feature of her character from 
infancy. She had only just left the nursery when, she tells us, 
she began, after the manner of most clever children, to be ex- 
ceedingly troublesome and unmanageable: her principal crime 
being a general audacious contempt for all authority, coupled 
with a cheerful indifference to all punishment. ‘I never cried, 
I never sulked, I never resented, lamented, or repented either 
my ill-doings or their ill-consequences, but accepted them alike 
with a philosophical buoyancy of spirit, which was the despair 
of my poor bewildered trainers.’ ahaha with a fool’s cap 
by way of penance, she took the earliest opportunity of dancing 
down the carriage drive and taking up a position on an elevated 
bank to attract attention to her ‘helmet’ as she thought fit to 
call it. Condemned to bread and water, she simply exclaimed : 
* Now, I am like those poor dear French prisoners that everybody 
pities so.’ This suggests a parallel with Madame Roland, 
who, restricted at six years of age to the same diet, remarked : 
‘ Bon pour la digestion;’ and on being whipped for her pertness 
added : ‘ Bon pour la circulation.’ Mrs. Siddons was requested 
to take her wayward niece in hand :— 

‘Melpomene took me upon her lap, and, bending upon me her 
“controlling frown,” discoursed to me of my evil ways, in those 
accents which curdled the blood of the poor shopman, of whom she 
demanded if the printed calico she purchased of him “ would wash.” 
The tragic tones pausing, in the midst of the impressed and impressive 
silence of the assembled family, I tinkled forth, “‘ What beautiful 
eyes you have!” all my small faculties having been absorbed in the 
steadfast upward gaze I fixed upon those magnificent orbs. Mrs. 
Siddons set me down with a smothered laugh, and I trotted off, 
apparently uninjured by my great aunt’s solemn moral suasion.” 


It will be remembered that Massillon’s attempt to reform 
Madame du Deffand in early girlhood led to a somewhat similar 
result. A friend of the Kemble family ventured on a more 
serious remonstrance : ‘Fanny, why don’t you pray to God to 
make you better?’ ‘So I do,’ was the reply, ‘and He makes 
me worse and worse.’ Here again we are reminded of a pro- 
fane mot ascribed to more than one celebrated Frenchwoman. 
* Parents and guardians,’ we fully agree, ‘should be chary of 
handling 
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handling the deep chords upon whose truth and strength the 
highest harmonies of the fully devoted soul are to depend.’ No 
harm was done in this instance, and (widely different from 
what fell out in the case of Madame du Deffand) the repartee of 
the child contrasts strongly with the deep unaffected piety of 
the adult. She acquits her mother of all maternal weakness in 
the way of flattery or indulgence, but she accuses her father of 
having planted in her ‘ baby bosom’ the seeds of personal vanity 
whilst indulging his own ‘ by having an especially pretty and 
becoming lace cap at hand in the drawing-room, to be imme- 
diately substituted for some more homely daily adornment, 
when I was exhibited to his visitors. In consequence, perhaps, 
of which, I am a disgracefully dress-loving old woman of near 
seventy, one of whose minor miseries is that she can no longer 
find any lace cap whatever, that is either pretty or becoming to 
her grey head. If my father had not been so foolish then, I 
should not be so foolish now—perhaps.’ 

This recals a story of the famous French actress, Mlle. 
Clairon, who to please some royal personage consented to re- 
appear for a single night upon the stage, to which she had 
bidden a formal farewell, in ‘La Coquette Corrigée’ The 
cap she wore on her original appearance in the part had then 
become the rage: she declared that her success was mainly 


owing to it, and that without it her reappearance would be a 
failure :— 


‘The milliner who had made it, and whose fortune it had made, 
had retired from business, grown old; luckily, however, was not 
dead: she was hunted up and adjured to reproduce, if possible, this 
marvel of her art, and came to her former patroness, bringing with 
her the identical head-gear. Clairon seized upon it: “ Ah oui, c’est 
bien cela! c’est bien 14 le bonnet!” It was on her head in an 
instant, and she before the glass, in vain trying to reproduce with it 
the well-remembered effect. She pished and pshawed, frowned and 
shrugged, pulled the pretty chiffon this way and that on her forehead ; 
and while so doing, coming nearer and nearer to the terrible looking- 
glass, suddenly stopped, looked at herself for a moment in silence, 
and then, covering her aged and faded face with her hands, exclaimed, 
“ Ah, c’est bien le bonnet! mais ce n’est plus la figure!”’ 


Amongst Mrs. Kemble’s childish reminiscences is one of 
Talma’s calling on her father when the door was answered 
by a servant holding her by the hand, and Talma told her to 
be sure and remember his name, and say that Talma, the great 
tragedian, had called. ‘I replied that I would do so, and then 
added, with noble emulation, that my father was also a great 
tragedian, and my uncle was also a great tragedian, and that we 
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had a baby in the nursery who I thought must be a great tra- 
gedian too, for she did nothing but cry, and what was that if not 
tragedy ?—which edifying discourse found its way back to my 
mother, to whom Talma laughingly repeated it.’ 

It was during this visit to England that Talma, who had 
played Hamlet in French as translated by Ducis with marked 
applause, intimated a wish to play it in English, and was with 
difficulty persuaded to abandon the intention by John Philip 
Kemble, who deemed the decided French accent an insuperable 
obstacle to success, Yet many sound critics thought Fechter’s 
Hamlet, owing to his fine conception of the character, about the 
best that had appeared for nearly half a century, although much 
of the effect was marred by his foreign accent, which he tried in 
vain to overcome. He told Dickens that he devoted two days 
to the repetition of ‘ What’s Hecuba to him or he to Hecuba?’ 
in the vain hope of escaping the censure of the groundlings. 

At seven years of age Mrs. Kemble was sent to a school at 
Boulogne, where she remained two years. The next two years 
were passed with her parents at Craven Hill and Gerrard Street, 
Soho ; a locality associated in her memory with a glimpse of 
her uncle John Philip Kemble, whose fixed residence was then 
at Lausanne: ‘compelled to live abroad, under penalty of 
seeing the private fortune he had realized by a long life of hard 
professional labour swept into the ruin which had fallen upon 
Covent Garden Theatre, of which he was part proprietor.’ 
His object in revisiting England was to make over his share of 
Covent Garden to his brother Charles. 

‘ My father received the property my uncle transferred to him with 
cheerful courage, and not without sanguine hopes of retrieving its 
fortunes: instead of which, it destroyed his and those of his family ; 
who, had he and they been untrammelled by the fatal obligation of 
working for a hopelessly ruined concern, might have turned their 
labours to far better personal account. Of the eighty thousand 
pounds which my uncle sank in building Covent Garden, and all the 
years of toil my father‘and myself and my sister sank in endeavouring 
to sustain it, nothing remained to us at my father’s death.’ 


Her only other recollection connected with Gerrard Street is 
that of certain passages from ‘ Paradise Lost’ read to her by her 
father, the sonorous melody of which so enchanted her that, for 
many years of her life, Milton was to her incomparably the first 
of English poets, although temporarily rivalled or outdone by 
Walter Scott. ‘Of Shakspeare at this time, and for many sub- 
sequent years, I knew not a single line.’ When she was eleven, 
she was placed at a school in Paris kept by a Mrs. Rowden, who 
could refer to Miss Mitford and Lady Caroline Lamb amongst 
the 
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the illustrations of the establishment. The pupils were re- 
quired to learn by heart, and recite morning and evening, selec- 
tions from the Scriptures. ‘To me my intimate knowledge of 
the Bible has always seemed the greatest benefit I derived from 
my school training.” They were also made to learn by heart 
the finest passages, the so-called beauties, of Corneille and 
Racine, and she congratulates herself on having become familiar 
with them before she had any knowledge of Shakspeare :— 


‘Acquaintance with his works might, and I suppose certainly 
would, have impaired my relish for the great French dramatists, 
whose tragedies, noble and pathetic in spite of the stiff formality of 
their construction, the bald rigidity of their adherence to the classic 
unities, and the artificial monotony of the French heroic rhymed 
verse, would have failed to receive their due appreciation from a 
taste and imagination already familiar with the glorious freedom of 
Shakespeare’s genius. As it was, I learned to delight extremely in 
the dignified pathos and stately tragic power of Racine and Corneille, 
in the tenderness, refinement, and majestic vigorous simplicity of 
their fine creations, and possessed a treasure of intellectual enjoy- 
ment in their plays, before opening the first page of that wonderful 
volume which contains at once the history of human nature and 
human existence.’ 


Dramatic representations were occasionally got up by the 
young ladies, and when they acted ‘ Andromaque,’ the part of 
Hermione was assigned to our heroine, who threw her whole 
soul into the part and so electrified the audience that, to 
neutralize the resulting intoxication, Mrs. Rowden thought it 
‘ wise and well’ to say to her as she bade her good night: ‘ Ah, 
my dear, I don’t think your parents need ever anticipate your 
going on the stage: you would make but a poor actress.’ She 
felt convinced at the time, and subsequently ascertained, that 
the worthy schoolmistress really thought the performance an 
indication of decided dramatic power, but she declares that no 
dramatic taste or tendency was created by or should be inferred 
from this display: that, when the career of an actress was 
forced upon her, she adopted it with as strong a dislike as was 
compatible with her exercising it at all. 

Her music master was an Englishman named Shaw, whose 
title to be commemorated rests upon his having elicited the only 
approximation to a pun of which John Philip Kemble was ever 
guilty. The great tragedian was entirely without musical 
ear, and in ‘ Richard Coeur de Lion’ he was required to repeat 
a few bars of the melody supposed to be sung under the window 
of his prison by Blondel. ‘Mr. Kemble, Mr. Kemble,’ ex- 
claimed Shaw, who had undertaken to teach him, ‘you are 
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murdering the time.’ ‘ Very well, sir,’ was the retort, ‘and you 
are for ever beating it.’ 

She passed three years at this school without once going 
home; her only holidays being when her father paid short visits 
to Paris and took her with him to the restaurants and the 
theatres. After her return to England in her sixteenth year she 
was domesticated with her parents at Weybridge, where her and 
her mother’s favourite occupation was fishing, not fly-fishing in 
which skill may be combined with grace, but groundbait-fishing 
with the repulsive accessory to which she thus alludes : 


‘I am not myself a cruel or hard-hearted woman (though I have 
the hunter’s passion very strongly), and invariably baited my own 
hook, in spite of the disgust and horror I experienced at the wretched 
twining of the miserable worms round my fingers, and springing of 
the poor little live bait with its back pierced with a hook. But I 
have never allowed any one to do this office for me, because it seemed 
to me that to inflict such a task on any ore, because it was revolting 
to me, was not fair or sportsmanlike ; and so I went on torturing my 
own bait and myself, too eagerly devoted to the sport to refrain from 
it, in spite of the price I condemned myself to pay for it. Moreover, 
if I have ever had female companions on my fishing excursions, I 
have invariably done this service for them, thinking the process too 
horribie for them to endure ; and have often thought that, if I were a 
man, nothing could induce me to marry a woman whom I had seen 
bait her own hook with anything more sensitive than paste.’ 


In a vain attempt to give dignity to this pastime, she says 
that anglers seem to be the only sportsmen who really have a 
taste for and love of nature as well as for ‘fishy’ water. But 
from long personal experience we agree with Byron: ‘They 
may talk about the beauties of nature, but the angler merely 
thinks of his dish of fish; he has no leisure to take his eyes 
from off the streams, and a single bite is worth to him more 
than all the scenery around. Besides, some fish bite best on a 
raining day.’* Sydney Smith takes a clerical view of the 
subject: ‘I give up fly-fishing: it is a light, volatile, dissipated 
pursuit. But groundbait, with a good steady float that never 
bobs without a bite, is an occupation for a bishop, and in no 
way interferes with sermon making.’ Writing to Lady Grey: 
‘ His (her son’s) refusal of the living of Sunbury convinces me 
that he is not fond of gudgeon-fishing. I had figured to myself 








* «Don Juan,’ note to canto 13, v. 106 :— 

‘ And angling too, that solitary vice 
Whatever Isaac Walton sings or says: 
The quaint old cruel coxcomb, in his gullet 
Should have a hook and a small trout to pull it.’ 
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you and Lord Grey and myself engaged in that occupation upon 
the river Thames,’ 

Weybridge was the scene of a memorable event in her life, 
which she calmly describes with its consequences. Her mother, 
putting no faith in vaccination, allowed her to take the small- 
pox in the natural way, and she as nearly as possible died of it. 

*I was but little over sixteen, and had returned from school a very 
pretty-looking girl, with fine eyes, teeth, and hair, a clear vivid 
complexion, and rather good features. The small-pox did not affect 
my three advantages first named, but, besides marking my face very 
perceptibly, it rondered my complexion thick and muddy and my 
features heavy and coarse, leaving me so moderate a share of good 
looks as quite to warrant my mother’s satisfaction in saying, when I 
went on the stage, “ Well, my dear, they can’t say we have brought 
you out to exhibit your beauty.”’ 


She was consoled by the reflection that she had still expres- 
sion to fall back upon: that she might say like Mirabeau who, 
admitting his own ugliness, maintained that it was after all a 
laideur intéressante. 


‘ Plain I certainly was, but I by no means always looked so; and 
so great was the variation in my appearance at different times, that 
my comical old friend, Mrs. Fitzhugh, once exclaimed, “ Fanny 
Kemble, you are the ugliest and the handsomest woman in London!” 
And I am sure, if a collection were made of the numerous portraits 
that have been taken of me, nobody would ever guess any two of them 
to be likenesses of the same person.’ 


The best is the sketch by Lawrence. At the time it was 
taken, she was the rage; and her admirers, eagerly adopting the 
complimentary part of her old friend’s address, would have re- 
jected the less flattering epithet as a calumny. The want of 
personal attractions was certainly never objected to her when 
she first appeared in Juliet or in other parts which we habitually 
associate with youth and beauty. Thackeray did not in the 
least exaggerate when, late in life, speaking on behalf of their 
young contemporaries, he told her; ‘ We were all of us in love 
with you, and had your portrait by Lawrence in our rooms.’ 

The production at her father’s theatre of Weber’s ‘ Der 
Freischiitz’ was one of the principal interests of her early 
London life. The enthusiasm for this opera rapidly rose to 
fever heat; and the hold the music had taken on the fancy 
and memory of the public may be inferred from an advertise- 
ment for a valet who could not hum or whistle a note of it. She 
was presented to the famous composer by Sir George Smart, who 
prefaced the introduction by assuring him that she and all the 
young girls were over head and ears in love with him. Ready 
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to sink with confusion she stammered out something about his 
beautiful music, to which, with a comical melancholy smile, he 
replied: ‘Ah, my music! it is always my music, but never 
myself.” She went with him to hear Braham in an oratorio, 
whose performance of one of Handel’s sacred songs delighted 
him, but when, in the second part of the concert, ‘the great 
singer threw the house into ecstacies, and was tumultuously 
encored in the pseudo-Scotch ballad of “ Blue Bonnets over the 
Border,” he was extremely disgusted, and exclaimed two or three 
times, “ Ah, that is beast!” (‘ Ah, cela est béte!”)’ 

‘Oberon,’ which he composed expressly for Covent Garden, 
was comparatively a failure, and the close of his life was em- 
bittered by the arrival of Rossini. ‘The enthusiastic adulation 
of society and the great world not unnaturally followed the bril- 
liant, joyous, sparkling, witty Italian, who was a far better sub- 
ject for London lionizing than his sickly, sensitive, shrinking, 
and rather soured German competitor for fame and public favour.’ 
It was when Weber lay disappointed and dying in a dingy 
house in Great Portland Street, that the Duchess di Canizzaro, 
a distinguished amateur and leader of fashion, invited al] the 
great and gay world to meet the famous Italian, and seating 
herself between him and the Duke of Wellington exclaimed, 
‘ Now I am between the two greatest men in Europe.’ As Mrs. 
Kemble tells the story, ‘ the Iron Duke not unnaturally rose and 
left his chair vacant: the great genius retained his, but most 
assuredly not without humorous appreciation of the absurdity 
of the whole scene, for he was almost “plus fin que tous les 
autres,” and certainly “bien plus fin que tous ces autres.”’ 
The Duchess might have taken warning from the familiar 
incident of the Frenchman who seated himself between Madame 
de Staél and Madame Recamier, exclaiming, ‘I am now between 
wit and beauty,’—provoking the retort from Corinne— and 
possessing neither.’ 

The vividness and freshness of these Records is in no slight 
degree owing to the circumstance that a large portion of them 
consists of extracts from confidential letters to a friend, covering 
more than forty years and amounting to thousands, which were 
fortunately preserved. This friend, with whom she became 
acquainted early in 1827, is thus portrayed : 


‘The device of her family is “ Haut et Bon:” it was her descrip- 
tion. She was about thirty years old when I first met her at Heath 
Farm ; tall and thin, her figure wanted roundness and grace, but it 
was straight as a dart, and the vigorous, elastic, active movements of 
her limbs, and firm, fleet, springing step of her beautifully made feet 
and ankles, gave to her whole person and deportment a character like 
that 
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that of the fabled Atalanta, or the huntress Diana herself. Her 
forehead and eyes were beautiful. She was eccentric in many 
things, but in nothing more so than the fashion of her dress, espe- 
cially the coverings she provided for her extremities, her hat and 
boots. The latter were not positively masculine articles, but were 
nevertheless made by a man’s boot-maker, and there was only one 
place in London where they could be made sufficiently ugly to suit 
her ; and infinite were the pains she took to procure the heavy, thick, 
cumbrous, misshapen things that as much as possible concealed and 
disfigured her finely turned ankles and high, arched, Norman instep. 
Indeed, her whole attire, peculiar (and very ugly, I thought it) as it 
was, was so by malice prepense on her part. And whereas the 
general result would have suggested a total disregard of the vanities 
of dress, no Quaker coquette was ever more jealous of the peculiar 
texture of the fabrics she wore, or of the fashion in which they were 
made,’ 


‘Haut et Bon’ is the device of the Doneraile family, 
and H. B. was Henrietta St. Leger. It was at Heath Farm, 
near Cashiobury, lent to the widow of John Philip Kemble 
by Lord Essex, that the intimacy between these young ladies 
grew up, and the quiet neighbourhood was startled by their 
neglect of form in their rambles, wrapt up in eager converse 
or singing snatches of songs from ‘Oberon.’ ‘What with her 
peculiar costume and my bonnetless head (I always carried 
my bonnet in my hand when it was possible to do so) and 
frenzied singing, any one who met us might have been justified 
in supposing we had escaped from the nearest lunatic asylum.’ 

On one occasion they stopped to lunch at a small roadside 
inn, where they were discovered revelling on bread and cheese 
and beer. ‘ Another favourite indecorum of mine (the bread and 
cheese was mere mortal infirmity, not moral turpitude) was 
wading in the pretty river that ran through Lord Clarendon’s 
place, the Grove.’ ‘The charm and seduction of bright water 
has always been irresistible to me, a snare and a temptation I 
have hardly ever been able to withstand ; and various are the 
chances of drowning it has afforded me in the wild mountain 
brooks of Massachusetts.’ She goes on to say that her liability 
to this fascination was so well-known amongst her American 
friends of all classes, that a Yankee coachman, driving some of 
them by the side of a beautiful mountain brook, remarked, ‘I 
guess we should hardly have got Mrs. Kemble on at all, alongside 
of this stream.’ Once, during a summer stroll with Miss Sedg- 
wick, she walked into a brook and sat down in the water, with- 
out at all interrupting the thread of the conversation ; and on 
another occasion, on the descent from a Swiss mountain, she 
walked straight into a stream to the consternation of her guides 
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and companion, a singularly dignified little American lady of 
Quaker descent, who was quite at a loss how she was to appear 
at their crowded hotel in such a plight. But, as I represented 
to her, nothing would be easier: ‘1 shall get on my mule and 
ride sprinkling along, and people will only say, “ Ah, cette 
pauvre dame! qui est tombée & l’eau!”’ In fact, as she sug- 
gests, if she had got drowned by venturing beyond her depth, 
she might have passed for a pixy or a water-spirit who was 
simply returning to her native element, like Undine. 

Alexander Dumas tells a story of a donkey which had con- 
tracted an invincible antipathy to both fire and water. Mrs. 
Kemble was equally and irresistibly attracted to both. Watch- 
ing fire, she declares, has almost a stronger charm for her than 
watching the running stream or the rolling sea. 


‘I was obliged at last, in order not to waste half my day in the 
contemplation of this bewitching element, to renounce a practice I 
long indulged in of lighting my own fire; but to this moment I envy 
the servant who does that office, or should envy her but that she 
never remains on her knees worshipping the beautiful subtle spirit 
she has evoked, as I could still find it in my heart todo. I think I 
remember that Shelley had this passion for fire-gazing ; it’s a comfort 
to think that whatever he could say, he could never see more enchant- 
ing things in his grate than I have in mine; but indeed, even for 
Shelley, the motions and the colours of flames are unspeakable.’ 


This sounds like affectation, but we should be loth to think 
it such. We regard it rather as an uncontrolled indulgence of 
the same speculative or imaginative faculty which 


‘Finds tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in everything.’ 


The ambition of her girlhood was literary fame, and, after 
making some progress in an historical novel, she threw it aside 
and concentrated all her energies on the production of a play. 
In the summer of 1827 (the precise date of the letter is not 
given) she writes to her friend : 


‘I am extremely busy, dearest H——-, and extremely elated about 
my play ; I know I mentioned it before to you, but you may have 
reckoned it as one of the soap-bubbles which I am so fond of blowing, 
admiring, and forgetting ; however, when I tell you I have finished 
three acts of it, and that the proprietors of Covent Garden have 
offered me, if it succeeds, two hundred pounds (the price Miss 
Mitford’s “‘ Foscari” brought her), you will agree that I have some 
reason to be proud as well as pleased.’ 


On the 11th of October she writes to announce the comple- 
tion of her task : 


* Last 
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‘Last Monday, having in the morning achieved the termination of 
the fourth act, and finding that my father did not act on Tuesday, I 
resolved, if possible, to get it finished in order to read it to him on 
Tuesday evening. So on Monday evening at six o’clock I sat down 
to begin my fifth act, and by half-past eleven had completed my task ; 
I am thus minute because I know you will not think these details 
tiresome, and also because, even if it succeeds and is praised and 
admired, I shall never feel so happy as when my father greeted my 
entrance into the drawing-reom with, “Is it done, my love? I shall 
be the happiest man alive if it succeeds!” 

‘On Tuesday evening I read it to them, and I was so encouraged 
by the delighted looks my father and mother were continually 
exchanging, that I believe I read it with more effect than they 
either of them had thought me capable of. When it was done 
I was most richly rewarded, for they all seemed so pleased with 
me and so proud of me, that the most inordinate author's 
vanity would have been satisfied. And my dear mother, oh, how 
she looked at me!—forgive me, dear, and grant me some little 
indulgence to my exultation. I thought I deserved some praise, 
but thrice my deserts were showered upon me by those I love above 
everything in the world.’ 


The play was ‘ Francis the First :’ the main plot turning on 
the unrequited passion of Louise of Savoy for the Duc de 
Bourbon, and winding up with the battle of Pavia.* It would 
be a remarkable work for an author of either sex or any age, 
and is a most extraordinary one for a girl of seventeen. Her 
mode of treatment is decidedly Shakspearian, especially in the 
number and variety of the historic characters, their dramatic 
or melodramatic grouping, and the neglect of the unities, but 
more than a year afterwards she states that even then she knew 
literally nothing of Shakspeare, beyond having seen one or two 
of his plays acted. ‘I had certainly never read one of them 
through, nor did I do so until some time later, when I began 
to have to learn parts of them by heart.’ The opinion of 
her mother and brother, confirmed by literary friends, was that 
‘Francis the First’ was better adapted for the closet than for 
the theatre: and that it should be published before being 
acted, so as to be appreciated as a poetical composition before 
it was subjected to the Procrustean process of fitting it for the 
stage. On the 21st of October, 1827, she writes: 


‘I should like to tell you something about my play, but unluckily 
have nothing to tell; everything about it is as undecided as when 
last 1 wrote to you. It is in the hands of the copyist of Covent 
Garden, but what its ultimate fate is to be I know not. If it is 
decided that it is to be brought out on the stage before publication, 





* It was reviewed in the ‘Quarterly Review’ for March 1832, 
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that will not take place at present, because this is a very unfavourable 
time of year.’ 


As we collect from a subsequent passage, it was not so much 
the time of the year that made it expedient to postpone the 
publication as the political excitement of the period: Catholic 
emancipation being the all-absorbing topic. She quotes the 
Duke of Wellington as writing, ‘ The ladies and all the youth 
are with us,’ i.e. with the party which he led: a curious 
anticipation of M. de Lesseps, who, speaking of the Suez Canal, 
declared : ‘I began with our patriot and impetuous youth. With 
youth and woman on our side success is certain.’ Grave poli- 
ticians and speculators would hesitate before putting implicit 
faith in such indications of success. 

She has set down her impressions of many valuable friends 
whose acquaintance she formed in 1827 and 1828. In particular 
she has drawn striking portraits of the Montagu family, including 
Mr. and Mrs, Procter, which contrast strikingly with the con- 
temporaneous sketches of Carlyle, and she contracted a lasting 
affection for Mrs. Jameson, another highly accomplished person 
on whom he has set his mark.* Early in 1828, Mrs. Kemble 
went to Edinburgh on a visit to Mrs. Henry Siddons, which, 
beginning by being of indeterminate length, was prolonged to a 
year. ‘The happiest of my life, as I often, while it lasted, 
thought it would prove, and 1:ow that my years are over | know 
to have been so.’ Here again her description of things and 
people is graphic and animated, and the narrative is inter- 
spersed with scenes and anecdotes, which want of space alone 
prevents us from transferring to our pages. But we must make 
room for some, though the want of chronological arrangement 
increases the difficulty of dealing with them, and may give them 
a scattered unconnected look. When she is introduced to a 
notability, she sets down not only what happened or suggested 
itself at the time, but what is associated in her memory with 
the person at any subsequent period ; and not unfrequently one 
name recals another name, which brings up another set of re- 
miniscences. Thus, an allusion to Mrs. Jameson gives occasion 
for a sketch of Lady Byron, who, she says, always struck her 
as a woman capable of profound and fervid enthusiasm, with a 
mind of rather a romantic and visionary order. 


‘She surprised me extremely one evening as she was accompanying 
me to one of my public readings, by exclaiming, “ Oh, how I envy 
you! What would I not give to be in your place!” As my voca- 





**Went to Mrs. Austin. Find a Mrs. Jameson, a shrewd-looking, hard- 
tempered, red-!aired woman, whom I care little about meeting again.’—(Carlyle.) 
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tion, I am sorry to say, oftener appeared to me to justify my own 
regret than the envy of others, I answered, “What! to read 
Shakespeare before some hundreds of people?” “Oh no,” she said; 
“not to read Shakespeare to them, but to have all that mass of 
people under your control, subject to your influence, and receiving 
your impressions.” She then went on to say she would give 
anything to lecture upon subjects which interested her deeply and 
that she should like to advocate with every power she possessed.’ 


One of Mrs. Kemble’s Edinburgh friends was Baron Hume, 
a law dignitary of the old school. On her going to see him on 
her second visit to Scotland he said to her: ‘ Why, Madam, they 
tell me you are become a great tragic actress. But (putting his 
hand under her chin and raising her face towards him) how am 
I to believe this of this laughing face, Madam?’ He was looking, 
she suggests, for the majestic nose of her aunt, and she relates 
that, whilst Gainsborough was engaged on his portrait of Mrs. 
Siddons (now in the South Kensington Museum), after working 
in absorbed silence for some time, he suddenly exclaimed, 
‘D—n it, Madam, there is no end to your nose. He was 
prone to such ejaculations, as when he gave up the attempt to 
paint the first Marquis of Lansdowne, exclaiming, ‘ D—n it, 
I never could see through varnish, and there’s an end of it.’ 

Mrs. Kemble states that her mother has often described to her 
the first night of ‘Pizarro,’ when Sheridan kept the actors 
learning the last scenes of the last act, which he was writing 
during the performance of the first and second. ‘ By-the-by, I 
do not know what became of the theories about the dramatic 
art, and the careful and elaborate study necessary for its perfec- 
tion. In this particular instance, John Kemble’s Rolla and 
Mrs. Siddons’s Elvira must have been what may be called 
extemporaneous acting.’ Sheridan (who did not know German) 
fellowed a bad translation, and the language of this famous 
melodrama in its English dress bears internal evidence of haste 
and slovenliness. But he was capable, though fully prepared, 
of keeping the actors in suspense from the idle vanity of taking 
credit for readiness; as when during the Hastings trial he 
pretended to have lost a non-existing bag containing notes 
which he had carefully committed to memory. Michael Kelly 
relates in his *‘ Reminiscences’ that, having to sing a song in 
an afterpiece, he asked Sheridan to write him a short intro- 
ductory speech, and that just as he was going upon the stage, 
a paper was placed in his hands, the contents of which he 
delivered parrot-like, to the infinite amusement of the audience, 
whom he thus addressed: ‘ Here stands my Rosina’s cottage, 
and she must be either in it or out of it.’ 


It 
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It is remarkable that, in the composition of her play, the 
thought of playing = part in it never once entered Mrs. Kemble’s 
mind, and it was not till after her return from Edinburgh that 
she began seriously to contemplate a dramatic career ; although 
a year before (February 1828) we find her weighing its advan- 
tages and disadvantages, and speculating on the prudence and 
probability of her adopting it. 

‘ My father said the other day, “ There is a fine fortune to be made 
by any young woman, of even decent talent, on the stage now.” A 
fine fortune is a fine thing; to be sure, there remains a rather 
material question to settle, that of “ even decent talent.” A passion 
for all beautiful poetry I am sure you will grant me; and you would 
perhaps be inclined to take my father and mother’s word for my 
dramatic capacity. I spoke to them earnestly on this subject lately, 
and they both, with some reluctance, I think, answered me, to my 
questions, that they thought, as far as they could judge (and, unless 
partiality blinds them entirely, none can be better judges), I might 
succeed.’ 


It was in the autumn of 1829, her father being then absent 
on a professional tour in Ireland, that her mother, coming in 
from walking, threw herself into a chair and burst into tears. 
‘Oh, it has come at last,’ she sobbed out, ‘ our property is to be 
sold. I have seen that fine building all covered with placards 
and bills of sale; the theatre must be closed, and I know not 
how many hundred poor people will be turned adrift without 
employment!’ The sympathizing daughter saw at once that 
the time for definite action had arrived, and (to use her own 
expression) feeling, like the Lady of Shalott, that ‘the curse 
had come upon me,’ she lost no time in writing an urgent 
entreaty to her father that he would allow her to seek employ- 
ment as a governess, so as to relieve him at once of the burden 
of her maintenance. The letter was shown to her mother, who 
consented to forward it, writing at the same time to beg that 
no immediate answer should be given. The next day her 
mother asked her whether she seriously thought she had any 
real talent for the stage, and begged her to learn and recite some 
part by way of test. She chose Portia, and her mother’s only 
comment at the conclusion of the recital was: ‘ There is hardly 
passion enough in this part to test any tragic power. I wish 
you would study Juliet for me.’ She learnt it by heart, which 
(she says) then and long afterwards was her only notion of study, 
and on her father’s return stood up before her parents and with 
indescribable trepidation repeated her first lesson in tragedy. 
They neither of them said anything beyond ‘ Very well, very 
nice, my dear,’ with many kisses and caresses, but a few days 
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afterwards her father told her he wished to take her to the 
theatre to try whether her voice was of sufficient strength to fill 
the building. The result of the experiment must be given in 
her own vivid words: 

‘ That strange-looking place, the stage, with its racks of pasteboard 
and canvas—streets, forests, banqueting-halls, and dungeons—drawn 
apart on either side, was empty and silent; not a soul was stirring in 
the indistinct recesses of its mysterious depths, which seemed to 
stretch indefinitely behind me. In front, the great amphitheatre, 
equally empty and silent, wrapped in its grey holland covers, would 
have been absolutely dark but for a long, sharp, thin shaft of light 
that darted here and there from some height and distance far above 
me, and alighted in a sudden vivid spot of brightness on the stage. 
Set down in the midst of twilight space, as it were, with only my 
father’s voice coming to me from where he stood hardly distinguish- 
able in the gloom, in those poetical utterances of pathetic passion I 
was seized with the spirit of the thing ; my voice resounded through 
the great vault above and before me, and, completely carried away by 
the inspiration of the wonderful play, I acted Juliet as I do not 
believe I ever acted it again, for I had no visible Romeo, and no 
audience to thwart my imagination; at least, I had no consciousness 
of any, though in truth I had one.’ 


This one was an old friend of the family, an accomplished 
critic and amateur actor, who had occupied a place at the back 
of one of the private boxes during the performance, and, joining 
her father at the end of it, exclaimed: ‘ Bring her out at once : 
it will be a great success.’ She was brought out in three weeks, 
and a great success it undoubtedly was, although, as she truly 
says, three weeks was not much time for preparation of any 
sort, and (she adds) ‘I do not wonder, when I remember this 
brief apprenticeship to my profession, that Mr. Macready once 
said that I did not know the elements of it.’ Macready, like 
most professional actors, attached an extreme importance to 
training, and was wont to quote a saying of John Philip 
Kemble, that he had never known an amateur who was worth 
thirteen shillings and fourpence a week on the regular boards. 
But ample allowance will always be made for a débutante of 
promise, and a few flashes of genuine inspiration will throw 
a host of neglected conventionalities into the shade. More than 
one anxious consultation was held as to her costume and the 
dressing of her hair. The traditional costume for the part was 
white satin with a train, and her mother insisted on her ad- 
hering to it, despite of the protests of Mrs. Jameson, whose 
artistic taste and sense of fitness were shocked by the bare 
notion of a Juliet in a modern court dress in a Veronese palace 
or garden of the fourteenth century. ‘Garrick,’ replied Mrs. 
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Charles Kemble, ‘ acted Macbeth in a court suit of scarlet, with 
knee-breeches, powdered wig and pigtail: Mrs, Siddons, the 
Grecian Daughter in a hoop.’ What was more to the point, 
she insisted that the medieval dress, to which the wearer was 
unaccustomed, would hamper the natural movement of the 
limbs ; and when confronted with a picture or engraving of the 
period, her ready answer was: ‘ Remember, this presents but 
one view of the — and does not change its position: how 
will this dress look when it walks, runs, rushes, kneels, sits 
down, falls, and turns its back ?’ 

In connection with this topic, an instance is given of the care 
with which Rachel studied the effects of drapery. A portrait 
had been painted of her in the scene of ‘ Horace,’ where, after 
exclaiming, ‘Oh mon cher Curiace,’ she faints away. On 
a critical inspection she told the painter: ‘Ma robe ne fait pas 
ce pli-la: elle fait, au contraire, celui-ci.’ He asked her how, 
whilst she was lying with her eyes shut and feigning utter 
insensibility, she could possibly tell anything about the plait of 
her dress. ‘Come and see,’ was her reply; and the next time 
she played Camille, the artist was able to convince himself by 
more careful observation that she was right, ‘and that there was 
probably no moment of the piece at which this consummate 
artist was not aware of the effect produced by every line and 
fold of the exquisite costume, of which she had studied and 
prepared every detail as carefully as the wonderful movements 
of her graceful limbs, the intonations of her awful voice, and 
the changing expressions of her terribly beautiful countenance.’ 
Rachel was beautiful only as Mrs. Kemble herself was at in- 
tervals the handsomest woman in London—by dint of expres- 
sion, by ‘the mind, the music breathing from her face.’ Her 
features were actually transfigured, her fragile form was all 
instinct with genius, when she acted a congenial part like 
Phedre or Camille, or sang the Marseillaise enveloped in the 
folds of the tricolor. 

Charles Kemble had played Romeo to Miss O’Neill’s Juliet, 
but there was an obvious incongruity in making the father the 
lover of the daughter, and he was moreover wanted for Mer- 
cutio, which was his masterpiece. The part of Romeo was 
assigned to Abbot, of whom all that could be said was that 
he did not put her out or spoil the best of her points. On 
the day of her first appearance she had no rehearsal, for fear 
of over-fatigue, and spent her morning ‘as usual,’ in practising 
the piano, walking in the enclosure of St. James’s Park, and 
reading in ‘ Blunt’s Scripture Characters’ the chapters relating 
to St. Peter and Jacob :— 
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‘My mother, who had left the stage for upwards of twenty years, 
determined to return to it on the night of my first appearance, that I 
might have the comfort and support of her being with me in my 
trial. We drove to the theatre very early, indeed while the late 
autumn sunlight yet lingered in the sky; it shone into the carriage 
upon me, and as I screened my eyes from it, my mother said, 
“ Heaven smiles on you, my child.” My poor mother went to her 
dressing-room to get herself ready, and did not return to me for fear 
of increasing my agitation by her own. My dear aunt Dall and my 
maid and the theatre dresser performed my toilet for me, and at 
length I was placed in a chair, with my satin train carefully laid 
over the back of it.’ 


* * * * * 


‘Once and again my father came to the door, and I heard his 
anxious “ How is she?” to which my aunt answered, sending him 
away with words of comforting cheer. At last, “ Miss Kemble called 
for the stage, ma’am ! ” accompanied with a brisk tap at the door, started 
me upright on my feet, and I was led round to the side scene opposite 
to the one from which I saw my mother advance on the stage; and 
while the uproar of her reception filled me with terror, dear old Mrs. 
Davenport, my nurse, and dear Mr. Keeley, her Peter, and half the 
dramatis persone of the play (but not my father, who had retreated, 
quite unable to endure the scene) stood round me as I lay, all but 
insensible in my aunt’s arms. “Courage, courage, dear child! poor 
thing, poor thing!” reiterated Mrs. Davenport. “Never mind ’em, 
Miss Kemble!” urged Keeley, in that irresistibly comical, nervous, 
lachrymose voice of his, which I have never since heard without a 
thrill of anything but comical association; “ never mind ’em! don’t 
think of ’em, any more than if they were so many rows of cabbages !” 
“Nurse!” called my mother, and on waddled Mrs. Davenport, and, 
turning back, called in her turn “Juliet!” My aunt gave me an 
impulse forward, and I ran straight across the stage, stunned with 
the tremendous shout that greeted me, my eyes covered with mist, 
and the green baize flooring of the stage feeling as if it rose up against 
my feet; but I got hold of my mother, and stood like a terrified 
creature at bay, confronting the huge theatre full of gazing human 
beings. I do not think a word I uttered during this scene could 
have been audible; in the next, the ball-room, I began to forget 
myself; in the following one, the balcony scene, I had done so, and, 
for ought I knew, I was Juliet; the passion I was uttering sending 
hot waves of blushes all over my neck and shoulders, while the 
poetry sounded like music to me as I spoke it, with no consciousness 
of anything before me, utterly transported into the imaginary ex- 
istence ofthe play. After this, I did not return into myself till all 
was over, and amid a tumultuous storm of applause, congratulation, 
tears, embraces, and a general joyous explosion of unutterable relief 
at the fortunate termination of my attempt, we went home. And so 
my life was determined, and I devoted myself to an avocation which 
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I never liked or honoured, and about the very nature of which I have 
never been able to come to any decided opinion.’ 


This is admirably told, and the concluding reflection compels 
implicit belief, for it is repeated over and over again with the 
earnestness of truth. At the same time, she does not deny that 
the passing excitement and the attendant triumph had their 
charm: that she felt in her inspired and admired parts that 
pleasure which every living thing feels in doing what it is 
conscious of doing well :— 


* Although I have never lost one iota of my own intense delight in 
the act of rendering Shakespeare’s creations ; yet neither have I ever 
presented myself before an audience without a shrinking feeling of 
reluctance, or withdrawn from their presence without thinking the 
— I had undergone unhealthy, and the personal exhibition 

ous.’ 


Both before and after this account of her début she digresses 
into a variety of what may be called associate topics, including 
anecdotes of Miss O’Neill, Mrs. Inchbald, Ellen Tree, Malibran, 
Sontag, and Sir Thomas Lawrence, who had just ‘appointed 
a day for beginning a full-length life-size portrait of her as 
Juliet when he died; most fortunately not till he had com- 
pleted the well-known pencil sketch which she is not alone in 
thinking the most beautiful of his drawings. ‘To women 
Lawrence’s manner and his voice, subdued and confidential, 
had the effect of being misunderstood. Fanny Kemble has 
recorded that when sitting for her portrait—a chalk drawing, 
I believe—she hardly dared to look at him, for fear she should 
fall in love with him.’* She partly confirms this :— 


‘I was a very romantic girl, with a most excitable imagination, 
and such was to me the melancholy charm of Lawrence’s countenance, 
the elegant distinction of his person, and exquisite refined gentle- 
ness of his voice and manner, that a very dangerous fascination was 
added to my sense of gratitude for all his personal kindness to me, 
and my admiration for his genius; and I think it not at all unlikely 
that, had our intercourse continued, and had I sat to him for the 
projected portrait of Juliet, in spite of the forty years’ difference in 
our ages, and my knowledge of his disastrous relations with my 
cousins, I should have become in love with him myself, and been 
the fourth member of our family whose life he would have disturbed 
and embittered. His sentimentality was of a peculiarly mischievous 
order, as it not only induced women to fall in love with him, but 
enabled him to persuade himself that he was in love with them, and 
apparently with more than one at a time.’ 





* Caroline Fox, ‘Memoirs of Old Friends.’ 
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He had been engaged for some time to her cousin, Sarah 
Siddons, when he made the embarrassing discovery that the 
younger sister, Maria, was the real object of his affection, and, 
strange to say, he was permitted to transfer his addresses and 
engagement in due form. Neither became his wife: each, 
being in delicate health, died nominally of consumption or (if 
we adopt the sentimental view) of a broken heart. Mrs, Kemble 
says that, in the course of conversation whilst he was taking his 
sketch, he told her that he had been haunted at one time with 
the desire of painting a blush, but after many ineffectual en- 
deavours could never achieve anything but a red face. A 
more difficult feat was achieved by Newton, who in a well- 
known scene from the ‘ Vicar of Wakefield, painted Olivia 
with her face hidden in her father’s bosom. ‘It is not very 
difficult,’ remarked a critic, ‘to paint a figure without the face.’ 
‘ But it is very difficult,’ retorted Constable, ‘to paint a sob.’ 
Lord Lansdowne, who bought the picture, used to say that what 
he bought was the sob. 

Amongst the many liberties taken by players and playwrights 
with Shakspeare was the practice, introduced by Garrick, of 
Romeo’s plucking Juliet from her bier and rushing with her, 
still stiff and motionless in her death trance, down to the foot- 
lights. When Ellen Tree acted Romeo to Mrs. Kemble’s 
Juliet, she insisted on performing this feat, and was only 
stopped by Juliet’s declaring: ‘If you attempt to lift or carry 
me down the stage, I will kick and scream, till you set me 
down. The same scene gave rise to an animated dispute 
between Malibran and Sontag when they sang together in the 
opera of ‘Romeo and Juliet. When Sontag, who played 
Juliet, asked Malibran (Romeo) in what part of the stage she 
meant to fall, the only reply was that ‘she really didn’t know,’ 
or that ‘she really couldn’t tell;’ that she ‘died sometimes in 
one place, sometimes in another, just as it happened or the 
humour took her at the moment’ :— 


‘ Defeated by Malibran’s viciousness in rehearsing her death-scene, 
she resigned herself to the impromptu imposed upon her, and pre- 
pared to follow her Romeo, wherever she might choose to die; but, 
when the evening came, Malibran contrived to die close to the foot- 
lights and in front of the curtain ; Sontag of necessity followed, and 
fell beside her there; the drop came down, and there lay the two 
fair corpses in full view of the audience, of course unable to rise or 
move, till a couple of stage footmen, in red plush breeches, ran in 
to the rescue, took the dead Capulet and Montague each by the 
shoulders, and dragged them off at the side scenes; the Spanish 
woman in the heroism of her maliciousness submitting to this 
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"ed for the pleasure of subjecting her gentle German rival 
it. 

The second part assigned to Mrs. Kemble by the authorities 
of the theatre, for she was allowed no voice in the matter, was 
Belvidera in ‘ Venice Preserved.’ She had never read the play 
till she learnt her part, nor seen it until she acted in it. She 
found nothing to affect her feelings or excite her imagination, 
and she had the unpleasant consciousness of being brought into 
comparison with her aunt. Harness told her that seeing her in it 
was exactly like looking at Mrs. Siddons through the diminish- 
ing end of an opera glass. She says that she disliked the play 
and the character, and is sure she must have played it indif- 
ferently, but to the best of our recollection she was warmly 
applauded, and forfeited little or none of the popular favour 
which she had won by Juliet. The next piece in which she 
appeared was Murphy’s ‘Grecian Daughter, in which again 
she was forced into disadvantageous contrast with Mrs. Siddons, 
who had flung a halo of classic dignity and grace around the 
heroine, with which the author had proved utterly incapable of 
investing her. ‘My Euphrasia was, I am sure, a pitiful picture 
of an antique heroine, in spite of Macdonald’s enthusiasm for 
the “ attitude” in the last scene, and my cousin Horace Twiss’s 
comical verdict of approbation, that it was all good, but especially 
the scene where “ you tip it the tyrant.”’ ‘Tipping the tyrant 
was stabbing him. Horace Twiss’s verdict was confirmed by 
Macdonald, the celebrated sculptor, who, after seeing her in the 
part, said: ‘Oh, but what I want to do now is a statue of you.’ 
‘ Yes, and I will tell you exactly where—in the last scene where 
I cover my face.’ ‘Precisely so; and then he burst out 
laughing :— 

‘The attitude he wished to represent in a statue was that when, 
having stabbed Dionysius, I raised the dagger towards heaven with 
one hand, and drew my drapery over my face with the other. For 
my notion of heroic women has always been, I am afraid, rather 
base,—a sort of “They do not mind death, but they cannot bear 
pinching ;” and though Euphrasia might, could, would, and should 
stab the man who was about to murder her father, I have no idea 
that she would like to look at the man she had stabbed. “O Jupiter, 
no blood!” is apt to be the instinct, I suspect, even in very villainous 
feminine natures, and those who are and those who are not cowards 
alike shrink from sights of horror.’ 


Mrs. Siddons used to fall on her knees, as if deprecating the 
wrath of heaven for what she had done. It was in this play 
that Abbot, who acted Phocion, the husband, flying to embrace 
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his spouse (Mrs. Kemble) after a painful separation, completely 
overbalanced himself, and swung round with her in his arms 
till they both came to the ground together. Referring to 
this and other accidents of the kind, as the minor miseries 
of the calling, she remarks that ‘if a gentleman in a ball- 
room places his hand round a lady’s waist to waltz with 
her, she can, without any shock to the “situation,” beg him to 
release the end spray of her flowery garland, or the floating 
ribbons of her head-dress, which he may have imprisoned ; but 
in the middle of a scene of tragedy grief or horror, to be obliged 
to say, in your distraction, to your distracted partner in woe, 
“ Please lift your arm from my waist, you are pulling my head 
down backwards,” is a distraction too, of its kind.’ 

On the 25th of February, 1830, she came out as Mrs. Beverley 
(in ‘The Gamester’), and the newspaper criticisms, to which 
she refers her friends, were still highly favourable on the whole, 
but she writes that she was so nervous, that the whole morning 
was spent in crying; and that when the curtain drew up she 
looked as jaded and tear-worn as the heroine in the worst of 
her distresses. ‘ However, all went well with me till the last 
act, when my father’s acting and my own previous state of 
nervousness combined to make my part of the tragedy any- 
thing but feigning; I sobbed so violently that I could hardly 
articulate my words, and at the last fell upon the dead body of 
Beverley with a hysterical cry that had all the merit of pure 
nature, if none other, to recommend it.’ 

Yet her theory is that pure nature can never be safely sub- 
stituted for art, and that, to constitute fine acting, the performer 
must never be so far carried away by imagination or sensibility 
as to forget the details and accessories which may impair or 
enhance the illusion :— 


‘ For instance, in that very last scene of Mrs. Beverley, while I was 
half dead with crying in the midst of the real grief, created by an 
entirely unreal cause, I perceived that my tears were falling like rain 
all over my silk dress, and spoiling it; and I calculated and measured 
most accurately the space that my father would require to fall in, 
and moved myself and my train accordingly in the midst of the 
anguish I was to feign, and absolutely did endure. It is this 
watchful faculty (perfectly prosaic and commonplace in its nature), 
which never deserts me while I am uttering all that exquisite pas- 
sionate poetry in Juliet’s balcony scene, while I feel as if my own 
soul was on my lips, and my colour comes and goes with the intensity 
of the sentiment I am expressing; which prevents me from falling 
over my train, from setting fire to myself with the lamps placed close 
to me, from leaning upon my canvas balcony when I seem to throw 
myself all but over it.’ ‘ 
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This self-consciousness was carried to the extreme by Miss 
Brunton, afterwards Lady Craven, whose dislike to the stage 
more than once took the peculiar and alarming turn of 
suddenly in the midst of a scene, saying aside to her fellow- 
actors: ‘What nonsense this is! Suppose we don’t go on 
with it.’ 

Mrs. Kemble acted Portia for her own benefit on the 25th of 
March, and writes that she was ‘frightened flat’ by the tre- 
mendous uproar of applause; so much so as to be unable to 
realize her conception of the part, which she preferred to any 
she had played yet. ‘I delight in the — and my heart goes 
with every sentiment Portia utters, have a real satisfaction 
in acting it, which is more than I can say for anything else I 
have yet had todo. Juliet, with the exception of the balcony 
scene, I act; but I feel as if I were Portia—and how I wish I 
were!’ For this very reason she should have acted Juliet better 
than Portia if the foregoing theory were true. 

After a tolerably successful provincial tour she arrives 
(January 1830) in Edinburgh, to play before audiences ‘ pro- 
verbial for frigidity. It was at the modern Athens that 
Mrs. Siddons, after some of her grandest bursts of passion 
without one responsive chord of applause or sympathy, panted 
out in despair under her breath, ‘Stupid people, stupid people.’ 
Mrs. Kemble writes:—‘ Our houses have been very fine, our 
audiences (as is their national nature) very cold; but upon the 
whole I believe they were well pleased with us, notwithstanding 
the damping influence of the newspapers, which have one and 
all been unfavourable to me.’ The editor of one of these was 
Mr. Ballantyne, to whom Scott wrote to remonstrate, saying that, 
for his part, he had seen nothing so good since Mrs. Siddons. 

In the following August we find her at Dublin, where she 
had no reason to complain of frigidity. Her reception was 
overpowering, and after her first appearance she was escorted 
back to her hotel by a body-guard of two hundred men of 
respectable appearance, ‘ shouting and hurrahing like mad.’ On 
the second night, as she was leaving the theatre by the private 
entrance with her father, they found the carriage surrounded by 
a crowd, who, after ‘ Three cheers for Misther Char-/es,’ shouted, 
‘ Three cheers for Miss Fanny.’—‘ Bedad, she looks well by gas- 
light,’ exclaimed one of her admirers. ‘Och and bedad, she 
looks well by daylight too,’ retorted another. When she acted 
Lady Townley, in the scene where, in reply to Lord Townley’s 
complaint of her late hours, she tells him, ‘1 won’t come home 
till four, to-morrow morning,’ and he leaves her saying, ‘ Then, 
Madam, you shall never come home again,—she was wont to 
stand 
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stand a moment aghast at the threat. One night during this 
pause, a voice from the gallery, as if rebuking her want of 
proper spirit, exclaimed: ‘Now, thin, Fanny.’ Still better, 
as a specimen of Irish humour, is the dialogue between two 
beggar-women, intended to be heard by Charles Kemble, whom 
they were following in Sackville Street:—‘Och, but he’s an 
iligant man, is Misther Char-les Kemble!’ ‘An’ ‘deed, so 
was his brudher Misther John, thin—a moighty foine man! 
and to see his demanour, puttin’ his hand in his pocket and 
givin’ me sixpence, bate all the worrld!’ 

On her return to London she added Mrs. Haller in ‘ The 
Stranger’ to her repertory, and writes to her friend that it seems 
to have pleased the people very much. ‘I need not tell you 
how much I dislike the play; it is the quintessence of trashy 
sentimentalism ; but our audiences cry and sob at it till we can 
hardly hear ourselves speak on the stage, and the public in 
general rejoices in what the servant-maids call “ something 
deep.”’ 

Old playgoers, whose recollection goes back far enough, will 
agree with us that the crying and sobbing at her representation 
of Mrs, Haller were calmness and composure in comparison 
with what was witnessed at Miss O’Neill’s. Mrs. Kemble 
tacitly admits her immediate predecessor’s superiority in the 
part, and accounts for it when she states that the peculiar 
excellence of her (Miss O’Neill’s) acting lay in the expression 
of pathos, sorrow, anguish, the sentimental and suffering element 
of tragedy :— 

‘She had, too, a rare endowment for her especial range of cha- 
racters, in an easily excited, superficial sensibility, which caused her 
to cry, as she once said to me, “ buckets full,” and enabled her to 
exercise the (+) most men) irresistible influence of a beautiful woman 
in tears. Th« power (or weakness) of abundant weeping without 
disfigurement is an attribute of deficient rather than excessive feeling. 
In such persons the tears are poured from their crystal cups without 
muscular distortion of the rest of the face.’ 


Madame d’Arblay mentions a celebrated beauty, Sophia 
Streatfield, who had this endowment, and would weep for the 
amusement of the company as other young ladies might sing or 
play. On one occasion at Streatham, having already shed 
tears once, she recommenced at the request of Mrs. Thrale. . 
‘Such a sight,’ says Madame d’Arblay, ‘1 never saw before, nor 
could I have believed. She offered not to conceal or dissipate 
her tears; on the contrary, she really contrived to have them 
seen by everybody. She looked, indeed, uncommonly hand- 
some; for her pretty face was not at all, like Chloe’s, blub- 
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bered: it was smooth and elegant, and neither her features nor 
complexion were at all ruffled: nay, indeed she was smiling all 
the time.’ 

Mrs. Siddons, again, was too grand and imposing for the 
part. ‘No man alive,’ said one of her warmest admirers, 
‘would have dared to take a liberty with her: wicked she 
might be, but weak she could not be, and when she told the 
story of her ill-conduct in the play, nobody believed her.’ 
When Sheridan was accused of making love to her, he said that 
he should as soon think of making love to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. Mrs. Kemble was not awe-inspiring like her mag- 
nificent aunt, but she could not shed tears like Miss O’Neill or 
Sophia Streatfield, and there was something about her that did 
not harmonize with soft, subdued, penitent, and weeping frailty. 

In March 1831, she played Camiola in ‘ The Maid of Honour’ 
(Massinger), which she declares to be her favourite part next to 
Portia. One evening, when she made a telling hit during a 
dead silence, a loud and enthusiastic exclamation of ‘ Beautiful,’ 
uttered by a single voice, resounded through the theatre, ‘and 
was followed by such a burst of applause that I was startled and 
almost for a moment frightened by the sudden explosion of 
feeling, for which I was quite unprepared, and which I have 
never forgotten.’ Another night, as she was leaving the stage, 
she met Sotheby, who, amid much warm commendation of her 
performance, kept repeating with emphasis: ‘But how do you 
contrive to make yourself look so beautiful?’ As she had 
excused herself from acting the Queen in his play of ‘ Darnley’ 
on the ground of want of beauty, she could only reply, laughing : 
‘ Good-looking enough for Camiola, but not for Queen Mary.’ 

Her most unequivocal success, after Juliet, was Julia in 
‘The Hunchback ; a marked instance of the difficulty ex- 
perienced by theatrical people of forecasting the fate of a 
play. ‘J felt perfectly sure of its success, but I think that was 
precisely because of my want of theatrical experience, which 
left me rather in the position of one of the public than one of 
the players, and there was much grave head-shaking over it, 
especially on the part of our excellent stage manager, Mr. Bartley, 
who was exceedingly faint-hearted about the experiment.’ 

About this time she made the acquaintance of Lady Cork, 
aged ninety-two, the charming Kitty of Boswell, who came to 
fix a day for a dinner-party :-— 


‘She took up the pocket-book where her engagements were in- 
scribed, and began reading them out with the following runnin 
commentary : “ Wednesday—no, Wednesday won’t do; Lady Hollan 
dines with me—naughty lady !—won’t do, my dear. = 
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“ Very sorry, Lady Cork, we are engaged.” “Ah yes, so am I; let’s 
see—Friday; no, Friday I have the Duchess of C——, another 
naughty lady; mustn’t come then, my dear. Saturday?” “No, 
Lady Cork, I am very sorry—Saturday, we are engaged to Lady 
D——.” “Oh dear, oh dear! improper lady, too! but a long time 
ago, everybody’s forgotten all about it,—very proper now! quite 
proper now !”’ 


Her ‘Francis the First’ was brought out at Covent Garden 
in March 1831, and filled the house for a few nights. Doing 
herself scant justice, she says that its entire want of real merit 
made it impossible that it should do more; and her theory 
is that women are physically disqualified from being good 
dramatic writers. ‘The original feminine nature, the whole of 
our training and education, our inevitable ignorance of common 
life and general human nature, and the various experience of 
existence, from which we are debarred with the most sedulous 
care, is insuperable against it. Perhaps some of the manly 
wicked Queens, Semiramis, Cleopatra, could have written 
plays ; but they lived their tragedies instead of writing them.’ 
No exception is made for Joanna Baillie, whose plays had 
little success upon the stage; and the reputation she achieved 
as a poet was far from reconciling her to her failure as a 
dramatist. She once exultingly produced to Sotheby, who 
found her in her kitchen. making pies or puddings, a playbill 
sent her by a friend, setting forth that some obscure provincial 
company was about to perform her fine tragedy of ‘De Mont- 
fort :’? ‘There, there, Sotheby, I am so happy! You see my 
plays can be acted somewhere.’ ‘ Well, too, says Mrs. Kemble, 
‘do I remember the tone of half-regretful congratulation in 
which she said to me, “ Oh, you lucky girl—you lucky girl ; you 
are going to have your play acted!” This was “Francis [.,” 
the production of which on the stage was a bitter annoyance 
to me, to prevent which I would have given anything I pos- 
sessed, but which made me an object of positive envy to the 
distinguished authoress and kind old lady.’ * 

On Aug. 1, 1832, she and her father left England for a pro- 
fessional tour in the United States, which is fully detailed in 
her ‘Journal’ published in 1835 and reviewed by us in our 
July number for that year. Defaced by blots in point of taste, 
which it was our duty to point out, it bore, like all her works, 
the decided stamp of genius, and contained many home 








* Meeting Rogers at Ramsgate, Dickens said he expected to see Talfourd that 
evening. ‘How so, is he coming here?’ ‘ Not that I know of, but “Ion” is to 
be acted this evening at Margate, and as he never misses a representation, I shall 
go on the chance of seeing him.’ He went, and found Talfourd as he anticipated. 
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truths which our American cousins found it easier to rail at 
than repel. The ‘Record of a Girlhood,’ after going over 
much of the same ground, ends with these words: ‘I was 
married in Philadelphia on the 7th of June, 1834, to Mr. Pierce 
Butler, of that city.’ 

The ‘Records of Later Life’ begin with a letter to Mrs. 
Jameson, dated Philadelphia, October 26th, 1834, from which 
it would appear that, after five months’ experience, she was 
already beginning to discover that her new life was a dis- 
appointment and a mistake. ‘With regard to what you say, 
about the first year of one’s marriage not being as happy as the 
second, I know not how that may be. I had pictured to myself 
no fairyland of enchantments within the mysterious precincts 
of matrimony ; I expected from it rest, quiet, leisure to study, 
to think, and to work, and legitimate channels for the affections 
of my nature.’ These she did not find, and for the simple 
reason that the affections of her nature were out of harmony 
with the nature of everybody and everything around her and 
about her. Her love of flowers was stiffly met by the gardener’s 
preference for vegetables, which he sold. When she reproached 
him with not apprising her of some early violets blowing along 
a sunny wall, he replied, ‘Well, Ma’am, I quite forgot them 
violets. You see them flowers is such frivolous creatures.’ She 
offered to teach reading and writing to the little children of the 
gardener and farmer, with as many of the village children as 
liked to join them, and the offer excited a sort of contemptuous 
amazement. Her attempts to play Lady Bountiful gave offence, 
and when she proposed to bestow the proceeds of a public 
reading on the poor, she was curtly told, ‘ We have no poor.’ 

Thinking she had at last hit upon a sure mode of pleasing 
her neighbours, she gave an entertainment (July 4) to celebrate 
the anniversary of the Declaration of Independence, but neither 
the beer nor wine she had liberally provided was touched, 
and the Quaker farmer, expressing the common sentiment of 
the elders, objected repeatedly that it was a shame and a pity 
to waste such a fine day for work in doing nothing. A lady’s 
maid was an anomaly, and one she had secured with difficulty 
at high wages soon left her, on the ground that it was degrading 
to be a servant. On her intimating a wish for a daily supply 
of fresh butter, the dairywoman, tossing up her nose, exclaimed, 
‘Fresh butter every morning! who ever heard the like? Twice 
a week butter not good enough for anybody! who ever dreamt 
of such vagaries?’ Her way of married life towards the end 
of the first year is thus described, ‘What should a woman 
write about, whose sole occupations are eating, drinking, and 
sleeping ; 
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sleeping ; whose pleasures consist in nursing her baby, and 
playing with a brace of puppies; and her miseries in attempt- 
ing to manage six republican servants—a task quite enough to 
make any “ Quaker kick his mother,”—a grotesque illustration 
of demented desperation which I have just learned, and which is 
peculiarly appropriate in these parts?’ She frankly owns that 
the ideas and expectations with which she took up her abode 
at Butler Place in the North were impossible of fulfilment, and 
even ridiculous under the circumstances: whilst those with 
which she contemplated an existence on one of the Butler 
slave-holding estates in Georgia and Alabama ‘ would speedily 
have found their only result in the ruin, danger, and very 
probably death, of all concerned in the endeavour to realise 
them. The laws of the Southern States would certainly have 
been forestalled by the speedier action of Lynch-law in putting 
a stop to my experimental abolitionism.’ 

We are the less disposed to dwell upon the American portion 
of these Records, from learning that some of the most graphic of 
her descriptions are no longer applicable to the existing state 
of things. The aspect of the country has changed as well as 
its customs and manners. ‘No one who now sees the pretty 
populous villadom which has grown up in every direction round 
the home of my early married years could easily conceive the 
sort of abomination of desolation which its aspect formerly pre- 
sented to eyes accustomed to the finish and perfection of rural 
English landscape.’ She returned to England in December 
1836, and was cordially welcomed by her friends :-— 


‘My return to London society at this time gave me the privilege 
of an acquaintance with some of its most remarkable members, many 
of whom became, and remained, intimate and kind friends of mine 
for many years. The Miss Berrys, Lady Charlotte Lindsay, Lady 
Morley, Lord and Lady Lansdowne, Lord and Lady Ellesmere, 
Lord and Lady Dacre; Sydney Smith, Rogers, were among the 
persons with whom I then most frequently associated; and, in 
naming these members of the London world of that day, I mention 
only a small portion of a brilliant society, full of every element of 
wit, wisdom, experience, refined taste, high culture, good breeding, 
good sense, and distinction of every sort that can make human inter- 
course valuable and delightful. I was one of the youngest members 
of that pleasant society, and have secn almost all its brilliant lights 
goout. Eheu! of what has succeeded to them in the London of the 
present day, I know nothing.’ 


It is a common practice with writers of Memoirs to swell 
their pages with the stock stories of contemporary celebrities. 
Mrs. Kemble restricts herself, as a rule, to her own personal 
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reminiscences, and most of her anecdotes of the best known 
persons have an air of freshness and novelty. Rogers made a 
dinner to introduce her to Lady Holland, and the impression 
left upon her by that imperious lady was so disagreeable, that for 
a time it involved every member of the party in a halo of 
undistinguishing dislike in her mind :— 

‘My sister had joined us in the evening, and sat for a few moments 
by Lady Holland, who dropped her handkerchief. Adelaide, who 
was as unpleasantly impressed as myself by that lady, for a moment 
made no attempt to pick it up; but, reflecting upon her age and size, 
which made it difficult for her to stoop for it herself, my sister picked 
it up and presented it to her, when Lady Holland, taking it from her, 
merely said, “ Ah! I thought you’d do it.” Adelaide said she felt 
an almost irresistible inclination to twitch it from her hand, throw it 
on the ground again, and say, “ Did you? then now do it yourself!”’ 


This was a favourite manoeuvre of Lady Holland. Sitting 
next Count d’Orsay at dinner she dropped her handkerchief a 
second time, upon which, picking it up and presenting it to 
her, he asked: ‘ Pray, my lady, had I not better take my seat 
under the table? At another dinner at the same house, Lady 
Holland called to her to leave a place where she was pleasantly 
situated for one between Allen and herself :— 


‘But though one man may take the mare to the water, no given 
number of men can make her drink; so, having accepted my place, I 
determined my complaisance should end there, and, in spite of all 
Lady Holland’s conversational efforts, and her final exclamation, 
“Allen! do get Mrs. Butler to talk! We really must make her 
talk!” I held my peace, and kept the peace, which I could have 
done upon no other conditions ; but the unnatural and unwholesome 
effort disagreed with me so dreadfully, that I have a return of 
dyspepsia whenever I think of it, which I think justifies me in my 
dislike of Lady Holland.’ 


Lady Holland acted with less than her usual discernment in 
this instance, for she respected independence, seldom failed to 
see who could or could not be ordered about or bullied, 
and might have divined at a glance that Mrs. Kemble had a will 
and a temper of her own, She soon got over an incipient dis- 
like to Sydney Smith, caused by his ‘free and easy wearing of 
the cloth,’ for which she professes a superstitious veneration. 
He was wont to treat her marriage as an hallucination, and just 
before her departure for America, he recommenced : 


‘“ Now do, my dear child, be persuaded to give up this extra- 
ordinary delusion ; let it, I beg, be recorded of us both, that this 
pleasing and intelligent young lady laboured under the singular and 
distressingly 
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distressingly insane idea that she had contracted a marriage with an 
American; from which painful hallucination she was eventually 
delivered by the friendly exhortations of a learned and pious divine, 
the Rev. Sydney Smith.” Everybody round us was in fits of 
laughter, as he affectionately held my hand, and thus paternally 
admonished me. I held up my left hand with its wedding-ring, and 
began, “ Oh, but the baby!”’ 


On that same evening, he was saying that he never found 
foreign hotels more reasonable than English, adding that he 
could never live abroad under fifty pounds a week. ‘But how 
did you live?’ ‘Why, as a canon should live, and they 
charged me as enemy’s ordnance.’ At a musical party, he was 
stealing on tiptoe from the concert-room, when she held up 
her finger at him, ‘My dear,’ he whispered, ‘its all right, 
you keep with the dilettanti : 1 go with the talhettanti.’ 

Afterwards, upon her expostulating with him, and telling 
him that by such habits he was running a risk of being called 
to order on some future eternal day with ‘ Angel Sydney Smith, 
hush!’ if he did not learn to endure music better, he replied, 
‘Oh, no, no! I’m cultivating a judicious second expressly for 
those occasions.’ 

Speaking to her of Lady Morley, who had a disagreeable 
voice, Rogers said: ‘There is but one voice against her in 
all England, and that is her own.’ She repeated this to Sydney 
Smith as singularly happy and appropriate from Rogers, 


‘“ He never said it,” exclaimed my second illustrious visitor. 
“ But he did, Mr. Smith, to me, in this room, not half an hour ago.” 
“He never made it; it isn’t his, it isn’t a bit like him.” To all 
which I could only repeat that, nevertheless, he had said it, and that 
whether he made it or not, it was extremely well made. Presently 
Sydney Smith went away. I was living in Upper Grosvenor Street, 
close to Park Lane ; and he in Green Street, in the near neighbour- 
hood. But I believe he must have run from my house to his own, so 
short was the interval of time, before I received the following note : 
“Dans toute l’Angleterre il n’y a qu'une voix contre moi, et c’est la 
mienne.” Then followed the signature of a French lady of the 
eighteenth century, and these words: “What a dear, innocent, 
confiding, credulous creature you are! and how you do love 
Rogers!”’ 


What a confiding credulous creature to accept Sydney 
Smith’s French lady of the eighteenth century as a reality! She 
was probably as much a myth as the old Dutch chronicler quoted 
in his first Letter to Archdeacon Singleton. Lady Morley would 
have applied her favourite maxim: ‘There's nothing new, 
nothing true, and nothing signifies.’ 


A discussion 
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A discussion arose at Lady Grey’s as to how much or how 
little truth it was right or proper to speak in ordinary intercourse. 
Mrs. Kemble maintained that it was right to speak the whole 
truth: another lady quoted the French adage ‘toute vérité n’est 
pas bonne a dire ;’ and Lady Morley illustrated her own practice 
by an example: ‘I sat by Rogers at dinner the other day (the 
poet of memory was losing his, and getting to repeat the same 
story twice over without being aware that he did so), and he 
told me a very good story, which, however, before long he 
began to repeat all over again ; something, however, suggesting 
to him the idea that he was doing so, he stopped suddenly, and 
said, “I’ve told you this before, haven’t 1?” And he had, not a 
quarter of an hour before. Now ladies, what would you have 
said ? and what do you think I said? ‘Oh yes,” said I, “ to be 
sure: you were beginning to tell it to me when the fish came 
round, and I’m dying to hear the end of it.”’ ‘This,’ says Mrs. 
Kemble, ‘ was on all hands allowed to have been an ingenious 
teply, and I said I thought she deserved to be highly compli- 
mented for such graceful. dexterity in falsehood: to which she 
answered, ‘Oh, well, my dear, it’s all very fine ; but if ever you 
get the truth, depend upon it you won't Jike it.”’ 

‘Mrs. Grote, wife of George Grote, the banker, member of 
parliament and historian of Greece, was one of the cleverest 
and most eccentric women in the London society of my time. 
No worse a judge than De Tocqueville pronounced her the 
cleverest woman of his acquaintance.’ This is introductory to a 
graphic sketch, which supplies part of what is wanting in 
former biographical notices of Mrs. Grote. Lady Eastlake’s 
‘Sketch’ is a graceful and appropriate tribute to the memory of 
her venerated friend; whose generous nature, warm heart, fine 
understanding, and varied knowledge, may be collected from it, 
but not her strongly marked individuality and originality, nor 
her wonderful breadth of view, nor her sovereign contempt for 
conventional rules, nor her perfect independence of action and 
of thought. Her first meeting with Mrs. Kemble was at Sydney 
Smith’s, where, on Mrs. Kemble’s saying that she had always 
preserved her liberty, ‘at least the small crumb of it that a 
woman can own anywhere,’ Mrs. Grote faced about, and in a 
most emphatic manner said: ‘Then you’ve struggled for it?’ 
‘No, I have not been obliged to do so.” ‘Ah, then, you 
must, or you'll lose it, depend upon it.’ The party at Burnham 
Beeches (a country house of the Grotes) consisted of Mrs. 
Kemble, her sister, Dessauer (the Viennese composer) and 
Chorley. She did the honours and showed them round the 
grounds with a stick in her hand, a man’s hat on her head, 
and 
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and a coachman’s drab-coloured box-coat with manifold capes 
over her petticoats— 


‘She had left us to our own devices, and we were all in the garden. 
I was sitting in a swing, and my sister, Dessauer, and Chorley were 
lying on the lawn at my feet, when presently, striding towards us, 
appeared the extraordinary figure of Mrs. Grote, who, as soon as she 
was within speaking-trumpet distance, hailed us with a stentorian 
challenge about some detail of dinner—I think it was whether the 
majority voted for bacon and peas or bacon and beans. Having duly 
settled this momentous question, as Mrs, Grote turned and marched 
away, Dessauer—who had been sitting straight up, listening with his 
head first on one side and then on the other, like an eagerly intelli- 
gent terrier, taking no part in the culinary controversy (indeed, his 
entire ignorance of English necessarily disqualified him for even 
comprehending it), but staring intently, with open eyes and mouth, 
at Mrs. Grote—suddenly began, with his hands and lips, to imitate 
the rolling of a drum, and then broke out aloud with, “ Malbrouk s’en 
va-t-en guerre,” etc.; whereupon the terrible lady faced right about, 
like a soldier; and, planting her stick in the ground, surveyed 
Dessauer with an awful countenance. The wretched little man grew 
red, and then purple, and then black in the. face with fear and shame: 
and exclaiming in his agony, “ Ah, bonté divine! elle m’a compris !” 
rolled over and over on the lawn, as if he had a fit. Mrs. Grote 
majestically waved her hand, and with magnanimous disdain of her 
small adversary turned and departed, and we remained horror- 
stricken at the effect of this involuntary tribute of Dessauer’s to her 
martial air and deportment. 

‘When she returned, however, it was to enter into a most in- 
teresting and animated discussion upon the subject of Gliick’s 
music; and suddenly, some piece from the “Iphigenia” being 
mentioned, she shouted for her man-servant, to whom on his 
appearance she gave orders to bring her a chair and footstool, 
and “the big fiddle” (the violoncello) out of the hall; and taking 
it forthwith between her knees, proceeded to play, with excellent 
taste and expression, some of Glick’s noble music upon the sonorous 
instrument, with which St. Cecilia is the only female I ever saw on 
terms of such familiar intimacy.’ 


Sydney Smith always spoke of Mrs. Grote as Grota, and 
said that he never understood the etymology or full meaning of 
‘grotesque,’ till he was acquainted with her. 


‘The mischievous wit professed his cordial liking for both her and 
her husband, saying, “I like them, I like them; I like him, he is so 
ladylike ; and I like her, she’s such a perfect gentleman ;” in which, 
however, he had been forestalled by a person who certainly n’y 
entendait pas malice, Mrs. Chorley, the meckest and gentlest of 
human beings, who one evening, at a party at her son’s house, said 
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to him, pointing out Mrs, Grote, who was dressed in white, “ Henry, 
my dear, who is the gentleman in the white muslin gown?”’ 


Mr. Grote’s manner was that of a perfect gentleman of the 
old school, and his conversation was no less appreciated by the 
most cultivated men in Europe than his wife’s. 

Anne, Countess of Pembroke, wrote as follows to Sir John 
Williamson, Secretary of State to Charles II., in answer to his 
recommendation of a member for the borough of Appleby: ‘I 
have been bullied by an usurper: I have been ill-treated by a 
Court: but I won’t be dictated to by a subject: your man shan’t 
stand. Anne, Countess of Dorset, Pembroke, and Montgomery.’ 
This letter was quoted by Canning in a debate on Parliamentary 
Reform. A parallel instance of female spirit is given by 
Mrs. Kemble. On the eve of a contested election for Yorkshire, 
Mrs. Wentworth Beaumont, then of a very advanced age, ‘ drove 
in her travelling-carriage with four horses to Downing Street, 
and demanding to see the Prime Minister, with whom she was 
well acquainted, accosted him thus: “Well, my lord, are you 
quite determined to make your man stand for our seat?” “ Yes, 
Mrs. Beaumont, I think quite determined.” ‘ Very well,” re- 
plied the lady; “I am on my way down to Yorkshire, with 
eighty thousand pounds in my carriage for my man. Try and 
do better than that.” ’ 

Lord Dacre, who is the authority for this story, added that on 
one occasion forty thousand pounds to his knowledge had been 
spent by Government on a contested election. This was a 
startling draft on the secret service money, but Lord Dacre 
may have recollected the memorable contest for Yorkshire, then 
undivided, between the rival houses of Lascelles and Fitzwilliam, 
which cost them more than 100,000/. apiece. Wellesley Pole 
was understood to have spent more than 80,000/. in a single 
contest for Wiltshire. 

Where Mrs. Kemble excels is in her dramatic criticisms, and 
in her delineations of theatrical characters,—actors, singers, 

dancers, and composers. She is not wedded to a school: she 
can enjoy the most opposite styles and hit off their distinctive 
merits with combined boldness and delicacy of touch. Thus, 
in reference to what her father had been saying in depreciation 
of Kean, she writes :— 


‘I do not know that I ever saw him in any character which im- 
pressed me as a whole work of art ; he never seems to me to intend 
to be any one of his parts, but I think he intends that all his parts 
should be him. So it is not Othello who is driven frantic by doubt 
and jealousy, nor Shylock who is buying human flesh by its weight iv 
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gold, nor Sir Giles Overreach who is selling his child to hell for 
a few years of wealth and power; it is Kean, and in every one of 
his characters, there is an intense personality of his own that, while 
one is under its influence, defies all criticism—moments of such over- 
powering passion, accents of such tremendous power, looks and 
gestures of such thrilling, piercing meaning, that the excellence of 
those parts of his performances more than atones for the want of 


greater unity in conception and smoothness in the entire execution 
of them.’ 


Again, where she compares the successive queens of the 
opera :— 

‘Madame Pasta was not handsome: people of uneducated and un- 
refined taste might have called her plain; but she had that inde- 
scribable quality which painters vaiue almost above all others— 
style, and a power and sweetness cf expression, and a grandeur and 
grace of demeanour that I have never seen surpassed. She was not 
handsome, certainly ; but she was beautiful, and never, by any chance, 
looked common or vulgar. Madame Grisi was almost perfectly 
handsome ; the symmetry of her head and bust, and the outline of 
her features, resembled the ideal models of classical art—it was the 
form and face of a Grecian goddess; and her rare natural gifts of 
musical utterance and personal loveliness won for her, very justly, 
the great admiration she excited, and the popularity she so long 
enjoyed. 

* a * * 

‘ Grazia, the Juno of the Roman sculptors of her day, their model 
of severe classical beauty, had a perfectly stolid absence of all expres- 
sion ; she was like one of the oxen of her own Campagna, a splendid 
serious-looking animal. No animal is ever vulgar, except some dogs, 
who live too much with men for the interest of their dignity, and 
catch the infection of the human vice.’ 


This is followed up by a speculation on the influence of 
mind on countenance, as seen alike in the degradation of fine 
features and the elevation of mean ones :— 


‘ With us coarse-featured English, and our heavy-faced Teutonic 
kinsfolk, a thick outline and snub features are generally supposed 
to be the vulgar attributes of our lower classes ; but the predominance 
of spirit over matter vindicates itself strikingly across the Atlantic, 
where, in the lowest strata of society, the native American rowdy, 
with a face as pure in outline as an ancient Greek coin, and hands 
and feet as fine as those of a Norman noble, strikes one dumb with 
the aspect of a countenance whose vile ignoble hardness can triumph 
over such refinement of line and delicacy of proportion. A human 
soul has a wonderful supremacy over the matter which it informs. 
The American is a whole nation with well-made, regular noses; 
from which circumstance (and a few others), I believe in their future 

12 superiority 
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superiority over all other nations. But the lowness their faces are 
capable of “ flogs Europe.”’ 


During an afternoon stroll along one of the most crowded 
boulevards of Paris, the late Lord Lytton called his companion’s 
attention to the rarity of well-made regular noses amongst the 
French, which he pronounced an unerring sign of the degeneracy 
of the race. 

Mrs. Kemble assigns the first place amongst pianists to Liszt. 
‘None of his musical contemporaries, Moscheles, Mendelssohn, 
Chopin, nor his more immediate rival, Thalberg, ever produced 
anything like the volcanic sort of musical effects which he did, 
perfect eruptions, earthquakes, tornadoes of sound, such as I 
never heard any piano utter but under his touch.’ His conver- 
sation was sparkling, and his power of repartee was more than 
once put forth with effect to parry insulting persiflage :— 

‘She (Madame de Metternich) patronized Thalberg, and affected 
to depreciate Liszt; but having invited them both to her house on 
one occasion, thought proper to address the latter with some imper- 
tinent questions about a professional visit he had just been paying to 
Paris, winding up with, “ Enfin, avez-vous fait de bonnes affaires la- 
bas?” To which he replied, “Pardon, Madame la Princesse, j'ai 
fait un peu de musique; je laisse les affaires aux banquiers et aux 
diplomates.” Later in the evening, the lady, probably not well 
pleased with this rébuff, accosted him again, as he stood talking to 
Thalberg, with a sneering compliment on his apparent freedom from 
all jealousy of his musical rival: to which Liszt, who was very 
sallow, replied, “Mais, Madame la Princesse, au contraire, je suis 
furieusement jaloux de Thalberg ; regardez donc les jolies couleurs 
quvila!” After which Madame la Princesse le laissa en paix.’ 


Speaking of Bowood, she says that it was a brilliant party, 
but they were all so preternaturally witty and wise that, to tell 
the truth, they occasionally gave her the mind-ache. ‘As for 
Macaulay, he is like nothing in the world but Bayle’s Diction- 
ary continued down to the present time and purified from all 
objectionable matter. Such a Niagara of information did surely 
never pour from the lips of mortal man.’ Describing more in 
detail this visit to Bowood, she says that, although she passed 
the greater part of her time in her own room, she occasionally 
looked in upon whatever circle might be gathered in the draw- 
ing-room or library, and always found Macaulay in the same 
position on the hearth-rug, always talking, always answering 
everybody’s questions about everything :— 

‘As one approached the room, the loud, even declamatory, sound 
of his voice made itself heard like the uninterrupted flow of a fountain. 
He stood there from morning till evening, like a knight in the lists, 
challenging 
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challenging and accepting the challenge of all comers. There never 
was such a speech-“ power,” and as the volume of his voice was full 
and sonorous, he had immense advantages in sound as well as sense 
over his adversaries. Sydney Smith’s humorous and good-humoured 
rage at his prolific talk was very funny. Rogers’s, of course, was not 
good-humoured; and on this very occasion, one day at breakfast, 
having two or three times uplifted his thread of voice and fine in- 
cisive speech against the torrent of Macaulay’s holding forth, Lord 
Lansdowne, the most courteous of hosts, endeavoured to make way 
for him with a “ You were saying, Mr. Rogers ?” when Rogers hissed 
out, “Oh, what I was saying will keep!”’ 


She dates, and (we think) somewhat antedates, what has now 
become an institution, the afternoon tea, from a visit to Belvoir 
Castle in March 1842, when she received on several occasions 
private and rather mysterious invitations to the Duchess of 
Bedford’s room, and found her with a small and select circle of 
female guests of the castle busily employed in making and 
drinking tea with her Grace’s own private tea-kettle. ‘Ido not 
believe that now universally honoured and observed institution 
of “ five o’clock tea” dates further back in the annals of English 
civilization than this very private and, I think, rather shame- 


‘ faced practice of it.’ It was not universally honoured or 


observed till many years further on. 

Her sister Adelaide (Mrs. Sartoris), after a successful Conti- 
nental career as a singer, came out in ‘ Norma’ at Covent Garden, 
and for a season redeemed the waning features of the theatre. 
She left it on her marriage, and on Sept. 30, 1842,* Mrs. Kemble 
writes to Lady Dacre :— 


‘I went in the evening to hear my sister sing “‘ Norma” for the 
last time, and cried most bitterly, and, moreover, thought exceedingly 
often of your ladyship; and why? I'll tell you; it was the last 
time she was to do it, and when I saw that grace and beauty and 
rare union of gifts, which were adapted to no other purpose half so 
well as to this of dramatic representation ; when I heard the voice of 
popular applause, that utterance of human sympathy, break at once 
simultaneously from all those human beings whose emotions she was 
swaying at her absolute will,—my heart sank to think that this 
beautiful piece of art (for such it now is, and very near perfection), 
would be seen no more; that this rare power (a talent, as it verily 
then seemed to me, in the solemn sense of the word, and a precious 
one of its own kind) was about to be folded in a napkin, to bear 
interest no more, of profit or pleasure, to herself or others.’ 


Adelaide Kemble was a charming woman, overflowing with 








* There is some mistake about the dates; the first appearance being dated 
Nov. 2, 1842. It was in 1841, and the last in 1843. , 
mind 
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mind and sensibility. Apart from her theatrical performances, 
she sang ballads and songs of feeling in which full expression 
was to be given to the words, with more effect than any one of 
her contemporaries, except her cousin Mrs. Arkwright. But it 
is for connoisseurs to say whether Mrs. Kemble is not carried 
away by sisterly affection in placing her, except in brilliancy of 
execution, before Sontag, Malibran, or Grisi, as a lyrical 
dramatic artist, and in pronouncing that Pasta was the only 
great singer who could be compared with her ‘ in the quality of 
that noble and commanding order which distinguished them 
both.’ Rossini certainly said of Adelaide Kemble: ‘To sing 
as she does three things are needed: this ’—touching his fore- 
head, ‘ this touching his throat, ‘and this’—laying his hand 
upon his heart—‘ she had them all.’ 

Mrs. Kemble was passionately fond of riding, which it would 
appear was not deemed a ladylike occupation or accomplish- 
ment at Philadelphia. It was disapproved by her husband’s 
family, and, much against her will, her favourite horse was sold 
toalivery-stable keeper. ‘I repurchased him by the publication 
of a small volume of poems, which thus proved themselves to 
me excellent verses.’ * 

It is a matter of notoriety that her married life was not a 
happy one, and was brought to an untimely close by a legal 
separation of her seeking. The title of her book describing her 
visit to Italy, 1845-1846, is sufficiently indicative of her 
domestic relations and her state of mind as affected by them. 
Straitened circumstances were added to her other causes of 
distress, and compelled, as she plainly states, to work for her 
livelihood, she resumed the profession she disliked under 
every imaginable disadvantage : 


‘My father was giving readings from Shakespeare, and it was 
impossible for me to thrust my sickle into a field he was reaping so 
successfully. I therefore returned to the stage: under what dis- 
advantageously altered circumstances it is needless to say. 

‘A stout, middle-aged, not particularly good-looking woman, such 
as I then was, is not a very attractive representative of Juliet or 
Julia ; nor had I, in the retirement of nine years of private life, 
improved by study or experience my talent for acting, such as it was. 
I had hardly entered the theatre during all those years, and my 
thoughts had as seldom reverted to anything connected with my 
former occupation. While losing, therefore, the few personal quali- 





* * Poems,’ by Frances Anne Butler (late Fanny Kemble). London. Reprinted 
from the American edition. 1844. The book with the same title on which her 
deservedly high poetical reputation mainly rests was not published till 1866. 

t ‘A Year of Consolation,’ by Mrs, Butler (late Fanny Kemble). London, 
1847, Two volumes. 
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fications (of which the principal one was youth) I ever possessed for 
the younger heroines of the drama, I had gained none but age as a 
representative of its weightier female personages—Lady Macbeth, 
Queen Katherine, ete.’ 


It is, indeed, difficult to imagine a more melancholy contrast 
than is presented by her hopes and prospects when she embarked 
upon her professional career, ‘ youth at the prow and pleasure at 
the helm,’ with her position and chances on her return to it. 
She was unable to come to a satisfactory arrangement with any 
London manager, and it was at the Manchester Theatre, on the 
16th of February, 1846, that she made her reappearance in her 
favourite part of Julia in the ‘Hunchback.’ On the 17th she 
writes to Lady Dacre: 


‘I am so far satisfied with my last night’s experiment, that I think 
it has proved that my strength will serve to go through this sort of 
labour for a couple of years; and I hope during that time, by moving 
from one place to another, that my attraction may hold out sufficiently 
to enable me to secure the small capital upon which I can contrive to 
live independently.’ 


She says that the inevitable rouge had always been one of the 
minor disagreeables of the theatre to her; but she now found to 
her dismay that her ‘ fair theatrical contemporaries ’—fair though 
they might be—* literally whitewashed their necks, shoulders, 
arms, and hands ;’ a practice which she found it impossible to 
adopt. Vain was Henry Greville’s indignant and by no means 
flattering expostulation, that what so beautiful a woman as Grisi 
condescended to do might be done by one who had no pre- 
tensions to compare with her in natural charms. ‘I steadily 
refused to make a whited sepulchre of that description of my- 
self, and continued to confront the public with my own skin, 
looking, probably, like a gipsy, or, when in proximity with any 
feminine coadjutor, like a bronze figure arm-in-arm with a 
plaster-of-Paris cast.’ 

On the 23rd, in a letter to Lady Dacre, she reports that the 
theatre is quite full when she plays, and that her employer can - 
afford to pay her nightly lens without grudging. She is 
next at Birmingham and Liverpool, where ‘the houses were 
crammed.’ Then at Dublin, from which her reports are less 
favourable. On the 8th of April she took part in an amateur 
performance of Lord Ellesmere’s translation of ‘ Hernani.’ 


‘Mr. Craven was again the hero, as I the heroine, of the piece, but 
the part of Don Carlos was filled by Henry Greville, and that of the 
old Spanish noble by Mr. John Forster. It was upon this perform- 
ance that Mr. Macready passed such annihilating condemnation, not 

even 
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even excepting from his damnatory sentence of total incapacity his 
friend and admirer, John Forster, whose mode of delivering the part 
of Don Ruez bore ludicrous witness to Macready’s own influence and 
example, if not direct teaching. 

‘Macready does not even mention poor Forster; the entry in his 
diary runs thus: “ Went to the amateur play at the St. James's 
Theatre ; the play ‘Hernani,’ translated by Lord Ellesmere, was in 
truth an amateur performance. Greville and Craven were very good 
amateurs, but—tragedy by amateurs !”’ 


She did little more than pay her expenses in the West—at 
Bath, Bristol, Plymouth, and Exeter; but the little reliance that 
can be placed on a provincial audience is shown by what befel 
Rachel at Manchester, who (Aug. 24) ‘ has been acting to houses 
of sixty pounds (her nightly salary being one hundred and 
twenty), and this because Jenny Lind is going there!’ Well 
might a sufferer from similar disappointments exclaim: ‘I must 
confess I have no patience with this—as if the rich Manchester 
merchants could not afford to treat themselves to both.’ 

In February, 1848, she entered into an engagement with the 
manager of the Princess’s Theatre: the three first parts assigned 
to her being Lady Macbeth, Queen Katharine, and Desdemona, 
which she acted in black and gold (the costume of the noble 
ladies of Venice) instead of the traditional white satin. 


‘That smothering scene, my dear Harriet, is most extremely 
horrible, and like nothing in the world but the catastrophe of poor 
Madame de Praslin. I think I shall make a desperate fight of it, 
for I feel horridly at the idea of being murdered in my bed. The 
Desdemonas that I have seen, on the English stage, have always 
appeared to me to acquiesce with wonderful equanimity in their 
assassination. On the Italian stage they run for their lives round 
their bedroom, Pasta in the opera (and Salvini in the tragedy, I 
believe), clutching them finally by the hair of the head, and then 
murdering them. The bedgown in which I had arrayed Desdemona 
for the night would hardly have admitted of this flight round the 
stage; besides that Shakespeare’s text gives no hint of any such 
attempted escape on poor Desdemona’s part; but I did think I 
should like not to be murdered, and therefore, at the last, got up on 
my knees on my bed, and threw my arms tight round Othello’s neck 
(having previously warned Mr. Macready, and begged his pardon for 
the liberty), that being my notion of the poor creature’s last appeal 
for mercy.’ 


Macready was not so pliant on other occasions, and she com- 
plains bitterly of his waywardness, want of temper, and total 
forgetfulness of others in his eagerness for self-display : 

‘I had a three hours’ rehearsal this morning, and Macready was 
there. As far as I could judge, he was less unfair in his mode of 
acting 
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acting than I had been led to expect. To be sure, at night, he may 
stand two yards behind me while I am speaking to him, as I am told 
he often does. He is not courteous or pleasant, or even well-bred ; 
remains seated while one is standing talking to him; and a dis- 
cussion having arisen as to the situation of a table, which he wished 
on the stage, and I wished removed, he exhibited considerable 
irritability and ill-humour. 

‘He is unnecessarily violent in acting, which I had always heard, 
and congratulated myself that, in Lady Macbeth, I could not possibly 
suffer from this ; but was much astonished and dismayed when at the 
exclamation, “ Bring forth men-children only,” he seized me fero- 
ciously by the wrist, and compelled me to make a demivolte, or 
pirouette, such as I think that lady did surely never perform before 
under the influence of her husband’s admiration.’ 


She was not alone in her complaints, and whilst in one of 
their private interviews he was assuring her, laughingly, that 
the devil was not so bad as he was painted, she was recalling 
the accounts she had heard of actors whose eyes had been all 
but thrust out by his furious fighting in Macbeth; of others 
nearly throttled in his paternal vengeance in Appius Claudius ; 
of actresses whose arms had been almost wrenched out of their 
sockets and who had been bruised black and blue, buffeted 
alike by his tenderness and his rage. 


‘One special story I thought of, and was dying to tell him, of one 
pretty and spirited young woman, who had said, “I am told Mr. 
Macready, in such a part, gets hold of one’s head, and holds it in 
chancery under his arm, while he speaks a long speech, at the end of 
which he releases one, more dead than alive, from his embrace ; but 
I shall put so many pins in my hair, and stick them in in sucha 
fashion, that if he takes me by the head, he will have to let me 
instantly go again.” ’ 


At the same time she does full justice to his merits as an 
actor in such’parts as Virginius, Werner, and Rob Roy, as well 
as to his fine taste in putting pieces upon the stage. She speaks 
of ‘ Acis and Galatea,’ produced under his direction, as one of 
the most exquisite dramatic spectacles ever seen, ‘in spite of 
the despair to which he reduced the chorus and ballet nymphs, 
by rigorously forbidding all padding, bustle, crinoline, or other 
artificial adjunct to their natural graces, in the severely simple 
classical costume of the Greek mythological opera.’ 

Towards the end of February, 1848, she writes : 


‘It is deplorable to hear the despondency of all public and political 
men that 1 sce with regard to the condition of the country. With 
the Tories, one has long been familiar with their cries that “ the sky 
is falling: ” but now the Liberals, at least those who all their = 
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have been professing Liberals, seem to think “the sky is falling ” too; 
and their lamentable misgivings are really sad to listen to. I dined 
on Saturday at Lady Grey’s, with the whole Grey family. Lord 
Dacre, and all of them, spoke of Cobden and Bright as of another 
Danton and Mirabeau, likened their corn-law league, and peace 
protests to the first measures of the first leaders of the French Revo- 
lution ; and predicted with woful headshaking a similar end to their 
proceedings.’ 


About the same time she reports to her Irish friend the heads 
of a conversation with Mr. Disraeli (Lord Beaconsfield), who said 
that he couldn’t see why Dublin should not be burnt to the 
ground: that he could understand the use of London, or even 
of Paris, but that the use of Dublin was a mystery. ‘I suggested 
its being the spring and source and fountain-head of Guinness’s 
stout, but I don’t think he considered even that a sufficient 
raison détre for your troublesome capital, or porter an equi- 
valent for the ten righteous men who might save a city.’ 

She made the first trial of her powers as a public reader on 
the 18th of March, 1848, and the experiment was in every 


way satisfactory. The Records terminate abruptly with these 
words ;— 


‘In the summer of 1848, I returned to America, where my great 
good fortune in the success of my public readings soon enabled me 
to realize my long cherished hope of purchasing a small cottage and 
a few acres of land in the beautiful and beloved neighbourhood of 
Lenox.’ 


A highly-refined and cultivated Frenchwoman, who has made 
the first of these Records the basis of a volume,* has endeavoured 
to deduce from it a moral which we cannot allow to pass un- 
questioned: ‘In the first place, this book brought back to my 
mind’s eye one of the most remarkable women I have ever met. 
Then, it is filled to profusion with literary beauties of all kinds. 
Thirdly, it must be owned, it has seemed to demonstrate clearly 
enough that the thought of elevating the theatrical profession to 
the ideal height of which I have been speaking must be ranged 
in the category of chimeras; since this profession, practised 
with the greatest success and in conditions the most favourable 
to the realization of this dream, has always inspired in the 
author of these memoirs an estrangement for which she can 





* ‘Madame Augustus Craven. La Jeunesse de Fanny Kemble. Paris, 1880. 
Madame Craven (née de la Ferronays) is the author of the well-known ‘ Récits 
d’une Scour,’ a charming book, and of ‘ Eliane,’ a recent French novel which in 
tone and spirit, and as a genuine picture of French life and manners, presents a 
striking contrast to its popular contemporaries in the same class of literature. 
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eloquently account, I shall be told perhaps that this, in 
Fanny Kemble, arose from the elevation of her soul and the 
rare distinction of her intellect. It may be so.’ May it not 
have arisen from undue fastidiousness, or from having been 
too much behind the scenes from childhood, from having had 
the coarse seamy side of the calling eternally before her eyes, 
from having been driven to associate it with the humiliating 
embarrassments of the most distinguished members of her 
family? Mrs. Siddons, the impersonation of female dignity, 
who might have looked down upon it from the same moral 
elevation, took pride in it, left it with regret, and declared 
to her dying day that there was nothing worth living for like 
the sea of upturned faces in the pit. The argument drawn 
from Mrs. Kemble’s dislike of the stage, is neutralized by the 
fact that neither she nor her illustrious aunt was sullied 
by it. 

"But whilst differing with Madame Craven as to the moral, 
we fully agree with her as to the distinctive merits of the book, 
and what she says of the ‘ Record of a Girlhood’ is true of the 
‘Records of Later Life,’ which equally abound in literary beauty 
and in thoughtful eminently suggestive passages, although these 
may not be uniformly of a kind to be discerned at a glance or 
grasped without an intellectual effort. ‘ Intelligibilia, non in- 
tellectum, fero.’ The reader must be endowed with knowledge 
and sensibility. He should be something of a critic, some- 
thing of an amateur, something of a moralist, something of 
a thinker, to appreciate them. Let him only come duly 
qualified to the perusal, and he can hardly fail to rise from it 
amused, interested, instructed, and improved. 
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4. The Chinese Classics; translated with preliminary Essays 
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London, 1875, 1876. 3 vols. 12mo. 

5. The Sacred Books of China. The Texts of Confucianism. 
Translated by James Legge. Part 1.—The Shi King. The 
Religious Portions of the Shih King. The Hsiao King. 
Oxford, 1879. Part Il—The Yi King. Oxford, 1882. 
Forming Vols. III. and XVI. of ‘The Sacred Books of the 

ast’; edited by F. Max Miller, and published by the 


Clarendon Press.) 


HE largest existing encyclopedia may be held fittingly to 
represent the oldest current literature in the world. The 
work to which we have given the first place at the head of this 
article is contained in no fewer than five thousand and twenty 
volumes, and consists of extracts from all works of authority 
through the whole course of Chinese literature, relating to 
every branch of knowledge known to the Chinese. During 
the last few centuries the Chinese have grown rich in en- 
cyclopedias. Being possessed of a literature, which at an 
early age reached a high state of perfection, and in which 
every grain of knowledge within the narrow world known 
to the writers had been carefully threshed out, there remained 
little for later authors to do, but either to oosk new fields of 
investigation or to busy themselves with commenting on the 
works of their predecessors. Unfortunately the geographical 
and political position of China, coupled with the want of 
those mental qualities which instigate independent research 
and the exercise of the imagination, has driven them to adopt 
the latter alternative. Instead of thinking for themselves, 
they have studied only how to reproduce the thoughts of 
others, and instead of seeking new fields of knowledge, they 
have been content to add commentary to commentary on the 
ancient texts, in which they have been reduced to criticizing 
every word and weighing every sentence. But there must be 
an end even to commentaries, and the next step in the down- 
ward literary course is the compilation of compendiums of 
ready-made knowledge gathered from writings of preceding 
authors who thought, for the benefit of their descendants who 
seek relief from that mental exercise. 


That 
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That the Chinese have reached this last stage has become 
especially marked during the last two Dynasties, beginning 
with the 14th century, when Ma Twan-lin compiled his well- 
known encyclopedia, the Wan heen tuny kaou. European students 
of Chinese have lavished unbounded praises on this work, and, 
viewed only as evidence of the vast erudition of the author, it 
no doubt deserves the eulogies which have been passed upon it ; 
but regarded as a symptom of the decline of the national mind— 
as the note-book which the growing inactivity of the brain has 
made a want—its appearance is to be deplored. In obedience 
to the national tendency which Ma Twan-lin’s encyclopedia 
foreshadowed, the Emperor Yung-lo (1403—1425) appointed 
an Imperial commission to compile a larger and more compre- 
hensive work of the same kind. After devoting four years to the 
accomplishment of their task, the commissioners, who numbered 
upwards of two thousand, presented to the Emperor the result of 
their labours in the shape of a huge encyclopedia, consisting of 
twenty-two thousand nine hundred and thirty-seven books. 
The immense size of this work made the difficulty of printing 
it so great, that the original manuscript was allowed to lie 
barren and unproductive in the Palace library at Pekin, where 
such portions of it as have not mouldered into dust remain to 
this day. Three centuries later, after the Ming Dynasty had 
given place to the present Tartar imperial line, the Emperor 
K’ang-hi, fired by an ambition to do what Yung-lo had failed to 
carry out to its full accomplishment, appointed a number of 
literati to extract from the existing literature of the country all 
passages bearing on the six thousand one hundred and nine 
headings which he desired to illustrate, and to compile them in 
one vast thesaurus of knowledge. Before the work was com- 
pleted K’ang-hi was gathered to his fathers, and it fell there- 
fore to the lot of his son Yung-ching to preside at the publica- 
tion of the Kin ting hu hin tu shu tseih ch’ing (1726). A 
copy was bought a few years ago by the trustees of the British 
Museum, who have the satisfaction of knowing that they are 
possessed of a work, a complete copy of which has never before 
passed beyond the limits of the Middle Kingdom, and which is 
rapidly becoming a rarity in China itself. As a work of refer- 
ence it is invaluable, and as a résumé of the literature of the 
country it is complete. Under succeeding Emperors a number 
of smaller and special encyclopedias have appeared, but none to 
equal this one in width of scope and depth of scholarship. 

Its contents are arranged in six general categories, namely : 
(1) The Heavens ; @) The Earth; (3) Mankind ; (4) Inani- 
mate Nature ; (5) Philosophy ; and (6) Political Economy. 

These 
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These categories are subdivided into the following thirty-two 
sections :—(1) The Heavenly bodies ; (2) The Calendar ; (3) As- 
tronomy and Mathematical science; (4) Astrology; (5) The 
Earth ; (6) The Dominions of China; (7) The topography of 
the Empire ; ; (8) The frontier nations and foreign countries ; 
(9) The Imperial court; (10) The Imperial buildings; (11) 
Official institutes; (12) Domestic laws ; (13) Private relation- 
ships; (14) Genealogy and biography; (15) Mankind ; (16) 
Womankind ; (17) Arts and divination; (18) Religion and 
phenomena; (19) The animal kingdom ; (20) The vegetable 
kingdom ; (21) Canonical and general literature ; (22) Educa- 
tion and conduct ; (23) Belles-Lettres ; (24) Etymology; (25) 
The official examination system; (26) The system of official 
appointments ; (27) Articles of food and Commerce ; (28) Cere- 
monies ; (29) Music ; (30) Military organization; (31) Adminis- 
tration of Justice; and (32) Handicraft. As stated above, 
the number of headings under which these subjects are still 
further classified are six thousand one hundred and nine. The 
extracts bearing on each subject are given in chronological order, 
and the reader has thus laid before him the knowledge and 
opinions of the writers of twenty-seven successive centuries on 
the subjects of his study. 

In this chronological arrangement, the extracts from the Yih- 
hing, or Book of Changes, invariably, when they occur, hold the 
first place. Thus, though Chinese historians are doubtful as to 
when and by whom it was written, common consent proclaims 
it to be the oldest work in the literature. Indeed an air of 
mystery pervades the whole work. The ablest native scholars 
of all ages have attempted to explain it intelligibly and have 
failed ; even Confucius acknowledged that fifty years of addi- 
tional study would be necessary before he could hope to under- 
stand its obscurities; and we are doing no injustice to that 
great man when we say that we doubt whether fifty years would 
have brought him much nearer the goal than he was when he 
had completed his commentary. 

Legend attributes the basis of the work, which consists of eight 
diagrams of whole and divided straight lines, to the Emperor 
Fub-hi, or Mih-hi as he is also called, who is said to have reigned 
from 2852 to 2737 B.c. These eight diagrams, by means of new 
combinations of their parts, were multiplied into sixty-four 
hexagrams. But by whom this was done is a disputed point. 
Some native authorities say that the new combinations were 
designed by Mih-hi himself; others, by Shin-nung (B.o. 2737- 
2697); some, by the Great Yu, who drained off the waters of 
the flood (B.c. 2255-2205); and others again, by Wan Wang 
(B.c. 1231- 
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(B.c. 1231-1135). One of the sixty-four hexagrams stands at 
the head of each chapter, and is followed by a few sentences 
which form the original text. With regard to the authorship of 
these sentences, also, authorities differ, but there is good ground 
to believe that, if they were not by Mih-hi himself, they were the 
work of a contemporary. Following the principal sentence of 
the text and interspersed with the remaining paragraphs, come 
commentaries (Twan and Seang) which are attributed by many 
Chinese writers to Wan Wang and his son Chow Kung respec- 
tively, though modern critics incline to the belief that Con- 
fucius, who also wrote a commentary on the whole work, was 
their real author. 

This uncertainty as to the authorship of Yih hing finds 
its counterpart in the doubts which exist as to ‘ts meaning. 
‘The philosophy of the Yih king is deep, is the favourite 
evasive reply of Chinese scholars when asked to explain its 
drift. That as early as the Chow Dynasty (B.o. 1122-255) it 
was regarded as a work on divination there can be no doubt; 
and when the Emperor Shi Hwang-ti (B.c. 221-209), in order 
to check that learning among the people which he feared might 
make them brood over and discuss his mandates, ordered the 
destruction of all books except such as had reference to divina- 
tion, medicine, and husbandry, the Yih king was saved as 
belonging to the first category. Authors in subsequent times 
have discovered that it bears a moral and political meaning ; 
and vague generalities, such as that it ‘embodies the virtues 
of Heaven and Earth, the brightness of the sun and moon, the 
order of the four seasons, and the good and evil fortunes per- 
taining to gods and devils,’ are employed to conceal the pre- 
vailing ignorance of its contents. The meaning of the text, 
as understood by this last School, has lately been ably and 
faithfully set forth in the translation of Yih King by Dr. 
Legge, which forms the sixteenth volume of Max Miiller’s 
‘Sacred Books of the East.’ Those who take a pleasure in 
seeing how 

‘Mens infirma hominum cceli perrumpere claustra 
Cum studet, in tenebras precipitata ruit.’ 


will be amply gratified with the contents of this volume, which, 
while it illustrates the ingenuity of native scholars, fully justifies 
our remarks on their failure to understand the true nature of 
the work. 

Neither, then, as to its eng nor its meaning do Chinese 
writers speak with any certainty. Probably no book in the world 
has been so largely commented on as the Yih hing, and certainly 
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no book has kept its own secret so close and for so many 
centuries, The riddle has been before the Chinese literary 
world for more than three thousand years; it has exercised 
the ingenuity of the keenest intellects of every age; and it 
remains at the present day as much a mystery as when, according 
to current belief, Win Wang sat poring over the original text 
in his prison cell. This uncertainty is suggestive of the pro- 
bability, that the true explanation of the riddle lies beyond the 
ken of the critics and the commentators. It is impossible to 
suppose that, had they been in possession of the full materials 
for investigation, they would one and all have failed to arrive 
at the true conclusion of the matter. Recent research has 
shown that this probability may be accepted as a certainty ; 
and the key to the mystery, which has been beyond the reach 
of Chinese scholars who know no other language than their 
own, and who are but very imperfectly acquainted with its 
archaic form, has within the last few months been revealed to 
a French scholar, M. Terrien de La Couperie, who, bringing his 
knowledge of the ancient languages of Babylonia to bear on the 
question, has opened the seals of the book which has been 
practically closed for upwards of thirty centuries. 

But this discovery is but a part, and a small part, of the 
revelation made through the same instrumentality of the 
origin of the people and language of China. The long 
interval between the arrival of the Chinese in China and 
the beginning of a connected history of the race has served 
to obliterate among them all traces of their origin; and, 
though it is a recognized fact that they were immigrants 
from a foreign land, there exists no legend, much less any 
record, of whence they came. But they came as a civilized 
people. They possessed a knowledge of writing, of agriculture, 
and of astronomy, and they were versed in the art of govern- 
ment. Before such civilized invaders, the aborigines, who were 
not themselves without some culture, were destined to give way, 
and were forced to accept with the yoke of the Chinese the 
language they brought with them. This it is that has betrayed 
their origin, and by means of which we are able to trace them 
back through the misty ages of antiquity to the regions of 
Susiana. The Akkadian syllabaries brought by George Smith 
and others from Babylonia furnish an identity of words and 
hieroglyphs, which shows beyond reasonable doubt an un- 
mistakable affinity between the written characters of that 
region and of ancient China. We have no intention of intro- 
ducing here long lists of words to illustrate our assertion, but 
those interested in the subject will find the question worked 
out 
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out in a paper by M. Terrien de La Couperie, lately printed 
in the ‘ Journal of the Society of Arts.’ 

But the cuneiform syllabaries have done more than furnish 
isolated instances of identity. A careful investigation into their 
contents undertaken by M. Terrien has been rewarded by the 
discovery of fragments identical with the Yih king in the Akkadian 
language. From these it appears that, instead of being entirely 
a work on divination, or the depository of any deep philo- 
sophical lore, it contains syllabaries illustrating the meaning of 
the word or words following the diagram at the head of each 
section. Other chapters consist, some of astrological formule, 
some of ephemerides, and some of ethnological facts relating to 
the aboriginal tribes of the country; but all taking the form of 
vocabularies, and therefore insusceptible of translation in the 
sense in which every commentator, from Confucius downwards, 
has attempted to deal with them. To those unacquainted with 
the history of Chinese words, it will appear passing strange that 
in the time of Confucius the original sounds of the written 
characters should have undergone so complete a change that 
the text of the Yih hing should have. become unintelligible. 
Yet so it was, and the truth is confirmed by the fact that succes- 
sive commentators have shown an increasing inability to under- 
stand its meaning. Not only were the words changed, but 
the characters which represented them underwent transforma- 
tions. There can be no doubt that a large number of the characters 
in the Ku wén, or ancient writing, were used phonetically, and 
that, after the long night which settled down on literature before 
the time of Confucius, these, owing to dialectical influences 
and phonetic decay, having lost all traces of their original value, 
re-appeared as unintelligible signs on the revival of learning. 
The history of the first Han Dynasty (B.c. 206-25 a.p.) gives 
some curious details of the efforts made, at the time of which the 
historian wrote, to encourage a study of the written characters 
and to recover the old sounds. A law was made, we are told, 
that at the periodical examinations any youth who was able 
to write nine thousand characters was to be made a royal his- 
toriographer, and that those who showed themselves proficient 
in the six different forms of characters should receive appoint- 
ments as presidents of boards, historiographers, court annalists, 
and legal historians. It was further enacted, also, that any 
official using incorrect characters in an address to the throne 
was to be degraded. Notwithstanding, however, every effort 
to recover a knowledge of the ancient characters, there existed 
so general an ignorance of their sounds, that it became necessary 
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to have recourse to the scholars of the neighbouring state of 
Ts’i, among whom still lingered a tradition of their value. 

But prior to this, and before the time of Confucius, the pages 
of the historians showed large lacuna, testifying to their 
inability to reproduce the ancient characters. Already at this 
period the large seal characters invented by Shi Chow (about 
B.C. 827-782) had come into vogue, and widely as these differed, 
we are told, from ancient texts which were subsequently found 
in the wall of Confucius’s house, they suffered a still further 
deterioration during the T’sin Dynasty (B.c. 255-206), when, 
in obedience to the necessity arising from the further phonetic 
changes which had taken place, the lesser seal character was 
designed and brought into general use. Yet another change 
took place a little later, when the Li shu, or official writing, 
was introduced, which again in turn gave place, after numerous 
modifications, to the characters as we now have them. Enough 
has been said to show that, far from possessing that immutability 
generally attributed to them, Chinese words and characters 
have from time to time undergone many and great changes, 
and viewed in this light it becomes quite intelligible that the 
Yih hing presented difficulties to Confucius which he was unable 
to explain. 

Recent scholars have shown conclusively the common origin 
of the Babylonian and Chinese civilization, and the relation 
existing between the Chinese and Akkadian written languages. 
Proofs of this accumulate upon us in all directions; but two or 
three instances will suffice for the majority of our readers. Thus, 
for example, the mythical Emperor Hwang-ti (B.c. 2697-2597), 
who is said to have reigned next but one to Mih-hi, may be 
identified with Nakhunta, who, according to the Susian texts, 
was chief of the gods. Among the ancient Chinese Hwang-ti 
was known as Kon-ti, and his distinctive name is given as Nak. 
In some of the dictionaries of the older forms of the characters, 
these two names are represented in one group of characters, 
which are to be read Nak-konti. This resemblance of name is 
sufficiently striking, but many of the attributes with which 
Hwang-ti is credited are such as to place him on an equality with 
the Susian god. We are told that to him is due the invention 
of astronomy, music, medicine, and the other sciences, as well as 
the arts which contribute to the comfort and well-being of man. 
In exact accordance with Babylonian practice he fixed the year 
at 360 days, and introduced an intercalary month to balance 
the surplus time ; he re-established a cycle of twelve years; and 
built a ling tai, or observatory, ‘from which to observe the 
movements 
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movements of the heavenly bodies.’ Speaking of the Chaldean 
observatories Professor Sayce says, in a Paper read before the 
Society of Biblical Archeology, that the Babylonian word 
Zigguratu, or ‘home of observation,’ ‘is specially used of the 
lofty towers attached to the temples, on the top of which was 
the altar of the deity. The Akkadai, or “ Highlanders,” who 
had founded their creed in the mountains of Elam, believed 
that the gods only came down to the highest parts of the 
earth, and therefore raised artificial eminences, like the tower of 
Babel, for their worship in the plains of Babylonia. . . . These 
towers would have been admirably adapted for observing the 
heavens, and their sacred character would have harmonized 
with the astro-theology of Chaldza.’ 

Again the early Chinese, like the Babylonians, recognized 
four planets besides the Sun and Moon, and called them 
by the same names. Jupiter, which was known by the 
Chaldeans as ‘ The planet, and, it may be mentioned, in 
Phenician Gad, or ‘ Good fortune,’ was called by the Chinese 
‘ The one’ and ‘Good fortune.’ Mars passed both in China and 
Babylonia as ‘ King’ and ‘criminal.’ In the same way Saturn 
was ‘ King’ and ‘righteousness.’ Ventis in Babylonia was the 
‘Queen of the defences of heaven,’ and in China was ‘ Soldiers 
waiting; and it is a noticeable fact that Mercury, which there 
is reason to suppose was discovered at a comparatively recent 
date, was called by different names in the two countries, The 
various aspects of these planets were studiously watched, and 
portents were derived from every real and imaginary change in 
their relative positions and colours. A comparison between 
the astrological tablets translated by Professor Sayce, and the 
astrological chapter (the 27th) in the Shi hi, the earliest of the 
Dynastic histories, shows a remarkable parallelism, not only in 
the general style of the forecasts, but in particular portents which 
are.so contrary to the Chinese prejudices and train of thought 
that they might be at once put down as of foreign origin, even 
if they were not found in the Babylonian records. Such for 
instance are the constant references to the country of the ‘ desert,’ 
the adverse fortunes of the Empire, and the common recurrence 
of such expressions as ‘Soldiers arise.’ But the most curious 
coincidence is the occurrence of the forecast ‘ Gold is exchanged’ 
in both chronicles, Professor Sayce, being uncertain as to the 
exact translation, adds a query to the rendering just given, and 
in the Chinese we have but the words Tui, ‘ (Coin) is exchanged’ 
and Puh tui, ‘ (Coin) is not exchanged.’ 

A comparison of the Babylonian and Chinese calendars 
gives us the same results. As in the Chaldean calendar, we 
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find that in the reign of Kaou-yang-shi (B.0. 2513-2435) 
the year began in the third month after the winter solstice, and 
in the Urh ya, the oldest Chinese dictionary, a list of the ancient 
names of the months is given, to which the editor adds the 
note, ‘The meanings to be attached to these different names 
of the months are unintelligible and have been lost. I there- 
fore do not discuss them.’ But we may venture to attempt 
more than the Chinese writer dared to try, and though we 
may not be able to explain every name, yet the Akkadian 
calendar gives us the key to the meaning of five out of the 
twelve. In Chinese the fifth month was called Hao, ‘bright,’ 
and in Akkadian, dhe dhegar, ‘fire making fire. The ninth 
month in Chinese was Huen, ‘dark,’ and in Akkadian Yan- 
yanna, * thick clouds.’ The tenth month was yang, ‘bright,’ 
‘the sun,’ ‘ the day,’ and in Akkadian, abba suddu, ‘the cave of 
the rising of the sun.’ The eleventh month was Koo, ‘a crime,’ 
‘a failure,’ and in Akkadian ‘the malediction of rain.’ And 
the twelfth month was Tsu, ‘ heavy dew or rain,’ and in Akka- 
dian ‘the month of mists.’ At present the materials we possess 
for a study of Akkadian are so slight, that we have no right to 
expect to be able to turn at once to the equivalents of such 
Chinese terms as the above. But, on the other hand, the very 
scantiness of the fragments of the tablets which have as yet been 
deciphered makes the identifications we have pointed out all the 
more remarkable. 

Abundant evidence might be adduced from the true meaning 
of the Yih hing, to show that this, the earliest extant Chinese 
work, was of foreign origin. The probability is, that the first 
immigrants into China brought it with them from the cradle of 
their race, or at all events from their latest home. But was this 
the only work they then possessed? Chinese records speak of 
Naihwangti (7.e. Nakhonti) and his immediate successors as the 
authors of numerous works, and, if we are to accept the authority 
of the Ts'o chuen, there did exist in the time oi Ch’aou kung 
(B.C. 1052-1001) works of which they were believed to have been 
the authors, and which were written in a character that was 
unintelligible to all a a very few scholars. We are told 
that on one occasion the King of Ts’oo, pointing to an official 
named I Siang, said, ‘ There is a good historiographer; he can 
read the “Three Fun” (said to have been written by Mib-hi, 
Shinnung, and Naihwangti), the “ Five Tien” (by the succeed- 
ing five emperors ?), the “Eight Sih,” and the “ Nine Kew.”’ 
And in the official record of the administrative system of the 
Chow Dynasty (B.c. 1154-255) it is mentioned that the Recorders 
were charged among other duties with that of preserving the 
‘ books 
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‘ books of the three great sovereigns and of the five rulers.’ But 
though none of these works have survived the wars and disorders 
which desolated the states of the empire during the last thousand 
years before the Christian era, there can be no doubt that even 
then there existed a considerable literary activity among the 
people. The yellow races have always been conspicuous for 
their love of letters, and this one fact is a sufficient answer to 
those who maintain an Aryan origin for the Chinese. In all 
parts of the world the old Aryans loved war and despised letters. 
The warrior is the hero of romance and legend alike in Europe 
and India ; and even at the present day the popular mind is more 
stirred by the valiant act of an illiterate soldier in the field, 
than by the highest mental achievements in the ‘schools’ or in 
the study. In China this state of public opinion is exactly 
reversed. The successful scholar there wins the suffrages of all 
novel-readers, and in real life throws into the shade the 
doughtiest champion of a hundred fights. Chivalry finds no 
place in the Chinese character. The people are peace-abiding 
and plodding and, above all, literary, as their history from their 
first arrival in China down to the present day testifies. 

None but an industrious literary people would have preserved 
so complicated a system of writing as the Chinese. No doubt 
they brought the germ of it into China with them, and the name 
of the legendary inventor of the first characters would lead us 
to suppose that it was to Susiana that they owe a knowledge of 
letters. According to ancient tradition the Cadmus of China 
was a certain Ts’ang Hieh, whose name, following the old 
sounds, would have been pronounced Dum-kit, and who is said 
by some writers to have been an independent chief, and by 
others to have been the successor of Mih-hi. The resemblance 
between this man’s name, Dum-kit, and that of Dungi, King of 
Ur, who succeeded Likbagas on the throne, is curious, and the 
interest is heightened when we recognize that the meaning of 
the Akkadian characters composing the name Dungi is ‘the 
man of the reed tablet,’ and that Dum-kit as originally written 
signified ‘carved wood.’ None of the characters attributed to 
Ts’ang Hieh have come down to us, and the reason for this is 
not far to seek. There was no such Chinese inventor of letters 
as Ts’ang Hieh. The tradition attaching to his name refers 
backwards to a time when the ancestors of the Chinese race had 
their home to the south of the Caspian Sea, and the misty 
legends of their first sojourn in China neither enabled them to 
trace the characters to their true source, nor to indicate a new 
starting-point for them. It was certainly not due to any want 
of literary energy on their part during the Chow Dynasty that the 
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history of letters was not complete, for no effort was then spared 
to collect evidences of the dialectical changes which the lan- 
guage was undergoing, as well as the popular literature existing 
among the people in the different parts of the States. It reflects 
infinite credit on a people who were struggling to establish a 
civilization in advance of their surroundings that they shouid, 
as we are told they did, send out each year ‘officials in light 
carriages ’ into all parts of the Empire to collect words from the 
changing dialects of each district. A man of the State of Shuh, 
Yen by name, collected, it is said, upwards of a thousand words, 
and altogether the result of twenty-seven years’ watchful com- 
pilation ended in the identification and arrangement of nine 
thousand characters. 

In the same way collections were made of the popular songs 
and legends of the various States, some of which, such as the 
ballads of the ‘Book of Odes,’ ‘The Calendar of the Hea 
Dynasty,’ the records of the ‘ Book of History’ and other frag- 
ments, have come down to us. Extending backwards to a time 
before Abraham was, some of these works possess a value for 
others besides philologists, A glimpse such as they afford into 
the early history of the world is full of interest, especially if in 
their pages we can gather evidence to break down the wall of 
partition which has separated the Chinese from the rest of the 
nations, and to restore them to their legitimate place among the 
recognized families of mankind. Though if they stood alone 
the intrinsic evidence they contain would not be sufficient to 
establish these hypotheses, they so far corroborate the testimony 
we are able to gather from the language, the traditions, and the 
Yih king, that they complete a case already overwhelmingly 
strong. One point which they bring out with sufficient clear- 
ness is, that the Chinese language had to make its way side by side 
with tongues of a different morphology, and that, though the 
language of the superior race, it received an impress from con- 
tact with the speech of the people by whom the Pih-sing, or 
Chinamen, were surrounded. Nothing is more marked and 
immutable in Chinese than the construction of the sentence, 
which in the case of a simple phrase follows exactly the English 
syntax—first, the subject, then the verb, and last the object. 
In several of the odes and in the calendar of the Hea dynasty 
we find the position of the subject and predicate reversed, 
and if any other evidence were required to point to such an 
arrangement being foreign tg Chinese, the remarks of the com- 
mentators on such passages would supply it. Among the signs 
of the ninth month, the Hea calendar says Ti hung yen, literally, 
‘ Migrate the wild geese.’ This reversal of the recognized — 
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of the words is so conspicuous that the commentator would fain 
find a reason for it, and he can offer no better explanation than 
that the act of migration would probably produce the first effects 
upon the mind of the writer, and afterwards the fact that the 
migrants were geese, and he suggests that his pen would follow 
the order of his thoughts. In several of the odes we find the 
subjective personal pronouns following their predicates, and we 
have no doubt that a careful study of the old texts would furnish 
proof that the frequency of this construction bears a relation to 
the antiquity of the works. 

We now arrive at the close of that which for the sake of 
convenience we may call the first period of Chinese literature. 
We have seen that, notwithstanding the constantly disturbed 
condition of the country, a very considerable literary activity 
prevailed not only among the Pih-sing, cz Chinese, but among 
the various aboriginal tribes in the different parts of the China 
of the present day ; and we have seen that a very creditable 
knowledge of the arts and sciences existed among them. No 
doubt the Pih-sing gave an impetus to the taste for letters, and 
from the literary centres established by them there was diffused 
an intellectual light into the remotest parts of the Empire. 
Such was the condition of affairs when Confucius appeared on 
the scene, and, illustrious as he undoubtedly was as a moral 
teacher and a reformer of manners, it cannot but be admitted 
that in a literary sense his influence was detrimental. With 
characteristic pride of race and contempt of all who could not 
claim kindred with the Pih-sing, he devoted himself entirely to 
the literature affecting the small area embraced within the royal 
state of Chow and the surrounding feudatory principalities. 
Thus he contracted and limited the knowledge of a literature 
which was spreading far and wide and receiving the influences 
of varying dialects and differing races. The credit of having 
crystallized much of the floating popular literature and current 
historical data must be conceded to him ; but the literary con- 
fusion which arose on the general revival of letters during the 
Han Dynasty was in proportion to the injury he did by ignoring 
the intellectual activity which existed outside the boundaries of 
the Chinese States. 

For some centuries before his time it had been customary, as 
it had been more extensively in the case of the dialects, to 
collect the popular songs current in the various principalities, 
for the purpose, we are told, of judging from them of the 
‘cliaracter of the rule exercised by their several princes.’ At 
the time of Confucius it is said that three thousand odes had 
thus been brought together in the royal archives; and if we are 
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to believe in the existence of a practice such as we have referred 
to, we may very readily accept this number as the result. The 
same authority, namely the historian Sze-ma Ts’ien (B.c. 163-85) 
states that Confucius ‘ eliminated those (songs) which were only 
repetitions of others, and selected those which would be service- 
able for the inculcation of propriety and righteousness, in all 
three hundred and five pieces.’ What part he really took in the 
compilation of the Shi king, or Book of Odes, as the second of 
the five classics is called, is a disputed point, but an universal 
consensus of opinion credits him with at least a share of the 
editorship, His own estimate of the value of the Odes was out 
of all proportion to their real merit. In a linguistic sense they 
are full of interest, and as reflecting the manners and customs 
of the time they supply much curious information. Being 
written in rhyme, they furnish an invaluable clue to the pronun- 
ciation of the characters of that date, but unfortunately the 
commentaries upon them supply unmistakable evidence of the 
incompetency of the best native critics for linguistic research. 
Twan Yub-tsai is confessedly the best authority on the rhymes, 
and yet in a large proportion of stanzas he fails, owing to 
ignorance of the old sounds, to identify more than a proportion 
of the rhyming syllables. The most ancient pieces are the 
sacrificial odes of the Shang Dynasty (B.c. 1765-1122), with 
which Dr. Legge heads his extracts from the Shi hing in the 
third volume of ‘the Sacred Books of the East,’ and the 
latest belong to the reign of King Ting (B.c. 605-585). A 
large proportion are narrative-—a far greater number than is 
generally allowed by the native commentators who love to trace 
some political meaning in almost every stanza; some are 
religious—that is to say referring to sacrifices; and some no 
doubt have reference to the current local politics of the day. As 
the first literary effort of every people finds its expression in 
verse, the comparatively modern date of the earliest of the odes 
marks, as do also their contents, the result of the effort which 
was conspicuous at the time of Confucius and to which we have 
referred, to confine all literature to the productions of the Pih- 
sing and to ignore all others. That earlier poems existed we 
have evidence. The Lieh tsze tells us that on one occasion the 
Emperor Yaou (B.C. 2356-2255) heard a lad singing as he 
walked along a song which attracted his attention. On being 
asked where he had learned the song, he said from his father, 
who could give no other description of it than that it was ‘an 
ancient song.’ Perhaps this one and others like it were among 
those of the three thousand which Confucius is said to have 
eliminated. If so, it is not the only case in the history of letters 
in 
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in which pride of race has been as injurious to literature as 
ignorance. 

The Shu-king, or Book of History, is another work which 
took its present shape about the time of Confucius, Common 
report states that it was edited by the sage, but, as Dr. Legge 
points out in the introduction to his translation of the Shu 
king in ‘the Sacred Bocks of the East,’ no definite evidence 
exists to confirm this, and four hundred years separated 
his death from the first mention of the rumour. It matters 
little, however, by whom it was actually compiled; and it 
would be quite possible to substitute some other name for that 
of Confucius in the following passage in the Records of the Sui 
Dynasty (A.D. 589-617) without materially affecting the history 
of the book. ‘Confucius inspected the documents in the 
library of Chow; and having found the records of the four 
dynasties of Yu, Hea, Shang, and Chow, he preserved the best 
among them, and rejected the others. Beginning with Yu and 
coming down to Chow, he compiled together a hundred books, 
and made a preface to them.’ The contents naturally divide 
themselves into two parts, viz. From -Yaou (B.c. 2356-2255) to 
the year B.c. 1720; and secondly from the reign of Pwan-kang 
(B.c, 1400) when the thread of the history is taken up again 
after a blank interval of more than three hundred years, to the 
6th century before Christ. To students of Chinese history the 
first few chapters are, beyond comparison, the most interesting. 
They contain the early history of the settlement of the Chinese 
in China, and bear evidence to the extent of the scientific know- 
ledge, and to the nature of the religious ceremonies, which were 
current in the land. In them, therefore, we should expect to find 
support for the theory already expounded, that the origin of the 
Chinese and Babylonian culture is one. Nor are we disappointed. 
In the first chapter we are told that Yaou directed four men of the 
names of Hi and Ho to determine by personal observation in the 
four quarters of the Empire the equinoxes and solstices, and he 
assured them that ‘at the vernal equinox they would find the 
star in Nido, and at the autumnal equinox in Hsii; at the 
summer solstice the star in Hwo, and in the winter in Mao.’ 
But as has been pointed out by Dr. Legge, ‘ Nido is the general 
name for the seven mansions or constellations belonging to the 
southern’ (i.e. the summer) ‘quarter; Hwo is an old name of 
what is now called Fang, the central constellation of the 
eastern’ (i.e. spring) ‘quarter; Hsii and Mao are the central 
constellations of the northern’ (i.e. winter) ‘and southern’ 
(western, i.e. autumnal?) ‘quarters respectively.’ Here we 
have a displacement in each case of a quarter of a circle, 
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and curiously enough the same displacement takes place in 
the Chinese version of the Akkadian names of the four cardinal 
points. Speaking on this latter subject, Mons, Terrien de La 
Couperie says: 

‘The names of the four cardinal points and, what is very remark- 
able, the hieroglyphic signs by which they are expressed, are, in a 
certain measure, the same in the Akkadian and Chinese cultures... . . 
But that which is here important to note is the displacement of the 
geographical horizon produced in the establishing of the Pih-sing. 
The south which was so termed on the cuneiform tablets corresponds 
in Chinese to the east, the north to the west, the west to the north, 
and the east to the south.’ 


Thus the Akkadian character for the west and the Chinese 
character for the north are the same, and mean ‘the back.’ If 
we may suppose that the migrations of the Pih-sing were con- 
stantly in an easterly direction the west would naturally be to 
them ‘the back’; and subsequently when they reached the 
northern bend of the Yellow river and struck southward 
through the vast empire which was destined to become China, 
to the States of Annam and Cochin-China, the north would 
occupy the same relative position towards them. In the choice 
of the Hi’s and Ho’s to make these astronomical calculations we 
have additional evidence of the culture existing among the 
aboriginal tribes of China. Confucius says these men were 
‘descendants of the Ch’ung and Li’ tribes; and that they re- 
presented more than individual Chinese families, as native 
commentators suggest that Confucius’s words mean, is plain from 
the fact that rather more than a century later we find them 
occupying so formidable and hostile an attitude towards the 
Pih-sing, that the reigning Emperor was compelled to despatch 
‘the imperial forces’ against them. 

Shun, the successor to Yaou, whose mantle of wisdom and 
knowledge seems to have fallen upon him, continued the astro- 
nomical calculations begun by his predecessor, And we are 
told that he ‘sacrificed specially, but with the ordinary forms, 
to Shang-ti, and worshipped the Six Honoured ones.’ ‘Who 
the Six Honoured ones were,’ says Dr. Legge, ‘it is impossible 
to ascertain.’ That is to say that from the Chinese point of 
view there is no explanation to be given of them, and all the 
ingenuity of native critics has been expended in trying to 
discover the nature of these deities. A reference however 
to the Susian texts explains the riddle, for there we are told 
that in the divine hierarchy of Susiana there were six deities 
of the first rank next in order to the principal god, In like 
manner the ‘ Pastors’ to whom Shun gave daily audience no 
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doubt derived their title from the Susian Princes of the second 
rank who were thus denominated. Numbers of other instances 
might be adduced from these early records of the identity of the 
political and social institutions of ancient China and Babylonia, 
but enough has been said on this point to carry conviction with 
it, and it is time therefore that we passed from this part of our 
subject to the later phases of the literature of China. 

We have already said that the effect of Confucius’s influence 
on the literature was to contract its area within the limits of the 
small confederation of Chinese states in north-eastern China. 
The only independent work he produced was a history of his 
native state of Loo, ‘the Spring and Autumn Annals’; and the 
other works which appeared with his imprimatur had scarcely a 
more extended bearing. The object of his life was to restore 
the supremacy of the royal house of Chow, and, with a pride of 
race which an ancient Greek might have envied, he regarded all 
tribes, nations, and languages, beyond the charmed circle which 
he drew round his countrymen, as barbarian, and therefore 
beneath his notice. But while Confucius was thus narrowing 
the mental horizon of his compatriots, another influence arose, 
which opened a new and unexpected vista of thought in a 
hitherto unknown direction. Laou-tsze, or ‘the old philoso- 
pher,’ first appears on the scene as Keeper of the Archives in 
the royal state of Chow. Of his parentage nothing is known, 
but we are told that he was born in the year B.C. 604 at the 
village of ‘oppressed benevolence,’ in the parish of ‘Cruelty,’ 
in the district of ‘ Bitterness, in the state of Tsoo, or ‘Suffering.’ 
His early history is, like that of his parentage, a blank, and it 
is only as an old man that he is first introduced to us, and 
then as pursuing an official career, the circumstances of which are 
foreshadowed by the portentous-sounding names of the place 
of his nativity. At last, wearied out with the iniquities of the 
age, he shook the dust of Chow off his feet, and turned his 
face westward. As he passed through the frontier gateway, he 
handed to the guardian of the Pass a small work, entitled 
Taou tih king, or ‘the Classic of Reason and Virtue.” The 
subject of this book only adds to the mystery which surrounds 
the life of its author. Strongly imbued with the metaphysical 
ideas of Indian philosophy, and foreign in every line to the pre- 
vailing tone of the Chinese mind, it suggests the probability, 
and even more, that Laou-tsze must have become acquainted with 
Indian thought by association with natives of some of the 
Indianized states of central Asia. Of India at this date the 
Chinese knew nothing, and it is therefore likely that Laou- 
tsze spent some of the unaccounted-for years of his earlier life 
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in one of the small central Asian states which had imbibed 

the literature and philosophical tone of Indian scholars. In the 

Taou tih king, Laou-tsze elaborates ‘his idea of the relations 

existing between the Universe and something which he calls 

Taou. The primary meaning of this name of a thing which 

he declares to be “ without name,” is “the way”; hence it has 

acquired the symbolical meanings of “ the right course of con- 

duct,” “reason,” and it also signifies “ the word ” (Logos). . . . If 
we were compelled to adopt a single word to represent the 
Taou of Laou-tsze, we should prefer the sense in which it is 
used by Confucius, “the Way,” that is, wé@odos. . . . But it is 
more than the way. It is the way and the way-goer. It is an 
eternal road ; along it al] beings and things walk; but no being 
made it, for it is Being itself; it is everything and nothing, and 
the cause and effect of all. All things originate from Taou, 
conform to Taou, and to Taou at last they return.’ 

The musings originating from the conception of this idea 
took, in obedience to the current tone of Chinese literature, a 
political bent, and the followers of Laou-tsze became established 
as a school in opposition to the teachings of Confucius. The 
leading idea in the ethics of Confucius is the adjustment of 
the relations between man and man. This is made plain in 
the works known as ‘the Four Books,’ in which the disciples of 
the Sage have collected his sayings and those of his great fol- 
lower Mencius; and which together with the five classics—the 
Yih king, or Book of Changes, the Shu hing, or Book of History, 
the Shi king, or Book of Odes, the Li ki, or Book of Rites, 
and the Chun-tsew, or Spring and Autumn Annals—make up 
the sacred books of the Chinese. Laou-tsze, on the other hand, 
sought to develope the relations between Man and Taou, ‘the 
abyss mother,’ ‘the mother of all things’; and his watchwords 
were self-abnegation, and the emptiness of Being. The heart- 
weariness begotten by the hopeless state of political anarchy then 
existing, and the failure of Confucius’s efforts to set the world to 
rights, drove a large following into Laou-tsze’s camp, and on 
his disappearance into the wilds beyond the western frontier 
there were not wanting scholars to take up the pencil which he 
had resigned in disgust. But nothing more conclusively proves 
the foreign origin of Laou-tsze’s philosophy, than the inability of 
his countrymen to understand it or to follow it out. Scarcely 
had he turned his back on Chow, when his teachings became 
disfigured by superstition and ignorance, and as years separated 
his followers from him the literature which is called ‘Taouist 
became more and more degraded, until at the present day, 
with the exception of one or two works on general morality, 
it 
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it is reduced to the level of the most debased Shamanistic 
type. 

"Tales the centuries of disorder, which followed between the 
death of Confucius and the end of the Chow Dynasty (255 B.c.), 
there grew up side by side a literature of the two schools. But 
the times were out of joint, scholars were at a discount, and the 
constant civil war which was raging between the states left 
neither means nor opportunity for the development of a healthy 
literature. The national uncertainties of the period were re- 
flected on the minds of men, who amused themselves by putting 
forth strange doctrines affecting both the political and moral 
condition of the people. With a reckless disregard of the 
miseries of the time, Chinese authors devoted themselves to the 
discussion of philosophical conceits and vain speculations, while 
the whole country was seething in the blood of the people. The 
ultimate subjection of the various states to the supreme rule 
of Ts’in brought about a return to order, and the establishment 
of an empire under Shi Hwang-ti (B.c. 221-209) laid the 
foundation of the political constitution which has endured to the 
present day. This sovereign, who abolished feudalism and laid 
claim to empire over tribes and states which the narrow and 
jealous policy of Confucius would have for ever ignored or at 
best only have acknowledged as tributary, will survive in all 
history as the originator of one of the greatest constructive 
works, and as the most ruthless destroyer of a national literature, 
that the world has ever seen. To him is due the erection of the 
great wall of China, the eighth wonder of the world, and, on 
the other hand, it is in consequence of his ignorant and short- 
sighted domestic policy that we are without those literary 
monuments which would doubtless have unravelled the mystery 
enveloping the origin of the Pih-sing, and would have sup- 
plied the key which until now has been wanting to the history 
of their language. The histories of the time give us but faint 
indications of the immediate political consequences of the esta- 
blishment of the empire. Doubtless intrigues were rife, and it 
may well be imagined that the supporters of the old order of 
things never missed an opportunity of throwing in the teeth of 
the Emperor and his advisers the sayings and writings of Yaou 
and Shun, of Chow Kung and Confucius, and of the other sage- 
like worthies who were as gods in the eyes of their countrymen, 
and whose approval of the feudatory system of government had 
invested it with an authority which was little short of divine. 
That the struggle was severe between the advocates of the old 
and the new constitutions is obvious, and it is equally plain that 
the like wide latitude, which is now accorded to politicians in. 
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the expression of their opinions to the throne, was permitted to 
ministers who were desirous of urging their views on Shi 
Hwang-ti. 

On the occasion of his return, in B.c. 212, from a visit to the 
southern state of Yué, a portion of the modern province of Chi- 
kiang, the Emperor gave a feast at which the great scholars 
of the Empire assembled to congratulate him on his safety. 
Taking advantage of the opportunity thus afforded them, the 
several spokesmen tendered their advice on the form the govern- 
ment of the country should take, mixing with their words of 
counsel flattering eulcyies cu the wisdom of the sovereign and 
the greatness and strength of his kingdom. Last of all the 
prime minister was called upon to tender his advice, and seldom 
have words pregnant with such disastrous consequences to the 
literature of any country been uttered as were then pronounced 
by Li Sze. After some preliminary observations he spoke as 
follows :— 


‘ At the risk of my life, I, the prime minister, say—Formerly when 
the empire was disunited and disturbed, there was no one who could 
give unity to it. The princes therefore stood up together; constant 
references were made to antiquity to the injury of the present state ; 
baseless statements were dressed up to confound what was: real, and 
men made boast of their own peculiar learning to condemn what 
their rulers appointed. And now, when your Majesty has consoli- 
dated the empire, and, distinguishing black from white, has consti- 
tuted it a stable unity, they are still honouring their peculiar learning, 
and combining together teach men that which is contrary to your 
laws. When they hear that an ordinance has been issued, every one 
sets to discussing it with his learning. In the court they are dis- 
satisfied in heart; out of it they keep talking in the streets. While 
they make a pretence of vaunting their master (Confucius), they 
consider it fine to have extraordinary views of their own. And so 
they lead on the people to be guilty of murmuring and evil speaking. 
If these things are not prohibited, your Majesty’s authority will 
decline, and parties will be formed. As tu the best way to prohibit 
them, I pray that all the records in charge of the Historiographer 
be burned, excepting those of Ts’in; that with the exception of those 
officers belonging to the Board of Great Scholars, all throughout the 
empire who presume to keep copies of the Shi-king (the Book of 
Odes), or of the Shu-king (the Book of History), or of the Books of 
the hundred schools, be required to go with them to the officers in 
charge of the several districts, and burn them; that all who dare to 
speak together about the Shi-king and the Shu-king be put to death, 
and their bodies exposed in the market place; that those who make 
mention of the past, so as to blame the present, be put to death 
together with their relatives; that officers who shall know of the 
violation of these rules, and not inform against the offenders be = 
equally 
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equally guilty with them, and that whoever shall not have burned 
their books within thirty days after the issuing of the ordinance, be 
branded and sent to labour on the great wall for four years. The 
only books which should be spared are those on medicine, divination, 
and husbandry. Whoever wants to learn the laws may go to the 
inagistrates and learn of them.’ 


This advice unfortunately commended itself to the sovereign, 
and not only became law, but was at once acted upon. How 
great was the destruction we shall never know, and, as the enact- 
ment could only be effectually put in force within the area of 
the Chinese principalities, it is probable that the literature 
current in the outlying states escaped the flames; but all the 
works which had been collected in the state libraries during the 
Chow dynasty, relating to the history, science, and art of the 
people, all the works on the dialectical differences and varia- 
tions of language, and all the records of and in the primitive 
written characters, perished at the hands of the executioner. 
Some scholars attempted to evade the barbarous decree, and we 
know that some succeeded in doing so as far as their own books 
were concerned, but others were not so fortunate, and we read 
that upwards of four hundred and sixty, who were convicted of 
having disregarded the mandate, were buried alive as a warning 
to others who might be tempted to follow their example. 

Fortunately for the cause of learning, Shi Hwang-ti lived only 
three years from the time of the promulgation of his infamous 
edict, and his son after a brief reign of a like period was assassi- 
nated at the overthrow of the imperial Dynasty which his father 
had founded. But the libraries which we may suppose to have 
survived the decree consigning them to the flames were com- 
pelled to pass through another ordeal by fire. In the fierce 
contest which preceded the fall of the Ts’in and the rise of the 
Han Dynasty to power, the capital was sacked and given over 
to the flames, which raged, we are told, among the palaces and 
public buildings for the space of three months. In any other 
country in a like stage of civilization this double destruction 
would probably have left few written pages in existence, but the 
instinct for literature which pervades the Chinese race was 
sufficiently strong to minimize the effects of Shi Hwang-ti’s 
ordinance, and of the sack of the capital. No sooner did the 
founder of the Han Dynasty express a desire to recover such 
books as might still remain, and to reproduce such as were 
wholly or partially destroyed, than from the walls of houses, 
from caves in the hills, and even from the beds of rivers, the 
people produced their literary treasures; and old men came 
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forward to supply from memory the lacune which the flames 
had made. 

The historian of this period thus sketches the course of litera- 
ture from the time of Confucius :— 


‘ After the death of Confucius there was an end to his exquisite 
words; and when his seventy disciples had passed away, violence 
began to be done to their meaning. Thus it came about that there 
were five different editions of the “Spring and Autumn Annals,” four 
of the “ Book of Odes” and several of the “ Book of Changes.” Amid 
the disorder and collision of the warring states (B.c. 480-221), truth 
and falsehood were still more in a state of warfare, and a sad con- 
fusion marked the words of the various scholars. Then came the 
calamity inflicted under the Ts’in Dynasty, when the literary monu- 
ments were destroyed by fire, in order to befool the “black heads” 
(i.e. the people). But the Han Dynasty arose and reversed the ruin 
wrought by Ts’in, and carefully gathered together the (bamboo) slips 
and tablets, and threw wide open the way for the bringing in of books. 
In the time of the emperor Hiaou-wu (8.c. 139-86), portions of books 
being wanting and tablets lost, so that ceremonies and music were suffer- 
ing great damage, his Majesty was moved to sorrow and said, “I am 
grieved at this.” And forthwith he formed a plan of repositories, 
in which the books might be stored ; and he further appointed officers 
to transcribe all works of the various scholars, and directed that the 
manuscripts thus obtained should be placed in the repositories. The 
Emperor Ch’ing (8.c. 31-6) finding that a portion of the books were 
still dispersed and missing, commissioned Ch’in Nung, the superin- 
tendent of rom, to search for undiscovered books throughout the 
empire, and by special edict ordered the chief of the banqueting 
house, Lew Heang, to examine the classics, together with the com- 
mentaries on them, the writings of the scholars, and all poetical 
works; the guardian of the city gates, Jin Hwang, to examine the 
books on the art of war; the grand historiographer, Yin Héen, to 
examine the books on divination; and the imperial physician Li 
Ch’u-kwo, to examine the books on medicine. As soon as a work 
was completed, Lew Heang arranged it, indexed it, and made a digest 
of its contents, which was presented to the Emperor. While the 
undertaking was in progress Lew Heang died, and the Emperor Gai 
(s.c. 5) appointed his son Hin, a master of the imperial carriage, to 
complete his father’s work. On this Lew Hin collected the books, and 
presented a report of them under seven categories, viz.: 1st. General 
Résumés; 2nd. The Six Arts; 3rd. Philosophical works; 4th. Poetry; 
5th. Military works; 6th. Mathematics; and 7th. Medicine.’ 


From these lists we learn that, in the two centuries during 
which the emperors of the Han Dynasty ruled over the empire, 
there were recovered and collected 3123 sections on the classics, 
2705 on philosophy, 1318 on poetry, 790 on military affairs, 
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2528 on mathematics, and 868 on medicine. Strange stories are 
told of the way in which some of the works were brought to 
light. The texts of four of the classics were found hidden in the 
walls of the house which had been Confucius’s. Legend says that 
when Prince Ki, by whose orders the house was being pulled 
down, entered the hall, he heard the note of drums, kins, lutes, 
bells, and musical stones, ringing out a warning strain, and 
forthwith stayed the demolition,—not however before he had 
carried off the ancient texts. Prior to this discovery a large 
part of the Book of History had been taken down from the lips 
of a blind man who had treasured them in his memory, and 
another portion had been repeated to the scribes by a young girl 
in the province of Honan. But as in the time of Confucius, so 
now, though to a greater extent, the ancient texts were unintelli- 
gible to the people, and the historian of the Han Dynasty states 
that at the public readings of the Book of History it often 
occurred that the herald had to refer to the ancient dictionaries 
to enable him to understand what he read. The confusion 
arising from the possession of the Ku wén, the large seal and the 
small seal characters, complicated as it further was by the 
ignorance of the people as regards the older forms, led to the 
adoption of the Lz shu or official characters, which were modifi- 
cations of the three earlier kinds. 

But the impetus, which was given at this time to every branch 
of literary activity, was further encouraged by the invention of 
paper to supply the place of the bamboo tablets which had until 
then been in use for writing purposes. An attempt had been 
previously made to write on silk, but the material was too expen- 
sive to allow its use to become general, and it was not until 
Ts’ai Lun, in the Ist century of our era, invented paper made 
from the inner bark of trees, ends of hemp, old rags, and fishing 
nets, that the bamboo tablets became obsolete. Simultaneously 
with Ts’ai Lun’s discovery, experiments were made in other 
parts of the empire to manufacture paper out of other raw ma- 
terials, and it is evidence of the literary culture which existed 
beyond the immediate influence of the Chinese, that in the 3rd 
century we read of the people of the southern dependency of 
Yué sending paper made of seaweed as tribute to the Emperor. 
It was this renewed diffusion of culture on the accession of the 
Han Dynasty that preserved so much of the national literature 
through the many catastrophes which overtook the imperial 
libraries ; and to the diligence which was used at this period to 
gain a reciprocal advantage by collecting vocabularies of the 
dialects spoken in all parts of the empire we owe much of the 
information we possess on the ancient history of the language. 
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From this time the stream of Chinese literature flowed onward,. 
to be recalled occasionally backwards towards its fount by the 
chance recovery of ancient texts. The most notable discovery of 
this kind was made during the third century of our era by a party 
of robbers who broke open the tomb of King Siang (who died 
B.C. 295) in search of plunder. What amount of ‘loot’ the 
thieves possessed themselves of is not stated, but they left behind 
a far more enduring spoil in the shape of several cartloads of 
bamboo tablets consisting of historical works, treatises on the 
Book of Changes, on divination, and on other subjects, in all 
seventy-five sections, which had been buried with the King. 
These were all inscribed in the Ku wan, and were handed over 
by order of the Emperor to certain well-known scholars to be 
deciphered and copied in the modern characters. Two years were 
occupied in this task, and at the end of that time the com- 
missioners presented to the Emperor the historical work now 
known as the Bamboo Books (which deals with the period from 
Hwang-ti down to the second century before Christ), and other 
books of less importance. In their haste to discover the valuables 
they were in search of, the thieves set fire to some of the tablets 
to light them to their prey, and in this way some entire works 
were doubtless destroyed, and many were, we know, mutilated 
beyond recognition. Curiously enough, a copper (or bronze) 
sword upwards of two feet long was found among the tablets. 
An inscription in the “tadpole character” adorned the blade, 
but unfortunately no record remains of its subject. 

The experience of the dangers to which bamboo tablets, and 
subsequently paper, were exposed from flames and revolutions 
suggested to the scholars of the Han, and again of the Wei 
Dynasty, the advisability of inditing the texts of the classics 
on some more enduring substance. Out of the several versions 
of the classics current, the Han scholars, in the year A.D. 175, 
chose that which they believed to be the purest, and inscribed it 
in the seal character on stone slabs, Not satisfied with this 
partial reproduction of the original texts, the officials of the 
Wei Dynasty, in the succeeding century, had the classics recut 
on fresh slabs in the Ku win. But stone proved scarcely a more 
faithful guardian of the sacred books than bamboo or paper, 
and before long all traces of the slabs, which were to have been 
standing monuments for all ages, perished in one of the political 
disorders which at that time were periodical in the empire. It is 
possible, however, that these and subsequent stone inscriptions, 
though not themselves imperishable, may have ina sense justified 
the expectations of their authors by suggesting the idea of the 
never-dying printing-office. At all events the first work printed 
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from wooden blocks was the text of the classics. Authorities 
differ as to when this great step in the history of the literature was 
taken. The Kih chi king yuen, a well-known encyclopedia, gives 
it as having been in the 6th century of our era, but the absence 
of anything like a common adoption of the invention until the 
10th century makes it probable that this last date, which is the 
one generally accepted, was the true one. With a people so 
ingenious as the Chinese, it is passing strange that the practice 
of inscribing on stone slabs and metal seals did not sooner lead 
to the invention of printing, but it was reserved for the Sung 
Dynasty (960-1127), which has been justly called the Augustan 
age of Chinese literature, to excel in this as in every other 
literary accomplishment. 

In reviewing the history of Chinese letters two leading charac- 
teristics stand out prominently in relief, namely, its unparalleled 
isolation from the literature of every other nation, with the 
twofold exception of, as we believe, its distant origin, and of the 
Buddhist literature of India ; and the instinctive literary energy 
of its authors. In spite of civil wars and political revolutions, 
in spite of capitals desolated by fire and sword, and national 
libraries committed in succession to the flames, the stream 
of literature flowed on from the time of the Han Dynasty in a 
ceaseless and ever widening volume. The catalogue of the 
imperial library of the Wei Dynasty (220-265) represents works 
consisting of 29,945 volumes. These were all burnt with the 
palace in the revolution which overthrew the reigning house. 
Again, at the end of the 5th century, a like castastrophe overtook 
the library which had grown up under the patronage of suc- 
ceeding Emperors, and yet at the beginning of the 6th century 
there were collected in the capital of the Liang Dynasty no 
fewer than 33,106 books, exclusive of Buddhist literature. Fifty 
years later these all perished in the flames which destroyed the 
city of King Chow, whither the Emperor had withdrawn for safety 
on the outbreak of a rebellion. Troublous times followed from 
this period until the establishment of the T’ang Dynasty in 618, 
when there reigned a succession of Emperors who were con- 
spicuous for the love of letters, and under whose enlightened 
superintendence an imperial library consisting of upwards of 
eighty thousand books was got together. Though since then 
dynasties have changed, and though foreign conquerors have 
from time to time sat on the throne of China, the collection of a 
constantly increasing store of learning has testified to a genuine 
national love of books, which no political ferment or popular 
outbreak could pervert or destroy.: Like all other marked 
national characteristics, this one has become the heritage of the 
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several northern tribes who have from time to time successfully 
invaded the empire, and no more conspicuous patrons of learning 
have ever sat upon the throne of China than the Manchoo rulers 
of the present reigning house. Both K’ang-hi (1661-1721) and 
K’ien-lung (1735-1795) used their powerful influence during 
their exceptionally long reigns to encourage letters or at least to 
multiply books, and the catalogue of the Imperial library, which 
was published during the reign of the latter, bears witness to the 
energy which must have been employed in the collection of 
standard works on every recognized branch of Chinese literature. 
Novels, plays, and Buddhist and Taouist works, find no mention 
in the pages of this catalogue, but, notwithstanding these deduc- 
tions, it contains entries and descriptions of upwards of ten 
thousand separate works, consisting of 171,242 volumes. 

But this vast literature is in none but a very limited sense 
cosmopolitan. It follows exactly the bent of the national mind in 
all its narrow love of mechanical detail, in its want of scientific 
training and logical exactness, and in the conspicuous absence 
of the power of imagination. As collectors of facts and com- 
pilers of the bare bones of history, the Chinese hold a respectable 
rank among the authors of the world, and the series of dynastic 
records known as the ‘Twenty-four Histories’ is a notable 
monument of the indefatigable industry of the several authors. 
But in this as in every other branch of literature, as soon as the 
critics begin to generalize from their facts, they are lost. It is 
this inability to take a general mental or physical view of any 
subject, which militates so much against the usefulness also of 
their geographical works. As long as they confine themselves to 
a statement of the distances separating places, their accuracy may, 
as a rule, be relied upon, but the instant they attempt to represent 
on a map the result of these facts, the relative positions of towns, 
the direction of mountains and the course of rivers, become an 
entangled confusion. Much the same remark applies also to 
their dictionaries, in the best of which are collected vast stores 
of information, but the quotations given in illustration of this 
information are not unfrequently ludicrously misleading, and 
are occasionally very inaccurate. Etymology fares even worse 
at their hands, since, though ardent lovers of antiquity, their 
power of observation fails them when they desire to trace back 
the component parts of a character to their original forms, and 
their want of scientific method prevents their drawing logical 
conclusions from the facts which are actually within their grasp. 
The usually accepted etymology of the common character Wan, 
‘Ten Thousand,’ ‘A Queen Bee,’ &c., illustrates this remark. 
It is described as being composed of parts meaning ‘ Plants’ and 
a * Monkey, 
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a ‘Monkey,’ though we are told that the lower portion meant 
originally ‘the track of an animal’s paws.’ A careful comparison 
of the old forms, however, shows beyond the possibility of 
doubt that it is a hieroglyphic representing a bee: the ‘ Plants’ 
stand in the place of the ancient antenna, the upper part of the 
‘Monkey’ figures the striped body of the bee, and the lower 
part, even in its present shape, represents with sufficient faithful- 
ness the hind legs of the insect. 

As men of science, the same characteristics disqualify them 
from taking a high place. Their observations of individual 
specimens are minute and generally trustworthy, but their 
classifications lack that scientific exactness which alone renders 
such work of value to students. 

The later philosophical literature of China is considerable, 
and reflects credit on men who, cut off from the rest of the 
world, had to think out their problems in their own studies, 
unaided except by the lame and uncertain help of Buddhist and 
Taouist theories. Both under the Han and Sung dynasties 
there rose to eminence men whose abilities would have gained 
them respect in any country, and who‘under happier auspices 
might have left their mark on the history of thought. But 
‘cabin’d, cribb’d, confined’ by the narrow range of their reading 
and by their separation from all intellectual centres, their specu- 
lations took the shape rather of the undigested theories of clever 
untutored youths, than the outcome of matured and trained 
intellects. As materials for the history of philosophical research, 
the writings of Kwan Tsze, Hwai-nan Tsze, Han Yu, Ch’ing 
Haou, Ch’ing I, Choo Hi, and others, form valuable subjects for 
study, but nothing new will be learned from their systems. 

Poetry, novels, and dramatic writings, hold unequal places in 
the literary estimation of the Chinese. Poetry has through all 
ages been placed in the forefront of letters, It is an object of 
admiration and delight to every educated man, and its composi- 
tion forms a principal test at every competitive examination. 
The last fact marks the weak point in Chinese poetry. When 
every student has as part of his education to learn to write 
poetry, and when the many thousands who annually take their 
degrees must reach a standard of poetic excellence which shall 
satisfy the examiners, it must either be that the Chinese are a 
nation of poets or that the standard of excellence is so low that 
it may be attained by the observance of recognized mechanical 
rules. But the Chinese are not a nation of poets, and, though in 
the writings of some of their best versifiers there occur brilliant 
thoughts and happy imagery, the vast majority of poems are 
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marked by a conventionality of ideas and of diction, which 
explains the existence of so great a multitude of rhymesters, and 
accounts for the publication of the immense number of diction- 
aries of poetical phrases and allusions which are to be met with 
in every bookseller’s shop. While however poetry is held in 
such high esteem, novels and dramas are regarded as being (with 
one or two exceptions) fit only for the reading of the illiterate 
and vulgar. This sweeping condemnation of ‘ little literature, 
as works of fancy are contemptuously styled, might readily lead 
to its own justification. But the root of the matter is in 
that absence of the powers of imagination, which reduces the 
art of poetry to a patchwork of phrases and ideas gained from 
vocabularies and dictionaries. 

That there is much in Chinese literature which is of great 
importance to students of every science, it is impossible to deny. 
Chinese literature, as M. Terrien de La Couperie has said, is a 
great depository of the dead. In it are embalmed facts which, 
though repeated over and over again, have in some instanges 
through lapse of time lost to the writers themselves their true 
weight and significance, and in other cases have never acquired 
in the minds of their chroniclers the importance to which from 
a scientific point of view they are entitled. It is only when 
such facts are placed in the crucible with Western knowledge, 
that they yield the logical result of their existence. Already, as 
we have shown, inferences of no mean importance have been 
drawn from a partial study of the ancient books of China, and 
it is no exaggeration to say that from a more extended acquaint- 
ance with their contents we may hope to write a new chapter 
in the history of the old world. 
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Art. Vi.—1. Mosella (Idyllium X.). By Ausonius. In his 
collected works, ed. Tollius. Amstel. 1681. 

2. Francisci Petrarchi pistole de Rebus Familiaribus. 
Florent., 1859. 

3. The Works of Thomas Gray, with Memoirs of his Life and 
Writings. By W. Mason, M.A. London, 1821. 

4, Ruskin’s Modern Painters, vol. iii. London, 1867. 


F all the pleasurable feelings, the sources of refreshment 
and consolation, which we in modern times possess over 
and above what was possessed by the most favoured nations 
of antiquity, the most remarkable, perhaps, is that which con- 
sists in the enjoyment of beautiful scenery. It is a feeling 
which, were we to judge by superficial appearances only, we 
should be tempted to call the absolute creation of the last 
century and a half. Nor would such a judgment be without 
a measure of truth; for, whatever indications of the love of 
natural beauty may be found in writers of an earlier date, it is 
not till about the time of the poet Gray that we find the 
beginning of the real and continuous growth of this sentiment 
in the minds of people generally. 

The contrast, indeed, between the present appreciation of 
scenery and the neglect of it in former times, a neglect which 
in certain respects amounted to distaste and disgust, has often 
been dwelt upon, and the cause of it has excited no small 
amount of speculation. We are enraptured with a glacier, a 
precipice, a dark gorge among the mountains; our ancestors 
turned away from these same objects with shuddering. Can 
we assume that we are right and that they were wrong? Is it 
a matter of transient, mutable taste? Is it possible that our 
great-great-grandchildren may go back to the opinion of so 
many of our great-great-grandfathers? Or will they on the 
other hand care nothing at all about the matter, and look upon 
every piece of ground as worth exactly what it will fetch for 
agricultural or mineral uses? Do history and literature throw 
any light upon these questions? Is any parallel change of 
feeling to that which has taken place here, to be found in other 
similar subjects? ‘To determine these points is an interesting, 
and, as we shall endeavour to show, not wholly unpractical 
theme, nor one without a bearing on our conduct. 

It is true that such questions seldom admit of a perfect 
intellectual decision. If we are indifferent to an object, or 
positively dislike it, it is out of the question that we should 
fully appreciate the possibility that at some future day we may 
follow it with enraptured admiration. Conversely, while we 
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are absorbed and fascinated, we can but scantily enter into the 
intellectual probabilities for a reversion into coldness or dis- 
taste. Besides, it is characteristic of all deep emotion, that the 
full compass of it transcends investigation, and only exists 
under the shade of a certain modesty and reserve. 

Still, though we may not be able to give precise proof as to 
the substantial value of natural beauty, effective conviction on 
the matter may none the less be wrought in our minds. Above 
all will this be the case if it should appear that our forefathers’ 
want of perception was due to natural though transient causes ; 
to accidents which then were powerful, but now have been 
removed. We shall then appear to be eternally and essentially 
right; at the same time our forefathers will not have been 
wrong in so much of the matter as they saw; only their percep- 
tions were so clouded as to prevent their getting to the heart of 
the matter. And so far as the question admits of being 
answered in a few words, this we believe is the true state of 
the case. 

Speaking without any attempt at formal precision, we should 
say that the contemplation of life, beauty, and power on a large 
scale, is the reason of the delight we take in natural scenery. 
Life in the trees of the woodland, with their infinitely varied 
foliage and forms of growth; in the flowers and herbs, whether 
lying hid in the recesses of the forest, or on the open meadow, 
or under the clear waves of the river; in the birds that sing in 
the branches ; in the fishes that dart through the waters; in the 
insects that hum in the air, or move through the stones, sand, 
and grass at our feet. All these forms of life are at the present 
day, over a great part of the world, practically harmless to us. 
And though this cannot be said absolutely, even yet, of the 
whole world, and insects especially are capable of being 
unpleasant enough at times, and the more so as we approach 
luxuriant tropical regions, still the tendency clearly is for man 
to become more capable of regulating the lower forms of life, 
of protecting alike himself from them, and the more innocent 
and beneficent of the lower creatures from the dangerous and 
harmful among them. On the whole, there is reason to antici- 
pate progress, and not retrogression, in this respect. Life, whether 
animal or vegetable, will, we may fairly hope, be better ordered 
alike in field, forest, and mountain, in the time of our descend- 
ants than it is at the present day. And what a pleasure there 
is in the contemplation of living things, when they are not 
absolutely harmful! The tame animals; the lowing kine and 
the bleating sheep on the rich pasture-land ; the cart-horse that 
draws the loaded wain on the road, or the piled sheaves from 
the 
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the field in harvest-time ; the sheep-dog tnat gathers his flock 
so unerringly together, and drives them where his master wills ; 
the goats that crowd around the chalets in a summer evening 
on the green alps of Switzerland, and the tinkling bells of the 
cows over the mountains in the daytime; the bees humming in 
the garden, or clustering round their combs in the hive; these 
and such as these have been objects of delight to men of 
sensibility from time immemorial. Something still more vivid 
is there in regard of that life which is free and wild, when it 
does not tend to overpower us. The swoop of the hawk, or the 
powerful poise of its motionless wings ; the swallows skimming 
the river ; the nimble squirrel, showing itself by rare glimpses 
among the tall stems of the trees; the heron flapping its wings 
as it starts from the lonely brook in the glen; all these, all 
that may be seen in 


‘A populous solitude of bees and birds, 
Of fairy-formed and many-coloured things,’ 


such as Rousseau walked in and Byron sang of, are a delight by 
the image of force and living energy which they give to us. 
It is not, be it observed, in the scientific investigation into the 
nature of these creatures that the highest pleasure by any means 
consists ; it is not even in the attention to any one of them 
particularly by itself, though this is necessary at times, and 
without it we could never grasp the reality of things at all; 
but the highest pleasure lies in the sense of the whole at once, 
of a breathing world around us, with which we are in sympathy, 
which reveals itself wherever we turn our eyes, sometimes by 
sudden flashes and in unexpected ways, sometimes by a general 
expanse of growth and movement. And this general perception 
and feeling of a living world, which is so pleasurable, has its 
principal sphere still more perhaps in vegetable than in animal 
life. Animals, even when we are at peace with them, are not 
always incapable of doing us harm. The woodland and the 
meadow are unchangeably our friends. The great stretches of 
pine-forest over the tops of the billowy hills, the more varied 
growth in the tangled glen, convey to us such an unmingled 
—! of quiet living power as is not to be had anywhere 
else. 

Poets of all ages have felt this force of life in the natural 
world ; they have been sensitive to the pleasure which it affords, 
and have reflected it in their writings. The difference between 
ancient and modern poets is only in degree, and even so is not 
so much as is often supposed. With respect to animal life, it 
is almost superfluous to prove this. We might go back to = 
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book of Job, with its description of the horse ; ‘Hast thou 
clothed his neck with thunder?’ or to the similes by which 
Homer endeavours to convey an idea of the numbers and move- 
ments of the Greeks on the plains of Troy: ‘Like the many 
tribes of winged fowl, wild geese, or cranes, or long-necked 
swans, that fly hither and thither in the Asian meadow round 
about the streams of Cayster, exulting in their pinions, as with 
loud cries they settle down in front of one another, and the 
meadow resounds ; as many as the leaves and flowers born in 
the spring-time’ (here the poet quits for a moment the animal 
creation, but soon returns to it); ‘or as the swarms of dense 
clustering flies that buzz about the fold in spring-time, while 
the milk is drenching the pails; as the wild flocks of goats 
- that, when they have got mixed on their pasturing ground, are 
easily separated by the goatherds:’ all these pictures are evi- 
dence of the delight which Homer takes in the movement and 
stir of life in the world of animated creatures. Such quotations 
might be multiplied indefinitely from ancient writers; though 
in none, perhaps, would they be found so forcible and fresh as 
in Homer. It is however in the trees of the forest and the 
flowers and grasses of the meadow, as we have said, that the 
most peaceful, the most soothing manifestations of life exist; 
from these is the most undisturbed enjoyment derived (though 
not the most vigorous sense of strength); and these are even 
more necessary than the animal world to our pleasure in 
scenery. And it is here that we find a most instructive differ- 
ence between the classical writers of Greece and Rome respec- 
tively, and one of the plainest and most remarkable instances 
of growth in feeling that we know of in literature. Mr. Ruskin, 
who in the third volume of ‘ Modern Painters’ has characterized 
the Greek feeling for forest scenery with admirable insight and 
accuracy, has been comparatively inattentive to the Roman 
writers. It must be observed, first, that in appreciation of the 
quiet civilized scenery of meadow and grove, where the hand 
of man has removed all that is harsh, rough, and formidable, 
there is no difference between Greek and Roman feeling, nor 
between either of them and us moderns. There never has 
been any difference among mankind as to the charm of such a 
scene as that amid which Socrates and Phzdrus sat on the fine 
summer day under the lofty spreading plane, by the side of the 
clear brook, on the gentle slope of green grass. But in regard 
of forest scenery, there is a difference. The Greek felt a 
trembling awe before the vast wild pathless forests that clad a 
mountain like Citheron. Such an awe was wide apart from 
disgust ; but it had in it a strong element of terror. And this 
terror, 
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terror, as Mr. Ruskin has observed, received from the Greeks 
an embodiment; they imagined actual mysterious deities as 
inhabiting those lonely depths. Pan and the nymphs were 
very far indeed from being thought of as evil beings; but they 
certainly were thought of as beings not rashly to be intruded 
on. Now in the Roman poets the painful part of this awe 
has passed away. The deity, with them, has not departed 
from the woods ; but the concrete embodiment of him, in a form 
of flesh and blood, has passed away, except as a playful fiction. 
Thus Ovid, intending to describe a beautiful scene, begins :— 

‘Stat vetus et multos incedua silva per annos; 

Credibile est illi numen inesse loco.’* 

‘ There stands an ancient wood, to which for many years axe has not 
been laid; one may believe that it is inhabited by a deity.’ 


And Virgil, in one of the noblest passages of his writings, 
shows an admiration for the large forest scenery that no modern 
could surpass. At the close of the second Georgic—well- 
known lines, but such as will bear to be quoted many times— 
after expressing his desire that the Muses may teach him the 
mysterious secrets of nature, the causes of the tides and of earth- 
quakes, and of the movements of the heavenly bodies, he goes 
on: 

‘Sin, has ne possim nature accedere partes, 

Frigidus obstiterit circum precordia sanguis ; 

Rura mihi et rigui placeant in vallibus amnes, 

Flumina amem silvasque inglorius. O, ubi campi, 

Spercheusque, et virginibus bacchata Lacenis 

Taygeta! O, qui me gelidis in vallibus Hemi 

Sistat, et ingenti ramorum protegat umbré !’ 
«But if my cold heart-blood hinders my approaching these parts of 
nature, may I delight in the country and the rivers that water the 
valleys; the streams and woods may I love, all inglorious though I 
be! Would that I were in the plains around Spercheus, and the 
ridges of Taygetus, where the Spartan maidens hold their revels! 
O for one to set me down in the cool Balkan glens, and cover me 
over with the mighty shade of the boughs!’ 


Even the Greeks, it should be noted, thought that those 
who were inspired by a certain divine frenzy might naturally 
resort to the mountain forest: it was a fit home for Manads 
and Bacchanals, and would respond to such a rapt exalta- 
tion of spirit. Those who consider the gradual change of 
feeling in the ancient world on this point, the continuous belief 
in something exalted belonging to the great forests, while the 
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painful elements of that belief die away, and the sense of a 
sympathetic living power, not less real because so diverse from 
our own life, increases, will see in this something of the true 
character of our love for scenery. 

The perception of life is then the first element in our enjoy- 
ment of natural scenery: the perception of beauty is the second. 
Beauty may, indeed, in a large sense be held to include all the 
clements of attraction; but here we mean beauty as appealing 
to the outward eye—beauty of colour and of form. Whatever 
may be the secret connections which this beauty has with life 
on the one hand, or strength on the other, it comes before us in 
our ordinary survey of things as something different from either. 
In itself it is no uncommon thing; a well-kept garden possesses 
many an example of it in the primroses and narcissuses of the 
spring-time, the rose and lily of the summer, the asters of the 
autumn ; or if we prefer instances in which form rather than 
colour predominates, we have them in the pendulous grace of 
the birch-tree, or in the massive trunk of the elm. No one has 
ever suggested that these things are not beautiful, or that they 
will ever cease to be held so; but the difference between us and 
former ages is, that we have become alive to the fact that certain 
spots exhibit such beauties in a profusion or in a degree which 
ordinary places lack. A clear river pleases the eye everywhere ; 
but it is found by experience that a mountain river is generally 
clearer than other rivers, has greater variety from its eddies and 
falls, and is often of ‘a beautiful colour, blue like a Swiss river 
as it issues from one of the lakes, green as the Cumberland Esk 
in one of its rocky pools, deep brown as a stream that comes 
down from among the heather. A rose is beautiful ; but, putting 
its scent aside, never did any rose exhibit so deep and large a 
glow asa heather-covered Highland hill in the light of the setting 
sun. A single birch-tree or sycamore delights the eye; but a 
woodland country, full of various trees that climb the hills or lie 
in scarce seen recesses, especially when beheld from an eleva- 
tion, transcends in the impression it makes on us any single 
tree or any park in a flat country, of which only a small portion 
can be seen ata time. The colour of rocks and of moss-grown 
stones, the windings of a distant river, the subtle grace of 
certain crrves that are only seen among mountains, are cases 
of beavty which may remain unobserved, but which when once 
they have impressed themselves on the mind are not to be 
denied. Then, too, a mountain country, by its inequalities of 
level and alternations of open with confined spots, exhibits 
a variety of vegetation in one view that a plain country can 
never rival; and the colours and forms melt gradually a 
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each other, and are not mapped out into angular trenchant 
divisions, as can hardly but be more or less the case in a 
plain country, with its fields and roads. All these are incon- 
testable sources of beauty, and the difference between us and 
former generations is, simply, that we have a much greater 
habit and power of perceiving such beauty than they had; 
the difference is one of degree, not in the intrinsic character 
of the opinion held. Our minds are, in this direction, more 
capacious than theirs. It is not in every sense of beauty that we 
have thus the advantage over them. The Greeks of the age of 
Phidias felt the excellence of man’s bodily form more than we 
do; the Italians of the age of Francia and Raphael had a more 
penetrating sense of the beauty of the face, especially, perhaps, 
of the face of woman. We fall behind them there; but, just as 
this shortcoming of ours gives not the slightest ground for a 
contention that the human face and figure are devoid of beauty, 
so their shortcoming in the estimation of scenery gives not the 
slightest ground for a contention that a fine landscape is 
unworthy to give pleasure to a rational mind. As long as 
we confine ourselves to the consideration of beauty, and do not 
approach the domain of bare power, we shall not find that one 
age differs from another in the style, but only in the degree, of its 
appreciation. In the degree of appreciation there is certainly 
a great difference between ancients and moderns, much more 
than in the first point we mentioned, their comparative percep- 
tion of and sympathy with life. Yet, subordinate as the sense 
of the beauty of form and colour in natural objects is among the 
ancient writers, we may see a certain progress of feeling here 
too. Among the later Greeks and the Romans, the wild beauty 
becomes more and more prominent, as compared with the beauty 
of gardens and orchards. Of the selection of Tempe as a 
typical scene of natural beauty we shall have more to say 
presently. But generally, as we proceed from Sophocles to 
Theocritus, from Theocritus to Virgil, the tone of feeling about 
he picturesque becomes more and more like that of modern 
imes. Not that there is much difference between Theocritus 
nd Virgil; both lived in that form of society which is so 
avourable to the contemplation of nature, a peaceful despotism 
after men had been wearied with wars; and in most of the 
ualities of poetry the Bucolics of Virgil will not compare with 

heocritus. But we do not believe that there is in the poems 
of Theocritus any passage which so entirely expresses the 
modern feeling of the picturesque as the following from the 
close of the fifth Bucolic: it is Ween speaking to the tuneful 
Menalcas :— 


‘Que 
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* Que tibi, que tali reddara pro carmine dona ? 
Nam neque me tantum venientis sibilus austri, 
Nec percussa juvant flucta tam litora, nec que 
Saxosas inter decurrunt dumina valles.’ 


‘What, O what reward shal! I give you for such a song? For 
neither the whistling sound of the rising south-wind, nor the sea- 
beach struck by the billows, delights me so, nor the streams that run 
down amid the rocky valleys.’ 


Horace, again, has touches of the picturesque, but nothing to 
compare with the passage last quoted ; and indeed of all the 
writers of antiquity Virgil is the one who has most sympathy 
with nature. But there is a late Latin poet, very inferior 
indeed to Virgil in poetic power, who yet notes the details of 
natural beauty in some respects more carefully even than Virgil : 
we mean Ausonius. Ausonius sang of his favourite river the 
Moselle in verses well worth quoting :— 


‘ Ast ego, despectis que census opesque dederunt, 
Nature mirabor opus. . . 
Hic solide sternunt humentia littora arene, 
Nec retinent memores vestigia pressa figuras. 
Spectaris vitreo per levia terga profundo, 
Secreti nihil amnis habens ; utque almus aperto 
Panditur intuitu liquidis obtutibus aér, 
Nec placidi prohibent oculos per inania venti ; 
Sic demersa procul durante per intima visu 
Cernimus, arcanique patet penetrale fluenti, 
Cum vada lene meant, liquidarum et lapsus aquarum 
Prodit cerulea dispersas luce figuras : 
Quod sulcata levi crispatur arena meatu : 
Inclinata tremunt viridi quod gramina fundo ; 
Utque sub ingenuis agitate fontibus herbe 
Vibrantes patiuntur aquas ; lucetque latetque 
Calculus, et viridem distinguit glarea muscum. 

-_ * + *% 


Quis color ille vadis, seras cum protulit umbras 
Hesperus, et viridi perfundit monte Mosellam ? 
Tota natant crispis juga montibus, et tremit absens 
Pampinus, et vitreis vindemia turget in undis: 
Annumerat virides derisus navita vites, 

Navita caudiceo fluitans super equora lembo, 

Per medium, qua sese amni confundit imago 
Collis, et umbrarum confinia conserit amnis.’ 


‘ Wealth and riches I despise: I will gaze with wonder on Nature’s 
handiwork. Here the hard sands spread out level and moist shores, 
whereon the pressure of the footstep leaves no mark. O clear-bosomed 
river! thou art beheld through thy smooth surface in thy glassy 
depth ; even as the soft air is spread with open expanse to the free gaze, 
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and the tranquil breezes hinder not the glance of the eyesight through 
the void, so do we look through the most retired watery depths with 
patient vision, and the shrine of the secret flood is laid bare, while 
the deep currents flow gently, and the lapse of liquid waters discloses 
scattered shapes in the bluish-green light: how the furrowed sand is 
ribbed by the light movement ; how the bending grasses tremble on 
their green bed, and the river-weeds swayed beneath the pure stream 
feel the ripple of the waves; while pebbles shine white or are hidden 
by turns, and gravel contrasts with green moss... . What a hue 
lies on the deep pools, when the evening star lengthens the late 
shadows, and overspreads the Moselle with the green hill’s reflection ! 
On the wrinkled mountains all the ridges are quivering, the unreal 
vineshoot trembles, the grape-clusters swell in the midst of the glassy 
waters ; the boatman, mocked by the sight, counts the green vines, 
as he floats over the smooth surface in his boat made of a tree’s 
hollow trunk, looking towards that middle space where the image of 
the hill mingles with the river, and the river joins the edge of the 
umbrageous trees.’ 


As far as our knowledge goes, there is no passage in the 
ancient classics in which such pleasure is shown in the contem- 
plation of a natural scene in all its details, as in this. 

So far, then, we have seen that there is no substantial dif- 
ference of feeling between ancient and modern writers. They 
cared less for scenery than we do, but still, as far as the points 
hitherto noticed go, they did care for it. They had the feeling 
of sympathy with life; they admired beautiful shapes and hues. 
It is different when we come to those elements of scenery which 
display power, and power alone. It is certain that no ancient 
writer has a word of admiration for any such scene as the gorge 
of the Via Mala, or for any of the great glaciers that stream 
from the snows of Mont Blanc or Monte Rosa. The nearest 
approach to an exception to this observation is in the charm 
which was always felt to exist in the vale or glen of Tempe. 
The beauty of Tempe was proverbial ; but a severe beauty it 
certainly is, and the ancients were not in ignorance of its real 
character when they praised it. Ovid, in describing it, dwells 
on its woody precipices, its foaming river, the roaring waters, 
the spray rising to the top of the woods. Probably, indeed, he 
had not seen it; and he would seem to have a little exaggerated 
the grandeur of the waters. But Bishop Wordsworth tells us 
(‘ Greece,’ p. 293): ‘The prominent features of Tempe have 
a stern and severe aspect. The rocks which wall in the valley 
on either side are lofty in size, abrupt in form, in colour grey 
and sombre. The amenity of this celebrated glen does not 
consist, if we may so say, in the walls of this natural corridor, 
but in its pavement.’ 
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It is clear, then, that the ancients did not consider lofty and 
sombre rocks as necessarily ugly, since the vale of Tempe, in 
which they are so remarkable a characteristic, was regarded as 
a type of beauty. But this is no proof that they would have 
admired the rocks in and for themselves, apart from adventitious 
attractions. All the evidence goes to show that the element of 
pure power in mountain scenery, such as sends a thrill of dread 
through the mind, was disliked by the ancients for the very 
same reason for which we admire it—its awe-striking quality. 
It was not merely the accidental danger arising from robbers or 
savage tribes in these wilder tracts which repelled the Greek 
and Roman mind, though this no doubt operated as a partial 
cause; nor again was the dislike a result of pure ignorance, 
though ignorant the ancients were on these matters, in com- 
parison with ourselves; yet when Silius Italicus describes 
the passage of Hannibal over the Alps, he shows a very 
considerable acquaintance with the phenomena of those moun- 
tains, but distinctly they do not please him. The deep 
rocky gulfs, the avalanches, the eternal snows, are so many 
demerits in his eyes. He speaks of the sunrise striking the 
white summits, but only to notice that it cannot melt the 
snow. And all the ancients, when they speak of the Alps, 
speak of them in the same tone. They are terrible; and it 
is this terribleness which is their condemnation. Now it 
cannot be denied that this same quality, modified no doubt, 
but the same in essence, is one of the strongest causes of the 
attraction which the Alps have for us. And it may plausibly 
be asked, Were not the ancients right in the matter? Are we 
not wrong in admiring such a characteristic? Is it not a morbid 
feeling to be attracted by what is terrible? Will not mankind, 
after all, in the end get out of it? Or if it be said that the 
progress of civilization, with its good roads and other appliances, 
has greatly reduced the terror of the Alps, is not their sublimity 
‘then in a fair way to disappear with it? These are the ques- 
tions which have staggered some people so far as to make 
them prophesy a not very remote extinction of the passion for 
natural scenery. 

But the answer is not, we think, difficult. What is truly 
terrible cannot be an object of pleasure to us. If it were the 
case, when we travelled in the Alps, that real, true, imminent 
danger attended our steps, it is impossible that they could 
then exercise an attraction over us. But the cause which 
has so largely removed the terror of the Alps is one which has 
left unimpaired our sense of their power. That cause is, the 
combination which men are enabled to form through their 
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different faculties, bodily and mental. One sect of men has 
made the roads ; others have explored the high mountain passes, 
devised ways of progress, noted down the geographical features 
and transferred them to maps, and so on. Thus, by the con- 
tinuous exertions of many generations, the sense of danger of an 
ordinary traveller in the Alps has been reduced almost to nothing. 
But the imagination of man refuses to consider his own being 
as merely a part of a great social alliance. Each individual is 
compelled also to separate himself from this great multitude, to 
remember that he himself after all is a unit, that there are 
certain times when he will be separated from his comrades and 
placed, apart from all the aids of experience, in front of great 
issues—and then, how can he answer for his own powers? So 
it is that things which have been overcome by men collectively 
are still full of awe for them individually ; and when we stand 
under the great cliffs of the Jungfrau and the Eiger, or on the 
brink of some thousands of feet of precipice, or among the 
fathomless crevasses of the glacier, we see, not the long genera- 
tions that have exercised their labour and their skill to enable 
us to traverse with safety these perilous paths, but ourselves 
only, feeble atoms in ourselves compared to the gigantic forces 
which surround us on every side! The ancient fear has left this 
portion of itself behind ; and it is a salutary feeling. Nature, 
in becoming friends with us, remains free from our contempt ; 
she reserves her rights, her powers, which are, in truth, an 
inalienable possession to her. Thus it is that the repellent 
feeling which the Alps aroused in the old Greeks and Romans 
was not, under their circumstances, a wrong feeling ; but neither 
ought we to return to it. They were collectively unequal to 
contend with these mighty powers; we are collectively and on 
the whole their masters, but individually we are just where the 
Greeks and Romans were. And the force and power of the 
great mountains is thus, we think, eternally to be admired by 
men, The cloven ravine, the falling avalanche, the rent and 
torn glacier, the ice pinnacle, the precipice, the cataract, are 
evidence to us of something behind themselves, something 
which in the vastness of its compass far transcends our most 
exalted imagination, but over which yet through our spiritual 
nature we can ultimately exercise a command. In this alterna- 
tion of emotions, by which on the one side we confess inferi- 
ority, and on the other side know ourselves superior, consists 
an indefinable charm. A feeling such as this will not alter in 
its essential character, though in non-essentials it may; and 
it is contrary to all experience to suppose that the true improve- 
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ment of our own minds should ever lessen our admiration for 
external things, in so far as we justly admire them now. 

It must not be forgotten, again, that there is in the Alps 
a certain amount of real ugliness, as indeed there is in most 
hilly or mountainous districts.’ For instance, the valley of the 
Rhone, from Martigny to Visp, as seen from below, does appear 
to us really ugly; the extraordinary desolateness of the lower 
ground overpowering everything else in the landscape. We 
hurry over these unpleasing scenes; but they would have been 
more accessible to an ancient Roman, and more familiar, than 
many of the spots that we deem most choice and attractive. He 
would arrive at Martigny and Sion a great deal sooner than at 
Zermatt or Chamouny. The lovely lakes of Switzerland are 
indeed among the most accessible parts of that country, but 
they lie on the side remote from Rome. The Italian lakes were 
known and highly esteemed by the Romans for their beauty. 
We have but to remember the lines of Catullus to his home on 


the lake of Garda :— 


‘ Peninsularum, Sirmio, insularumque 
Ocelle : ’— 


Or again, that Virgil put this same lake of Garda together 
with the Jake of Como as among the chief glories of Italy :— 


‘ Anne lacus tantos? te Lari maxume, teque 
Fluctibus et fremitu assurgens, Benace, marino?’ 


So, again, Claudian speaks of the ‘dulcis fluctus’ of Como, 
and Cassiodorus, a writer of the fifth century, gives an elaborate 
description of it. 

Life, beauty, power :—and are we not to add to these sources 
of attraction in scenery yet another charm, that of solitude? 
We think so, though this is not so properly inherent in the 
scenery itself; and though the reverse quality, the animation 
attendant on the works and the presence of men, has likewise its 
exhilarating side. As Byron has remarked, the grandeur of the 
ocean is enhanced by the stately ships that sail over it, its pic- 
turesqueness by the swelling sails, the streaming flags, the 
bustle of the crews, the harbour, the quays, the little boats that 
ply hither and thither among the greater vessels: so too the 
country village, the crowd on the green, the bridge spanning 
the river, the busy millwheel, nay, even the railway viaduct, 
have their romantic interest. But the fact is, that scenes such 
as these, so long as we contemplate them from without, and 
do not jostle in among them, figuratively speaking—we mean 
so long as we are not actively engaged in pursuing some prac- 
tical design in connection with them—allow us to enjoy much 
more 
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more of the feeling of solitude in their midst than might at 
first sight be supposed. And if this is the case in regard of 
those operations of man which are still in progress, much more 
is it the case when we contemplate those old abbeys and castles 
which are the memorials of his past activity, and which carry 
our thoughts centuries backwards. Yet there are times when 
we need the sense of being quiet and alone, in a degree which 
cannot be satisfied save by a solitude more profound than even 
these ancient ruins can give us; and for this the mountains, 
with their serrated crests, expanded moorlands, and forest-clad 
dales, give us an opportunity which cannot be enjoyed in any 
other kind of scene. 

It can hardly be doubted that this desire for solitude has ulti- 
mately a religious basis. It links us on to the Middle Ages; 
nay, to ages much further removed from us in time, as Hebrew 
and Christian history bear witness. In the ancient classical 
writers it is found but feebly and sparingly. We have, indeed, 
such a line as that of Horace :— 

‘Scriptorum chorus omnis amat nemus et fugit urbes,’ 


but the want of solemnity is made clear by the line that 
follows :— 


‘ Rite cliens Bacchi, somno gaudentis et umbri.’ 


What the Roman poet loves is nothing more than an agreeable 
rest in the shade. Far other was the thought of the Middle 
Ages. The generations that looked upon this outer scene be- 
tween the fall of the Roman Empire and the composition of the 
‘Divina Commedia’ saw no value in the hills except as a means 
of retirement from the vanities of ordinary life. The crashing 
ruin of the ancient world, the wars and tumults that filled 
century after century, had shattered all those amenities and 
pleasures which in times of peace are the natural resource of 
mankind. The monks who sought the pineclad wilds of the 
Chartreuse, or the remote glens of Wales, never said to each 
other, ‘ How lovely are these green woods, how grand yon snow- 
covered height!’ But they did say, ‘ These solitary places are 
good for us.’ The loneliness penetrated to the core of their 
heart. 

It cannot be thought that they were wholly wrong. It might 
almost seem as if, even now, this were the deepest element in 
the attraction of the mountains for us. The historical look of 
the matter is as if the other elements had grown around this and 
been superadded afterwards; we mean in the modern world, in 
which alone the love of natural beauty has been an absorbing 
popular sentiment. Always, those who have had the feeling 
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keenly at all, have been in some sense lovers of solitude. Who 
of descriptive poets would be thought more society-loving than 
Byron? Yet no one will forget how he tells us 


‘ There is a pleasure in the pathless woods, 
There is a rapture in the lonely shore, 
There is society where none intrudes 
By the deep sea, and music in its roar ;’ 


or again : 
‘If from society we learn to live, 
’Tis solitude should teach us how to die.’ 


Or what does Scott say? No less social he, no less popular 
in the turn of his mind, than Byron: 


‘ When, musing on companions gone, 
We doubly feel ourselves alone, 
Something, my friend, we yet may gain ; 
There is a pleasure in this pain: 
It soothes the love of lonely rest, 
Deep in each gentler heart impress’d. 
* * * * 


Oft in my mind such thoughts awake, 

Ry lone Saint Mary’s silent lake ; 

Thou know’st it -well,—nor fen, nor sedge, 
Pollute the pure lake’s crystal edge ; 
Abrupt and sheer, the mountains sink 

At once upon the level brink ; 

And just a trace of silver sand 

Marks where the water meets che land. 
Far in the mirror, bright and blue, 

Each hill’s huge outline you may view ; 
Shaggy with heath, but lonely bare, 

Nor tree, nor brush, nor brake, is there, 
Save where of land yon slender line 

Bears thwart the lake the scattered pine. 
Yet even this nakedness has power, 

And aids the feeling of the hour : 

Nor thicket, dell, nor copse you spy, 
Where living thing conceal’d might lie ; 
Nor point, retiring, hides a dell, 

Where swain, or woodman lone, might dwell 
There’s nothing left to fancy’s guess, 
You see that all is loneliness : 

And silence aids—though the steep hills 
Send to the lake a thousand rills ; 

In summer-tide so soft they weep, 

The sound but lulls the ear asleep; 

Your horse’s hoof-tread sounds too rude, 
So stilly is the solitude.’ 

Observe 
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Observe how Scott insists on the perfection, the absoluteness, 
of the solitude. Are not these lines, and the preceding ones of 
Byron, descended distantly but truly from the medieval monastic 
spirit? Where else shall we find their ancestry? Would 
any classical poet have written thus? From Rousseau, Gray, 
Wordsworth, Shelley, clear evidence of the same feeling might 
be given. The love of solitude is a deep inspiration surround- 
ing the love of nature ; not exactly its body and outward shape, 
but the air whose presence clothes it with tender mystery. 

But in the Middle Ages the monastic feeling, the craving for 
religious solitude, was, to those who felt it, too overpowering to 
permit the more pleasurable elements of picturesque beauty to 
grow and flourish in connection with itself. It was hostile to, 
and quenched, those joyous perceptions with which it is now 
allied. To those, indeed, who look upon the lovely situation of 
so many of our ruined abbeys, Bolton and Tintern, Rievaulx 
and Llanthony, it appears a natural supposition, that the men 
who chose these spots for their lifelong settlement must have 
viewed the woods, the rocks, the waters, with the same delight 
with which we view them. And indeed,this may have been in 
some measure the case; but the mere selection of such spots for 
monasteries is but imperfect evidence of it. The monks, being 
peaceable people, would naturally choose for their habitations 
places which were least occupied already, where rival claimants 
were fewest ; and these would generally be found among the 
mountains. Whatever delight they felt in the picturesque 
localities where they settled, was never indulged in, lingered 
over, expressed openly, as is the case now. Here, as in so 
many other instances, the contraction of the medieval intellect 
frustrated those developments which the ardour of its spirit 
and the honesty of its purpose would naturally have fostered. 
Medievalism sowed and watered with one hand, only to mow 
down with the other. During all that long and painful period, - 
the roots of human character were being strengthened ; but 
branch, twig, and flower, were ruthlessly pruned and cut short. 
Some few stately boughs, that by good fortune escaped the axe, 
attest the vigour of the soil; but general expansion there is 
none. Of these remarks Petrarch supplies a convenient and 
excellent illustration. 

Dante, the stern poet who stands at the threshold of the 
modern era, but had drawn his inspiration from the elder time, 
hardly saw any beauty whatever in the hills, as objects to look 
upon. But with Petrarch, not half a century later than Dante, 
a change begins, The world to his eyes is clothed with a tender 
glow, and is loveable for its own sake. 't is like the flushing 
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of the sky when the dawn has begun. Every one knows that 
Petrarch lived at Vaucluse, and sang there of Laura, and mixed 
with his songs of Laura the praises of the beautiful clear fountain 
of Vaucluse, which he had seen and admired even in childhood, 
and concerning which he had exclaimed on first seeing it, 
‘ Here is a retirement that pleases me more than the greatest and 
most splendid cities.’ Most people know that this fountain of 
Vaucluse is a scene of rude and barren grandeur, over which the 
steep precipices hang, and out of which the waters fall foaming 
tumultuously. But it is not known to everybody, that Petrarch 
was the first person recorded to have climbed a mountain solely 
for the pleasure of seeing the view from the summit. This is, 
however, the case; and the intermingling of feelings of which 
we have spoken, the thrill of the nascent sentiment of the love- 
liness and grandeur of nature, and then the intervention of the 
stern monastic spirit cutting short and prohibiting the pleasing 
sentiment, are very clearly and interestingly shown in the 
narrative. The story is as follows: The mountain in question 
is the Mont Ventoux near Avignon; one of the outliers of the 
Alps, some six or seven thousand feet high, commanding a view 
of certain portions of the central range, and a wide plain view 
westwards over the Rhone. Mountain-climbers of every age 
will recognize many of their own experiences in the ascent made 
by Petrarch and his brother Gérard. The old shepherd who 
meets them at starting, who assures them that they are venturing 
on an impossible quest, that no one has been up the mountain 
for fifty years (he himself having been the last person to ascend 
it, and having found nothing but rocks and bramble bushes for 
his pains), who when they persist in their purpose vociferates 
his warnings after them, will stand as the prototype of many of 
his kind in the remoter parts to this day. So too has many 
another pair of travellers differed as to the route to be taken, 
* and tried each a separate way, as these two did ; Gérard taking 
the direct climb up the rocks, Petrarch beguiled by the vain 
hope of circumventing them, and finding many a troublesome 
up and down in the process, concerning which he rather patheti- 
cally laments that, for material bodies, a continued process of 
going down cannot end in their getting to the top. At last, 
however, the summit is reached by the two brothers; they sit 
and rest on the narrow level space. The admiration which 
Petrarch expresses for the prospect which he then beheld differs 
but little from that of a modern tourist. 
‘The unwonted freshness of the air, the free wide survey, struck 
me,’* he tells us, ‘ with astonishment. I looked back; the clouds 


* ‘De Rebus Familiaribus,’ liber iv. epist. ‘ 
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were below my feet. Looking down from where I stood, I could now 
believe what I had heard and read about those more famous moun- 
tains, Athos and Olympus. Presently I looked towards Italy, the 
land of my affections. The Alps themselves, those very peaks over 
which the terrible Hannibal made his way (bursting through the 
rocks by the help of vinegar, if we are to believe the story), seemed 
close at hand in their covering of ice and snow, though really far 
distant. But it was the Italian air, I confess, towards which I 
breathed my desires, though I could rather fancy than see it in 
reality. . . . Now, warned by the lengthening shadow of the moun- 
tain (for the sun was sloping towards the horizon) that it was nearly 
time to descend, I turn round and look westwards. The Pyrenees 
are not seen from thence, though as far as I know nothing intervened 
between us and them’ (he appears not to have allowed for the con- 
vexity of the earth); ‘but on our right hand were the mountains 
of the province of Lyons, on our left the Mediterranean, clearly 
visible though distant several days’ journey from that spot; the 
Rhone was at our feet. While I was admiring each individual point 
of the prospect, — 


then, in short, at that critical moment the event occurred which 
put an end to his light and cheerful thoughts. He remembered 
that he had a volume of St. Augustine in his pocket. This was 
his favourite author, and he took out the volume to read it to 
his brother Gérard, who was excessively eager to hear it. 
Opening the book at random, he hit upon these words; ‘ Men 
go to admire the lofty mountains, the mighty sea-billows, the 
broad courses of the rivers, the circuit of the ocean, the orbits of 
the stars; and they neglect themselves.’ On reading this, 
Petrarch, if we may venture on the familiar expression, was 
struck ‘all of a heap.’ The words seemed meant on purpose to 
put a stop to his then mood of mind. The chance coincidence 
seemed to him a sign; and he remembered how many other 
people had had signs of this kind. He was angry with himself, 
he reproached himself, for his previous admiration of the view. 
‘Even the heathen philosophers,’ he reflects, ‘ might have taught 
him that there was nothing admirable but the mind!’ He 
deliberately shut his eyes to the mountain, and spent the rest of 
his way home in silent moralizing. He requested his brother 
not to talk. He did not read any more himself; nor does he 
appear even to have handed to his brother in compensation that 
very volume of St. Augustine which had been the cause of all 
this mental commotion. 

But yet the modern spirit had been born in Petrarch. Else- 
where he mentions the Alps themselves as being ‘ very beautiful 
to look on in the summer-time’ (@state gratissimum spectaculum) ; 
and with them he mentions ‘the woods going up to the stars, 
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the brooks babbling between cavernous rocks, the noisy torrents 
that tumble from the crests of the mountains, the warbling of 
birds and murmuring of rills whichever way you turn.’* This 
was after his ascent of Mont Ventoux ; so the influence of St. 
Augustine in this direction had not been permanent. And 
indeed in more than one respect this celebrated poet singularly 
combjnes the medieval with the modern world ; outwardly a 
child of his own age, his inner soul forecasts the spirit of ages 
far remote from him. Doubtless, his familiarity with great 
men, his poetic fame, his dignity of countenance, mien, and 
bearing, gave him singular opportunities for freedom of speech ; 
and his mind was naturally large and broad; yet there was 
something in all these points that inclined him to a tranquil 
peaceful existencé, and debarred him from all approach to 
revolutionary impulses. His brother Gérard, it should be 
noted, became a monk of the Chartreuse afterwards; which act 
Madame de Genlis affirms to have been a result of the impres- 
sions made on him by this very ascent of Mont Ventoux; but 
for this statement we have not been able to discover the 
authority. 

It will not then appear surprising that, up to the time of that 
great outburst of human freedom and intellectual power which 
began with Columbus and Copernicus and continued thenceforth 
in all sorts of ways, religious, social, scientific, the taste for 
scenery should have been more or less in abeyance. It was not 
absent from the world; but the severity of the age allowed it no 
room to expand. After the Renaissance and the Reformation 
we might, it is true, have expected a rather more rapid develop- 
ment of the feeling than is actually found. » Yet the majestic 
mountain landscapes of Titian (himself a native of the Italian 
Alps, in one of their most romantic districts) prove that in 
appreciation of nature, as well as in so many other subjects, 
master spirits were to be found in Italy during the fifteenth 
century. It may naturally strike one with surprise that there 
is so little mention of landscape beauty in Shakspeare. But 
those were turbulent ages; travelling was insecure ; and remote 
places either really harboured unknown perils or were sup- 
posed to do so, the effect being equally to render the sentiment, 
as far as the popular mind was concerned, impossible. And 
of Shakspeare it may in all probability be said with truth, that 
he never saw any really romantic scene of mountain and glen; 
and it was impossible even for him to describe that of which he 
had absolutely no experience, For forest scenery, which he 
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knew well, Shakspeare had great admiration, as we may see 
from ‘ As You Like It.’ In Milton’s time travelling was already 
easier, and he, as we know, visited Italy, and on his way back 
to England it is plain that he crossed the Alps. We must 
admit that his eyes were not opened to the sublimity of those 
great mountains ; there are no such expressions of admiration 
for them in him as we find in Petrarch. In other respects, as 
Milton had larger experience of wild scenery than Shakspeare, 
so did he express it more in his writings, and often with that 
poetic touch which shows true sympathetic liking. There is, 
indeed, much similarity between Milton’s feeling on the subject 
and Virgil’s. Both poets love the mysterious awe which invests 
great and half-hidden forces. This awe is not absent from 
those lines of Virgil that we have quoted about ‘the mighty 
shade of boughs’ in the Balkan valleys; still more is it shown 
in the poet’s description of a thunderstorm. 
‘Ipse Pater, medid nimborum in nocte, corusci 
Fulmina molitur dextré ; quo maxima motu 
Terra tremit, fugere fer, et mortalia corda 
Per gentes humilis stravit pavor ;.. 
And so again in these lines of Milton :— 
‘ The lonely mountains o’er 
And the resounding shore 
A voice of weeping heard and loud lament ; 
From haunted spring and dale 
Edged with poplar pale 
The parting genius is with sighing sent ; 
With flower-inwoven tresses torn 
The nymphs in twilight shade of tangled thickets mourn.’ 

It will be noticed that in both these passages the mytho- 
logical touch (which is far more pronounced, however, in Milton 
than in Virgil) greatly enhances the poetic power. No one 
could at all events be thought unreasonable, who should prefer the 
last-quoted stanza to any part of Wordsworth’s celebrated and 
beautiful lines on the Wye near Tintern Abbey. Is it, then, a dis- 
paragement to our sense of scenery, to feel that the nymphs and 
fauns had something in them more poetical than the finest view 
devoid of such beings? We do not think so; those concep- 
tions carry us back to the childhood of our race, and, as they are 
not dangerous to us, all their fair elements stand out in relief: 
considered as truths, we should not now like them. We like 
the Dryads, because there is no chance of our seeing one; at 
any rate not in human form. 

Yet, after all, the best evidence of the love of natural beauty 
in the seventeenth, as in the sixteenth, century, lies not in the 
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writers but in the painters of that era, Claude and Poussin in 
France, Salvator Rosa in Italy, Ruysdael and Hobbema in 
Holland, give sufficient evidence that the more graceful and 
picturesque kinds of landscape had already due honour paid to 
them. It is only the wildest scenes of all that are at this 
period unknown. 

Pass over three-quarters of a century after Milton’s travels, 
and we come to Bishop Berkeley. And here a totally different 
vein begins. It is needless to say that Berkeley has not Milton’s 
poetic touch, but he has what for our purpose is more im- 
portant. Here, at last, real knowledge of and interest in the 
Alps begins to be found. Berkeley* crossed the Mont Cenis on 
New Year’s Day, being carried in a chair; he half shuddered 
at, half admired, the snows and precipices. But he took an 
unmixed delight in the view from the island Inarime, with its 
prospect over three hundred miles of Italian coast and the 
intermingled sea, and its rocks, pastures, and chestnut-groves. 
All that can be said against Berkeley’s descriptions is, that they 
show too much of the scientific writer; he is too careful to 
particularize the exact produce of the island, and (in another 
letter) the exact hues of the cloud over the cone of Vesuvius; 
his ‘red, green, yellow, and brown,’ has too much the tone of 
an auctioneer’s catalogue ; his intellect is at work rather more 
than it should be, as compared with his emotional part. Yet, 
after all, his merit in relation to the subject is very considerable. 

To the charge we have brought against Berkeley, the poet 
Gray, who crossed the Alps just a quarter of a century later, is 
by no means liable. He, as we said at the beginning of our 
article, is the first writer by whom all the elements of natural 
beauty were seized and surveyed from the right focus, as we 
behold them now. From him begins the true unhesitating 
sense of great powers exhibited on the earth’s surface—powers 
tremendous, yet not hostile. From him too we must date the 
real and full settlement of the feeling of mankind about scenery ; 
the sense of what it truly is ; the consciousness of a kind of play 
or harmony of powers in this terrestrial scene, similar to the 
blending of notes, cadences, and airs, in a symphony ; severe 
and soft alternating, and being felt each to support the im- 
pression made by the other. Though Gray’s letters are well 
known, the passage we are about to quote is not known to every- 
body ; and we think it will be felt that, while the elements of 
it are not different from those contained in the great writers we 
have quoted before (and certainly some of them are greater than 





* See his letters, contained in the Life prefixed to his Works. 
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Gray), yet it is the only one that gives a landscape in full, in 
which it is not a mere breath of power sweeping across the mind 
of a poet, nor a description depending on fanciful adjuncts, nor 
a catalogue of beautiful images (such as Ausonius presents us 
with), but one whole impression, giving all that would be seen 
by the eye and felt by the mind in the scene which he depicts. 
The place is Gordale Scar, in Yorkshire :-— 


‘I came to Malham (pronounced Maum), a village in the bosom of 
the mountains, seated in a wild and dreary valley. From thence I 
was to walk a mile over very rough ground, a torrent rattling along 
on the left hand ; on the cliffs above hung a few goats; one of them 
lanced and scratched an ear with its hind foot in a place where 
I would not have stood stockstill 


“For all beneath the moon.” 


As I advanced, the crags seemed to close in, but discovered a narrow 
entrance turning to the left between them. 1 followed my guide 
a few paces, and the hills opened again into no large space; and 
then all farther way is barred by a stream that, at the height of 
about fifty feet, gushes from a holo in the rock, and, spreading in large 
sheets over its broken front, dashes from steep to steep, and then 
rattles away in a torrent down the valley; the rock on the left rises 
perpendicular, with stubbed yew-trees and shrubs staring from its 
side, to the height of at least 300 feet ; but these are not the thing ; 
it is the rock to the right, under which you stand to see the fall, 
that forms the principal horror of the place. From its very base it 
begins to slope forwards over you in one block or solid mass without 
any crevice in its surface, and overshadows half the area below with 
its dreadful canopy ; when I stood at (I believe) four yards distance 
from its foot, the drops, which perpetually distil from its brow, fell 
on my head ; and in one part of its top, more exposed to the weather, 
there are loose stones that hang in air, and threaten visibly some idle 
spectator with instant destruction; it is safer to shelter yourself 
close to its bottom, and trust to the mercy of that enormous mass 
which nothing but an earthquake can stir. The gloomy uncomfortable 
day well suited the savage aspect of the place, and made it still more 
formidable: I stayed there, not without shuddering, a quarter of an 
hour, and thought my trouble richly paid; for the impression will 
last for life.—‘ Memoirs of Gray,’ by W. Mason, § v. Letter iv. 


The great perfection of this passage consists in this, that 
there is absolutely nothing of intellectual knowledge in it. The 
whole attention of the writer is concentrated on the sight before 
his eyes, and the feeling which that sight evokes. The whole 
matter, on its material side, is reduced to its plainest prose ; 
there is nothing of fantasy, still less anything of historical or 
scientific research ; Gray does not wander off to anything like 
Hannibal and his vinegar, as Petrarch does ; but over the plain 
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prose of fact is diffused the permanent deep feeling which such 
a scene evokes and always will evoke. And this is the truest 
sort of sentiment possible. It could hardly be expected that so 
great a lover of cities as Dr. Johnson could equal Gray in 
descriptions of nature, yet his ‘ Journey to the Western Isles’ 
shows touches of the true feeling. Thus of Auchnasheel he 
observes : 


‘I sat down on a bank, such as a writer of romance might have 
delighted to feign. I had, indeed, no trees to whisper over my head, 
but a clear rivulet streamed at my feet. The day was calm, the air 
soft, and all was rudeness, silence, and solitude. Before me, and on 
either side, were high hills, which, by hindering the eye from rang- 
ing, forced the mind to find entertainment for itself. Whether I 
spent the hour well I know not, for here I first conceived the notion 
of this narrative.’ 


It was a considerable number of years before the above de- 
scriptions were written, but after Gray’s letters on the Alps, that 
Chamouny was discovered by Messrs. Pocock and Windham. 
Their description of the then novel scene, and especially of the 
glaciers and their crevasses, is curious and enthusiastic. And 
here we stand on the threshold of the very latest era. The very 
mention of the name of Chamouny suffices to show that the full 
flood of tourists and Alpine climbers is at hand; and into this 
subject it is needless to enter. Nor can we discuss in detail 
those many writers who during the last hundred years have 
described nature, and by their prose or verse have lent an addi- 
tional charm to the beautiful scenes which they depicted. 

But now, what is the sum of the whole matter? what is the 
total effect of our critical and historical survey? Does it confirm 
or disprove the validity of the sentiment about which we have 
written? Can a beautiful landscape be regarded as a permanent 
possession, a «tia és dei, of the human race, just as a beautiful 
picture or musical composition is regarded ; or is there anything 
factitious in our admiration of it? Or if the pleasure we 
derive from the landscape is not factitious, still may it not be 
inferior to our present estimation of it? 

We answer: Factitious the feeling certainly is not. The 
reasons for our admiration are such as our intelligence may 
approve. To the best of our power we have gone through 
them one by one; and is there one of wiich it could be said, 
Here is a falsetto ; or, Here is a mere sentimentality? But as 
to the actual importance of the feeling, that is not so easily 
decided. 

‘Multa renascentur que jam cecidere, cadentque 
Que nunc sunt in honore.’ 
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It may justly be said that the present sentiment exhibits 
all those signs of gradual slow formation, of birth after much 
tentative effort beforehand, of growth and present endurance, 
which indicate a genuine vitality. ‘The development of it has in 
some respects resembled, and has very nearly coincided with, 
the development of music. In each, the intellect is compara- 
tively subordinate. In each, the simpler elements were subjects 
of admiration, centuries, nay thousands of years ago, to men who 
would have cared no more for the view from the Rigi or from 
Ben Nevis than they would have cared for the ninth symphony 
of Beethoven. But, it may be said, there is a difference; the 
Alps were always visible; the ninth symphony of Beethoven 
had no existence a century ago. True; but though the Alps 
were always visible as they are now, their white pinnacles were, 
to the ancients, signs of far other things than those of which 
they are a sign to us at the present day. The condition of ex- 
perience and of belief must be taken into account, before we can 
say what a mountain, or any other phenomenon, will stand for 
to the man who regards it with his bodily eyes. We know 
that at the present day, when the symphonies of Beethoven have 
been created, they speak very little of pathos or majesty to the 
ear of a Japanese. 

But the taste for scenery may conceivably come to an end 
in a way quite different from any usually supposed, namely, by 
the scenery itself being spoilt or vulgarized. This is not likely 
to happen over anything like the whole of the earth’s surface ; 
but it might happen over a sufficiently large area to destroy 
a great deal of the pleasure which is now derived from this 
source. And we cannot close our article without saying, what 
we are persuaded of, that no nation, certainly not the English 
nation, takes at all that care about keeping the face of the 
earth beautiful, and extending its beauty, which might be taken. 
This is a point on which some explanation is desirable. 

No doubt, to preserve the hills and valleys of England in that 
degree of beauty which a sensitive mind would desire, would 
imply the disuse of a great many necessary occupations, the 
frustration of real wants. Collieries, mills, and railways, there 
must be; and the two first at all events are never, the latter 
seldom, beautiful to anybody but their owners. But there is a 
medium between the fanatical condemnation of needful things 
which have the misfortune to be unsightly as well, and that 
total neglect of the earth’s beauty, and the absolute subordination 
of it to the desire for wealth, which is apparent in so many 
districts of England. How often do we see a railway in some 
romantic glen leaving white stony scars or heaps of stones along 
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its embankments, which a little care would cover with trees and 
vegetation, but which are left naked and staring for years! 
How many a row of mean formal cottages is there placed just 
where it most intrudes on the view, which might either have 
been hidden away, or, still better, separated into groups! How 
many gigantic staring hotels, on the English and Italian lakes 
perhaps especially, are (as an advertisement) placed just in 
the most conspicuous position, where they most spoil the soft 
natural outlines! The pollution of the air, of the rivers, is 
well-known and of course a much more important matter. The 
Legislature has done something, has attempted indeed more 
than it has been able to carry out, in these last points. But 
legislative action can do nothing here without a popular 
sentiment to support it. It is true that a small river, flowing 
through a town like Manchester or Leeds, can never, accord- 
ing to any estimate of probabilities that we can form now, be 
otherwise than very dirty. But perhaps such a stream need 
not be quite as dirty as the Irwell and the Aire are at this 
day ; and there is many a small brook among the hills, which 
is polluted indeed now, but in which the sources of pollution 
are limited and manageable. How much, again, are gardens 
neglected by the inhabitants of our colliery and manufacturing 
districts. ‘True, such gardens must always be at a disadvantage, 
when compared with those of Wales or Devonshire, but they 
might be much better than they are. And we are bold enough 
to think that some of the recently constructed lines of railway in 
England might have been spared (they are not all of them by 
any means overburdeaed with passengers); and others might 
by a little alteration of their direction have been rendered 
innocuous where they are now obtrusive. Whether it could 
ever be the duty of the English Government to prohibit the 
entry of manufactures and mines into certain selected parts of 
the country, for the sake of preserving their natural beauty for 
the people, is a question that would of course present great 
difficulties, and could not be answered in the affirmative with- 
out much consideration ; but it might be entertained. 

But it is, mainly, individual impulse and care that needs to 
be quickened in England. All the damage, and all the good 
too, are in a matter like this effected by small successive accre- 
tions; at least asarule. Let us try to extend the beauty of the 
country, and prevent its destruction, in those small matters 
in which each of us is competent; and we shall not fear-the 
total result. 
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HE satisfaction and confidence produced by thirty years 
of successful farming have at length been broken by the 
first Report of a Royal Commission of Enquiry on the state of 
Agriculture, reminding us of the hazards to which the greatest 
of our national interests has always been exposed. Amidst the 
deplorable losses recently incurred both by the owners and occu- 
piers of land, few probably have remembered that five times 
during the present century these losses have been almost equalled, 
and once, at least, they have been surpassed. ‘The heaviest dis- 
asters that the agriculture of this country ever suffered were pro- 
bably due to the bad seasons from 1828 to 1830, when one-fourth 
of the total number of our flocks was swept away by ‘ liver rot,’ 
occurring on soils where the disease had not previously been 
known; when the price of wheat fell suddenly from 65s. to 35s. 
per quarter ; and when rents were depreciated 10 and 20 per cent. 
on good land, and 50 and even 70 per cent. on land of inferior 
quality. In one respect only is there anything new in our pre- 
sent situation. Bad weather and far lower prices have afflicted 
us before now, and farmers have suffered losses by the undue ex- 
tension of corn-growing to land which could not yield a profit. 
But now the ploughing up of new land has been going on far 
beyond our own borders; and the exigencies of a population 
of thirty-four millions and a half make it impossible to shut 
out the competition from these foreign sources of supply. 

But if the existing depression of agriculture is not unprece- 
dented—a comparison which, after all, brings but slight comfort 
under the pinch of present suffering—it becomes the more 
serious from the novel elements which contribute to it; and it 
is all the more important to observe the great distinction— 
so constantly confused in all investigations—between permanent 
causes and the immediate occasions which bring their effect to a 
crisis. Statistics * and arguments—discussions in the press and 





* See especially Mr. Giffen’s Report to Mr. Chamberlain on ‘ Bad Harvests 
and Agricultural Depression,’ in the ‘ Times,’ Jan. 7th, 1882. 
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Parliament, besides other speeches of high authority — have 
placed the fact beyond all dispute, that the chief occasion of 
the present suffering is the succession of bad seasons, the loss 
from which has been summed up in figures absolutely appalling. 
But do these extreme cases of killing frosts, soaking rains, and 
sunless skies, throw a permanent gloom over the prospects of 
agriculture in our climate, especially in competition with the 
vast new sources of food production abroad? As we endeavour 
calmly to solve this great question, we find it complicated by a 
cry, swelling louder and louder, which invites us to look for a 
deeper source of the evil in the social and legal relations between 
the owner and cultivator of the land, and to apply the great 
radical principle of ‘a new departure,’ at the cost of diverting 
attention from the practical means of ameliorating our present 
state. This disturbing outcry is heard both from within and 
from without the circle of those whose interests are immediately 
involved. When impatience under present suffering—like that 
which drives patients to quack remedies—gets the upper hand 
of reason and the lessons of experience, there is sure to be found 
at hand, if not the sordid impostor to turn it to his own profit, 
the abstract theorist eager to put his crotchets in practice, and 
the self-confident enthusiast who has persuaded himself that he 
has a mission, and is invoked by his admirers as having their 
‘mandate,’ to redress all the wrongs and supply all the wants 
of the body politic. 

Now it is the first dictate of common sense (unless we have 
‘progressed’ beyond so antiquated a principle) that a resort to 
extreme remedies should be preceded by a real knowledge of 
the case and a careful enquiry whether they are necessary. We 
propose, in the present article, to make such an enquiry into 
the actual and economical state of British farming ;—the extent 
to which it is affected by foreign competition, and how far that 
influence is likely to be permanent ;—and the improvements 
required to effect the one object of vital importance alike to the 
producer and the consumer—the common interest of landowner, 
farmer, and labourer—to get the most produce out of the land, 
for their own profit and the benefit of the whole community. 
Under our present circumstances, the methods by which farming 
may be improved, or its expenses reduced, have again become 
questions of pressing interest; but we may look back as far as 
thirty years for one important essay towards their solution. A 
very able and elaborate enquiry into the state of farming was 
conducted by Sir James Caird in 1850-1, and published first in 
the form of letters to the ‘ Times,’ then as a volume on ‘ English 
. Vol. 154.—No. 307. N Agriculture.’ 
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Agriculture.’ The key-note of the book is struck in the pre- 
face, and it recurs continually throughout the whole volume. 

‘ Two points,’ says Sir James Caird, ‘ call for special remark here, 
which are the cause of much national loss to agriculture—the general 
absence of leases throughout England, and the immense mass of 
fertilizing matter which runs to waste from all the large towns of the 
kingdom.’ 

These few words set plainly before us the two aspects of the 
subject which have been steadily growing in importance during 
the space of a generation—the one belonging strictly to the 
province of practical agriculture, the other to that of political 
economy, involving social relations and interests which of 
necessity become questions of state policy, and, as an inevitable 
result, of party politics. A combination of causes, too familiar 
to our readers to need recital, have now brought the social and 
political side of the question into a degree of prominence, which 
threatens not so much to eclipse as to subordinate the other and 
practical side, by persuading the farmers who till the soil, and 
the people who live of its fruits, that the curse which forbids it 
to yield its strength is not the natural law demanding the 
sweat of the brow, in thought as well as labour, but the incubus 
of human law, framed in the interest of one of the classes 
concerned with the land. We have no disposition to shrink from 
the duty of taking our part in this rapidly ripening discussion ; 
but first, and indeed as one of the chief conditions for approach- 
ing the political question from the right point of view, we 
regard it as of the highest importance to enquire what are the 
resources and prospects of the land under the existing conditions 
of tenure. : 

At the root of the whole question lies the great, but long 
forgotten and shamefully neglected law of nature—the second 
point in Sir James Caird’s brief but comprehensive statement. It 
is but one of the many cases of that great law of the conservation 
of energy—the perpetually recurring cycle of resolution and 
reconstruction—of matter wrongly said to be consumed re- 
appearing in new products for the use of the consumer—of life 
springing from death—the clear exhibition of which is the 
glory of modern science, and the perfect proof of the Creator's 
infinite goodness. Though the ground will not spontaneously 
yield its strength, for the abuse—the using up—of that strength 
where it is richest brings the penalty of speedy exhaustion, the 
labour of man has at its disposal abundant materials for so 
replenishing the earth that he may eat of it all the days of his 
life. But, just as he himself must eat to live, so he must feed 
the land with the matter which the processes of nature are to 
transform 
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transform into his food ; he must not starve it by throwing to 
waste the fertilizing products derived from his consumption of 
its fruits. The part of this truth relating to cattle has been 
known from time immemorial ; the part relating to man himself 
is still neglected, to his own fatal injury in health as well as his 
vast loss in the means of subsistence. 

In our own pages this subject was treated a few years since 
in an article bearing the title, ‘Exhaustion of the Soil of 
Great Britain.’* Our contention was that, ‘so long as the 
animal which eats turnips manures the wheat crops, while the 
wheat-eating animals refuse to manure the turnips in return, 
agriculture will continue to be a costly struggle between thirty 
millions of sheep and thirty millions of men.’ No doubt the 
discovery of some cheap source of artificial manure, some over- 
looked guano islands or beds of phosphate, would give one 
more auxiliary impulse to our farming; but in the meantime 
we compete against the virgin soils of America, and our ex- 
hausted fields must be manured at a cost of 20 per cent. of the 
value of our crop of wheat. With an exhausted soil and heavy 
expenses for manure and labour, we contended that it no longer 
paid to produce even meat by artificial means, except under 
favourable circumstances. It has been acknowledged by the 
ablest authorities that, if farms could be fertilized like market- 
gardens, their produce might be very much increased. But 
unfortunately the town manure, which enriches 40,000 acres of 
market-gardens, cannot be spread over 40,000,000 acres with 
the same effect. 

No doubt there is a point in the exhaustion of the soil 
when a stage of ‘natural productiveness’ is reached, below 
which its powers decline very slowly. As a matter of fact, 
the corn countries continue to yield a poor average crop of 
wheat by tillage, with little or no manure. France yields 16 
bushels per acre; Austria, 14 ; Italy, 12:3; Russia in Europe, 5°5; 
and the United States, 13-1. More than thirty years ago Mr. 
T. Gisborne’s essays in the ‘ Quarterly Review,’ republished 
in 1854, enforced some wholesome truths on the subject of 
agriculture, which have since been too often ignored. Those 
writers who still place excessive reliance on tillage, effected 
perhaps by steam power, may learn from Mr. Gisborne’s volume 
the exhaustion that has always accompanied mere tillage farm- 
ing, not only in foreign countries but in our own. 

The problem before us, now as heretofore, is how to make the 
most of the natural productive power of the land; how to 





* «Quarterly Review,’ January, 1873, 
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augment it by the means discovered, both by the experience 
of its cultivators and the experiments of science. The question 
presented to agriculturists at the present crisis is essentially 
practical in its character, and they are well aware that no good 
result to themselves or others would be likely to follow any of 
the ‘heroic remedies’ by which theoretic writers on the Ae 
question propose to cut the knot of our difficulties and troubles, 
each in his own way. Some would saddle us with a Land 
Court, and some with a subsidized body of peasant proprietors, 
while others propose co-operative farming, and Mr, A. R. 
Wallace puts no faith in any remedy short of nationalization of 
the land. In the face of so many ambitious schemes, we find it 
all the more necessary to ask by what particular methods the 
land is to be fertilized, so as to avoid increasing the cost of 
manure in proportion to the number of purchasers. 

Sir John B. Lawes has brought the knowledge of the ablest 
agricultural chemist to bear on this subject in his pamphlet, 
‘Is Higher Farming a Remedy for Lower Prices?’ After 
referring to the causes of the present crisis—bad seasons, 
large imports of corn, increased cost of labour, and _ losses 
from disease—he remarks on the advice lavished upon 
farmers by their numerous friends, who tell them ‘to farm 
more scientifically, to meet lower prices by increased pro- 
duction.’ Addressing his remarks to those who ‘ already farm 
highly,’ he admits that the country is capable of producing more 
meat and wheat, and that, if the imports of those articles were 
prohibited, a much higher system of farming would be profit- 
able than at present prevails; but our dependence on foreign 
soils would not be lessened, because (and this is what we said 
eight years ago) ‘the increased production of wheat and meat 
here supposed could only be attained by increased imports of 
cattle foods and manures.’ 

If the question were simply of thus throwing more capital into 
the land, with the full assurance of being repaid by increased 
products at remunerative prices, the course would be delightfully 
clear—‘ O fortunatos nimium agricolas!’ But the much harder 
problem really pressing upon them is, how to meet lower, and 
not higher prices, by higher farming. Can this be done? Is 
it done in any European country under any system of land 
tenure known to the Cobden Club? Is a single bushel of the 
forty million pounds’ worth of imported wheat and flour pro- 
duced under that system? When we read that in the twenty 
years from 1860 to 1880 the production of wheat in the United 
States expanded from 20,000,000 quarters to 60,000,000, and 
that in a single year they have won from the wilderness and 
sown 
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sown with wheat an acreage equal in extent to the whole of our 
growth—we can appreciate the fact, that the wheat supply of the 
world is derived from what is known, in technical language, as 
extensive farming, and not from intensive or high farming. The 
result has given no solution of the problem now before us ; it 
has only exhibited the vast resources of new fields of virgin 
soil, which will one day, in their turn, reach the limit of pro- 
ductiveness, and raise the same cry for the improvement of their 
exhausted powers. 

High farming implies the importation of material from 
without. All soils are capable of yielding something from 
their own substance to the produce which grows upon them. 
But the greater the amount of cattle-food and manure brought 
upon the land—that is, the higher the farming—the less will 
the soil itself contribute to the crops. There are even cases in 
which it contributes nothing, but becomes richer by the process, 
serving as a reservoir for the manures applied, and for the 
necessary moisture, and affording support to the growing plants ; 
so that, with the aid of the sun’s rays, they may be enabled to 
accumulate carbon, and other constituents, from the atmosphere. 
Under such conditions, agriculture is a manufacture, depending 
on the products of other soils, and on the atmosphere, for its 
raw material. Starting from this description of high farming, 
we proceed to consider what are the various sources, the effects, 
and the cost, of manures. 

This brings us face to face with a difficulty well known to 
practical farmers, and thus announced by Sir J. B. Lawes :— 

‘If the increase in the produce bore a constant proportion to the 
increase in the amount, and consequently the cost, of the manure 
applied—if, in fact, the application of two or three times as much 
manure yielded twice or thrice as much increase of crop—then higher 
farming would be a remedy for lower prices. But such is not the 
case.’ 

It is true that the proportionate cost of fixed expenses, such 
as rent, diminishes with the increase of the produce ; but in cases 
of increased production, beyond a certain Fimit, the cost of the 
manure, for a given amount of increase, increases very much 
more rapidly than the proportionate diminution of the fixed 
expenses. ‘The higher you farm beyond a certain limit, the 
less is the amount of increase you obtain for a given amount 
of manure, and therefore, the greater the cost of that increase.’ 
The manure-bill is the rock on which so many amateur 
farmers have come to grief. ‘I am feeding a large head of live 
stock,’ says the amateur, ‘and that must be right, or all the 
agricultural journals are giving bad advice.’ onnraneees 
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where one amateur avoids losses by that ‘large head of live 
stock,’ a hundred, less fortunate, incur them, On this point 
Sir J. B. Lawes remarks :— 

‘It is frequently assumed that the manure made by feeding stock 
costs nothing ; that, by skilful and judicious management, the cost of 
the food, and other expenses, will be covered by the value of the 
meat produced and sold; and that, this being so, the manure is 
obtained gratis.’ 

But his careful trials, like our own lengthened observation, 
prove that the food of an animal will, as a rule, cost more than 
the meat produced will sell for, and therefore part of the cost 
must be charged to the manure, which, instead of being obtained 
gratis, is found in practice to be more or less costly according 
to the state of the markets, the comparative prices of lean and 
of fat animals and of feeding stuffs, and the skill of the feeder. 
In the business of fattening stock the manure is too often 
bought, so to speak, blindfold through defective account- 
keeping ; and in all cases its effect is dependent on the principle 
we have now stated, but which is so constantly overlooked. 
It may pay at the price when applied to a poor field; it may 
raise the crop of wheat from 20 bushels per acre to 30 bushels, 
but it will not raise it from 40 to 50 bushels. 

And here a principle has to be borne in mind, which lies at 
the root of both branches of the whole question, vitally affecting 
not only the practical process of agriculture, but the several 
rights of the owner and the cultivator. The enthusiast for high 
farming and the theorist concerning the claims of the tenant are 
both too apt to talk of the land as a mere geometrical area, the 

intrinsic properties of which are comparatively to be little 
regarded—like the mahogany table on which one of the early 
scientific farmers boasted that he could have grown a crop of 
wheat. But sound science, both chemical and economical, 
teaches us to regard what is in the land, and forms a part of the 
owner's capital, as well as what the farmer puts into it; and the 
practical side of this lesson is, that no one system of farming can 
be called sound and good in itself, but various districts demand 
varied agriculture, Thus the marvellous success of Mr. Prout 
at Sawbridgeworth *—so startling to those who have seen the 
common fate of ‘vaulting ambition’ in agriculture—is shewn, 
by the report of his own analyst, to be due in a great degree to 
the chemical constituents of the soil. And, in passing, let it be 





* It is as impossible as it would be unfair to mention Mr. Prout’s famous farm, 
without referring to the Duke of Argyll’s two articles.on the whole question, 
chiefly as arising out of Mr. Prout’s experience and his arguments deduced 
from them, in the ‘Contemporary Review,’ February and March, 1882. 
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borne in mind that Mr. Prout, who is owner as well as culti- 
vator, contributes this element of success to his experiment in 
the former capacity, as a part of his purchase, not of his working 
capital. 

High farming then, beyond a certain point, must always be 
attended with great risk, and, although indifferent farming 
offers a wide field for improvement, high farming must devote 
itself no longer simply to increased production at a great cost, 
but to more economical methods of attaining its object. For 
the purpose of affording information on the general subject 
of agricultural economy, and the methods by which expenses 
may be reduced or returns increased, the quarto volume of the 
Royal Commission of Agriculture is a timely publication. It 
is in fact a continuation of Sir James Caird’s work in 1850-1, 
bringing down our agricultural intelligence to the year 1881, 
and recording the improvements meanwhile made in farming, 
its present state, the drawbacks attaching to it, and the remedies 
which have been suggested to the Assistant Commissioners by 
those ‘ best men’ whom they have everywhere consulted. 

The first example of estate improvement, furnisbed by Mr. Cole- 
man, the Assistant Commissioner in the northern counties, reads 
like a chapter of a well-known story, reminding us that good land- 
lords, sixty years ago, preceded good tenants on the ground, just 
as they do now; that it was the landlord’s capital that equipped 
well-managed property then, as it does now. Mr. Coleman tells 
us that the Netherby Estate of 25,000 acres, belonging to Sir 
Frederick Graham, had been enormously improved by his 
father, Sir James, who, when he undertook the management, 
found a state of things very like what is too often met with in 
lreland. The farms were small and ill-managed, and the 
wretched tenements wre in many cases mere clay cabins, put 
up by the families, who were in every sense squatters. A series 
of bad years, and an indulgent easy-going landlord, had brought 
matters to a crisis. In 1822 the arrears of rent amounted to 
over 60001. ; these were all forgiven, and allowances of 10 and 
15 per cent. were made besides. The causes of depression were 
low prices, bad seasons, and want of capital, leading to bad 
farming. The capital of many of the tenants at that time did 
not amount to 3/. an acre. The estate was fast verging towards 
bankruptcy, when the easy-going and vicious system, or want 
of system, was replaced by the vigorous administration of a 
thorough man of business. The holdings were enlarged, five or 
six farms being thrown into one; draining was carried out by 
the landlord’s finding the pipes, the tenant doing the labour, 
under the protection of a long lease. Good buildings were 
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erected; and lime was largely used. The result of this en- 
lightened policy was most satisfactory. The Netherby estate, 
from being one of the worst managed in the county, became 
remarkable for good tenants and advanced farming, a condition 
of things which continues to the present day. At that time 
long leases were in vogue, and probably the same improvements 
could not have been effected then under any other system. The 
last valuation of the estate was made in 1840 by Mr. Lamb, and, 
save in the case of new lettings, no alteration has been made 
since that time. The present agent, Mr. Brown, who was 
instrumental in carrying out many of the old improvements, 
objects to the lease as being one-sided, and as leases fall in the 
farms are relet upon yearly tenure, with a short agreement 
embracing a suitable tenant-right. 

Thirty years ago the Scotch farmers distinguished themselves 
by their adherence to the lease. The potato failed them, their 
farms proved too dear, and probably they now agree with Mr. 
Brown. Nothing is more confounding to an over-rigid theory 
in land tenure, than such experience as a reporter in any part of 
the country is continually encountering. No one denies that 
a secure tenure must be better—other things being equal—than 
a capricious tenancy ; but in Cumberland all abstract reasoning 
on the subject of security is sometimes vitiated by the unfortu- 
nate conditions attaching to it. ‘In Great Salkeld, says Mr. 
Coleman, ‘ there are a great many small owners,’ and ‘as a rule 
these farms are worse managed and yield less than farms occu- 
pied under a large proprietor.’ 

The area of permanent pasture and the quantity of live-stock 
have greatly increased in Westmoreland and Cumberland during 
the past twenty years, and, partly on that account, the Commis- 
sioner could say of the Greystoke Estate (Mr. Henry Howard’s, 
of 16,000 or 17,000 acres) and its neighbourhood :-— 

‘ Agricultural distress does not exist. Farms are all let and rents 
fairly paid; 1879 was a very trying year, owing to the long hard 
winter of 1878 causing a serious outlay in food, losses from lambing, 
also from liver disease caused by unwholesome grass, and above all 
by the serious fall in prices.’ 

Still the farmers survived the trial. 

Mr. Doyle reports on the causes of agricultural depression in 
the counties of Oxford, Stafford, Warwick, Gloucester, Worcester, 
Salop, Hereford, and Monmouth, besides twelve Welsh counties. 
By means of printed questions, prepared in concert with his 
colleagues, he has tapped the intelligence of his district, obtain- 
ing the opinions of representative owners, agents, and occupiers, 
not merely upon the existence and causes of the present depres- 
sion, 
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sion, but on many points which directly affect the condition of 
agriculture. 

Among thousands of farmers ‘ beaten’ by weather, Mr. Thomas 
A. Negus, a member of the Staffordshire Chamber of Agriculture, 
testifies from such cases as his own that ‘the cause of agricul- 
tural depression does not lie in the restrictions imposed upon 
tenants by landlords or in the small amount of capital employed 
by agriculturists, tui in a succession of bad seasons.’ His land 
is his own and he enjoys fixity of tenure, and yet his balance- 
sheet for the year ending April 1879 shows that 22871. or nearly 
one-fourth of the capital, was lost in that year; and those who 
regard high farming as a panacea for all the ills of agriculture 
will do well to observe that half the total loss was due to the 
payments for feeding-stuffs and manures. The effects of bad 
weather in depreciating the feeding qualities of pastures, espe- 
cially on heavy land, are noticed by Mr. Negus, and we learn 
from many sources that he is not singular in his experience. 
Owing to the sodden state of the pastures, both sheep and cattle 
have gone to market in poor condition, in spite of corn. 

Every district has had its own special cause of distress. Mr. 
Little reports deplorable losses from sheep-rot in Surrey. Even 
in the dry southern counties, from Kent to Wilts, where the 
‘rot’ in sheep had not occurred for generations, the disease 
has swept away whole flocks, as it did after the wet years of 
1828-31. We cannot find space for Mr. Little’s graphic picture 
of losses in every southern district, whether in corn-fields, 
meadows, or hop-gardens, but we may add of the national loss in 
sheep that, according to the Agricultural Returns, the decrease 
in the number of sheep in the United Kingdom during the year 
ending June 4th, 1881, was 2,343,347; while that for Great 
Britain alone was 2,038,000, a reduction from 26,619,000 to 
24,581,000, or nearly 8 per cent. The decrease is pretty equally 
distributed over the country, and is due entirely to the bad seasons. 
The losses under this head have been going on since 1874, when 
the stock of sheep in Great Britain numbered 30,314,000, the 
total loss having been 5,733,000, or 19 per cent. But besides 
these direct losses, sheep lose their ‘golden hoofs’ in wet 
seasons: they not only do badly themselves, but they do nothing 
for the corn that follows their fold. 

Among the many remedies and plans which have frothed up 
in the press since the first bad harvest in 1875, large versus 
small farming has again come into court, being one of those 
hydra-headed cases which no amount of argument can settle. 
A great deal of misapprehension has always existed as to the 
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size of farms in England. Arthur Young, in his ‘Six Months’ 
Tour,’ reported the size of farms as less than he expected, 
Referring to the prevalence of ‘an imaginary evil,’ he remarked, 
‘The greatest part of the kingdom is divided into moderate 
farms.’ In summing up the result of the Agricultural Census 
of 1871, the Registrar-General made the same discovery, the 
returns showing 


‘that the number of small farms is much greater than had been 
generally supposed, and that the English system of tenure and 
occupancy, however much it may admit of improvement in detail, 
is in principle admirably adapted to the circumstances of the people. 
There is an opening to every grade of capitalist; the proprietor can 
buy the freehold and farm it himself, or let it toa skilled farmer who 
has capital enough, not to buy, but to stock the farm, while the 
agricultural labourer, whose capital is concentrated in his head and 
arms, can find employment and get wages without incurring any risk 


such as the peasant proprietor encounters from the vicissitudes of 
the seasons.’ 


The evidence of the more recent reports by the Assistant Com- 
missioners is to the same effect. In most districts the farms 
vary much in size and character. Mr. Doyle’s district, com- 
prising eight English and twelve Welsh counties, no doubt 
offers greater variety and more marked contrasts in the distribu- 
tion of land, as well as of inhabitants, and in the condition and 
habits of the rural population, than would probably be found 
elsewhere. Mr. Doyle says of his district :— 


‘Large estates and farms of considerable acreage prevail in the 
English counties, Estates of moderate size and small farms are ‘more 
general in Wales. Great density of population characterizes some 
parts of the district, while in others population in proportion to 
acreage is unusually sparse. A very backward state of agriculture is 
rather exceptional in the English counties of this district; in a large 
portion of the Principality it is the rule. In those English counties 
which are classed as “ pastoral,” 821,218 acres, or 18°7 per cent., are 
under corn; while in the Welsh, which are similarly classed, 481,577 
acres, or 10-2 percent., are under corn crops. Agricultural labourers 
constitute a large and most important section in the English counties ; 
in a great portion of Wales they can hardly be said to exist as a 
distinct class, the occupier of 60 or 100 acres being himself in many 
cases the farm labourer, employing but little assistance beyond that 
of his family.’ 

In the English counties there are more than 4,000,000 acres, 
which are distributed as follows ;—Owners of less than 500 acres 
each, 193,761, owning more than a million and a half acres ; 
owners of 500 acres and less than 5000 acres, 1318, owning 
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more than a million and a half acres; and 104 proprietors of 
more than 5000 acres owning the remainder. According to 
the statistics, 85 per cent. of the cultivated land of Great Britain 
is held in farms 168 acres in their average size, and 15 per 
cent. in farms of 50 acres or less. Many of the estates have 
been frequently sold and resold. ‘There are many new names 
both among the large and small owners ; for, although land yields 
but a poor return, it is a favourite investment for the savings 
of trade, and the ‘new men’ are the most eager in adding to 
their acres at any cost. Their capital and enterprise have no 
doubt led to the improvement of our agriculture and to the reduc- 
tion of the number of small owners. What Sir Frederick Eden 
wrote a hundred years ago, says Mr. Doyle, may now be re- 
peated with tenfold greater force. The decay of small owners 
‘must ever be the case in an improved state of agriculture. The 
half-starved proprietor of 10 or 20 acres will often be persuaded to 
part with his land to a rich neighbour who farms on an extensive 
scale.” While Mr. Doyle finds that the ‘ half-starved proprietors 
of 10 or 20 acres’ are gradually disappearing through force of a 
law that is more effective than legislation, Mr. Coleman reports 
the decay even of the small landowners or ‘ estatesmen’ of West- 
moreland. When Pringle wrote his report on Westmoreland in 
1797, the holdings were mostly small, ranging principally 
from 10/. to 501, occasionally rising to 100/., of annual value, 
and the famous ‘statesmen’ of the county were a flourishing 
part of the community. They were reared in habits of thrift 
and industry; their children went out into the world, and 
frequently returned to their native county to found families 
which became famous. But times and circumstances have 
changed, and this respected class has gradually disappeared, 
and is now almost éxtinct; a few only remaining, principally 
in the mountain dales. We may regret the change, but nothing 
could have prevented it save extensive subsidizing. 

Mr. Coleman mentions an illustration of this change in the 
Earl of Bective’s fine property at Underly, which comprises 
about 25,000 acres, of which a considerable portion is hill 
and. A large part of this property was formerly owned by 
small proprietors, mostly statesmen. These men held on as 
long as possible, and when they were eaten up with debts and 
charges, and the soil was wretchedly impoverished, the trustees 
of the late Alderman Thompson, who himself sprang from a 
statesman family, bought up the farms by degrees, and there is 
still money waiting similar investment. In no case did the 
investment pay more than 2? per cent. on the purchase money. 
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In many instances the former owners continued as the tenants, 
and, when the land was drained and limed and proper buildings 
were erected, these men, who were formerly hard up, became 
well-to-do farmers. A better example could not be found of 
the truth so frequently insisted on, that the influence of large 
estates when well worked is decidedly good for the public weal. 
The Underly estate probably yields more than double the 
produce of which the land was capable when divided and ill- 
managed, 

Mr. Druce’s report of the small freeholders, or peasant 
proprietors, and small occupiers, in several parts of Lincoln- 
shire, will be read with interest, in connection with the 
report of the same classes in the Netherlands by Mr. H. M. 
Jenkins. Lincolnshire is one of those counties which show a 
great diversity in the size of the farms. We find from the 
returns that there are no less than 20,263 holdings of 50 acres 
and under in Lincolnshire, a larger number than in any other 
county except the West Riding of Yorkshire. 

Mr. Druce carefully examined the well-known district of the 
Isle of Axholme, a rich tract of land where small freeholders 
have existed for many years. The state of the district almost 
a century ago is described by Arthur Young, in his ‘ General 
View of the Agriculture of Lincolnshire, drawn up by order of 
the Board of Agriculture’ :— 


‘ As to property, I know nothing more singular respecting it than 
its great division in the Isle of Axholme. In most of the towns there, 
for it is not quite general, there is much resemblance to some parts 
of France and Flanders. The inhabitants are collected in villages 
and hamlets, and almost every house you see, except very poor 
cottages on the borders of commons, is inhabited by a farmer, the 
proprietor of his farm of from four or five, and even fewer, to twenty, 
forty, and more acres, scattered about the open fields, and cultivated 
with all those minutia of care and anxiety by the hands of the family, 
which are found abroad in the countries mentioned.’ 


Mr. Druce informs us that this account of the way in which 
property was held in the Isle of Axholme, nearly one hundred 
years ago, is in the main true at the present time, though the 
holdings are smaller than they were formerly, many of them 
being under one acre. The condition of these freehold farmers 
is not prosperous, the ownership of the land, however agreeable 
it may be, costing them too dear. Many of them have been 
farm servants, who have saved perhaps 20/. or 100/., sometimes 
more, but too often not more than enough to pay the deposit 
money at the purchase. At the present time the small owners 
are 
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are generally hampered by debt. The money borrowed was 
not always all borrowed at once, or on a first mortgage, 
but many had mortgaged their lands a second, and in some 
instances even a third time. The land in the Isle is ex- 
ceedingly rich, and till within the last few years has pro- 
duced very heavy crops, especially of potatoes, from which the 
cultivator realized very large profits, and this naturally caused 
the land to fetch high prices. In the good times, 80/. an acre 
was a common price, while sometimes as much as 100/. or 1201. 
an acre was paid. Another cause which tends to keep the price 
of land up is the desire an owner has to add to his own small 
plot those which lie adjacent to it. Land often changes owners 
in the Isle, for, as a rule, in the case of very small holdings, the 
small freeholders leave their land to be sold at their deaths, and 
the proceeds to be divided amongst their children, and even 
when the lands are not so left, they are often obliged to be sold 
to pay the charges or legacies upon them. In the case of 
somewhat larger holdings, the small freeholders devise some 
land to each son, charged, as a rule, with legacies, but it is rare 
that less than one acre is left to one child. 

When the occupiers of the small plots of land are not them- 
selves the owners, they invariably hold as yearly tenants; and 
notwithstanding the high rents they pay, it often happens that 
the interest upon the money borrowed upon mortgage amounts 
to more than the rent; and thus both parties suffer, the tenant 
being high-rented, and the owner having less than nothing as 
the interest of his investment. 

In spite of the fertility of the land, Arthur Young found the 
freehold farmers poor, though content, living hard and working 
hard. That description must now be modified, as vast numbers 
of them are in arrear with the interest on their mortgages, and 
are, in fact, in a very bad way. The solicitors have hitherto 
assisted them by paying the interest for them, and this state of 
things may be protracted, getting worse and worse; for the 
ordinary remedies of creditors are useless. If the borrowers 
were sued for interest they could not pay, and the land would 
sell now for less than the amount advanced on it. But of course 
this anomalous condition must come to an end at some time, 
with only too evident damage both to the nominal owners and 
their creditors. 

Such being the result of the system to the small possessors 
themselves, we have next to consider its effect on the produc- 
tiveness of the land, and on the condition of the labourers. The 
farming of the small properties is very indifferent. Instead of 
the 
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the land being charged with fertility by full manuring, the 
owners have exhausted their naturally fertile soil by ruining it, 
like the corn-growers:of America, or like coalowners pocketing 
the produce of the pit: Potatoes paid well, and accordingly 
the land was, in farming phrase, potatoed to death. Hard 
cropping is pursued, and corn continually grown, to the exclu- 
sion of the ameliorating crops. Very little live-stock is kept; 
sheep are rarely seen ; neither dairy-farming nor the feeding of 
cattle is carried: on; and even the keeping of poultry. is 
neglected.' The Jarger-fruit-trees are scarcely seen in this 
melancholy region, nor‘are the lesser fruits, such as gooseberries 
and currants, cultivated as they might be. The most: ardent 
admirer of peasant farming could hardly admire its present 
state of development in the Isle of Axholme, where small 
farming is simply large farming reduced, not only in scale, but 
in every sense, growing the same crops with less skill and less 
economy, and far less:retwrn to the farmer, the owner, and the 
community. MELE 

In comparing-the average production of the small and large 
farms of Lincolnshire, Mr. Druce does not hesitate in deciding 
for the latter, The large farmers employ more capital per acre 
in the management and cultivation of their farms than the 
small freehold occupiers; ‘and while the freeholders often 
exhaust the greater part of their capital in the purchase of 
their land, and leave but a small part of it for the essential 
work of cultivation, the large farmer employs the whole or the 
greater part of his capital in cultivating his farm. 

As to the employment of labour, Mr. Druce finds the census 
returns of 1871 correct.. More labour is expended on the large 
farms, but fewer labourers per acre are employed on them than 
on the small holdings. More work is done on the former by 
machinery, and on the latter the owner or occupier, with one or 
two sons, and perhaps an occasional assistant, are employed all 
the year round, while on the former the labourers are employed 
only at the times when they are actually wanted, and are con- 
stantly moved about from one part of the farm to another, as 
occasion requires, and are not tied down to one small plot. 

But although the aggregation of small farms in one district 
is undoubtedly a mistake, opposed to economic principles and 
to the idea of resting society upon a gradation of classes, it 
does not follow that the same number of small farms might not 
prosper if they were properly distributed. Experience proves 
the accuracy of the reasoning of Mr. Malthus :— 

‘When a bad crop of grass, corn, or potatoes, or a mortality — 
cattle, 
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cattle, falls on @ poor man, whose principal dependence is on two or 
three acres of land, he is in the most deplorable and helpless situa- 
tion. He is comparatively without money to purchase supplies, and 
is not for a moment to be compared with the man who depends on the 
wages of labour, and who will of course be able to purchase that 
portion of the general crop, whatever it may be, to which his relative 
situation entitles him.’ 


Still the exceptions to this rule should be recognized, and 
they apply to those small farms which are well placed for cow- 
keeping, poultry-rearing, or farm-gardening. A man of energy, 
moreover, will never fail on a little farm when his leisure 
hours are profitably eccupied off his own farm. We write on 
this subject from experience, believing that on such a very 
practical matter a little personal observation will bring one 
nearest to the truth. It appears from the authoritative state- 
ments of the Assistant Commissioner that, as a general rule 
for England, farms below twenty acres are chiefly found in the 
neighbourhood of towns, and are cultivated as market-gardens 
rather than as farms. 

So far as general improvements are concerned, they must be 
looked for on the larger estates and ‘farms; the small land- 
owning farmers are far behind the tenant farmers of any well- 
ordered estate. Arthur Young’s opinion of small farms gene- 
rally is undcubtedly true, that 


‘England has made upon the whole a much greater progress in 
agriculture than any other country in Europe ; and great farms have 
absolutely done the whole, insomuch that we have not a capital 
improvement that is ever found in small ones... Deduct from 
agriculture all the practices that have made it flourishing in this 
island, and you have precisely the management of small farms.’ 


The superior economy of English tenant-farming over small- 
proprietor farming is a lesson which has to be continually re- 
taught. ‘On an English farm of 168 acres,’ we are told, ‘a 
farmer and five or six labourers would be employed, or three 
labourers only if pasture land. The same land in France 
would support eight peasant owners and their families.’ But 
surely the general comfort would be better served by increasing 
production without proportionately increasing the number of 
labourers. M. de Lavergne wrote as follows on this very 
subject in his ‘ Rural Economy of England’ :— 

‘Let us take care how we speculate upon low wages through a 
superabundance of hands. There is no greater or more fatal error. 
Although the French peasant is frequently proprietor of the land, 
and thus adds a little rent and a little profit to his wage, he does not 
live so well as the English farm labourer. The gross production of 
France 
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France and that of England proper may be divided nearly as 


follows :— 





France. | England. | 








| | 
Per hectare, | Per hectare. 
| Francs. Francs. | 
Proprietor’s rent and profit of cultivation | 40 92 
| 
Wages and expenses | 55 88 
Taxes .. ae ee ae 
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Referring to the agriculture of his own country, he adds :— 


‘The responsibility for the imperfect state of our agriculture does 
not attach altogether to our cultivators; for they have not risen to 
the general laws which govern the economical development of 
communities. There can be no good agricultural without a good 
economical condition.’ 


These assertions are substantiated by Mr. H. M. Jenkins, 
Assistant Commissioner engaged in the Netherlands, and 
Secretary of the Royal Agricultural Society of England, who 
cites the following facts and figures relating to Belgium :— 


‘ Belgium has 43-7 per cent. of its cultivated area in cereals, and 
produces 4:9 hectolitres [about 134 bushels] * of corn per head of the 
population. Great Britain has 21-3 per cent. of its cultivated area in 
cereals, and produces 42 hectolitres [about 114 bushels] of corn per 
head of the population per annum. ‘The population per 100 acres of 
cultivated land is 85 in Great Britain, and 88 in Belgium. In the 
years 1874-78 inclusive, the average excess importation of corn into 
Belgium was 3°89 bushels per head of the population per annum, and 
in 1879 it rose to 6°41 bushels, calculated on the census returns of 
1876.’ 


It is quite true that the French peasant may sell his land, 
but at the present day he can only do so at a sacrifice. 
recent enquiry made by the Société des Agriculteurs de France 
shows that the value of land in the corn-growing districts 
of France has gone down from 20 to 30 per cent, during 
the Jast few years; and in French Lorraine, where the property 
is very much subdivided, the depreciation has reached 40 
per cent. According to the evidence of Mr. Jenkins, as 
Assistant Commissioner, the peasant owners are becoming more 











* Approximately, the hectolitre = 22 bushels, and 3 hectolitres = 1 quarter 
(+ about 1 peck), 
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and more anxious to sell their land in certain districts, In the 
Pays de Waes, the best farmed district of Belgium, the disad- 
vantages of small farming are avoided, as far as possible, by 
a system which strikes an Englishman as a curious inversion of 
eur own. Several small properties are united to form one 
moderately large tenancy, and it is rare to find a farmer with 
less than three or four landlords. 

The English system of landlord and tenant implies a division 
of labour which the above statistics prove to be advantageous, not- 
withstanding what it pleases the detractors of Lord Beaconsfield 
to sneer at as his bugbear of the three profits, which in simple 
truth cannot under any system be avoided. The landowner’s 
investment has been hitherto regarded as absolutely secure, and 
hence a small return has not only contented proprietors, but 
has proved sufficient to attract the eager competition of in- 
vestors. The farmer’s outlay is attended with all the usual risks 
ef trade, and perhaps something beyond them; and his per- 
centage should be large to cover the risk. A landowner is 
content with 3 per cent. on his capital value of say 50J. per acre ; 
the occupier must have at least 10 per cent. on his capital outlay 
of 101. per acre. The latter might buy 100 acres for 5000/. 
and stock the farm for 1000/., and his income would be 150i. 
interest on the fixed capital and 100/. on the occupier’s capital. 
But he might hire 600 acres with his 60001, and his income 
would then be 600/. a year. 

It is a notable circumstance of the present depression that, 
while two classes of the agricultural community have suffered 
enormous losses, the labourer’s position has improved, since 
during the past thirty years the price of wheat and the cost 
of living have become less, while wages have risen at least 
40 per cent. In Mr. Doyle’s western district the following 
are the average wages of regular farm men engaged by the 
week, ‘ wet and dry’ :— 


8. d. 
Labourers per week Oe ee! el ee 
Shepherds ae ce ee eee ee 
ee a ee ee oe eee ee 


Besides these wages, there are advantages from the gardens and 
the low rent of cottages. In the southern, south-western, and 
eastern districts, the wages vary from a little less to a little more 
than the above. But the amount of day wages does not repre- 
sent the total earnings, as the tables compiled by Mr. Little in 
Hants and other counties show. The regular weekly wages of 
day-men were 10s. in 1871, but the total earnings throughout 
the year were 14s. 10d. In 1873 the ‘day wages’ on a repre- 
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sentative farm, where eight day-men were employed, rose to 12s. 
a week, but the total earnings have been from 17s, 4d. to 19s. 3d., 
including the assistance in most cases of a wife and daughter. 
The married labourer, however, does not reap the whole benefit 
of the higher wages, owing to the diminished earnings of his 
family in consequence of recent philanthropic and educational 
legislation. To this subject Mr. Doyle has given special 
attention in his enquiries as to the working of the Education 
Act and the employment of women in field work. During the 
discussion of this last subject on the occasion of the Parlia- 
mentary Enquiries of 1843 and 1869, it was evident that a great 
and mischievous abuse had arisen which required combatting. 
Since the latter period the improved wages of domestic servants 
have diverted the daughters of the labourer from field work, 
and the Education Act has done the same by his younger 
children, The loss of juvenile labour is the cause of very 
general complaint. There is less work and more schooling ; 
and boys, after passing the fifth standard at school, often 
remove into towns, and education proves even among farm 
labourers ‘ such a wind as scatters young men further than from 
home.’ Mr. Doyle has compiled a mass of evidence furnished in 
answer to his queries on the effect of education, and representing 
the views of employers expressed in page after page to the 
following effect :—‘they are not so much use now on a farm at 
15 or 16 as they were formerly at 13 or 14 ;’—*better for the 
children if they were employed a little : "—* has made them less 
industrious :’—‘ it gives them a desire for town life and dislike 
to work :’—‘ when they leave school they have higher ideas, 
and do not like to soil their hands as farm servants :-—‘ makes 
them useless for farm labour: ’—and so forth. All these com- 
plaints are more or less correct in some districts, and, among the 
remedies, technical teaching at school might be resorted to with 
advantage. But the real pinch of the labour difficulty arises from 
the disparity of wages and advantages in town and country, or in 
one district as compared with another. ‘The labour market has 
wonderfully improved. Thirty years ago, as farmers have 
assured us who were themselves farm servants at that time, ‘ we 
dared not look at our masters, and now, having become farmers, 
we dare not look at our men for fear of their leaving us.’ Old 
grievances will not rankle long, but there is no doubt that farm 
wages must be brought up to a level with those competing 
industries which are said to drain some neighbourhoods of their 
best labourers. 

If there are discontented districts, the models of better 
management are fortunately not far to seek, existing as they do 
throughout 
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throughout the North, and happily in many other parts of 
England where reforms have been already accomplished. As 
long ago as 1872, Lord Tollemache’s estate at Helmingham 
was entirely free from the disaffection then raging in East 
Anglia; the labourers being in the enjoyment of excellent 
cottages with half-acre gardens attached to each (the women doing 
a great deal of the garden work), besides the general advantages 
accruing to them on a well-equipped and well-managed property. 
In a totally different district in Cheshire, the same wise manage- 
ment by the same experienced proprietor has overcome the 
labour difficulty by means suited to the neighbourhood, Among 
the 300 cottagers on Lord Tollemache’s Cheshire Estate there 
were 260 cowkeepers three years since, and there are now 
a much greater number. We heartily commend this subject, and 
the pamphlet noticed among the works at the head of our article, 
to all agriculturists residing in districts suited to grass and cows. 
It is gratifying to observe that Mr. Coleman refers to the ‘ cow- 
gates’ of his district with uniform approval. 

No subject connected with the present state of agriculture is 
more worthy of close attention than the labour question. Mr. 
Doyle, speaking from wide observation, tells us that when the 
house accommodation is sufficient, and with a garden or allotment 
or cow-land attached, the labourer will be generally found satis- 
fied with his position, and little disposed to change it for other 
employment. The best dwellings are those which belong to 
large landowners, and are occupied by their own labourers or 
are rented directly from the owners. Employers are becoming 
gradually alive to the fact that, if labourers are to be retained 
for farm service, they will require suitable house accommodation 
not too distant from their work. But there are estates in every 
county, the owners of which are not in a position to effect the 
necessary building improvements, and upon these the condition 
of labourers’ dwellings is most unsatisfactory. This is especially 
the case when cottages are let with the farms and sub-let by the 
occupying tenant. But the worst class of cottages are those 
which have been run up by speculators who seek a high interest 
for their outlay. How bad these are is but very imperfectly 
known, and, until the character and extent of the evil is fully 
recognized, no effectual steps will be taken to apply a remedy. Bad 
cottages can be, and no doubt have been, made amenable to the 
controlling agency of the Local Government Board, and stricter 
sanitary inspection and administration of the law is desirable. 
Other means of dealing with the existing evil are mentioned by 
the Assistant-Commissioner, who quotes the Reports of Messrs. 
Portman and Cully in 1867, suggesting, as others have suggested 
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since, that limited owners should be empowered to sell portions 
of their property for the sake of improving the remainder. 

Such appear to us to be the chief conditions of the practical 
problem of our agriculture, so long as we look only at home. 
But this limited view is impossible, and we have next to face 
the vast question of foreign competition. 

American competition would have come upon us ten years 
sooner but for the Civil War, and it would have come more 
gradually if the great harvests of the West had not occurred 
simultaneously with defective seasons here. On the present as 
on former occasions our continental neighbours have suffered 
like ourselves, France has imported American wheat instead 
of assisting in supplying our markets, while our accustomed 
sources of supply in Russia and Germany have almost entirely 
dried up, and even Russia became last year a corn-importing 
country. Under such circumstances, and encouraged by great 
crops, the United States have plunged into farming with sur- 
prising energy, and have very rapidly increased their acreage of 
wheat. Their total production of that grain had risen from ten 
million quarters to twenty million quarters during the twenty 
years ending in 1860, and during the next twenty years it grew 
from twenty to sixty million quarters. The exports of animal 
products from America—meat, cheese, and butter—have also 
increased. 

The Report of Messrs. Read and Pell to the Duke of Rich- 
mond’s Commission supplies the best evidence that can be 
obtained on the competition with America. The following 
is their estimate of the cost of American wheat at Liverpool, 
compared with that of Mr. W. Fowler, M.P., which closely 


resembles that of some other travellers :— 




















M - Read . Estimate | 
and Pell | Sir"Fowlee. 
£24.) £3. @. 

Cost of growing 1 qr. of ao o | 2 6 OO] 2.8 @ 
Freight to Chicago... - | 0 6 8| 0 50 
Thence to New York .. 052); 040 
New York to Liverpool 0 4 93 0 3 6 
*Handling in America . 011i - 

Liverpool charges .. 021;);02 1 

Total 27 8 115 7 

| 











* Avoided on through rates. 


Messrs. Read and Pell allow for a reduction in freights, and 
fix from 2. 2s. to 2/. 4s, as the probable future cost of American 
wheat 
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wheat delivered at Liverpool in ordinary times. Mr. Read has 
made the following statements before the Royal Commission 
since the publication of the Report :— 


‘Whenever the average of the United States is put under twelve 
bushels, I think for years to come that these western provinces will, in 
all probability, have an average of 14 or 15 bushels to the acre... . 
I think that we might generally say that the wheat in these western 
provinces can be prodt ed with an almost certainty of a fair profit at 
something like 3s. per bushel, and that 2s. per bushel would land it 
in the port of Liverpool, and consequently we may expect wheat here 
in average years for something like that, namely, 5s. per bushel.’ 


This is at American weight, and 1s. 8d. per quarter must be 
added, making the price 41s. 8d. per quarter. But even the 
lower estimate gives the home grower a natural protection of 
12s. 6d. per quarter, or 42s. an acre on the average yield of our 
wheat crop; and, as Sir James Caird pointed out in his Address 
to the Statistical Society last November, even if this rate should, 
in the progress of invention and competition, be reduced by so 
much as one-third, namely, to 1s. a bushel, we should still 
have a natural protection equal to the average rent of our corn- 
land; and we should still enjoy numerous advantages in the 
shape of cheaper labour, superior skill, and a greater variety of 
crops. 

When that keen Scotch farmer, Mr. Patrick Shirreff, wrote 
his ‘Tour through North America,’ he described the climate 
of America as hazardous for wheat. The sudden summer does 
not endanger maize—the bread-corn of America—but wheat 
prefers a long slow spring: a too rapid growth in the early 
stages of the plant’s development attenuates and exhausts the 
stem, and occasions those terrible failures from blight, rust, or 
a general break-down, which render the wheat-crop of America 
extremely variable. Mr. William Fowler, M.P. has discovered, 
during a rapid run through the States, that the climate is the 
most suitable in the world for wheat; but Mr. Shirreff was 
a closer observer, visiting America with a purely practical 
object. His work is one of the best we have seen for its accu- 
rate information on American farming. 

Vast as the area of its husbandry may be, the farming of 
America is the most speculative in the world; and the English 
wheat-grower knows perfectly well that we may, at any time, 
lose the American wheat-crop for a year or two. He expects 
ultimate relief from two sources;—from the smile of heaven 
upon his own fields, and from such slight disasters to his foreign 
rivals—in the form of blight, or beetle, red rust, midge, or — 
evil— 
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evil—as may very probably render wheat, hard to produce. A 
very few years hence another turning of the tables may occur, 
and the country may be fed at a very.dear rate on wheat, and, 
more cheaply, upon maize. 

We are here reminded that the immense imports of maize 
and other feeding stuffs are very important aids to stock-farming 
——and this brings us to the subject of the meat supply. Mr. 
Read’s colleague stated before the Royal Commission that the 
cost of the freight of cattle from America was a varying figure. 
It was estimated in the Report at 7/.. per head. 

‘I have since heard,’ said Mr. Pell, ‘that the price has been 
reduced to 51. It was as high as 121. in the first instance, and they 
have carried cattle, I believe, as low as 50s.; but I should think that 
the price of 7l. for freight is a high rather than a low figure, and 
that, as more accommodation is made for cattle on board ship, freights 
will be reduced rather than raised.’ 


Mr. Read stated that the profit was from 4/. 10s. to 5/. per head, 
and he concluded that American beef of fair quality can be sold 
in England at 6d. per lb. 

The home producer, however, has more to fear from the 
extension of the foreign dead meat trade than from live cattle. 
At present foreign meat is taken up as fast as it arrives, and our 
best pastures retain their value. Dead meat sells readily at 
64d. per lb., and prime foreign joints are confounded with 
English at 9d. per lb. or more. As these pages are passing 
through the press, a new element of serious consideration for 
the home producer, and of hope for our colonists at the Anti- 
podes, is raised in the successful importation of frozen mutton 
from New Zealand.*. Comparing the first five and the last 
five of the past twenty years, the imports of live cattle have 
increased 90 per cent., and the price 16 per cent; those of 
sheep have increased 150 per cent., and the price 15 per cent. 
The imports of fresh meat have increased 220 per cent., and 
the price 13 per cent; butter 75 per cent. in quantity, and 
16 per cent. in price; and cheese 135 per cent. in weight, and 
8 per cent. in price. The price of salted provisions, on the 
contrary, has fallen 7 per cent., and the imports have increased 
250 per cent. 

The best opinions are now generally agreed that there are 
natural and necessary limits to the surplus production of food 
in America, in the conditions we have reviewed, and chiefly in 
the increasing demands of her vast population, multiplied as it 





* See the ‘Times,’ May 27th, 1882. 
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must be by the very stimulus of the prosperity of her agricultural 
industry. Every new labourer in this field consumes as well as 
produces ; and the present work of feeding fifty millions will 
become more and more gigantic, while the soil becomes more 
and more exhausted. But is the limit within a measurable 
distance, so as to afford us present comfort? The practical 
answer seems to be that this is not our only or our chief hope— 
“‘ Rusticus exspectat dum defluat amnis”—but we have mean- 
while a natural protection in the cost of carriage and the 
accidents of the American climate, provided always that we 
make the best use of our own resources. Labour and skill are 
the makeweights that must turn the scale. 

But while we have been struggling with American compe- 
tition, other fields have been opened of special interest to us, in 
our own vast possessions in the West and East. We will not 
mix up the present discussion with the question of policy, so 
often suggested in our pages, by which the prosperity of our 
colonies should add to our wealth and strength, but confine our 
attention to the simple facts. 

The exportation of agricultural produce from Canada has 
been hitherto comparatively small; but since the North- 
Western Territory passed into the possession of the Canadian 
authorities, 200,000,000 acres of fertile wheat-growing land 
have become available for settlement. The Peace River country 
alone has 50,000,000 acres of most productive soil. The great 
fertility of Manitoba, its innumerable streams and navigable 
rivers, its coal and timber, and its radiant climate, with the 
attractive promise of future railways, have been all described 
in the glowing oratory of two Governors-General of Canada, 
speaking at Winnipeg. 

The first charming picture of Manitoba was painted by Lord 
Dufferin * in 1877, when he spoke of Winnipeg (the Fort Garry 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company a few years ago) as ‘ the halfway 
house of the continent, the capital of the Prairie Province.’ 
From its quay, said Lord Dufferin, you may ascend two great 
streams, the Red River and the Assiniboine, one 500 miles 
and the other 480 miles long; and at the north-west corner 
of Lake Winnipeg you may enter that great river, ‘the gate- 
way and high road to the North-West,’ the Saskatchewan, 
whose navigable waters flow 1500 miles almost due east and 
west. 

The present Governor-General has lately followed in the steps 





* We may here call attention to the lately published collection of Lord 
Dnfferin’s Speeches, containing—among other things—some home truths on the 
Trish Land question. 
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of his predecessor, passed along the same rivers, and has heard 
from all practical corn-growers a ‘ song of praise’ throughout the 
whole journey. There are 11,000 miles of navigable rivers in 
the North-West, all flowing through alluvial plains of the 
richest description, having a deep soil of black loam stored with 
plant food, and capable of bearing many excellent crops without 
manure or exhaustion. Even the climate has its advantages. An 
intending emigrant should always weigh climate next to soil, if 
not before it ; and although a settler in Manitoba has described 
the climate as consisting of snow and mosquitos, others have 
praised the dryness of the air in winter, which removes from 
the cold its worst sting. The excellent yield and the quality 
of the wheat are shown in the following official table :— 


Manitoba .. .. 20 bushels per acre of 63 to 66 Ibs. 
Minnesota « a - ve 60 ,, 65 ,, 
Wisconsin Se ~ a 52 ,, 58 ,, 
Pennsylvania .. 15 a ™ OF «iO ws 
Massachusetts .. 16 os i 7.8 . 


The superior quality of the wheat of Manitoba is due partly to 
the soil, but chiefly to the amount of solar light enjoyed in a 
country where the day is two hours longer in the height of 
summer than it is further south in Ohio. 

The work of opening Manitoba to commerce has already 
begun ; railways have been chartered, and the making of some 
of them has commenced. There are steamboats already on 
the rivers. At present the outlet to the sea by Nelson River 
and Hudson’s Bay is not free for the passage of large vessels, 
and there is a freight of 2000 miles from Lake Winnipeg to 
the mouth of the St. Lawrence ; but the shorter route will bring 
Port Nelson within two days of the Atlantic. It is true that 
the Odessa of these great wheat-fields is situated in a region 
apparently more remote than Chicago, and yet, in actual 
measurement along the route which corn will presently travel, 
Liverpool will be eighty miles nearer Port Nelson than it is 
to New York. It is not surprising therefore that even Russian 
subjects should have already found their way to Manitoba, as 
well as many emigrants from the United States. In the game of 
corn-growing, which all the world is now engaged in, Canada 
expects to bowl out all rivals, and English farmers are fortunate 
in not having to rely on corn alone. 

Passing to our other colonial granaries, and consulting for our 
ee the ‘Annual Statement of the Trade of the United 

ingdom,’ it is easy to discover in all the countries of the world 
possessing virgin soils a simultaneous impulse of agricultural 
development. 
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development. The new lands are everywhere being despoiled 
for the supply of older countries. Since 1876 even the Fiji 
Islands have sent us agricultural produce. 

And yet a review of our imports for the short period of ten 
years may give farmers comfort. There is nothing more 
variable than the corn production of new soils and hot countries. 
The corn of Australasia and India has been mentioned as a 
future danger to our agriculture. The equalization of prices is 
certainly assisted by the arrival of Indian and Australian corn 
at a period of the year when the stocks of other countries are 
usually low; but the tables of imports show that neither India 
nor Australia can be relied on for permanent supplies. In 1876 
our total imports of wheat from South Australia, the only 
Australian province which produces a considerable quantity of 
that grain, slightly exceeded two million cwts.; and in 1877 
they fell to about one-twentieth of that quantity, rising again to 
1,680,000 ewts. in 1880. The yield per acre in 1877 was only 
5°4 bushels, and the average yield is about 8°6 bushels. The 
same natural causes, therefore, which render Australia pre- 
eminent for wool—and it might be said for rabbits, which 
thrive amazingly in its dry climate and warm soil—indispose 
it for wheat. It may become rich in wine and in fruits as 
well as minerals, and, with the increase of its population, it 
may soon be unable to spare wheat for England. 

We have before us statements showing what all countries 
have spared or required up to 1882; who shall tell us their 
respective position in 1892? Our own country habitually 
exported corn only a hundred years ago; it produced enough 
for its own consumption during many years of the present 
century, and rarely required a considerable quantity of foreign 
wheat until within the last forty years. At the present time 
there are many more farmers beyond our home-farm than 
within its boundaries, who are bent on growing wheat for us. 
The competition among them on our markets is keen, and 
we have yet to learn who is to win. The price will rule 
all, and price is dependent on many things, especially on 
land, labour, and distance. Turning to the ‘Wheat Trade 
Annual Review,’ by Mr. Kains-Jackson, author of a really 
wonderful chart of the produce of the world, we observe that 
the old exporting countries of Europe consume more and 
more of their own growth of wheat. Several of them eat 
rye largely, for exactly the same reason that the apothecary 
supplied Romeo with poison—their poverty rather than their 
will. We refrain from giving the statistics, but it may be 
stated that Germany has considerably increased her con- 
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sumption of wheat, and diminished that of rye; and if Russia 
could become settled, and could extricate her millions from 
their abject poverty, she would follow the example. France 
has usually imported wheat largely at her southern ports, even 
when she has spared some from the wheat-growing districts 
nearer our shores. The south of France, like the shores of the 
Mediterranean generally, like Australia and India, is subject to 
droughts, and more or less dependent on irrigation; and it is 
doubtful if an irrigated country can ever export wheat on 
a considerable scale. If the water merely sops the soil, it does 
not prove injurious; but when it passes through the ground, it 
must necessarily wash out the nitrogen which wheat requires 
above all other grains. 

This part of our subject leads us to India, another of the 
somewhat numerous lands of promise, so far as the growth of 
wheat is concerned, and one which has suffered much from 
drought, and would gain largely by a more general and liberal 
distribution of water over its surface. Dr. Forbes Watson 
informs us, in his ‘ Report on Indian Wheat,’ that the provinces 
under direct British rule produce annually from 30,000,000 to 
35,000,000 quarters of that grain, or about as much as Russia 
or France produces,'twice as much as Germany, and about three 
times as much as the United Kingdom, or Austro-Hungary, 
or Italy, or Spain. The chief wheat-growing districts are the 
Punjab, the North-Western Provinces, and Oudh, and in all 
these districts wheat is grown more largely than millet, the 
present staple food of India, which supports even a greater part 
of the population than rice. With regard to this promise 
or, as farmers might regard it, this threat of the future, it 
should be observed that about 14,000,000 acres in the wheat- 
growing districts are sown annually with wheat, that 37 per 
cent. of the cultivated land in the Punjab was in wheat in 
1877-8, and that the average yield of the crop does not exceed 
13 bushels per acre. We have no faith in the ability of an old 
country to export corn very largely when a crop of 13 bushels 
requires artificial methods to produce it. And as the resources 
of India increase, it seems not unlikely that the improved 
means of transit will facilitate the supply of wheat to her own 
markets rather than to those of England. A vast region, which 
has been so often the prey of famine, must have an immense 
capacity for home consumption, increasing steadily with the 
growth of that wealth and prosperity, which all the efforts of 
statesmanship are combining with social causes to promote. 

The quality of the grain is good, and more of it was looked 
for at Mark Lane, when a most significant accident occurred in 
the 
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the terrible failure of crops in India in 1877-8. . It remains to 
be seen whether the production of wheat will keep pace with 
that of innumerable products of more value. The cotton of 
India, her sugar, opium, indigo, and silk, may not be grown in 
the wheat-districts, but, wherever they are grown successfully, a 
population must flourish which will purchase wheat. 

An examination of official tables shows that the United 
Kingdom has obtained from abroad, during the past fourteen 
years, about one-half the amount of its annual consumption of 
wheat; the average yearly consumption during that period 
having been twenty-two and a half million quarters, and the 
home growth eleven and a half million quarters. The average 
price of English wheat during the same period has slightly 
exceeded 53s. per quarter. Our present consumption is about 
twenty-four million quarters. In recent years America has sent 
us more than half our total imports of wheat and other grain. 
The crops were uniformly good in America from 1869 to 1880, 
but—speaking of the United States only—the same country 
which in 1869 sent us more than 13,000,000 cwts. of wheat, 
and which sent 36,000,000 cwts. in 1880, could only spare us 
635,000 cwts. in 1866, and from 4,000,000 to 6,000,000 cwts. 
in the two following years. The imports from India and other 
hot countries have varied quite as much. Europe generally— 
Russia, Germany, and France—have varied in a less degree, 
and they have all very much reduced their supplies, showing 
that the calamity of bad harvests may be sometimes confined 
to a part only of the northern hemisphere, though America and 
Europe have occasionally suffered together. 

It is essential to remember, in reference to the imports 
of foreign produce, that our home farming during many years 
past has proved insufficient for the necessary food supply. In 
1861 the value of food imports per head of the population was 
1Z. 11s. 11d.; in 1871 it had reached 2/. 1s. 3¢.; in 1875, 
21. 12s. 8d.; and in 1880, 3/7. 4s. 11d. It is clear that, however 
much we may deplore the losses from bad seasons, the extension 
of tillage throughout the world has not kept pace with the needs 
of our population ; and the new railways and waterways abroad 
may not prove more injurious to English farmers, in the face of 
an increasing population, than the extension of roads in England 
was to the farmers of Middlesex, who petitioned Parliament, in 
the last century, against the opening up of remote districts 
which, they said, could undersell them, owing to the cheapness 
of their land. 

But whatever our anticipations may be, the average prices of 
corn have been maintained. From a very instructive paper, given 
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by Sir James Caird, comparing the first five and the last five years 
of the past twenty years (namely 1860-4 and 1875-9), we learn 
that the imports of wheat have increased in quantity 75 per cent., 
and the price has fallen only 4 per cent.; while of barley, the 
imports have increased 90 per cent. with a rise of 10 per cent. 
in the price ; of oats, the increase has been 122 per cent. in 
quantity and 14 per cent. in price. But if we pause here for a 
moment to consult the Agricultural Returns for the past year, 
we shall find that wheat-growing is by no means of first-rate 
importance in our home-farming. Its extent has been very 
much reduced, and may, if necessary, be restricted within still 
narrower limits. Of the whole cultivated area of the United 
Kingdom (about 48 millions of acres), the corn crops occupy 
only 224 per cent. (6 per cent. only being wheat, 54 barley, 
9 oats), the green crops, clover, &c., and permanent pasture 
occupying the remaining 77} per cent. 

The Returns supply another table, which shows at a glance 
that live stock has already become the paramount interest of 
our agriculture. 




















Increase (+) 

Lrve Srock. 1881. 1880. or 
| Decrease (—) 

Nos. Nos. Nos. 
a a 1,928,619 | 1,929,680 —6,061 
Cattle . | 9,905,018 | 9,871,158 +33, 860 
Sheep .. .. .. «+ «+ | 27,896,278 | 30,239,620 | —2,843,347 
Pigh ss oe ve neve we | 8,149,173 | 2,863,488 | +285,685 








On the whole, it is not surprising that farmers, hurt by 
weather, as they well know, more than by foreign competition, 
should still hold on in hope. It is, however, surprising to learn 
from the Agricultural Returns that on June 4, 1880, only 
43,817 acres of land in England had been thrown out of cultiva~- 
tion. No doubt this portion of the land, not to speak of more, 
ought to be left permanently in grass. 

It certainly does not appear, from the facts now before us, that 
the state of agriculture offers any unusual problem, or one of any 
great difficulty when historically treated. Growers of oats and 
barley need no solace, and stock farmers generally may be com- 
forted, since their products are dearer than they were twenty 
years ago ; and, although the imports of animals and meat have 
very much increased, their total amount is comparatively trifling. 
The 
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The protection which all bulky articles, such as butter, cheese, 
and meat, enjoy in the cost of their conveyance, will ensure the 
English farmer a good business in all these commodities. 
The constant increase in the area of permanent pasture has 
been due to the high price of animal products, and to their 
inexpensive growth under pastoral culture. Rather more than 
half the cultivated acres of the United Kingdom (47,646,000 
acres) are in permanent pasture, besides the mountain lands. 
In Great Britain there are 32,211,000 acres in cultivation, of 
which 14,643,000 are in permanent pasture, besides the moun- 
tain land; and a further conversion of poor heavy land may be 
expected, even in those dry districts where such land still 
remains under tillage. It is, however, easier to improve old 
turf than to form new pastures ; and nothing pays better than 
the fattening of stock on grass-land, with the aid of cheap 
imported feeding stuffs. Grass farmers are already much 
indebted to the cotton-growers of the Southern States for the 
seed of the cotton-plant, which yields a most useful feeding- 
cake, worth more in its residuum of manure than linseed-cake. 
In 1861 the imports of cotton-seed were 20,000 tons; in 1880 
they exceeded 220,000 tons. The imports of oil-cake have 
doubled, being now 240,000 tons. Guano, a source of soil- 
wealth much missed, has fallen from 141,000 tons in 1860 to 
80,000 tons of inferior value in 1880. Bones and fish manure 
have risen from 58,000 tons to 78,000 tons; and if farmers 
cannot thank the corn States for their wheat, they acknowledge 
the advantage of 37,000,000 quarters of maize for stock in 1880 
compared with 13,000,000 quarters in 1861. 

The obtaining of our foreign supplies from a very great area 
must necessarily tend to equalize prices, and English corn-growers 
will probably experience a periodic recurrence of unprofitable 
years, against which they will seek to insure themselves so 
far as they are able. This is hardly the place to discuss the 
various methods of prudential insurance, which do not concern 
the farming class more than any other. But it does particu- 
larly concern them to rely as little as possible on corn, that is, 
on wheat, at the present moment. he markets are at hand 
for those crops that pay best, whatever they may be, and if 
changes are required in management, that is not at all a 
new feature in our agricultural history. Thirty years since, 
an able paper was read before the London Farmers’ Club on 
the ploughing up of grass-land, and within the past eighteen 
months as good a paper has been read on the conversion of 
tillage-land to grass. At present the country has every reason 
to rejoice in the abundance of bread-corn, notwithstanding re- 
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peated failures of the crop at home. The markets were never 
so little disturbed on any similar occasion, and farmers were 
never before so nearly ruined in the midst of plenty. But 
within a few years all that has lately happened may be reversed. 

Our chief reliance should be on the better practice of our art, 
and especially on the improvement of the breeds of animals, their 
earlier maturity, and the stamping out and keeping out of dis- 
eases hitherto imported. The short life of animals fed rapidly 
for sale should diminish risk by reducing the time of exposure 
to it, and by the constant marketable condition of the animal. 
While the quick-witted American farmers have been dipping 
deep in the best blood of all our best breeds of every kind, 
turning even their Texan cattle into half-bred Shorthorns or 
Herefords, fit for our market, our worst breeds are still kept by 
the poorer farmers of the least advanced districts, regardless of 
the consequent loss. The feeding of young beef, ripe for the 
shambles at the very early age of eighteen or twenty months, is 
an invention of some skilful feeders within the last ten years ; 
and it would win its way more rapidly if the fast-feeding breeds 
were more widely distributed. Land-proprietors might increase 
the wealth of their estates by planting good breeding stock 
in suitable positions, on the same plan which the Duke of 
Northumberland and other great proprietors have successfully 
adopted. In this same catalogue may be mentioned the im- 
provement of farm-horses, and their better treatment in order 
to prolong their lives. 

The production of better butter engages much attention 
among farmers, and the whole subject has been ably handled in 
the ‘ Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society’ by Mr. Jenkins. 
The quantity of butter imported in 1880 was 2,326,000 cwts. 
valued at 12,141,0002. The corresponding figures for cheese 
were 1,775,000 cwts., and 5,091,0002.; for eggs, 747,408,000, 
and 2,235,000. The value of live cattle and sheep imported is 
10,060,0002., and of fresh beef, 1,889,000/.; the total imports of 
meat fresh and salted being 16,429,0007. We also import some 
fruit and vegetables, entered in the returns at 3,751,000, 
including potatoes to the value of 2,847,000/.; and some of 
these commodities should be grown at home. But when we 
remember that the articles just mentioned would alone occupy 
about nine million acres of ground, while our imported wheat 
would occupy 5,000,000 acres, and the oats and barley 1,500,000 
acres, it is evident, not only that the 47,646,000 cultivated aeres 
in the United Kingdom will not suffice for the supply of our 
wants, but also that a large choice is open to us for successful 
competition in all the products best suited to our soil and 
climate, 
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climate, or most costly in carriage, including bulky articles, 
such as hay and straw, or milk, for all of which the demand 
increases. 

It appears to us that farmers and land-proprietors should 
make it their business to organize methods of bringing pro- 
ducers and consumers nearer together. The orthodox belief 
that trade competition would break down all barriers between 
producers and consumers may be true, but the principle works 
slowly, and monopolies have been established injurious to both, 
and not advantageous probably even to the monopolist in the 
long run. The Farmers’ Alliance has done good service by the 
collection of evidence on railway charges, which was very ably 
laid before the Commission by their counsel, Professor Hunter. 
The injury to agriculture from the present arrangement is 
manifest. The extraordinary freights for home produce deprive 
farmers of that ‘ natural protection,’ which the cost of conveying 
articles from abroad should afford them. Mr. Clare Read stated 
lately that 


‘if he sent barley to Burton-on-Trent, he had to pay 3s. 6d. per 
quarter, whereas the German farmer could send barley from Hamburg 
at a great deal cheaper rate. If he sent cattle to London, they cost 
12s. or 13s. a head for carriage, but the Dutch and Belgian farmers 
could send them at a much cheaper rate. Corn from America was 
being brought to Liverpool for only 2s. per quarter, or 6d. per bushel. 
Some clover seed he had received from Canada cost more for carriage 
from Liverpool than it did from Toronto to Liverpool. Beef and 
bacon from New York to London only cost 15s. per ton; but if that 
bacon and beef was of English origin, and was sent from Liverpool 
to London, it would cost 25s. per ton, if from Bristol 20s., and if 
from the further part of Cornwall 31. 15s., five times more than it 
cost to bring it from New York.’ 


We may trust the proved energy of agriculturists of all classes 
to take whatever ‘ new departure’ may be needed at the present 
crisis. Aided by manure, we can beat all rivals. We cannot 
cram the land and double our produce, nor even increase it fifty 
per cent., under existing circumstances, as some persons have 
suggested ; but even on heavy land of good quality we can still 
grow wheat on some such system as that of Mr. Prout at Saw- 
bridgeworth, with plentiful dressings and economical tillage, 
such as he applies in a favourable locality, where the straw can 
be readily sold and extra labour obtained in harvest. Wheat- 
farming may be more generally profitable on mixed farms, 
aided by skilful cattle-farming and manure-making, and we may 
hope that small-farmers may some day hold their own as cattle- 
feeders, growing forage-crops and having first-class stock to deal 
with, 
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with, for at present they are, as a class, utterly ignorant of that 
business. Moreover the kind of stock they would require for 
such feeding is unattainable in most districts. 

There is ample room for the improvement of our farming, 
as all must admit who consult the recently published volume 
of evidence taken before the Royal Commission, and only 
a very small area of poor land may be expected to remain 
reduced in value, at least until it has been properly equipped 
or laid down as pasture. The time is certainly opportune for 
a strict examination of every deficiency; and, although our 
progress must depend mainly on improvements in the field, 
the general opinion of farmers, as elicited by the Assistant 
Commissioners, shows the necessity for legislation to improve 
the outfall of rivers by a general Drainage Bill for the preven- 
tion of floods, and also the need which has arisen for securing 
by law the large amount of capital which modern agriculture 
may sometimes successfully employ. 

He only can win, who is unimpeded in the neck-and-neck 
race with foreign producers. It cannot now be alleged that 
landlords can dictate terms to their tenantry, nor will the 
sophism be accepted, that land is a limited and exceptional 
commodity, when America is pouring in the produce of ‘ illimit- 
able’ new districts, and the Atlantic can be crossed by emigrants 
in seven days. As for the public interest in regard to agricultural 
proficiency, it will be secured as the result of competition. 

The stress of foreign competition will bring our farming to 
its natural level of efficiency, whatever that may be. The 
business of land-owning may probably have been neglected, to 
some extent, during an unusually long period of prosperity ; but 
during the last year hardly a week has passed without the 
announcement that some great proprietor has met his tenants 
and men of business, and with their aid has reformed his farm 
agreements. Such assemblies, held as they have been and must 
be throughout the length and breadth of the country, will effect 
in each neighbourhood, with all nicety and attention to local 
circumstances, what Parliament could not accomplish. Model 
leases and farm agreements, drawn up with the aid of their 
tenantry by such eminent landowners and experienced agricul- 
turists as the Earl of Leicester and Lord Tollemache, have been 
for some years before the country. They may be said to have 
appeared before their time, that is, before the absolute necessity 
for them had arisen. They will now serve as models of the 
best legal settlements between the landlord and tenant, and by 
means of such arrangements our system will reform itself with 
but little assistance from the Legislature. Farming is entirely 
a practical 
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a practical art, and the ratio between the rent and the produce 
of the soil depends always upon management. 

Casting back a glance over the ground traversed in this 
article, we think we have shown a state of things in the present, 
and a prospect for the future, that may relieve us from any 
present necessity of discussing the heroic remedies which are 
proposed to meet evils that can be shown to be in a great degree 
imaginary, while they are ill adapted to deal with the real 
difficulties of the case, as well as inconsistent alike with justice 
and sound policy. We protest against revolutionary legislation 
as being unnecessary as well as unjust, and not only as both 
unjust and unnecessary, but as certain to defeat its own object— 
the avowed object, that is, of the public good, not the selfish greed 
of a class. The two great principles of justice combined with 
respect for existing law, and of public interest, must go hand 
in hand; each maintained for its own sake, and both main- 
taining one another when rightly understood. To these prin- 
ciples are opposed the false assumption of conflicting interests 
between the mutually dependent and co-operating classes of 
owner, tenant, and labourer; the fallacy that the gain of one 
must be another’s loss; that the wealth and status of the 
possessor must depress and impoverish the classes that divide 
with him the fruits produced from his property and from their 
skill and labour, the share of each being dependent on the 
success and prosperity of all. 

The tenant farmer, who contributes his working capital to 
the common undertaking, as a general rule has that part of it 
which is expended in labour and manure returned to him with 
a profit, by each year’s produce, or, more completely, in the 
cycle of years secured by a lease. Where no lease exists, com~ 
pensation to an outgoing tenant for unreturned value put into the 
land ought to be provided for by written agreement. There is 
no law to prevent such agreements, and in the present state of 
things, with farms unlet over all the land, the farmer is master 
of the situation: he can shift his business and make his own 
terms. But here comes in the question, on which the present 
controversy ostensibly turns—we say ostensibly, for a certain 
class of agitators use it to cover proposals meaning far more 
than they profess—the question of full security or compensation 
for permanent improvements. As a matter of principle and 
economy, these are best made by the landlord ; and if there is. 
one reform of our land laws which commands general assent, it 
is that which would enable the owners or trustees of settled 
estates to sell a portion in order to keep the rest in a state fit 
for the best culture. Where the tenant makes the permanent 
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improvements, he does so, as a general rule, on the security of 
a lease, at a lower rent, calculating on the return of their value 
within the stipulated period of his tenancy. To demand further 
compensation is to claim repayment twice, first by the natural 
return, secondly by a fine inflicted on the landlord, or, on the 
plan of free sale, an exaction from the incoming tenant, with 
whom the landlord ultimately shares the injury. 

There remains the one practical question of improvements 
really unexhausted, and for such all are now agreed that fair 
compensation ought to be made. But there is an almost equal 
concurrence of opinion—that is, if we regard real authority 
rather than reckless agitation—that the means of securing this 
are to be found in free contract rather than in legislation ; and 
that what the law can do is insignificant as compared with what 
can be already done without its intervention. We cannot now 
pursue the subject further; and we will content ourselves with 
recording our full agreement with Mr. Goschen, that the land 
laws are in no sense a cause of agricultural distress, and with 
the Duke of Argyll in his ‘ perfect confidence in the prospects 
of British agriculture, provided those who conduct it are left to 
do so in the perfect freedom which is the fundamental condition 
of improvement and of success in all industrial occupations.’ 
Farmers would be ill-advised if they allowed the pressure of 
present difficulties to tempt them to dabble in revolutionary 
remedies, and, instead of putting their shoulders to the wheel, to 
invoke the political Hercules of the day as one who has an 
unbounded power to reform all ills. 
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Art. VIII.—1. Thesaurus Hymnologicus, sive Hymnorum 
Canticorum Sequentiarum circa annum MD usitatarum collectio 
amplissima. Carmina collegit, apparatu critico ornavit, veterum 
interpretum notas selectas suasque adiecit Herm. Adalbert 
Daniel, Ph. Dr. Halis, 1851-1856. 5 vols. 

. Lateinische Hymnen des Mittelalters, aus Handschriften heraus- 
gegeben und erklirt, von F. J. Mone, Director des Archivs zu 
Karlsruhe. Freiburg im Breisgau, 1853. 3 vols. 

3. The Ecclesiastical Latin Poetry of the Middle Ages. By John 
Mason Neale, D.D. (In Encyclopedia Metropolitana: 
History of Roman Literature.) London, 1855. 

4, Sequentia ex Missalibus Germanicis, Anglicis, Gallicis, aliisque 
Medii Evi, collecte. Recensuit notulisque instruxit Joannes 
M. Neale, A.M., Collegii Sackvillensis Custos. London, 
MDCCCLII. 

. The Liturgical Poetry of Adam of St. Victor, from the Text of 
Gautier, with Translations into English in the Original Metres 
and short explanatory Notes. By Digby S. Wrangham, M.A., 
St. John’s College, Oxford, Vicar of. Darrington, Yorkshire. 
3 vols. London, 1881. 

6. Sacred Latin Poetry, chiefly Lyrical, selected and arranged for 
use, with Notes and Introduction. By Richard Chenevix 
Trench, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin, and Chancellor of the 
Order of St. Patrick. Second Edition. London, 1864. 

7. Medieval Hymns and Sequences. Translated by the late 
Rev. J. M. Neale, D.D. Third Edition, London, 
MDCCCLXVII. 


N% the least important side of the history of the Christian 

Church is written in her hymns. It is with a hymn that 
the history opens, the sublime canticle of the Incarnation 
‘Magnificat anima mea Dominum:’ and in the Apocalyptic 
vision which presents the last glimpse of the City of God—the 
scene not unworthily adumbrated by the genius of the great 
Flemish painter—the glorious company gathered in adoration 
around the Immaculate Lamb have in their mouths ‘ a new song.’ 
The ages of the Christian era are filled with the notes of praise 
from the first until now ; from the angelic ‘Gloria in excelsis 
Deo,’ the hymn ‘to Christ as God,’ of which Pliny testifies, in 
primitive worship, down to the heart-stirring strains with which 
the Wesleys woke England in the last century into new spiritual 
life, and the verse with which Mr. Keble ushered in the great 
religious revival of our own day. Nor can we doubt that so it 
will be in the generations that shall come after, however altered 
the condition of society or the position of ecclesiastical organi- 
P 2 zations. 
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zations. ‘Creeds pass, rites change,’ but religious emotion 
endures; and the instincts of prayer and praise, so deeply 
rooted in man’s nature, will ever find vent in metrical com- 
positions ; compositions which are their own exceeding great 
reward to their authors, as well as their gifts to the spiritual 
treasure-house of the human race. 

Every religion has its hymns, and in those hymns are to be found 
the truest indications of its real and essential character. Thus if 
we go back to the childhood of the world, the Vedic songs of 
our Aryan ancestors speak to us chiefly of their deep awestricken 
consciousness of a mysterious Presence, alike manifested and 
veiled by external nature, while the Hebrew psalms are instinct 
with that personal apprehension of a living and true God, the 
creator and final end of the worshipper, which is in truth the 
great underlying idea of Judaism. Again, if we survey what 
is perhaps the latest creed offered to a judicious public which 
labours under an invincible need of believing, if we consider 
attentively that humanistic gospel which proclaims to the world 
‘the dignity of man as a rational being apart from theological 
determinations,’ it is in rhythmic utterances, such as those where- 
with Mr. Swinburne invokes our Lady of Pain to ‘come down 
and redeem us from virtue,’ that we shall find the true key to its 
mysteries and the right interpretation of its aspirations. Our 
concern in this article is not, however, with devotional poetry 
in general, nor even with the religious verse of Christianity as a 
whole,* but with one important branch of it, too little known 
and appreciated, the medieval hymns of the Latin Church : ‘ that 
wonderful body of hymns,’ as Dean Church has justly termed 
them, ‘ to which age after age has contributed its offering, from 
the Ambrosian hymns to the “ Veni Sancte Spiritus” of a King 
of France, the “ Pange Lingua” of Thomas Aquinas, the “ Dies 
Irae” and the “ Stabat Mater” of the two Franciscan brethren 
Thomas of Celano and Jacopone.’¢ In speaking of these hymns 
as medieval, we of course use the word in a large sense, for in 
strictness the medieval period must be held to commence with 
the re-creation of the Roman Empire by Pope Leo III., when, 
to use the words of his diploma, he ‘ consecrated as Augustus 't 
the great Frankish Monarch on Christmas Day in the year 800. 
But the definite beginnings of the Middle Ages, the visible 
germination and unfolding of the distinctive feelings, beliefs, 





* The reader will find the subject of Hymnology treated as a whole in an 
article in the ‘ hyameeny | Review ’ for April, 1862, vol. 111, pp. 318 segq. 
+ ‘Dante,’ an Essay by R. W. Church, p. 111. 


t ‘Quem, auctore Deo, in defensionem et provectum universe 8. Ecclesiv 
Augustum hodie sacravimus.’ 
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practices, modes of life, embodied in the new order, may cer- 
tainly be clearly traced from the days of St. Ambrose and 
St. Augustine, of Prudentius and Pope St. Damasus. The 
sacred poetry with which we are concerned is a peculiar 
feature and product of that order, growing gradually as it grew, 
developing as it developed, culminating when it culminated, 
declining when it declined; and supplies an important means 
for judging of it from an important point of view, we might 
indeed say the most important. Religion, as M. Edgar 
Quinet has somewhere observed, is ‘the substance of human- 
ity’ creatively determining the character of the art, the lite- 
rature, and political institutions of a people. These hymns, 
then, as the natural outcome and true expression of the re- 
ligion of the generations in which they were composed, are 
of special value as documents of history, and it is thus that 
we propose to regard them in this article. Our object is 
as far as possible removed from that wherewith Archbishop 
Trench compiled his admirable volume of Sacred Latin Poetry, 
of which we shall have to say more presently. His aim there 
was ‘ to offer to members of our English Church a collection 

- such as they shall be able entirely and heartily to accept 
and approve ;’ and therefore he rightly excluded from his com- 
pilation, not only poems which, in his opinion, ‘ contain positive 
error, but also any which he judges ‘to breathe a spirit foreign 
to that tone of piety which the English Church desires to cherish 
in her children.’* We, on the contrary, entirely put away 
theological tests in our present undertaking, our aim not being 
edification but knowledge. It is as facts of history, not as subjects 
of controversy, that we shall view the feelings and beliefs which 
inform the verse of those old medieval poets. 

And first let us glance at the principal sources which are open 
to us for the study of the hymnology of the Middle Ages—the 
books whose titles we have prefixed to this article. Foremost 
among them are the great collections of Daniel and Mone, and 
of these the ‘ Thesaurus Hymnologicus’ of the first-named writer 
is the most complete: Dr. Neale justly reckons it worth all the 
older collections put together.t Next in order we may reckon 
Dr. Neale’s ‘ Dissertation on Ecclesiastical Latin Poetry,’ which 
forms part of the volume on Roman literature in the ‘ Encyclo- 
pedia Metropolitana,’ his ‘Sequentie Medii Avi,’ and the 
supplementary series of ‘Sequentie Inedite,’ published by him 
in the ‘ Ecclesiologist.’ Then comes the edition of Adam of St. 
Victor, just given to the world by Mr. Wrangham, with very close 





* Pref. p. v. t Sequentiz, &c., prefatio, p. viii. 
translations, 
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translations, regarding which it must here suffice.to say that 
reproducing, as he does, the metres and rhymes of the. original, 
he has achieved a signal measure of success in an extremely 
arduous undertaking. Archbishop Trench’s volume of ‘ Sacred 
Latin Poetry,’ which stands sixth on our list, although defective 
and therefore misleading if taken as a specimen of medieval 
religious thought—a character which the compiler is far from 
attributing to it, and indeed expressly disclaims for it—yet 
comprises many hymns of the highest merit. Its peculiar value, 
however, lies in its introduction and notes. Nowhere has Dr. 
Trench more conspicuously displayed the extent of his reading, 
the delicacy and grace of his iiterary touch, the acuteness of his 
critical faculty, than in this ‘doctissimum elegantissimumque 
opus,’ as Dr. Neale justly terms it, which may truly be proposed 
as a model of judicious editing.* The seventh work which we 
have enumerated is Dr. Neale’s little volume of translations, 
where we have the true text of his versions, many of which 
have suffered grievously from the makers of hymn-books. « Just 
a century ago John Wesley complained— 


‘Many gentlemen have done my brother and me, though without 
naming us, the honour to reprint many of our hymns. Now they are 
perfectly welcome todo so, ‘provided they print them just as they 
are. But I desire they would not attempt to mend them, for they 
really are not able. None of them is able to mend either the sense or 
the verse.’ t ; 


Dr. Neale, in the preface to his third edition, using a less 
high tone, acknowledges that, in some cases, the alterations of 
his reproducers have been improvements, but thinks that as a 
rule his would-be correctors have been misled by imperfect 
acquaintance with the force of words in the Latin originals. 
Regarding these versions of Dr. Neale’s, it may truly be ‘said 
that in many respects he acquitted himself well in a task of 
consummate difficulty. Ali translation must be regarded as a 
problem which can never be fully solved. Literalness is fatal 
to style, and an attempt at equivalence inevitably opens a door 
to new ideas. Every language has its own ‘indoles,’ and it is 
not too much to say that, as a general rule, its literature is un- 
translatable in proportion as it is worth translating. This is 
true even of prose. It is & fortiori true of poetry. Shelley, 
in a note to his rendering of a grand chorus in ‘Faust,’ 
observes : ‘It is impossible to represent in another language the 





* ‘Sequentiw ex Missalibus,’ prefatio, p. x. 


t Preface to ‘A Collection of Hymns for the use of the people called 
Methodists,’ dated Oct. 20th, 1779. 
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melody of the versification. Even the volatile strength and 
delicacy of the ideas escape in the crucible of translation, and the 
reader is surprised to find a “caput mortuum.”’ In some 
respects the works of the medieval hymnists present even 
greater difficulties to the translator than the masterpieces of 
modern poetry, for the mould in which they are cast is of another 


e. 
"ie: Neale must certainly be credited with abundant good- 
will, and his knowledge of his subject was little inferior to his 
devotion to it. His poetic faculty was genuine, if not of a very 
high order; and how unsparing his toil must have been will be 
best understood by any one who shall undertake a similar task 
—a task rendered more arduous by the rule to which, with one 
exception, he wisely adhered; of adopting the exact measure and 
rhyme of the original. But against his many excellencies must 
be set off one great blemish. It must be owned that here, as 
elsewhere in his writings, there is a vein of disingenuousness, 
not to use a harsher expression, which detracts gravely from the 
value of his work. There is much throughout every department 
of the religious literature of the Middle Ages which is irre- 
concilable with any sane interpretation of the standards of 
Anglicanism. In dealing with this literature, several courses 
are legitimately open to a professed adherent of the Established 
Church. He may, like Archbishop Trench, select from it por- 
tions congruous with his own religious profession, frankly 
owning that there are other portions which he has put aside. 
Or he may deal with it as Dean Milman has done, as Daniel, 
himself a Protestant, has done, and as we are doing in this 
article, not from a theological, but from a literary and historical 
point of view. But what he is not at liberty to do is to ignore 
or to gloss over the fact, that medieval Christianity, centering, as 
it did, round ‘the Sacrifices of Masses,’ and instinct, as it was, 
with ‘the Romish doctrine concerning Purgatory, Pardons, Wor- 
shipping and Adoration as well of Images as of Reliques, and 
also Invocation of Saints,’ is a different religion from the system 
established by the Reformers, which pronounces those sacrifices 
to be ‘ blasphemous fables and dangerous deceits,’ and repudiates 
that doctrine as ‘a fond thing vainly invented.’ This capital 
fact no honest Anglican is at liberty to ignore or gloss over ; 
and that is just what Dr. Neale throughout his life was endea- 
vouring to do. His main aim was to present to his readers, not 
a true picture of the medieval Church, but a view of it so 
retrenched, adapted, coloured, as to bear some resemblance to 
the eclectic or original religion evolved of late years by the 
personal tastes and private judgments of a few English clergy- 
men. 
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men. A radical vice of unreality infects almost all his perform- 
ances. If carefully examined, they will be found to be to a large 
extent ‘ picte tectoria lingue.’ They do not ring true. We are 
far from formally imputing to Dr. Neale deliberate and con- 
scious dishonesty. But his sympathies got the better of his 
reason. Hence he dwelt among shadows, the ghosts of the 
past and the day-dreams of the present, asserting the thing 
that is not, and ignoring the thing that is. In what we are 
about to write, we shall avail ourselves largely and gratefully of 
his labours in a field where his learning, his zeal, his patience, 
produced a plentiful harvest. But it is right that we should 
here point out, once for all, the abundant tares which will be 
found among his wheat. 

These, then, are the chief sources to which we shall resort in 
giving some account of this great field of medieval literature, 
and in culling from it a few specimens, such as shall seem most 
fit to illustrate the genius of that age. And first it is necessary 
to point out emphatically that it is a distinct field, possessing, 
among other characteristics, a language of its own. For long 
years, indeed for centuries, the tongue in which are enshrined 
some of the noblest results of philosophical speculation and 
of the human fancy, lay under proscription as barbarous; dog- 
Latin, monkish Latin, low Latin, being common terms of 
opprobrium used for designating it. But medieval Latin is no 
uncouth patois; it is a real language, with definite rules, prin- 
ciples, and powers. ‘To us, indeed, it is dead: but to the men 
of the Middle Ages it was in the fullest sense living ;* and it 
can no more be judged of by the standards of the Augustan age 
than Westminster Abbey by the rules of Vitruvius. Nowhere 
perhaps has the vast influence wielded by Christianity in the 
world been more significantly illustrated than in its effects upon 
human speech. It has created the languages and literature of 
modern Europe: but it had first called into existence that 
new Latin out of which one large group of those languages 
has come, and from which all of them have derived much. As 
the Western Church formed Christendom, so she formed anew 
the tongue which for long ages was to be the lingua franca 
of her spiritual empire. And in this process of reformation 
she came upon the poetical forms of the classical literature 





* It was the common tongue throughout Europe of the learned, the language 
in which they wrote, spoke, and thought. But in Italy it was something more 
down toa late period. As Ozanam remarks : ‘ Au onzitme siécle, au douzitme, 
jusqu’aa treizitme, la langue latine n’avait pas cessé d’étre comprise en Italie, 
non des lettrés seulement, mais de tous. C’étuit en latin qu’on préchait le peuple, 
en latin qu’on le haranguait, en latin gu’on lui composait des chants de guerre.’ 
—Les Potes Franciscains, p. 33. F 
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of Pagan Rome: forms not indeed indigenous to Italy, but 
adaptations of Hellenic metres, which, naturalized by the 
genius of Ennius and Lucretius, of Catullus and Horace, had 
supplanted the old Italian or Saturnian versification, based 
upon rhythm. She came upon these forms, and tried them and 
found them wanting. More than one of her poets indeed used 
them, and not without skill: but it may be truly said of them 
that they perished in the using. Thus Prudentius, the greatest 
who attempted them—the dimeter iambic is the favourite 
metre of his hymns, but asclepiads and trimeters are not unfre- 
quent—assumes a large licence in altering the value of syllables.* 
it is much to be regretted that this great poet, ‘the Horace and 
Virgil of the Christians,’ as Bentley does not hesitate to call 
him, is little more than a name to us. Some authentic biography 
of him would supply a valuable illustration of the times in 
which he lived. But none such exists. All we know of him 
is derived from forty-five beautiful and pathetic verses which he 
has prefixed by way of Preface to his ‘Cathemerinon,’ It seems 
that he was a Spaniard, born in A.D. 348; that he received 
a liberal education, and, after practising for some years as a 
pleader, twice filled high judicial ‘office. Subsequently he 
received from the Emperor promotion, the nature of which has 
much exercised his commentators. Archbishop Trench describes 
it as ‘a high military appointment at Court,’ an interpretation 
which at all events completely fits the poet’s own words. At 
the age of fifty-six he appears to have become imbued with a 

ofound sense of the nothingness of the things among which 
and for which he had lived : 

‘ Numquid talia proderunt 
Carnis post obitum vel bona, vel mala 
Cum jam quidquid id est, quod fueram, mors aboleverit ?’ 


From that time forth he devoted himself to sacred poetry. The 
works, in which he discusses theological subjects in vigorous 
hexameters, are little read now. Although they contain many 
noble passages, the questions with which they deal, burning 
enough in his time, have for the most part burnt out. It is 
upon his ‘Cathemerinon’—Christian Day, as we may call it— 
and his ‘ Peristephanon,’ or Martyrs’ Garlands, that his fame 
chiefly rests. We can do no more here than quote a few 
stanzas from his Burial Hymn (‘Ad Exequias Defuncti’), the 





* His recent editor, Dressel, observes: ‘Fides novella novellum loquendi 
modum sibi adtulit, quo factum est ut veterum lingua pro re nata immutatam 
videamus.’ And Dressel goes on to observe. how he disregards the quantities both 
of proper names and of words, and how ‘in arsi sepius prevalet accentus, lege 
quantitatis posthabita.’ Dressel’s edition was published at Leipzig, —s 
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finest perhaps which he ever wrote, although there are others 


hardly less noble. 


We essay an English version, for which 


we’ are afraid the only merit that can be claimed is that it is an 
almost literal rendering of the original, the metre of which is 


preserved : 

‘Jam mosta quiesce querela, 
Lacrimas suspendite matres ; 
Nullus sua pignora plangat ; 
Mors heee reparatio vite est. 


Nune suscipe terra fovendum 


Gremioque hune concipe molli; 
Hoministibi membra sequestro, 


Generosa et fragmina credo, 


Tu depositum tege corpus, 
Non immemor ille requiret, 
Sua munera fictor et auctor, 
Propriique «enigmata. vultus. 


Nos tecta fovebimus ossa, 
Violis,et fronde frequenti, 
Titulumque et frigida saxa 
Liquido spargemus odore.’ 


* Now hushed be all sorrow and sighing, 
Restrain your fast tears, O ye mothers; 
Let no one bemoan his lost loved ones, 
This death is but life’s reparation. 


Now receive him and lovingly tend bim, 
“O'earth ; in thy soft bosom fold him. 

To thee a man’s frame I surrender ; 

The relies I give thee are noble. 


Hide well this deposited body, 

For He, not unmindful, will seek it 

Whose it is, whose hands fashioned and made it, 
And created it in His own likeness. 


We will honour the bones thou enshroudest, 
With violets and many a green leaf, 

Thecold stones and the legend graved on them, 
With odorous unguents bedewing.’ 


Contemporary with Prudentius was St. Ambrose, whose hymns 
were such a living power with his great convert St. Augustine.* 
Most of those which commonly bear his name certainly are not 


his. 


Cardinal Thomassin, a high authority, would refer to him 
some twenty compositions now extant. 
think with reason, reduces the number to ten. 


But Dr. Neale, as we 
We give the 


text of one about which there can be no doubt— his immortal 
hymn,’ as Archbishop Trench calls it, ‘ Veni Redemptor gen- 


tium.’ 


The translation, which we place side by side with it, 


is Dr. Neale’s, and is not perhaps among his happiest efforts : 


‘Veni Redemptor gentium, 
Ostende partum Virginis ; 
Miretur omne seculum, 
Talis decet partus Deum. 
Non ex virili semine, 

Sed mystico spiramine, 
Verbum Dei facta est caro, 
Fructusque ventris floruit. 


Alvus tumescit Virginis ; 


Claustrum pudoris permanet ; 
Vexilla virtutum micant: , 


Versatur in Templo Deus. 


‘Come, Thou Redeemer of the earth, 
Come, testify Thy Virgin Birth ; 
All lands admire,—all time applaud, 
Such is the birth that fits a God. 


Begotten of no human will, 

But of the Spirit, mystic still, 

The Word of God, in flesh arrayed, 
The promised fruit to man displayed. 


The Virgin’s womb tbat burden gained, 
With Virgin honour all unstained : 

The banners there of virtues glow ; 
God in His Temple dwells below. 





* See, among other instances, that afforded by a passage in the ‘ Confessions,’ 
lib. ix. c. xii.: ‘Ut eram in lecto recordatus sum veridicos: versus Ambrosii 


tui,’ &. 


Procedit 
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Procedit e thalamo suo, Proceeding from His Chamber free, 
Pudoris aula regia, The Royal Hall of chastity, 


Gemine gigas substantia, 
Alacris ut currat viam. 


Egressus ejus a Patre, 


Giant of two-fold substance, straight 
His destined way He runs elate. 


From God the Father He proceeds, 


Regressus ejus ad Patrem: To God the Father back He speeds: 
Excursus usque ad inferos, Proceeds—as far as very hell : 
Recursus ad sedem Dei. Speeds back—to Light ineffable. 


JEqualis zeterno Patri, 
Carnis stropheo cingere, 


O equal to the Father, Thou! 
Gird on Thy fleshly mantle now ! 





Infirma nostri corporis The weakness of our mortal state, 
Virtute firmans perpeti. With deathless might invigorate. 
Presepe jam fulget tuum, Thy cradle here shall glitter bright, 
Lumenque nox spirat novum, And darkness breathe a newer light, 
Quod nulla nox interpolet, Where endless faith shall shine serene, 
Fideque jugi luceat.’ And twilight never intervene.’ 


One very important feature in the verses of St. Ambrose is 
the frequency of rhymes. He was not indeed the first of Latin 
poets to use them, They are distinctly to be traced in the 
hymns of St. Hilary, who died Bishop of Poitiers in 368, and 
we find them in germ long ages before.* But it was not until 
the end of the fourth century that the two features which were 
to become distinctive of the new lyrical Latin poetry are clearly 
marked—on the one hand neglect of quantity, and on the other 
employment of rhyme, not, at first, doubtless, ‘as an accurately 
defined beauty, but as an almost unconscious development of the 
new system,’ as an ‘arbitrary ornament rather than as an essen- 
tial element of the rhythm.’t From this time forth these two 
features become of ever-increasing importance. Here, as in so 
many provinces, the old order is changing, giving place to the 
new. The strictness of metrical observances becomes more and 
more relaxed, and accent marked and defined by rhyme takes 
their place. Thus, as Ampére well expresses it, what had at 
first been a mere ‘ fantasy of the ear’ grows in the event to ‘an 
imperious need,’ and is ‘ transformed into a law.’ 

‘ At first the rhymes were often merely vowel or assonant ones, the 
consonants not being required to agree; or the rhyme was adhered 
to when this was convenient, but disregarded when the needful word 
was not readily at hand; or the stress of the rhyme was suffered to 
fall on an unaccented syllable, thus scarcely striking the ear ; or it 
was limited to the similar termination of a single letter; while some- 
times on the strength of this like ending, as sufficiently sustaining 

* Verses with middle and with final rhymes occur,’ as Archbishop Trench 

ints out, ‘in every one of the Latin poets. ‘As we reach the silver age they 
become more frequent. They abound in Lucan.’— Sacred Latin Poetry,’ p. 39. 

+ Ibid. 
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the melody, the whole other construction of the verse and arrange- 
ment of the syllables was neglected.’* 


And so we may trace the progress of that which was to 
become the basis of modern prosody, ‘step by step, from its 
rude, timid, and uncertain beginnings, till in the later hymnolo- 
gists of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, an Aquinas or an 
Adam of St. Victor, it displayed all its latent capabilities and 
attained its final glory and perfection, satiating the ear with 
a richness of melody scarcely anywhere to be surpassed.’ We 
have not, however, space to follow this progress in detail, for we 
must hasten on to the epoch of which Archbishop Trench speaks 
with just enthusiasm. It is with Venantius Fortunatus that 
the great volume of medieval Latin poetry, we might indeed 
say of modern lyrical poetry, may be said to open. Born in 
A.D. 530, he appears, like Prudentius, to have been wholly 
absorbed during his youth and early manhood in worldly pur- 
suits. They were, however, pursuits of a less grave kind than 
those which occupied the Spanish poet. ‘A master of vers de 
société, as Archbishop Trench well expresses it, ‘ he wandered a 
highly favoured guest from castle to cloister in Gaul, repaying 
the hospitalities which he everywhere received, with neatly- 
turned compliments in verse.’ All at once he broke off from 
this way of life, and entered a monastery at Poitiers, where he 
remained for the rest of his life. He died in 609, Bishop 
of Poitiers. His ‘ Vexilla Regis’ marks an epoch. ‘This 
world-famous hymn’ was ‘ composed on occasion of the reception 
of certain relics by St. Gregory of Tours and St. Radegund 
previously to the consecration of a church at Poitiers,’t and was 
afterwards adopted in the Passiontide services of the Latin 
Church, where it holds its place to this day. Of late it has 
become familiar to Anglican congregations through Dr. Neale’s 
translation, inserted with alterations, which the translator judged 
not to be improvements, in ‘ Hymns Ancient and Modern.’ We 


give Dr. Neale’s authentic version side by side with the original 
text :-— 





* Vexilla regis prodeunt, ‘The Royal Banners forward go: 
Fulget crucis mysterium, The Cross shines forth with mystic glow ; 
Quo carne carnis Conditor Where He in flesh, our flesh Who made, 
Suspensus est patibulo. Our sentence bore, our ransom paid. 
Quo vulneratus insuper, Where deep for us the spear was dyed, 
Mucrone diro lances, Life’s torrent rushing from His side : 
Ut nos lavaret crimine, To wash us in the precious flood, 
Manavit unda et sanguine. Where mingled water flowed and blood. 
* ‘Sacred Latin Poetry,’ p. 37. t Neale’s ‘ Medieval Hymns,’ p. 6. 
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Impleta sunt que concinit Fulfilled is all that David told, 

David fideli carmine, In true prophetic song of old : 

Dicens: in nationibus Amidst the nations God, saith he, 
Regnavit a ligno Deus.* Hath reigned and triumphed from the Tree. 
Arbor decora et fulgida, O Tree of Beauty! Tree of light ! 
Ornata regis purpura, O Tree with royal purple dight ! 

Electa digno stipite, Elect on whose triumphal breast, 

Tam sancta membra tangere. Those holy limbs shouldjfind their rest ! 
Beata cujus brachiis On whose dear arms, so widely flung, 
Pretium pependit seeculi, The weight of this world’s ransom hung, 
Statera facta seculi, The price of humankind to pay, 
Preedamque tulit tartaris.’ And spoil the Spoiler of his prey!’ 


As Dr. Neale points out, the rhymes here are for the greater 
part only assonant; but the principle was firmly established. 
A still greater step, however, was made by Venantius Fortu- 
natus in his mastery over the trochaic tetrameter, ‘a measure 
which with various modifications was to become the glory of 
medieval poetry.’ There are one or two examples of this metre 
in Prudentius, but Fortunatus was the first to group it into 
stanzas. By way of a specimen we give a few verses from his 
famous hymn ‘ Pange Lingua,’ with the beautiful English version 
by Dr. Neale. 


‘Crux fidelis, inter omnes ‘Faithful Cross! above all other, 

arbor una nobilis, One and only noble Tree ! 

Nulla talem silva profert None in foliage, none in blossom, 
fronde, flore, germine ; None in fruit thy peers may be ; 

Dulce lignum, dulci clavo Sweetest wood and sweetest iron, 
dulce pondus sustinens. Sweetest weight is hung on thee! 

Flecte ramos arbor alta, Bend thy boughs, O Tree of Glory ! 
tensa laxa viscera, Thy relaxing sinews bend ; 

Et rigor lentescat ille For awhile the ancient rigour, 
quem dedit nativitas, That thy birth bestowed, suspend ; 

Ut superni membra regis And the King of heavenly beauty 
miti tendas stipite. On thy bosom gently tend. 

Sola digna tu fuisti Thou alone wast counted worthy 
ferre pretium szculi, This world’s ransom to uphold ; 

Atque portum preparare For a shipwreck’d race preparing 
arca mundo naufrago, Harbour, like the Ark of old ; 

Quem sacer cruor perunxit With the sacred blood anointed 
fusus agni corpore.’ From the smitten Lamb that roll’d.’ 


Venantius Fortunatus, then, definitively opened the new 
school, and it formed rapidly. From his time Latin lyrical poetry 
lays aside entirely what Ampere calls the shreds of classical metres, 
and rhyme is recognized as an essential element of a hymn. We 





* The Italic version reads in Psalm xcv, 10:—‘ Dicite in nationibus quod 
Dominus regnavit a ligno.’ 


cannot 
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cannot speak particularly of the crowd of poets who, from the 
opening of the seventh century, developed and elaborated the 
system which the great hymnologists of the twelfth and thir- 
teenth century were tocomplete. It must suffice to mention such 
names as the Venerable Bede, Godescalcus, St. Odo of Cluny, 
and Notker, the inventor of the Sequence,* and such hymns as 
‘Apparebit repentina,’ ‘ Veni Creator Spiritus’ (attributed to 
Charlemagne), ‘Gloria laus et honor,’ ‘ Urbs beata Jerusalem,’ 
‘Deus tuorum militum,’ and so to pass on until we come to the 
golden age of this department of literature, the period opening 
with St. Peter Damiani and King Robert II. of France, and 
closing with St. Thomas Aquinas and Thomas of Celano. It 
was in this period, extending, roughly speaking, from the year 
1000 to the year 1300, that there flourished those supreme 
masters of sacred song to whom we owe what may be called 
without hyperbole— 


‘The highest holiest raptures of the lyre.’ 


Chief among them, besides the four we have just mentioned, 
are Adam of St. Victor, Jacopone, Bernard of Morlaix, and 
his sainted namesake of Clairvaux; although indeed there are 
hymns, the work of unknown composers, little if at all inferior 
to theirs in lofty thought, musical sweetness, and deep emotion. 
In choosing the few specimens for which alone we can find 
room here, the main difficulty arises from the number and 
excellence of the compositions which present themselves. It 
is a true embarras de richesses. Perhaps our best course will 
be to pass by verses more generally familiar, in favour of others 
less likely to be met with save by those who have made a 
special study of this branch of literature. And so we will not 
quote King Robert’s hymn, ‘ Veni Sancte Spiritus,’ the loveliest, 
as Archbishop Trench deems, in the whole circle of sacred 
Latin poetry, because it is only a little less widely known than 
the ‘ Veni Creator’—for which also, as we have seen, a royal 
author is claimed,—and, like it, may be found in almost any 
book of Roman Catholic devotions. For like reasons we will 
not cite St. Bernard’s ‘ Jesu! dulcis memoria.’ Nor shall we 
give the text of ‘Dies Ire.’ As Daniel remarks, ‘Those who 
know no other Latin ecclesiastical poetry know this,’ the 
grandest of all the productions of the medieval Muse, which so 
powerfully affected Goethe, and fragments of which were among 
the last words heard from the dying lips of Sir Walter Scott. 











* A full and very learned account of the nature and rules of the Sequence will 
be found in Dr. Neale’s ‘ Epistola Oritica de Sequentiis, prefixed to the fifth 
volume of Daniel’s ‘ Thesaurus.’ 
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Again, we may regard ourselves as dispensed from g:ving any 
of the four hymns * which have come down to us from St. Thomas 
Aquinas. All of them have a great place in high solemnities 
of the Latin Church, and one, the ‘Toate Sion,’ has become 
very widely known beyond the limits of that Communion through 
the music to which Mendelssohn has wedded it ; music to which 
the highest praise that can be given is that it is no unworthy 
setting of the masterpiece of the Angelic Doctor. It is to 
another master of the art of musical sound that many owe a 
knowledge which probably they would not have otherwise 
possessed of the inimitably pathetic verses of Jacopone. To us, 
we confess, it is a signal proof of the depth of degradation to 
which ecclesiastical music has fallen in Italy, that a composer, 
so redolent of the operatic footlights as Rossini, should have 
deemed the ‘Stabat Mater’ a fitting subject for the exercise 
of his gifts. Still, painfully incongruous as are the 


‘Light quirks of music, broken and uneven,’ 


to which he has linked the richest offering made by medieval 
piety to the Mater Dolorosa, we are here under an obligation 
to him for contributing towards the widely diffused knowledge 
of that incomparable poem, which relieves us from the necessity of 
transcribing it. Robert II., St. Thomas Aquinas, St. Bernard, 
Jacopone, and Thomas of Celano, we shall therefore pass over ; 
nor shall we quote from Bernard de Morlaix, whose poem 
beginning— 
‘Hora novissima, tempora pessima sunt, vigilemus,’ 


first rescued from oblivion by Archbishop Trench, has been 
published in all its best parts by Dr. Neale, with a translation 
trom which the hymn ‘ Jerusalem the Golden,’ now so widely 
popular, is taken. The greatest remaining name of those which 
we have enumerated is Adam of St. Victor; and it is a very 
great name: ‘ the foremost among the sacred Latin poets of the 
Middle Ages,’ + Archbishop Trench judges, particularly specify- 
ing among his excellencies his profound acquaintance with 
the theology of his time, the exquisite art and variety with 
which for the most part his verse is managed and his rhymes are 


disposed, their rich melody multiplying and ever deepening at 





* All four are upon the same theme, that of the Feast of Corpus Christi, for 
which at the bidding of Pope Urban IV. St. Thomas composed the office. Daniel 
finely remarks:—‘ Est venerabilis sacramenti laudator Thomas summus, quem 
non sine numinis afflatu cecinisse credas, nec mireris sanctum poetam postquam 
hoc unum carminis thema spiritale et psene celeste tam preclare, ne dicam 
unice, absolverit, prorsus in posterum obticuisse. Peperit semel, sed leonem.’— 
Thesaurus, vol. ii. p. 98. 

t See ‘Sacred Latin Poetry,’ p. 57. 
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the close, the strength which he often concentrates into a single 
line, his skill in conducting a story, and above all the evident 
nearness of the things which he celebrates to his own heart of 
hearts. Nothing is known about his life, beyond the fact that 
he belongs to the twelfth century of our era and was a monk of 
the great foundation of St. Victor at Paris. He was buried in 
the cloisters of that monastery, and his epitaph ‘graven on a 
plate of copper’ remained there until the French Revolu- 
tion. Out of the hundred and odd sequences of his which 
remain to us we can here give only one. It was composed in 
honour of a Saint whose story has exercised a singular fascina- 
tion over devout minds from the very date of her passion—‘ that 
holy child, the blessed Saint Agnes,’ as a great living writer 
speaks, ‘who at the age of thirteen resolved rather to die than 
deny the faith, and stood enveloped in an atmosphere of 
purity, and diffused around her a heavenly influence in the 
very home of evil spirits into which the heathen brought 
her.* St. Jerome tells us in his rhetorical way that ‘the 
tongues and pens of all nations were employed in her praises 
who overcame both the cruelty of the tyrant and the tenderness 
of her age, and crowned the glory of chastity with that of mar- 
tyrdom.’ And St. Ambrose, St. Augustine, and Prudentius,t 
all of whom belong to the century in which she suffered, supply 
abundant evidence of the enthusiastic cultus of which she was 
the object, and which they were zealous to spread. St. Martin 
of Tours was singularly devout to her, and one of the most 
striking of the sermons of Thomas a Kempis was composed 
for her festival. Nor has the lapse of fifteen centuries dimmed 
her memory in her native city. ‘St. Agnes,’ writes Mrs. Jame- 
son, ‘ is the favourite saint of the Roman women. ... Often 
have I seen the steps of her church [in the Piazza Navona] and 
the church itself, so crowded with kneeling worshippers . . . 
that I could not make my way through them.’ { The sequence. 
which the ‘Schiller of the Middle Ages, to use Rambach’s 
phrase, has consecrated to her, is one of the best examples of his 
majestic grace in narrative, of the ‘easy vigour’ of his verse, 
and of the deep unconscious earnestness of his devotion. We 
attempt an English rendering of a few verses, quite inadequate, 
as we know, but reproducing as faithfully as we can both 








* Cardinal Newman’s ‘ Discourses to Mixed Congregations,’ p. 57. 

+ Prudentius’s Hymn on the Passion of St. Agnes is one of his best; but, like 
so much of his work, it is marred by undue length and ill-judged rhetorical 
ornament. It may with advantage be compared with the verses which we are 
about to cite from Adam of St. Victor. 

$ ‘Sacred and Legendary Art,’ vol. ii. p. 604. b 
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the metre and thought of the poet. A still closer translation 
will be found in Mr. Wrangham’s volume. 


‘ Animemur ad agonem, 
Recolentes passionem 
Gloriose virginis. 
Contractantes sacrum florem, 
espiremus ad odorem 
Resperse dulcedinis. 


Pulchra prudens et illustris, 
Jam duobus Agnes lustris 
Addebat triennium : 
Proles amat hanc preefecti, 
Sed ad ejus Virgo flecti 
Respuit arbitrium, 


‘ To life’s strife, our heart renewing, 
Let us gird ourselves, reviewing 
How the Maid the victory won, 
Flower divine! whose scents most precious 
As we touch its leaves, refresh us 
Till the battle fray is done. 


Fair and wise and well descended, 
Agnes, twice six summers ended, 
Entered on her thirteenth year. 
Her the prefect’s son beholding 
Sought, a tale of love unfolding, 
Which Christ's bride disdained to hear. 








Mira vis fidei, 
Mira virginitas, 
Mira virginei 
Cordis integritas. 
Sic Dei filius 
Nutu mirabili 
Se mirabilius 
Prodit in fragili.’ 


Wonderful power of faith, 
Wonderful chastity, 
Wonderful heart beneath 
Maidenly constancy. 
So doth the mighty Lord, 
By His most wondrous will, 
Strength to the weak accord, 
And with Himself fulfil.’ 


The next hymn which we shall give is in another key. It is 
from the pen of a Churchman of the eleventh century, who may 
stand as a type of all that was highest and best in his age, and 
who was only less conspicuous for ability in the conduct of 
public affairs than for singleness of mind and sanctity of living. 
A stern reformer in a wicked and adulterous generation, the 
precursor and the coadjutor of one greater than he—Hildebrand, 
his ‘ Sanctus Satanas ’—St. Peter Damiani had no share in the 
far-reaching ambition, which, however we account of it, was 
certainly a main element in the character of that most Titanic 
figure among the Roman Pontiffs. Devoted from his youth to 
the severest practices of the monastic institute, it needed nothing 
less than a Pontifical threat of excommunication to withdraw 
him from his cell to the cares and duties of high ecclesiastical 
station. And gladly did he lay down his Cardinal’s hat and 
his Ostian bishopric to return to his ‘still retreat’ with his 
religious brethren at Santa Croce d’Avellano. It was probably 
there, in the calm evening of his laborious and ascetic day, and 
in the steady contemplation and expectation of its close, that 
these verses were written—the ‘ Dies Ire’ of individual life, as 
they are happily called by Dr. Neale. The excellent translation 
subjoined is by Mr. Wrangham. 
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‘ Gravi me terrore pulsas, 
vite diés ultima, 
Meeret cor, solvuntur renes, 
lesa tremunt viscera ; 
Tuam speciem dum sibi 
mens depingit anxia. 


Quis enim pavendum illud 
explicet spectaculum, 
Quum, dimenso vite cursu, 

carnis gra nexibus 
Anima luctatur solvi, 
propinquans ad exitum ? 


Perit sensus, lingua riget, 
resolyuntur oculi, 

Pectus palpitat, anhelat 
raucum guttur hominis, 
Stupent membra, pallent ora, 

decor abit corporis. 


Presto sunt et cogitatus, 
verba, cursus, opera, 

Et pre oculis nolentis 
glomerantur omnia : 

Illuc tendat, huc se vertat, 
coram videt posita. 


Torquet ipsa reum suum 
mordax conscientia, 

Plorat acta corrigendi 
defiuxisse tempora, 

Plena luctu caret fructu 
sera poenitentia, 


Falsa tune dulcedo carnis 
in amarum vertitur, 

Quando brevem voluptatem 
perpes poena sequitur : 

Jam quod magnum credebatur 
nil fuisse cernitur. 


Queso, Christe rex invicte, 
tu succurre misero, 

Sub extrema mortis hora 
quum jussus abiero, 

Nullum in me jus tyranno 
prebeatur impio. 

Cadat princeps tenebrarum, 
cadat pars tartarea ; 

Pastor ovem jam redemptam 
tunc reduc ad patriam, 

Ubi te videndi causa 
perfruar in szcula.’ 


‘O last day of life, thou mak’st me 


With an awful terror shake, 

Grieves the heart, the reins are loosened, 
And the chastened vitals quake, 

As the anxious mind depicteth 
What the shape is thou wilt take. 


For who is there can foreshadow 
That dread spectacle of fear, 
When, life’s journey well-nigh over, 
From flesh-trammels to be clear 
The enfechled spirit struggles, 
And the end is drawing near? 


Feeling dies, the tongue grows rigid, 
And the eyes dissolve in death ; 
Palpitates the patient’s bosom, 
Gasps his husky throat for breath ; 
Limbs are numb and lips grow pallid, 
Whilst all beauty vanisheth. 


Present are old thoughts and sayings, 
Habits formed, and actions done ; 

And, as an unwelcome vision, 
Crowd upon him every one: 

Turn he hither, stretch he thither, 
From his sight they ne’er are gone. 


Conscience’ self with gnawing twinges 
Racks within his guilty breast, 

He laments the fitting seasons 
For amendment that are past : 

Full of grief, but wholly fruitless, 
Proves his penitence at last. 


Then the flesh’s seeming sweetness 
Into bitterness is turned, 

When the endless penance follows 
By its short-lived pleasures earned, 

What he once thought great, already 
To be nothing is discerned. 

Christ, unconquered King, I pray Thee 
Be a sinner’s help and tower ; 

When my summons for departure 
I receive at death’s last hour, 

O’er me let the impious tyrant 
Arrogate no sovereign power. 


Let the Prince of Darkness perish, 
Neither let hell’s kingdom stand ; 

Shepherd! Thou Thy sheep, now ransomed, 
Lead back to its fatherland. 

Where I may enjoy for ever 
Seeing Thee so close at hand.’ 
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We conclude with two specimens of medieval sacred verse 
from unknown poets. We will venture upon translations of 
them, although we despair of presenting in any degree the 
exquisite simplicity and ‘tender grace’ of the originals. The 
first is a hymn on the Incarnation, printed for the first time by 
Dr. Neale in his volume of Sequences.* 


‘Letare, puerpera, ‘In thy joyful childbirth show 








Leto puerperio ; 
Cujus pura viscera 
Feecundantur Filio : 


Lacte fluunt ubera 

Cum pudoris lilio: 
Membra fovens tenera 

Virgo lacte proprio. 
Patris Unigenitus, 

Per quem fecit omnia, 
Hic degit humanitus 


Sub matre paupercula : 


Ibi sanctos angelos 
Reficit letitia : 
Hic sitit et esurit 
Degens in infantia. 
Thi regit omnia ; 
Hic a matre regitur : 
Tbi dat imperia ; 
Hic ancille subditur: 
Tbi summi culminis 
Residet in solio ; 
Hic legatus fasciis 
Vagit in presepio. 

O homo, considera, 
Revocans memorise 
Quanta sunt hee opera 
Divine clementiz. 


Non desperes veniam, 
Si multum deliqueris : 
Ubi tot insignia 
Caritatis videris. 
Sub Matris refugio 
Fuge, causa venie : 
Nam tenet in gremio 
Fontem indulgentiz. 


Hane salutes seepius 
Cum spei fiducia : 
Dicens flexis genibus, 

Ave plena gratia ! 


ett 


Heartfelt joy, thou pregnant one ; 
Whose unspotted womb is now 
Teeming with the Eternal Son. 


Spotless lily, thy breasts fill, 

Nor is maidenhood defiled, 
With thine own milk, virgin still, 

Thou doth feed thy little Child. 
He, the Only Son, by whom 

God tie Father aii things made 
In a lowly mother’s home 

With our nature clad, is laid. 


There to look upon His face, 
Is of Angel Hosts the bread ; 
Here He holds an infant’s place, 
Thirsts and hungers, and is fed. 


There as king of all He lives, 
Here His Mother’s word obeys ; 
There supreme commands He gives, 
Here His life His handmaid sways. 


There on heaven’s highest throne, 
Glorious in His strength appears ; 

Here is swathed with many a moan, 
And in manger laid with tears. 


Ponder well, O man, in thought 
Bringing back to memory 

These transcendent wonders wrought 
By divinest clemency. 


Never let despair prevail, 
Many though thy sins may be, 
When thou goest o’er the tale 
Of God’s wondrous charity. 


To the Mother go for grace, 
To her side for pardon fly, 
Nestling close to her sweet face, 
See the fount of clemency. 
Oft salute her lovingly, 
Give to doubt and fear no place ; 
Meckly kneeling on thy knee, 
Say, “ Hail, Mary, full of grace!” 


* *Ex Missali Noviomensi,’—Sequentia, p. 10. 
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Once the milk from thy pure breast 
Stayed His tears and infant cries, 
Now for us, with sin oppressed, 
When thou plead’st, His anger flies. 


Jesu! through Thy Mother’s prayers, 
Look on us with pitying eye, 

Heal our souls, and make us heirs 
Of Thy blissful realms on high.’ 


Quondam flentis lacrymas 

Sedabas uberibus : 
Nunc iratum mitigas 

Pro nostris excessibus, 
Jesu, lapsos respice 

Piz Matris precibus ; 

Emendatos effice 

Dignos cceli civibus.’ 


M. Nicolas well asks, ‘Ou est la poésie si elle n’est pas la 
dans sa plus vivante réalité et sa plus touchante expression ?’ * 
It is like a picture of Fra Angelico’s done into verse. 

The following very beautiful little poem, which we take from 
Mone’s collection, is in a different strain. 


‘Filii preesentia 
Mater destituta, 
Gabrielem nuntium 
Sic est allocuta : 


“ Ave plena gratia” 

Mihi protulisti ; 

Nune amaritudine 
Sum repleta tristi. 


Subsequenter inquiens 
“Dominus est tecum ;” 

Heu jacet in tumulo, 
Non est ultra mecum. 


‘Gone her Son, the Mother 
Wept alone, alone; 
And to angel Gabriel 


Thus did make her moan: 
“ Once thy voice did greet me, 


‘Full of grace, all hail !’ 
Now, all full of sorrow, 
T lament and wail. 


“ Next, ‘ the Lord is with thee’ 


In my ear did sound: 
Now He is far from me, 
Lying in the ground. 








Omnis benedictio, * All the words of blessing, 
Quam tu spopondisti, That to me were said, 

Mihi fit contraria Now are turned to mourning, 
Propter mortem Christi.’ For my Son is dead.”’ 


Mone prints this poem from a MS. of the fourteenth century ; 
but it was probably composed somewhat earlier. 

During the last hundred and fifty years of the Middle Ages, if 
we reckon them to close with the taking of Constantinople in 1453, 
Latin poetry was in full decadence. The old founts of inspira- 
tion seemed to have run dry. Sinai and Calvary were deserted 
for Parnassus and Olympus. The Renaissance was the grave 
of medieval literature. In the new era imitation takes the 
place of invention, pedantry of inspiration; for an Adam of 
St. Victor, or a Jacopone, we have a Vida and a Sannazaro. 
Soon the impure hand of the renascent paganism was laid upon 
the offices of religion, and at one time the scheme was officially 
entertained of replacing the whole existing body of Breviary 














* ‘La Vierge Marie,’ tom. iii. p. 286. We adopt M. Nicolas’ reading of the 
second line of the penultimate stanza. 
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hymns by new compositions, in the spirit, metre, and lan- 
guage of classical Rome. It was to Zacharias Ferrerius that 
Clement VII. entrusted the task of manufacturing the desiderated 
verses, and the following doxology, a mere parody of Horace, 
may serve as a specimen of his ‘nova politissimaque carmina’:— 
‘Unus est divum sacer imperator, 
Triplicis forme, facie sub una, 
Qui polum, terras, tumidosque fluctus 
Temperat alti.’ 


Ferrerius published his book with the Papal approbation, and 
Clement authorized the use of his compositions by the clergy in 
the divine office, but, according to Merati, no one availed 
himself of the permission, which is much to be wondered at, for 
the new poetry was certainly in full harmony with the spirit of 
the age. Unfortunately, however, the versifiers of the Renais- 
sance did not confine themselves to the production of turgid 
bombast of their own. The ecclesiastical authorities, if unable 
to get rid altogether of the Breviary hymns, were determined to 
‘reform’ them, that is, to reduce them to classical style and metre ; 
and for this purpose they called to their aid from time to time 
the most approved pedants of the day. It is not necessary for 
us to give here the details of the Procrustean treatment which was 
pursued ; and we gladly pass over the miserable tale, how the 
most beautiful and venerable verses suffered amputation, elonga- 
tion, incision, and excision, at the hands of men whose highest 
accomplishment was to 


‘Torture one poor word a thousand ways.’ 


It was in the pontificate of Urban VIII. that the hymns in the 
Offices of the Latin Church assumed the form in which they 
have been since current. Three members of the Society of 
Jesus, Famianus Strada, Tarquinius Gallucius, and Hieronymus 
Petruccius, were entrusted with the task of reducing them ‘ad 
bonum sermonem et metricas leges.’ A few escaped with very 
slight alteration; the great majority suffered a process of re- 
casting, the result being not unlike that achieved by Borrimini 
in St. John Lateran, or Fuga in Sta. Maria Maggiore. As Arch- 
bishop Trench justly observes, ‘ wellnigh the whole grace and 
beauty and even vigour of the compositions have disappeared 
in the transformation.’ It was in Urban’s time, too, that most 
of the new hymns were added to the Breviary, although some 
are of later date. These compositions do not, in strictness, fall 
within our present subject, and there is little to tempt one to 
an excursion among them; for in their frigid artificiality and 
tasteless pedantry they represent the last stage of poetical —— 
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Art. [X.—Reminiscences, chiefly of Oriel College and _ the 
Oxford Movement. By the Rev. Thomas Mozley, M.A., 
formerly Fellow of Oriel, &c. 2 vols. London, 1882. 


HESE volumes deal with a subject which, alike in its 
general and in its particular interest, has a peculiar 
fascination for the modern reader. Merely as vivid reminis- 
cences of Oxford life fifty years ago, they would possess a 
great charm for a generation from which that life seems to be 
passing away. ‘The Oxford of Mr. Mozley’s early manhood has 
been reformed into a very different institution. In those days it 
was a place in which a body of intelligent and vigorous men 
were thrown together, to live in common for many of the best years 
of their life, to make the best they could of each other, to work 
together, dine together, manage a common property together, 
and in a word pursue together substantially the same aims 
under the same conditions. It was a mode of association which 
brought into a strong light the moral and intellectual qualities 
of men. Nothing shows more what a man is made of, than thus 
being compelled to live side by side with his fellows and work 
with them. It is the same kind of conditions under which the 
Bar and the Army are found to be such tests and schools of 
character. It is something like matrimony ; and though the 
association is not so close, it is generally—not always—an 
association with rougher materials, and therefore a sterner test. 
We have read of some State in which there was a peculiar law 
of divorce. Two people could be divorced at their pleasure, 
subject only to one preliminary condition, They must first of 
all live together for a month in one room, with only one bed, 
one chair, one table, one book, one knife and fork, and so on. 
{f at the end of that time they still wished for a divorce, they 
had their way. But the calculation was that within so close a 
cage, and compelled for a month to consult each other at every 
turn, they would have found out each other’s good points as well 
as bad ones, and have learned the secret of common life. The 
Fellows of a College in the old days were much in this condi- 
tion. For some years, at all events, they had somehow or 
other to live together within four sides of a quadrangle, if not 
within four walls, and make the best of each other. The result, 
according to the old song, was ‘ the way they have in the Navy, 
the way they have in the Army, the way they have in the 
Varsity. A wonderful amount of characteristic life was 
developed under such conditions, and men learned to know and 
understand each other with singular clearness and penetration. 
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All this is now passing away—whether for good or harm we 
will not discuss. Mr. Mozley observes in this book that people 
who set a system going forget that, when once set on foot, 
it will work in its own way, and develop results which are 
often the last they expected or intended. There could not 
be a better illustration than in the change which is now 
passing over Oxford. The old system did not move fast enough 
for the young fellows and tutors who have had things all 
their own way for the last twenty years; so they agitated 
till they got a new Commission which was to reconstruct 
the University and Colleges on progressive lines. Above all 
things they were to get rid of the old class of Fellows who 
were obstructive or idle, and make way for the endowment of 
research and similar novelties. Accordingly the Commission cut 
down to seven years the tenure of ordinary fellowships, and esta- 
blished ‘ official fellowships,’ to be held by married men, living, 
of course, outside the College. The result, already apparent, is 
that every College will have on its staff two or three Fellows who 
are fixtures for the term of their lives, and a few young ones 
who are told, by the very terms of their fellowship, that they 
have no permanent connection with the institution. Such an 
organization, to all probable calculation, is hardly likely to con- 
duce to that mobility and elasticity which was intended by the 
promoters of the scheme. The old Fellows, ever growing 
older, will be always on the spot, keeping up the same traditions 
and working on the same lines, and it will be strange if the 
younger birds of passage think it worth while to take much 
pains to thwart them. But, however this may be, the old Society 
will be gone. There will be none of the old close association 
to bind the men together, and compel them to understand one 
another and make the most of their mutual capacities. The 
married Fellows will have a closer association to interest them 
in their own homes than within the College walls, and the old 
College life will no longer be possible. Whatever the gains, 
the reality of which remains to be seen, the loss will be incon- 
testable in the absence of the old training and of the old healthy 
rivalry. The permanent residents in Oxford will have to live 
to please their wives and not to please each other; and, though 
the occupation may prove more agreeable, it may be doubted 
whether it will develop such characteristic qualities. 

There could not be a better illustration of this than Mr, 
Mozley’s book. It is, in great measure, a gallery of portraits, 
vividly and even brilliantly sketched, of the remarkable body of 
men who were connected with Oriel College for about half a 
century of its most famous period. The book is a succession 
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of short chapters, each about the length of a leading article, 
most of them depicting the appearance, the habits, the capacities, 
and characters, of a number of men who for two generations 
have played a leading part in English thought and life. Nothing 
but intimate daily association could have enabled even a genius 
like that of Mr, Mozley to hit them off with such distinctness 
and accuracy. But he and they were for the most part Fellows, 
or Gentleman Commoners, or undergraduates, of the same 
College; even if of different Colleges, they lived in the same 
University under similar conditions; he saw them going out 
and coming in, he dined with them, spent evenings with them, 
worked side by side with them, managed business with them, 
for years. All their characteristic and tell-tale traits fell under 
his daily observation, and he came to know them as well as, or 
perhaps better than, himself. It is impossible to know men 
with this intimacy and thoroughness, when the greater part 
of their lives is passed, like that of married men, in society 
to which you are an outsider, among people whom you only see 
on certain formal occasions, and whom you are not continually 
dealing with. Even, therefore, if we had no other occasion for 
welcoming this book, we could not but rejoice to have such a 
vivid picture of a kind of life which has played so large a 
part in English society, drawn at the very time and in the very 
College when perhaps it reached its culmination. Mr. Mozley 
depicts it not only with very rare powers of observation and of 
description, but with the keen appreciation of sympathy and of 
close attachment. As we read his pages, we live in the Oxford and 
the Oriel of his day. We follow all its social politics, slight as 
they may seem, with the interest of real human life ; we discern 
how all the little details developed characters and determined 
careers, and see before us, in scores of instances, that constant 
action and reaction of individuals and circumstances, out of 
which the drama of life is developed. 

But these volumes have a more special and a deeper interest. 
The society into which they introduce us is that which pro- 
duced in England the chief religious and social movement—or 
rather movements—of this century. The title page tells us that 
the Reminiscences deal chiefly with ‘Oriel College and the 
Oxford Movement.’ They cover the whole period, in fact, of 
Newman’s life and work within the Communion of the English 
Church. The second chapter begins with Newman’s parent- 
age and early education, and describes the commencement 
of his University career; and the last ends, too abruptly, 
with the author’s final decision not to follow his great leader 
to Rome, nearly forty years ago. Mr. Mozley, who be- 
came 
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came Fellow of Oriel in 1829, had been one of Newman’s 
earliest pupils as an undergraduate, was intimately associated 
with him through the whole period of his Oxford career, and 
married his sister. He can tell us therefore of Newman in all 
his aspects up to the moment when the Church of Rome 
absorbed his individuality and made him part of a machine. 
Side by side with him we have portraits of all the fellow-workers 
in that great upheaval. One by one, Copleston, Whately, 
Hawkins, Keble, Arnold, Blanco White, the Wilberforces, 
Hook, the Marriotts, the Froudes, Routh, Palmer, Pusey, 
Sewell, Denison, Neale, Golightly, and many others, all pass 
before us, in the utmost distinctness, as well as in their 
relations to each other. But in thus describing one great 
Oxford movement, Mr. Mozley gives us no little insight 
into that which succeeded it. Nothing would exhibit more 
clearly the natural transition from the Tractarian movement 
to the Rationalistic on the one side and the Ritualistic on the 
other. If the book tells us the strength of the men who led 
the original movement, it makes not less plain the weakness, 
the false methods, and the impatience, which wrecked it in the 
end, and led to results so opposed to its objects. Combining 
it with Newman’s ‘Apologia,’ and the other contributions 
which have of late years been made to this remarkable history, we 
have a picture such as is rarely attainable of a striking historic 
development ; and the lessons it teaches ought to do some good 
by sobering the enthusiastic dreams of religious and philo- 
sophical partisans. Mr. Mozley possesses what has been said to 
be an indispensable requisite for describing the true character 
of a faith—the advantage of having been both within and 
without the circle of worshippers. This is not indeed an 
advantage in the case of a true faith; but it is no doubt indis- 
pensable in the case of an erroneous one. After sailing before 
the wind of the Tractarian movement till middle life, 
Mr. Mozley, as we have said, declined to go further, and put 
back to port ; and since then, for the best years of his life, he has, 
as he tells us mysteriously again and again, enjoyed larger 
means of influence and taken part in a larger world. As he 
tells us very freely so much about himself and other people, 
there can be no harm in saying plainly what is well known in 
the literary world, that his new and larger sphere was that of 
the leading columns of the ‘Times,’ in which he developed a 
power and brilliancy almost unique in such work. He has 
therefore seen the ecclesiastical world and a large part of the 
political alike from within and from without, and it is as a 
man of the world, and with its cool criticism, as well as in the 
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capacity of a Tractarian grown wiser, that he tells us the story 
of the Oxford transformation scene. 

But while we thus welcome the book, we must do so subject 
to one rather grave protest. It is an innovation, which, to say 
the least, ought not to be followed, on the recognized pro- 
prieties of biography and autobiography. It deals with living 
persons in a manner which is only excusable, if excusable at 
all, on the ground that the portion of their lives of which it 
treats is in a manner dead to themselves, and belongs to an his- 
toric past. That, at least, we can believe, is the point of view 
from which Mr. Mozley introduces us so intimately into the 
personal life and habits of his great brother-in-law, still living, 
and of several other persons, not all of whom have similarly 
passed into another sphere of existence. The book is full of 
stories and personal observations, which it is very well to repeat 
to intimate friends in the discreet confidence of conversation, 
but which it has hitherto been the rule not to make public 
property during the lifetime of the persons concerned—or 
indeed of their immediate relations. Mr. Mozley, with all his 
geniality, has a keen eye for the weaknesses, oddities, and even 
faults of his friends, and it will be strange if he does not find 
that he has touched some sore points. Already a rather dis- 
paraging story which is told of the late Sir James Stephen has 
elicited a protest from his son, the present Judge, and has been, 
in fact, exploded by a concatenation of evidence which only a 
lawyer would know how to bring to bear on his point. It may 
be charitably hoped that Mr. Muzley’s memory has been similarly 
inaccurate in one or two other spicy stories. Now that the book 
is public property, the information it gives us must needs be 
accepted and made the most of, and it would be ungracious to 
look too curiously into the mouth of so good a gift horse. But 
the precedent is a bad one, and it is a duty to the public and the 
world of letters to draw attention to the fact. Mr. Mozley tells 
us that, on sending the greater part of it to the publishers, he 
wrote to Cardinal Newman to acquaint him with the fact, lest 
he should hear it first from any other quarter, enclosing the titles 
of the first ninety-nine chapters, but with no account of the 
text. The Cardinal, he says, ‘acknowledged my letter with his 
invariable kindness, only reminding me that even where the 
persons named in my headings were no longer here, there were 
survivors and friends whose feelings had to be respected.’ We 
cannot but think it is matter for regret that Mr. Mozley did not 
take this warning more to heart. He tells us, with good reason, 
that he felt he had really valuable reminiscences which ought 
not to be lost. He felt himself bound to give a testimony. But, 
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as he says himself, why could he not wait, anyhow, ‘tili the 
Cardinal is history and fair prey to the biographers’? After 
several special pleas he concludes: ‘the sum is, one cannot 
wait for ever.’ But that is no answer at all. Mr. Mozley, with 
his unique powers of description, has, no doubt, done the world 
a great service by writing his reminiscences before it was too 
late. But he was under no necessity of publishing them imme- 
diately. Many a valuable memoir or autobiography has been 
kept back for years, until the time came when it could be pub- 
lished without risk of hurting or vexing other people. In this 
instance, Cardinal Newman, who is the person most concerned, 
can certainly have nothing to complain of as to the spirit in 
which he is treated, for he has never been represented to the 
world in a more generous light; but it is another question 
whether it is fitting that some of the most intimate characteristics 
of himself and his friends should be unveiled to the public in 
his lifetime, and without his express consent. 

But whether all this ought to have been done or not, done it 
is ; and whether as an account of old Oxford, or of Newman and 
his followers, or as a collection of shrewd and witty observations 
on a varied experience of men and manners, or as a brilliant 
literary work, these volumes cannot but fascinate public attention. 
Mr. Mozley, moreover, makes such an open and generous acknow- 
ledgement of the weaknesses, errors, and incapacities, of which 
he is himself conscious, as to disarm censure or criticism. 
There are many passages, marked by a manly humility, in which 
he seems to desire simply to set himself straight with the world 
before leaving it ; and we seem to be reading a book of con- 
fessions in the old and worthiest sense of the phrase. It is the 
record of a life of very hard and modest, but enthusiastic 
work, and is itself a vivid illustration of a point on which Mr. 
Mozley forcibly dwells—the rare generosity of spirit which 
marked the men who made the Oxford movement. ‘There can 
seldom,’ he says, ‘have occurred in the history of the world 
such an example of many men of high qualities and undeniable 
promise, bringing their respective powers and opportunities to 
a religious cause, not clearly defined, and affording no earthly 
inducement whatever.’ It was an age when everybody was 
wanting to rise, when new careers had been opened to the middle 
classes, and ambition was everywhere commended. But ‘ when 
the trumpet of no uncertain sound, as it seemed, was heard at 
Oxford, a direction was given, and no more’ (vol. ii. p. 3.) :— 

‘All were to retrace their steps to an age of which they knew 
nothing, except that it was in every respect the very contrary of that 
we live in. As far as any hope of comfort, luxury, or splendour, was 
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concerned, it was a march to the North Pole, the Equator, or nowhere 
at all, That a dozen men with golden fortunes should abandon them 
for such an enterprise would be something ; but hundreds did so, and 
if I name a few, many of my readers could easily and immediately 
double or quadruple the list.’ 


Mr. Mozley shared the spirit he thus sympathetically describes, 
and he will retain a place in the ‘constellation’ on which he 
pronounces the following touching eulogy (vol. ii. p. 14) :— 


‘As I tell these names, and feebly recount their services, other 
names, and other still pierce through the haze of many years. The 
constellation grows, and brightens, and surrounds me. Some have 
gone their way and I have gone mine. There has been failure and 
shortcoming ; decay of mental power, and diminution of lustre, not 
without touch of sadder infirmity. There have been mistakes, mis- 
calculations, and extravagances, with humbling and mortifying con- 
sequences. But in no like cause, or like number or kind of men, was 
there ever less to be remembered with shame. If I may estimate 
them by the measure of my own feelings, they are all good and true 
men ; they are a goodly company that will never wholly part, and 
what they lack of present unity or other fulfilment, they will here- 
after enjoy.’ 

The whole book, from beginning to end, centres around 
Cardinal Newman. It opens with an account of his family and 
early years, and adds some interesting particulars to what the 
Cardinal himself has stated in his ‘Apologia.’ In that auto- 
biography, we are told, Dr. Newman has not done justice to his 
early adventures and sallies into the domains of thought, 
politics, fancy, and taste (vol, i. p. 14) :— 

‘He very early mastered music as a science, and attained such a 
proficiency on the violin that, had he not become a Doctor of the 
Church, he would have been a Paganini. At the age of twelve he 
composed an opera. He wrote in albums, improvised masques and 
idyls, and only they who see no poetry in “ Lead, kindly light,” or in 
the “ Dream of Gerontius,” will deny that this divine gift entered 
into his birthright.’ 

It seems that Newman was intended for the law, and kept 
some terms at Lincoln’s Inn, and his course was diverted to a 
University life and to theology by domestic misfortunes, The 
one thing which Mr. Mozley describes as marking him every- 
where and in all circumstances was his deep religious convic- 
tion, and earnestness of moral purpose. This is the first and 
last impression left on the mind by these pages. With a 
mention of Newman’s ‘ conversion’ they practically begin, and 
the last pages of the volume contain a letter which he wrote 
to the author in 1832, urging him in the simplest and most 
earnest 
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earnest appeal to make a more serious use of his time and 
talents. Out of this influence, and not out of any deliberate 
resolve to assert a special theological system, it is plain that the 
movement grew. It is not a little curious that the Oriel School 
of the Tractarians was a reaction against a former Oriel School, 
which was a predominant force in the University during 
Newman’s earlier years. It is true, Keble was there, and the 
present venerable Provost, Canon Hawkins, was also a Tutor. 
But Copleston, the Provost of that day, and Whately, afterwards 
Archbishop of Dublin, are described as exercising a pre- 
dominant influence alike in the College and in the University, 
and this influence was distinctly rationalizing and destructive. 
The most prominent talkers, preachers, and writers in the 
College seemed, we are told, ‘to be always undermining, if 
not actually demolishing, recorded traditions and institutions ; 
and, whether they were preaching from the University pulpit, or 
arguing in common room, or issuing pamphlets on passing 
occasions, even faithful and self-reliant men felt the ground 
shaking under them,’ The Oriel sect of that day was described 
as Noetic—whatever, says Mr. Mozley, that may mean—and the 
Fellows of the College were baited in other societies for their 
supposed pretence to intellectual superiority, But there was 
something more than intellectual restlessness in its character. 
A set of lectures were read every year in Chapel, nicknamed 
the ‘ Bossies’ from their founder Dr. Bosworth ; and the MS. was 
handed down from lecturer to lecturer year by year. When it 
came to Mr. Mozley’s turn to deliver them, the MS. in use was 
the production of the old Oriel or Noetic School, and, having to 
read them with care for his purpose, he was much disturbed to 
find that they explained away the orthodox meaning of the 
doctrine of the Trinity. He worked all night ‘in the vain 
attempt to find expressions compatible with the Creeds and with 
the general drift of the MS.,’ but had to confess his failure, and 
handed the work over to another Fellow. Whately more par- 
ticularly, ‘in his lofty eminence of free speculation,’ regarded the 
High Church and Low Church of his day ‘ as equal bigotries.’ 
He figures in Mr. Mozley’s reminiscences as a robust and ruth- 
less reasoner, or rather arguer, prepared to bring every principle 
and every faith to the test of a hard dialectic. Newman, we 
are told, used to say that ‘ Whately’s Logic was a most interest- 
ing book, but that there was one thing not to be found in it, 
and that was logic ;’ on which Mr. Mozley remarks that every 
man in these days is his own logician. But Newman may have 
meant that Whately could only see broad effects, and had no 
eye for the delicacies of analysis which make the real diffi- 
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culties alike of logic and of life. At any rate, his rough and 
peremptory intellect seems to have tyrannized in Oxford, much as 
it afterwards did in Dublin; and when Newman entered, as a ‘shy 
probationer,’ in 1823, unaffectedly deferential.to his seniors, 
few of them could have believed that he was destined to dis- 
place Whately’s influence. Mr. Mozley tells very well the 
familiar story of Hook’s sermon on the words—for they are not 
a text, but a fragment of one— Hear the Church ;’ but he does 
not mention Whately’s witty suggestion for a reply, and it 
is not without its significance in this connection. Why, said 
Whately, the best reply to that would be to take a little more 
of the text: ‘If a man neglect to hear the Church, let him.’ 
That was very much Whately’s own attitude at this time, the 
attitude of Oxford in general and of the world at large. A 
despised body of Evangelicals met at St. Edmund’s Hall, and 
had a few sympathizers, Newman among them. But certainly 
at that day Whately’s form of the text in question com- 
manded far more sympathy than Hook’s. 

At first, however, Newman and Whately worked together ; 
Whately as Principal of St, Alban’s Hall, and Newman as 
Vice-Principal ; but a time came ‘when they were in the same 
city for seven years, passing one another in the streets with- 
out even recognition.’ It is Mr. Mozley’s main task to tell us, 
with many pieasant digressions, how this great reaction came 
to pass. The process was undesigned and unexpected enough ; 
and the whole history would probably have been averted but 
for one trivial point of detail, as it might seem. One morning, 
in 1826, Newman received a short note from Dr, Lloyd, the 
Regius Professor of Divinity, asking him to step across to Christ 
Church. On his opening the door, Dr. Lloyd asked his age. 
‘ Five-and-twenty,’ was the answer. ‘Get away, you boy; I 
don’t want you,’ was all the explanation vouchsafed. The fact 
was that Dr. Lloyd had been asked to select a Tutor for Prince 
George of Cumberland, but he was restricted to men who were 
twenty-seven years of age. The result was that Jelf, the late 
Principal of King’s College, was selected, and Newman became 
Tutor at Oriel in Jelf’s place. But ‘what if Newman had 
become the adviser of the Court of Hanover, and of all the 
smaller German States?’ We are told that his politics 
occupy an earlier place in the memory of his pupils than 
his theology, ‘ for he had analysed the Constitution and history 
of every State in the world, ancient or still existing.’ But 
this incident was really the first turning-point of his career, 
for it decided his vocation as Tutor of his College, in which 
capacity the foundation of his subsequent influence was laid. 
Copleston 
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Copleston soon resigned the Provostship, on becoming Bishop 
of Llandaff and Dean of St. Paul’s ; and Hawkins was elected in 
his place, in great measure through Newman’s influence. Some 
other changes in the staff of the College occurred almost at the 
same time, and the result was that, in 1828, Newman found 
himself ‘in a college at that time held to be in the very front 
of academic progress, with some half-dozen very important, 
intractable personages just cleared away, with a Provost who 
owed his election to him; himself Tutor, and with two other 
Tutors, Robert Wilberforce and Richard Froude, entirely de- 
voted to him.’ Before very long, he and his friends proposed a 
change in the system of tuition which would extend the subjects 
of study, and would involve more exact regard to the character 
and special gifts of each undergraduate and a closer relation 
between him and his Tutor. The Provost was not prepared for 
such a change, apprehending, we are told, in addition to other 
objections, that he would lose control over the tuition. So he 
took the strong measure of informing the Tutors that no more 
pupils would be assigned to them, and that until younger 
Fellows came on to supply their places, he would provide 
Lecturers to do the work. The lesmoer he engaged was 
Hampden, the author of the ‘Bampton Lectures’ which sub- 
sequently occasioned so much disturbance. Hampden was 
an able man and a good tutor; but his mind was cast in 
Whately’s school, and, though great injustice was done him 
in the manner his Lectures were condemned unread, it was 
a true instinct which prompted Newman and his friends 
to regard them as fatally opposed to their system. The fact 
is, Hampden was maintaining the succession of the old 
Oriel School, having formerly been a Fellow of the College; 
and the rationalistic school of a later date was the natural 
successor of the men whom Newman and his party for a 
time overrode. The consequence of his return to Oriel and 
of the struggle with the Provost was, however, that Newman 
after a few months withdrew from the Tutorship; and soon 
his energies became concentrated on his duties as Vicar of 
St. Mary the Virgin, and on his studies. The characteristic, 
however, which is said to have marked him as a tutor adhered 
to him in every capacity and in every position. ‘It never was 
possible to be even a peng of an hour in his company with- 
out a man feeling himself to be invited to take an onward step 
sufficient to tax his energy or his faith, and Newman was sure 
to find out in time whether that onward step had been taken.’ 
Thus it was that, while other men were speculating and hesi- 
tating amidst the perplexities of the time, a was moving 
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and acting; and, as is always the case in life, the man who had 
the courage to take the lead, and the energy to maintain it, led 
the way. Life is very much like the hunting field. Most 
people want a lead over their fences; and a man who will 
give such a lead is sure to be followed. 

But Mr. Mozley proceeds to tell us of other influénces at work 
at that time. There is a graceful chapter about Frank Edge- 
worth, a Cambridge man, half-brother of the well-known Maria 
Edgeworth. Tle was a Charterhouse boy, like Mr. Mozley 
himself, and when he came to Oxford one day about this time the 
two had a long conversation together, in which he fairly struck 
at the roots of the faith which the Oxford men were taking so 
complacently for granted. Were the Fathers who quoted the 
Gospels men to enquire, or only anxious to believe? What do 
we know about them? Mr. Mozley confesses he knew nothing 
about them; and this was the condition of a young Fellow of 
Oriel, just about to take part in a grand crusade for restoring 
the ‘Church of the Fathers’ in this country. Then there was 
Blanco White, who was then very much at Oxford, and who was 
passing through some of the last stages in his restless and negative 
career. After all, Whately and his school had been trying to 
face fairly the reason and the facts of these momentous questions, 
and though the answers they propounded may have been some- 
times superficial, they were likely to go for at least as much in 
the long run as the convictions of men who based their faith 
on the Fathers and knew next to nothing about them. 

But there were elements of a far stranger world still surviving. 
We are taken on a digression, to make acquaintance with a man 
whose portrait is introduced with the too appropriate observation 
that ‘there are men who are interesting from their associations, 
but whom no associations can redeem.’ This man was Joseph 
Pickford, who had been elected Fellow of Oriel in the last 
century, chiefly in order that he might discharge the part of the 
drudge in a rearrangement of the Oriel Library, which had 
become necessary: He accomplished that work, but was all his 
lifetime washing down his throat the dust which he had inhaled 
in the operation. ‘ The necessity increased—nay it never ended.’ 
This is his description of the life of the Fellows of Oriel about 
the year 1800: 


‘ As his memory went back to the last century, and he was con- 
temporary, more or less, with Mant, Beeke, Copleston, and other 
remarkable men, I asked him one day for some account of the Oriel 
life of those days—that is, before and after 1800. He began, “ We 
lived loosely—I may say, luxuriously.” Of course, by the former 
word he only meant a rather free-and-easy life, without formality or 
strict 
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strict rules. Such were his habits at this time that an ordinary High 
Table dinner would seem to him a wasteful 1 . However, he 
went on. They dressed for dinner at three o’clock. After dinner 
they went to the common room, so he declared, and had pipes and 
ale.: Then they walked up and down High Street till five, when they 
read and wrote in their rooms till seven or eight. They then returned 
to the common room to play at cards, and drink brandy and water to 
a very late hour. There must have been supper in this programme, 
but I forget it. He declared he had seen some of them the worse for 
drink. If he could be made worse by anything himself, no doubt he 
was so too. He also declared there was no carpet in the common 
room, and that it was furnished with Windsor chairs. As the whole 
building was also just completed, it is possible the Fellows may have 
occupied their new quarters in this simple fashion for a short time. 
But most probably his recollections were a sad jumble, and he had 
misplaced persons and scenes.’ 


This strange being was quartered by his College on two 
livings, neither of which had a parsonage house, and conse- 
quently in neither of which he need reside. So he lived a 
miserable and selfish life in part of a house he possessed in 
Derby. ‘Such was a Fellow of Oriel, a contemporary of Mant 
and Copleston.’ : 

But we pass rapidly to pleasanter people, particularly to the 
gracious figure of Henry Thomas Ellacombe, one of the surviv- 
ing members of the Oriel group, one of ‘ that fortunate race— 
“sons of the gods” they may be truly called—that care for every- 
body and everything.’ An account of all the bells in Devonshire 
is mentioned as his most characteristic work ; but ‘ one could 
not be in Ellacombe’s company five minutes without learning 
something worth knowing, and in a distinct and positive form.’ 
Then we come to James Endell Tyler, long a Tutor, and 
all but Provost, of Oriel, who was for years rector of St. Giles- 
in-the-Fields, and whose combined influence and modesty is 
commemorated in the title of Endell Street. His parishioners 
wished to call it Tyler Street; ‘but his modesty or some 
personal affection prompted the substitution of Endell Street.’ 
There is another interesting memory of Oxford and of Newman 
in that street. The church that stands there serves as a chapel 
to the workhouse of St. Giles’s, and its erection was in great 
measure due to the exertions of the late Professor Brewer, who, 
after taking the highest honours at Oxford, was content to serve 
for years as chaplain of the workhouse. Another strange 
episode of the time was the residence of Hartley Coleridge as 
Probationer Fellow. His irregularities were incompatible with 
the necessities of College life, and he had to go. 

The Wilberforces are next mentioned as ‘ the largest and most 
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interesting family group in this history.’ Mr. Mozley’s affection 
is rather for Robert and Henry than for Samuel; and he has 
most characteristic stories to tell of them all. One of the best 


is the following (vol. i. p. 124) :— 


‘Many years after that period, when Henry had gone over to 
Rome, the two brothers, Samuel and Henry, gave a singular illustra- 
tion of their respective shares in the wisdom of the world. They 
made a trip to Paris. Immediately after they had left their hotel to 
return home, there came an invitation to the Tuileries. It was tele- 
graphed down the line, and brought them back to Paris, when they 
spent an evening at the Tuileries, and had a long talk with the 
Emperor. The Archbishop of Amiens was there, and engaged them 
to a reception at his palace, offering them beds. It was a very grand 
affair ; a splendid suite of rooms, brilliantly lighted, and all the good 
people of Amiens. The bedchambers and the beds were magnificent. 
Putting things together, and possibly remembering Timeo Danaos, 
the Anglican bishop came to the conclusion that his bed had probably 
not been slept in for some time or aired either. So he stretched 
himself down upon the coverlid in full canonicals, had a good night, 
and was all the better for it. Henry could not think it possible a 
Roman archbishop would do him a mischief, and fearlessly, or at least 
hopefully, entered between the sheets. He caught a very bad cold, 
and was ill for some time after.’ 


But an even more characteristic sketch of Samuel Wilberforce 
is afforded in another passage, which also affords an admirable 
instance of Mr. Mozley’s keen observation (pp. 126, 127) :— 


‘Henry Wilberforce occasionally went to public meetings for 
which he had received the usual circular invitation, and was frequently 
late. He was sure that, had he been in time, he would have been 
asked to take part in the proceedings, and as he was never without 
something to say, he was sorry to find himself in a crowd of listeners, 
perhaps disappointed listeners. He noticed, however, that his brother 
Samuel, though quite as liable to be behind time as himself, never- 


theless was always on the platform, and always a speaker. How- 


could this be? Samuel explained it straight. He was perfectly 
sure that he had something to say, that the people would be glad to 
hear it, and that it would be good for them. He was also quite 
certain of having some acquaintance on the platform. So imme- 
diately on entering the room he scanned the platform, caught some- 
body’s eye, kept his own eye steadily fixed upon his acquaintance, 
and began a slow movement in advance, never remitted an instant 
till he found himself on the platform. The people, finding their toes 
in danger, looked round, and seeing somebody looking hard and 
pressing onwards, always made way for him. By and by there would 
be a voice from the platform, “‘ Please allow Mr. Wilberforce to come 
this way,” or “Please make way for Mr. Wilberforce.” Such a 
movement of course requires great confidence, not to say self-appre- 
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ciation, but anybody who is honestly and seriously resolved to do 
good must sometimes put a little force on circumstances. I should 
doubt whether Henry ever tried to follow his brother’s example.’ 


Some shrewd remarks trace much of Samuel Wilberforce’s 
sone ape misfortunes in dealing with the world to the lack of 
a public school education. One result, we are told, of a private 
school education on the Wilberforces was their truthfulness. 
But this truthfulness was combined with an ignorance of the 
conventional standard of the world in such matters, and the 
consequence, according to Mr. Mozley, was that Samuel Wilber- 
force gained the reputation of untrustworthiness just because he 
was over-conscientious, or conscientious at the wrong time and 
in the wrong way. ‘The world has had many a fling at Bishop 
Wilberforce’s ingenuity and dexterity, but his veracity and 
faithfulness cannot be impugned. He said what he believed 
or felt, and was as good as his word.’ Mr. Mozley fully con- 
firms that fault in our public schools which it was Arnold’s 
great mission to abolish. In those days, he tells us, ‘ very few 
came out of a public school without learning the art of lying. 
There was no confidence with the masters, and lads who would 
have shuddered at the bare idea of lying to a schoolfellow 
thought nothing of inventing an excuse, or even fabricating a 
story, to a master, whom they regarded as their natural enemy.’ 
But, nevertheless, as he proceeds (vol. i. p. 114) :— 

‘It may be said that a public school boy, even if he cuts a knot 
with a good bold lie every now and then, on what custom holds to be 
the necessity of occasion, yet learns to manage the whole matter of 
truth better than he could at home or at a private tutor’s. He learns 
better to distinguish between truthful and false characters, true and 
false appearances, the genuine and the spurious in the coinage of 
morality, the words that mean and the words that don’t mean, the 
modes of action likely to bear good fruit, and the modes which only 
promise or pretend. Every public school boy can say how it was 
8. Wilberforce made some considerable mistakes, and how it was he 
acquired a reputation for sinuous ways and slippery expressions.’ 


Amidst these and many other interesting associations, 
Newman was gradually making his influence felt as Vicar of 
St. Mary’s. There was soon a large regular attendance there, 
and the sermons were something more than parochial. Under- 
graduates ‘went to hear the University preachers sometimes, 
the Vicar of St. Mary’s always.’ To St. Mary’s was attached 
the hamlet of Littlemore, three miles from Oxford, and 
Newman walked or rode there most days, almost always with 
some young friend, who greatly valued the privilege. His 
mother and two sisters came to live there and looked after 
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the schools, the charities and the sick people. There was stil} 
no open breach between him and the ie Church party. But 
his studies for the purpose of writing his book on the Arians 
made him feel that he was parting company from his old allies, 
and he began seriously to compare the character and tenets of 
the so-called ‘Evangelical School’ with those of the great An- 
glican Divines. He drew this comparison out under heads, 
and circulated it amongst his friends. Then came the Roman 
Catholic Relief Bill of 1829, which thoroughly aroused and 
alarmed Church feeling within the University. Sir R. Peel 
resigned his seat and Sir R. H. Inglis was elected in his stead ; 
and the effect was decisive and permanent. ‘ Newman’s feeling 
was that, since the world was going one way he would go another, 
and that the world had no right to complain if it compelled 
counter-action. There were, says Mr. Mozley, no other leaders 
or parties in the kingdom that Oxford men could look to, ‘ for 
the volcano of Reform was already heaving and roaring, on the 
eve of a grand eruption. With clouds and darkness about him, 
and the ground itself treacherous; not even knowing whither 
to direct his steps, Newman felt he had those about him that 
heard his voice, that were sensible of his guidance and grateful 
for it.’ Probably, Mr. Mozley thinks, he was dreaming of 
reconstituting the College on the old religious lines. His 
influence was more and more powerful in elections to Fellow- 
ships, and every election made in accordance with his lead is 
said to have justified itself by its results. Mr. Mozley himself 
was elected in 1829; and he avails himself of the opportunity 
to tell a story of a dream he long indulged, to the peril of his 
prospects, which throws a strange light on one of the most 
conspicuous influences of our time. This was nothing less 
than ‘a Darwinian dream of moral philosophy,’ and it was 
due to the influence of Mr. George Spencer, Secretary of the 
Derby Philosophical Association founded by Dr. Darwin, »nd 
father of Mr. Herbert Spencer. It had a family resemblance, 
according to Mr. Mozley, to the ‘System of Philosophy’ 
which that. writer has made so prominent. There was, we are 
told, an important difference between the two systems, in the 
fact that Mr. Mozley’s ‘ retained a Divine original and other 
incongruous elements.’ But it was based on a supposed appli- 
cation of the Baconian induction; and we might seem to be 
reading an account of Mr. Herbert Spencer’s own system in the 
following description: ‘The proposed mode of induction was such 
a steady contemplation and careful comparison of all sayings, 
laws, rules, maxims, or what not, as should gradually and com- 
pletely gather and harmonize all into a system, wherein are 
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would have its proper place and proportion, and thereby a fixed 
mathematical character.’ But we are informed that Mr. 
Mozley’s Reminiscences of Mr. George Spencer are almost 
as erroneous as those relating to Sir James Stephen, to which 
we have already referred. 

But to return to the course of feeling at Oxford, and the 
preparation for the movement. Mr. Mozley has some interesting 
remarks upon the religious state of the country prior to this 
critical period. People are apt, as he says, to speak very 
positively upon the matter, and the younger they are, the more 
they think they know about it. But it is evidently his own 
_— that it was much better than is generally believed. 

is own deep impression, left on him by all he saw and heard, 
is, ‘that there was a good deal of religion in the country at the 
beginning of this century, but that it had iittle opportunity of 
showing itself or of taking concerted action for any good 
purpose ; that the High Church found its scope in the regular 
course of the Pastoral office, and the Low Church in preaching 
its peculiar tenets, and in meetings or demonstrations of one 
sort or another.’ He contrasts the two Schools very much to 
the advantage of the High Church—so completely so, indeed, 
as to make us apply to him his own observation, that experience 
in such matters can only be local and personal. Nevertheless 
it was real experience so far as it went, and the followin 
contrast between the High Churchman and the Low Church- 
man of those days will at least serve to correct exaggerations 
which are too common on the other side (vol. i, p. 153): 


‘The difference of practice was quite as wide and distinct as the 
difference of doctrine. The High Church clergyman was seen daily 
in his parish ; he was visiting sick folk, or calling upon the genteeler 
ones; once in the thoroughfares he met everybody and exchanged a 
word with everybody. There was no appearance of pressing business 
about him; he was not bound to an appointment, booked for a meet- 
ing, or on his way to a coach-office. He might sometimes seem to be 
at an idle end, and even too accessible. But you saw him. If you 
wished, you had a talk with him; and if you wished more, a serious 
talk. He was well read, that is in comparison with his ordinary 
parishioners. He would sometimes be a polemic, and if so a peppery 
one. He would have small quarrels, and would look on dissenters 
invidiously and helplessly, not knowing what to do about them, and 
finding vent for wounded susceptibilities in peevish expressions. 
When Sunday came, he delivered a cut and dried sermon ; if he was a 
big fellow and had a strong voice, ore rotundo ; if not, in a monoto- 
nous tone, as much as to confess that what he was saying was hardly 
worth your attention. Yet there were very good and very ~— 
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High Church preachers in those days, but most of them were in rural 
districts... . 

‘It was the High Churchman who was pastor. The two things 
went together naturally, for the High Churchman assumed all in his 
parish to be his flock, all to be Christians—all on the road to heaven, 
though requiring much help, guidance, and stimulus. Of course he 
had to work quietly, There was no one to report or publish his 
talk. His best things were said to one at a time. A hard day’s 
work would not be known even to the next parish. Talking daily 
with poor country people, he became more and more like them, for we 
all grow like those we are most with. His sympathies preyed on his 
purse as well as his strength, and after a long spell of this work even 
an able man would become fit for it and for nothing more. 

‘The part of Evangelical preacher was the very opposite of all 
this. The great mass of the people committed to his care he assumed 
to be utterly bad or hopelessly good, that is hopelessly trusting to 
good works; or perhaps waiting for the day and hour when the 
divine call was to reach them. Anyhow, he could discard them alto- 
gether from his consideration. He had delivered his message and 
that was enough, for him at least. He could thus reserve his atten- 
tion for a few, and would naturally consult his tastes and preferences 
in the selection. Relieved thus from the dull reiteration of house to 
house work, and from close parochial duty generally, he became 
mobilised. He preached and heard preaching; he spoke from plat- 
forms and heard speeches; he came across missionaries, philan- 
thropists, and the flying staff of societies. He saw something of the 
higher, richer, and more educated classes. He was in the world, and 
he daily acquired more and more of that knowledge and of those 
manners that in the world make the chief difference between one man 
and another. The Evangelical preacher very soon discovered that 
his vocation was not in cottages and hovels, or in farm-houses, or in 
garrets and cellars far up or down, in dirty lanes and courts. Very 
soon, too, did he discover his own great spiritual superiority to the 
rank and file of the Church, consigned to the only drudgery they 
were capable of. 

‘These clergymen were known, while the others were unknown. 
Evangelical preachers were announced and paraded. The corners of 
the streets and the newspapers proclaimed their appointments and 
invited listeners from all quarters. They sought the most capacious 
and best situated churches, and long before the Oxford movement rich 
partisans were fast buying up the most important pulpits for them.’ 


Mr, Mozley’s impression of the system inculcated by these 
Evangelical preachers ‘after many years of such sermons, nay 
thousands of such sermons, with hardly any relief whatever,’ is 
that it put the character of our Lord entirely out of account, 
and that it reduced the Sermon on the Mount, all our Lord’s 
discourses, and all the moral arguments and exhortations of 
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St. Paul and the other Apostles, to ‘ mere carnalities that no real 
Christians need have anything to do with.’ Considering that 
Newman, as we have seen, was for years, and almost up to this 
very time, closely allied with the Evangelicals, it is difficult to 
believe that this can be anything like an adequate account of 
them. But Mr. Mozley’s impression is evidence of the fact 
that such was too often the character of their preaching, and 
certainly such an experience is enough to account for a 
vehement reaction. 

We must pass over many interesting details, and come to the 
actual birth of the movement. Mr. Mozley has a very good 
observation, that people rarely say anything about the universal 
movement which immediately preceded it in 1831. Every party, 
every interest, seemed suddenly to wake up under the stimulus 
of the Reform agitation, and to feel that the time had come 
when it must assert itself, make itself felt, and do its best, partly 
to save itself and partly to save the country. The Church could 
not stand still amidst this universal excitement. It, too, had 
to hold its own, and to show that it was good for some real 
work, It was warned to put its house in order, and churchmen 
were looking about on all sides for some basis of principles on 
which to stand firm and united, and from which to advance 
victoriously. But there was as yet no sign (vol. i. p. 275) :— 


‘ At such a time, when a thousand projectors were screaming from 
a thousand platforms, when all England was dinned with philanthropy 
and revolution, spirituality and reform, when the scissors and paste- 
pot were everywhere at work on the Prayer-book, when Whately was 
preparing to walk quietly over two Churches in Ireland, and Arnold 
was confidently hoping to surpass Bunsen’s scheme of universal com- 
prehension in England, Newman was laboriously working his way 
into the hitherto unvisited region of patristic theology, and closin 
his work almost before he had begun it, in order to accompany a sic 
friend to the Mediterranean, ond there pass the winter and spring, 
far from home, beyond the very tidings of the demolition to be any 
day begun.’ 

Newman’s companion in this Mediterranean cruise was 
Hurrell Froude, and he seems to have made up his mind by the 
time of his return to lead the way in asserting the claims of the 
Church of England, on the basis of her being a true represex- 
tative of ‘the Church of the Fathers,’ as he conceived it. He 
returned to England on July 9, 1833, and it was two months 
after, on September 9, that the first eight ‘ Tracts for the Times’ 
suddenly appeared. The hesitation which had preceded this 
decision in Newman’s mind is touchingly expressed in the well- 
known hymn ‘ Lead, kindly light,’ which was written during 
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the Mediterranean voyage. Those lines are striking expres- 
sions of the habit of mind which Mr. Mozley tells us was 
always characteristic of Newman, ever consulting the auspices, 
as it were, and expecting providential guidance. No one can 
fail to respond to the beautiful sentiment of the poem and of 
its expression. Yet we think there is much truth in some 
observations made upon it, and upon Newman’s whole course 
at this crisis, in a striking sermon by Dr. Salmon of Dublin, 
in his recently published volume, ‘ Non-miraculous Christianity 


and other Sermons’ (p. 163). He says :— 


‘I would venture to criticize lines we often hear sung in church, 
though that was hardly the use for which their author intended 
them— 
*“T do not ask to see 
The distant scene; one step enough for me.” 


The beautiful verses, of which they are part, have gone to the 
hearts of many who have keenly felt that human wisdom is all too 
feeble to guide them through the darkness in which they have to 
grope their way. And if no more is meant than that we must thank- 
fully use the light God has given us, without murmuring because He 
has not given us more, I have nothing to object. But if, when 
sufficient light has been given us, we take one step without looking 
where we shall next have to put our foot, this is mental indolence, 
not Christian faith. I make the remark, because I cannot help 
suspecting that the author’s own history illustrates the error I 
condemn, and that sometimes, when considering whether or not he 
would accept a principle, he rejected as a presumptuous looking too 
far forward the examination what consequences that acceptance 
would involve. Certain it is, that, since he joined the Church of 
Rome, he has had to acknowledge doctrines as true, which at the 
time he joined, and for some time after, he believed to be false. But 
he considers that, by his acknowledgment of the Church’s infalli- 
bility, he accepted not only all the doctrines she had propounded at 
the time, but also all that she might subsequently propound, and that 
he is now precluded from reopening the question. Had he then 
taken into account the possibility of these subsequent definitions at 
the time he made his acknowledgment, or had he set that question 
aside as a looking at the distant scene instead of to the one step he 
was about to take? If a chess-player made it a rule that he would 
never look more than one move forward, it is very likely that he 
would soon find all his subsequent moves forced consequences of that 


one, but not so likely that he would bring his game to a prosperous 
termination.’ 


We are disposed to think that these observations point to the 
essential weakness in the movement thus instituted. At this 
crisis, according to Mr. Mozley, ‘ Newman was laboriously 
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working his way into the hitherto unvisited region of patristic 
theology, and closing his work almost before he had begun it, in 
order to accompany a sick friend to the Mediterranean ;’ and 
yet, three months after his return, he invites all his friends to 
follow him into this region of patristic theology, and flies the 
flag of an imaginary Primitive Church on the old ship of the 
Church of England. Certainly it was a crisis, and a lead had 
to be given by some one; and Newman deserves all the honour 
of a eourageous leap in the dark. But that it was in the dark 
is as clear trom his own account of the matter in the ‘ Apologia’ 
as from what Mr. Mozley says; and Newman and the Church of 
England have been in some grave respects paying the penalty 
for that leap ever since. The truth unfortunately is, that at any 
critical juncture of affairs it is always much more easy, and much 
more effective for the moment, to proclaim a downright uncom- 
promising theory of some kind, than frankly to confess the case 
is not quite plain, and to hold firmly to such truth as you can test, 
acting with moderation, and maintaining the balance between 
conflicting realities and probabilities. ‘The latter was the hard 
and thankless, but grand and useful task, discharged by the 
English Reformers of the sixteenth century, especially by the 
last and greatest of them all, Richard Hooker. The former is 
the far easier, more showy, but less trustworthy work performed 
by some of the leading divines of the Caroline period, and by the 
Tractarians who imitated them. They were good and great 
men ; but they must needs have complete systems of theology 
and Church polity ; they thought they found it in the Fathers 
of a certain period of the early Church ; they called this the 
Primitive Church, and they endeavoured to square everything 
by its measure. It is not a little characteristic of this error, 
that the ‘ Library of the Fathers’ set on foot by the Oxford 
school is mainly composed of translations from writers of 
the fourth century; and it has been reserved for a Presby- 
terian publisher, within the last few years, to produce an 
Ante-Nicene Library, containing translations of all the Fathers 
of the first three centuries. The Primitive Church, in fact, has 
not proved so easy of discovery as was supposed in the early 
days of the Oxford movement. Learned men are still engaged 
in studying its lineaments and depicting its constitution, . 
Newman and his friends plunged into the stream as it were in 
mid-flow, and gave themselves no trouble about its sources. 
Questions of criticism were hardly known to them. Mr. Mozley 
says that Newman practically treated the Authorized Version as 
if it were the original, and would have no more thought of 
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criticizing it than of dissecting a living body. The consequence 
is, that the critics, thus disregarded, have been doing their work 
too much in their own lines, and have been as hasty in one direc- 
tion as the Tractarians were in another. The result of setting up 
the ideal of an imaginary Church, which proved not to be the 
real one, has been the rise of a rationalistic school practically 
declaring that there is no primitive Church at all in any work- 
ing sense of the word—none at least that can be known and 
verified. Hasty and too positive assertion has thus produced 
its Nemesis in Scepticism and Rationalism, and the moderate 
men who form the backbone of the Church of England have 
had hard work enough in preventing the two extremes from 
flying asunder, and in maintaining the old English ideal of 
a balance, or if you will, a compromise. Newman himself 
pronounced sentence on his own theory, for he, too, found 
that the Church in the pursuit of which he had led his friends 
such a perilous race was an illusion, and he has closed with 
a Church which, if not primitive, is at least real and sub- 
stantial. That there is a primitive truth, and a primitive 
ideal of the Church, the best English Churchmen have always 
maintained, and we believe it is daily becoming more clearly 
discerned and exercising a greater influence. But it was not 
to be seen in the first hasty sketches of the Tractarians of 1833 ; 
still less is it to be seen in the gaudy and artificial dress of 
modern ritualism. We suppose that, as in all other human 
affairs, it was inevitable the truth should thus be reached through 
impatient anticipations of it. But it is none the less true that 
Newman and his followers did make such an erroneous guess, 
and that it has cost the Church dear. 

There is one other fault of which they cannot be acquitted, 
notwithstanding Mr. Mozley’s attempts to clear them from it; 
and that is a tendency to shut their eyes to facts, and to deceive 
themselves as well as others. Mr. Mozley himself tells a 
characteristic story of Keble. He says that Keble ‘could see 
a soul in everything if he could only be allowed to enjoy 
the illusion,’ and he illustrates it as follows (vol. i. p. 217):— 


‘ Travelling with me on the top of a coach he came in sight of the 
west front of Lichfield Cathedral, and fell into raptures. “They do 
nothing like that in these days.” I let him go on for some time, and 
then had the wickedness to tell him that only a year before I had 
seen the entire front chopped and chiselled away, sheets of copper 
laid on the rough wall, big nails driven in, tarred cords stretched 
from nail to nail, and all the niches, saints and angels of the old work 
reproduced in Roman cement upon this artificial backing. I received 
a very sharp rebuke indeed for not letting him remain under an 
illusion, 
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illusion, which had been honestly intended, and which had contri- 
buted to his happiness. ‘ What good could it do to him to know how 
the thing was done ?”’ 


That was exactly like the Tractarian ideal of the Church. 
A great part of it was purely modern work, but the Tractarians 
preferred the illusion. The most flagrant instance of their 
loose treatment of facts in this respect was afforded by the 
‘Lives of the Saints,’ published under Newman’s editorship. 
Through all these lives runs the principle, that we are not to 
consider so much whether a story is true as whether it is 
edifying. Mr. Mozley argues very positively that Mr. J. A. 
Froude cannot have been the victim of the reaction from over- 
credulity to unbelief, on the ground of certain chronological im- 
possibilities as to the supposed influence of his brother over him. 
But what has that to do with the question? Mr. Froude was 
invited to contribute to a series of lives which were written in 
a spirit characteristically described in the ‘ Life of St. Gundleus.’ 
Christians, we are there told, ‘develop their small portion 
of true knowledge into something which is like the very truth 
though it be not it, and which stands for the truth when it is 
but like it. . . . It is the picture of a Saint who did other 
miracles, if not these, who went through sufferings, who 
wrought righteousness, who died in faith and peace—of this 
we are sure; we are not sure, should it so happen, of the when, 
the where, the how, the why and the whence, Could it be a 
matter for surprise, that Mr. Froude’s mind and many others 
began to wonder where this process of substituting knowledge 
which is very like the truth for the truth itself had begun or 
stopped, and that they were led to a deep distrust of all 
religious ‘legends,’ even the most sacred ¢ 

However, the movement thus started, and led by Newman’s 
self-sacrificing energy, could not but go forward with ever 
increasing force, and the greater part of Mr. Mozley’s two 
volumes are a brilliant description of its course, and of the 
chief men who were absorbed into it. One of the most 
amusing passages is that which describes the revolt against 
Hampden’s appointment to the Regius Professorship. He was 
deprived of a voice in the appointment of Select Preachers and 
of his place as one of the judges on any complaint of heretical 
teaching. As Mr. Mozley says, any reasonable age may 
doubt the validity of an act thus depriving the Regius Pro- 
fessor of Divinity of privileges appertaining to the very essence 
of his office. But some account has also to be given ‘ of the 
facility with which many hundred well-educated gentlemen 
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defied and insulted the Crown.’ The answer is not a little 
interesting (vol. i. p. 365) :— 


‘ That account is to be found, perhaps, in the continual decline of 
loyalty from the days of the Regency to the end of William IV.’s 
reign. The language employed about all the royal personages during 
that period—the vituperation, insinuation, and ridicule, not only in 
the lower organs of the press, but in journals taking a side in reli- 
gious controversy, and laid on the tables of the wealthy, the educated 
and the good—would be incredible in these days. To judge by the 
simple facts, the Crown is indebted to the present wearer for the 
recovery of its old prestige and its inherent dignity.’ 


But the best part of the story is, that some of those who were 
loudest in condemning the book were obliged afterwards to 
confess that they had never read it. Mr. Mozley, indeed, seems 
to think it practically unreadable. But at all events, as is well 
known, when Hampden was made a Bishop, Samuel Wilberforce 
began to read the Lectures seriously, and the result was an 
apology to Hampden for all he had himself done, on the plea 
of ignorance. 

The other recantation, as Mr. Mozley says, is still more re- 
markable, and shall be told in his own words (vol. i. p. 376) :— 


‘Thirty-four years after the delivery of the lectures, Hampden, to 
his great surprise, and somewhat qualified pleasure, received a letter 
from Mr. Gladstone, written in the very abyss of penitence and self- 
humiliation. He had done his best for a whole generation to under- 
stand the lectures, without the slightest success. As it was utterly 
past his power to understand them, he had been clearly wrong to 
condemn them on the information of others. 

‘One can imagine Hampden reading the letter backwards and 
forwards, upwards and downwards, and holding it up to the light to 
see what he could make of it. The very curious reason given by 
Gladstone for his ill-success, viz. that for a good many years past he 
had found himself ill able to master books of an abstract character, 
must have satisfied Hampden that the case was utterly hopeless. 
The writer could not possibly have known the meaning of the word 
“abstract,” which really is about the last word to be applied to 
Hampden’s lectures, difficult as they are. Hampden wisely put the 
letter into a drawer and said nothing about it. 

‘ His biographer regarded it in the light of a most flattering testi- 
monial from the most competent of judges, and accordingly was 
proud to publish it. Hampden’s extreme modesty and unwillingness 
to obtrude himself were the only account the biographer could give of 
its suppression.’ 


The excitement respecting these Lectures gave a new impulse 
to the movement, and it continued to sweep more and more of 
the best men of Oxford into its stream. In Mr. Mozley’s 
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second volume we have a series of lifelike portraits of the more 
conspicuous of these men, and it is one of the most charming 
portions of his work. We can give but a few specimens of it. 
Every touch bears the marks of vivid remembrance of real life, and 
of keen sympathy with old friends, Perhaps the character on 
whom the most hearty pains are bestowed is Joseph Dornford, who 
was successively an undergraduate at Cambridge, a private in 
the Rifle Brigade, an undergraduate at Wadham and Queen’s, 
a Fellow of Oriel, who to the last maintained his defiant 
military air, won the hearts of the women but not their 
hands, quarrelled with the farmers, and only long after middle 
life settled down into a comfortable marriage, and passed 
away amidst general affection and regard. One of the wittiest 
things in the book is a story told of the present Archdeacon 
Denison, with the moral annexed to it (vol. ii. p. 93) :— 


‘ At Hall dinner one day Denison, sitting at the head of the high 
table, broke out into a sudden rage at the rhubarb tart having been 
sent up hot instead of cold, as he had ordered, he said, and as was 
the uniform custom, he added, in good society. He ordered up the 
cook. Mr. King, a most respectable man, father of a large family, 
including a son at Magdalene College, came up and took his station 
at a respectful distance to receive the merited castigation. Of 
course there was silence in the hall, dinner was suspended, and all 
listened attentively. Denison harangued the poor man in a set 
speech :—“ Was there ever such a barbarism heard of as serving 
rhubarb tart hot? Where could Mr. King have lived to know no 
better than that?” So he went on for ten minutes. 

‘I felt myself smitten by these reproaches. for I think I rather 
sided with Mr. King in this momentous qr: :tion; but I now saw 
clearly that it was because I had not been in high society. No 
doubt dukes and that sort of people eat their rhubarb tarts cold. In 
later years it has frequently occurred to me to inquire whether there 
be not some occult relation between hot rhubarb tarts and the con- 
science clause. I have not found a clue to it, so I hand over the 
investigation to our material philosophers, who can associate the 
highest with the lowest developments, and who may be able to 
construct a system on it in thirty octavo volumes.’ 


There is a pathetic sketch of Charles Neate, who died last 
year, and a generous one of Mr. Golightly, who is still living. 
William Heberden Karslake is affectionately depicted, and in 
connection with him a story is told too appropriate to the 
present political juncture to be omitted. Karslake at a Dio- 
cesan Conference had moved for a Committee of Enquiry into 
the operation of the Dilapidations Act, with a view of urging 
its amendment in Parliament. But the idea was for many 
reasons impracticable, and the Conference, consisting equally 
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of lay and clerical gentlemen, and representing patrons as well 
as incumbents, voted in favour of leaving the question alone for 
the present. But the matter was not to be so peremptorily 
settled (vol. ii. p. 125) :— 


‘Karslake had had his second turn of speaking, and had touched 
the old chord that there was much to be said on both sides. Sir 
Stafford Northcote was there. He afterwards confessed to have 
been very much bored by the discussion. Speaking and hearing 
speeches, he said, always did bore him. He must have been occa- 
sionally tantalised by the vision of a glass of sherry, for he added 
that Conferences, in his opinion, tended to the consumption of strong 
drink, and so defeated their own wishes in the temperance direction. 
But while not quite up to the mark, he had been basking under the 
mild wisdom of his native county, listening to the dear old strain 
that there is much to be said on both sides. It seemed to take pos- 
session of his whole nature. At the lunch he confided to the Bishop 
that while he admired the debate, and could not quarrel with the 
decision, yet he felt that there was much to be said on both sides. 
He thought both sides ought to be heard again, and that Conference 
and Parliament ought to have the opportunity of reconsidering the 
whole matter. Would the Bishop, on the reassembling of the Con- 
ference in the afternoon, propose to rescind the morning’s vote and 
appoint the Committee asked for? The Bishop, usually decided, and 
very adverse to third courses, was on this occasion immediately con- 
verted to the doctrine that there is much to be said on both sides. 
He agreed to put Sir Stafford’s proposal to the Conference. It was a 
little surprised, but acquiesced at once.’ 


Another interesting figure in this gallery of portraits is Sir 
John D. Harding, the Advocate-General during whose tenure 
of office the ‘ Alabama’ was allowed to escape. Mr. Mozley 
met him very shortly after that unfortunate event. He said he 
had been anxiously expecting a communication from Govern- 
ment the whole week before, and had stayed in his chambers 
rather later than usual on the Saturday for the chance of 
hearing from them. He had then gone to his house in the 
country, seeking rest which he grievously needed. He returned 
on Monday to fulfil an engagement to appear in Court, and 
found a large bundle of documents in a big envelope, that had 
been dropped into his letter-box on the Saturday evening. ‘To 
all appearance, every letter, and every remonstrance, and every 
affidavit, as fast as it had arrived from Liverpool, had been 
piled in a pigeon-hole till four or five o’clock on Saturday, 
when the Minister, on taking his own departure for the country, 
had directed a clerk to tie up the whole heap and carry it 
to Doctors’ Commons.’ Meanwhile the ‘Alabama’ got away. 
As Mr. Mozley says, Harding’s defence was not complete, for 
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at such a crisis he ought to have left a man to receive the 
papers in case of their arrival, and to bring them down into 
the country. But, as he adds, ‘What a specimen of British 
Administration !’ 


‘Here was a matter intimately and most critically affecting the 
integrity of a great and friendly republic, the destinies of a whole 
continent, the relations of the New and the Old World, the peace of 
the sea as well as of the land, and the character of this country ; 
really such a question as had never been exceeded in importance in 
all history, and is not likely to be exceeded, flung aside contemp- 
tuously by ministers to their clerks, resting a week in a pigeon-hole, 
then a couple of days on the floor of some city chambers, and not so 
much as looked at till the occasion had gone by. Considered as mere 
slovenliness and indifference, not to assign motives, this could not be 
surpassed by the administration of Turkey, or Egypt, or any other 
country ever heard of. 

‘ The wretched excuse made by Government was that it was bound 
by the constitutional forms and usages of this country. It is almost 
needless to observe England has never once admitted that excuse,— 
indeed, it could not possibly admit it, in the case of any injury it 
might conceive itself to have suffered from another country. It has 
always said in effect, “ We’ve nothing ta do with your internal insti- 
tutions, and don’t care a straw for them; but we will have justice 
from you.” Ina few weeks Harding was out of his mind, and never 
recovered his reason till he died. 

‘[ have seen it solemnly stated, and, in company with many other 
lies, passing into history, that the action of Government was unfortu- 
nately and unavoidably hampered and delayed by the illness—that is, 
the insanity—of the Queen’s Advocate-General. The fact is there 
was not one of Her Majesty’s ministers who was not ready to jump 
out of his skin for joy when he heard of the escape of the “ Alabama,” 
and it was they who drove poor Harding out of his mind, not he that 
hampered them.’ 


It is impossible to do justice to this portion of Mr. Mozley’s 
book by anything but continuous extracts, and that would be like 
trying to give an idea of a gallery of portraits by copying a 
feature of each countenance. The remainder of the book has 
a more personal interest. When Newman retired to Littlemore, 
he resigned the editorship of the ‘ British Critic ;’ and on his 
recommendation, Mr. Mozley succeeded him. It was the time 
when writers like Ward and Oakeley were, as he describes them, 
behaving like runaway horses, and when he had to be con- 
stantly on his guard lest Ward, in particular, should send them 
all flying into space. We are a little surprised at the com- 
placency with which Mr. Mozley passes under review the 
numbers for which he was responsible. The practical result 
was that the principal writers went over to Rome, and Mr. 
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Mozley himself gave up the editorship because he, too, was on 
the verge of going over. Many of the articles were audacious 
and provoking in the extreme. But it is natural he should 
have forgotten a good deal, and we must take leave to remedy 
one of his pieces of forgetfulness, in justice to some kind friends 
of his in France, of whom he speaks warmly. They were two 
French priests, who had heard much of what was going on in 
England at Oxford. They took it for granted that Newman 
would join their communion, and that he was only lingering 
in order to bring with him more in the end. ‘This,’ says 
Mozley, ‘they seemed to think a natural and proper proceeding, 
and 1 should doubt if there exists a Frenchman capable of 
thinking otherwise.’ He adds (vol. ii. p. 291) :— 


‘It may seem unwarrantable to attribute to a great and gallant 
nation a moral code which few Englishmen would be found to 
tolerate; but France is a military nation, and has also ever been 
divided into parties practically at war, and observing the old maxim 
that all is fair in love and in war. We Englishmen hardly know 
what a great blessing we enjoy in being able upon the whole to 
observe the code of honour, even while we disagree.’ 


Now in 1843, Ignatius Spencer, who had not then gone over 
to Rome, is quoted by Bishop O’Brien as writing to the 
‘Univers’ as follows :— , 


‘There are at this moment in the Anglican Church a crowd of 
persons who balance between Protestantism and Catholicism, and who 
nevertheless would reject with horror the very idea of a union with 
Rome. The Protestant prejudices which for 300 years have infected 
our Church are unhappily too deeply rooted there to be extirpated 
without a great deal of address. e must then offer in sacrifice to 
God this ardent desire which devours us of seeing once more the 
perfect unity of the Church of Christ. We must still bear the 
terrible void which the isolation of our Church creates in our hearts, 
and remain till it pleases God to convert the hearts of our Anglican 
confréres, especially of our holy fathers the bishops. We are 
destined, I am persuaded, to bring back many wandering sheep to 
the knowledge of the truth. In fact, the progress of Catholic 
opinions in England for the last seven years is so inconceivable that 
no hope should appear extravagant. Let us then remain quiet for 
some years, till by God’s blessing the ears of Englishmen are become 
accustomed to hear the name of Rome pronounced with reverence. 
At the end of this term you will soon see the fruits of our patience.’ 


When such language is addressed by an Englishman to a 
French newspaper, Mr. Mozley is rather hard on the French 
nation in accusing them of not having attained to the English 
standard of honour, because they accept it as reasonable. 

But in the ‘ British Critic,’ No. 62, p. 294, the same = is 
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taken in more cautious language. Romanists are blamed for 
*the disproportionate anxiety they appear to manifest for the 
immediate transfer of individuals into their ranks,’ as resulting 
‘either from a shallow philosophy, or more probably from 
ignorance of the real state of things among ourselves.’ And 
there are pointed out indications which, if they will not be 
impatient for immediate conversions, ‘ would seem to promise 
a far more plentiful and incomparably more valuable reinforce- 
ment.’ The plain fact is Newman and his friends were in an 
ambiguous and embarrassing position, and the fact cannot be 
disguised that they sometimes yielded to the temptation, or the 
pressure, to practise the ‘economy’ or the ‘ reserve’ which they 
had theoretically recommended. Their intentions were above 
all imputation, but their acts could not escape some ambiguity. 

Mr. Mozley concludes his book by a somewhat full and free 
discussion of the reasons which led him so near to Rome, and 
which finally induced him to stop short of it. Had Newman 
given him any encouragement, it is evident he would have gone. 
But the advice he received was to wait two years. He was in 
possession of the living of Cholderton, and had undertaken the 
enterprise, of which he gives a most amusing account, of rebuild- 
ing his church, and it was characteristic of Newman to point 
to this unfinished church as ‘ providentially designed to compel 
deliberation,’ As he protests again and again, in the most 
earnest way, that he is no theologian, it seems to us a pity that 
he should have discussed with a rather unsparing hand many 
of the most difficult questions of theology in these pages ; and 
we cannot with advantage follow him into so desultory a dis- 
cussion. He candidly confesses, on reviewing the past, that 
probably the motive secretly at work in his mind, and urging 
him over the border, was a craving for rest and a desire to be rid 
of controversy ; but he now recognizes that even had he escaped 
storms in the Roman haven, he might have rotted in harbuur, 
and he ends by surrendering himself to the necessity of private 
judgment and bold investigation. That indeed must always 
remain the lot of humanity in this world; and the main 
difference between wise and unwise churches, or wise and un- 
wise men, is that the former have the patience and the courage 
to wait for the gradual solution of difficult problems, while the 
others must have all their Gordian knots cut at once. Mr. 
Mozley’s record of his experience will, we doubt not, counteract 
much of the skilful special pleading he has uttered too loosely 
in these concluding pages; and it is gratifying that so acute, 
subtle, and untiring a mind is content, at the last, to rest under 
the shadow of the old Church of England. 
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Art. X.—1. Parliamentary Papers :—Further Correspondence 
respecting the Affairs of Egypt. 1882. 

2. Documents Diplomatiques. Affaires d Egypte. Paris, 1882. 

3. Hansard’s Debates. 1882. 


ghee question of questions in the minds of Englishmen of . 


sense during the last few months must have been whether 
the British Government, for all practical purposes, had not gone 
out of existence. The power which is charged with the duty 
of preserving order at home, and defending the honour and the 
interests of the nation abroad, has rarely been visible. It has 
moved, when it can be said to have moved at all, only after 
irreparable harm has been done by its protracted lethargy and 
indecision. Look in whatever direction we may, we shall find 
ourselves surrounded by the consequences of having a Govern- 
ment which everybody has found it safe to trifle with. What- 
ever energy may be shown now, it will come too late to repair 
the evils which neglect and weakness have occasioned. Every 
step which would have been simple and easy months ago will 
be hazardous and difficult at the eleventh hour. A Government, 
which proclaimed in various ways that it never could be made 
to fight, suddenly found it necessary to expend a large amount 
of money in preparing military and naval expeditions, which 
its enemies persisted in regarding as intended merely for stage 
effect. There would have been no necessity for the bombard- 
ment of the forts at Alexandria, if England had assumed a 
resolute attitude at the outset. Ireland would never have been 
brought to its present pass, if the first and most imperative obli- 
gations of the Government had been properly fulfilled. Not for 
the first time in his life, Mr. Gladstone is finding out how costly 
is the mistake of allowing foreign governments to assume that 
England will henceforth be content to hold its place in Europe 
upon the sufferance of other Powers. The Sultan would not 
have ventured to incur the risks of provoking the antagonism 
of Great Britain, if he had felt certain from the first that the 
claims which she had put forward would be rigorously enforced. 
If any harm should befal him, as the consequence of assuming 
that England had made up her mind never to strike another 
blow, he may reasonably complain that he was deceived by the 
Ministers who encouraged him to suppose that their only 
weapons would be ‘Joint Notes’ which they pronounced 
‘purely platonic,’ and ‘ultimatums’ from which they were 
ready to run away as soon as they were delivered. 
The English people have now had the opportunity of judging 
for the first time what sort of work the Radical party ~_— pd 
likely 
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likely to make of governing their country. Many conjectures 
have been hazarded upon the subject, but here are the results of 
a practical experiment before us. All over the world, those 
results have been viewed with astonishment, and last of all they 
seem to have attracted some attention within our own borders. 
The people confided their interests to Mr. Gladstone with their 
usual trustfulness, only to be rewarded by the discovery that 
they have been plunged into a bottomless pit of difficulties. 
The anarchists still rule in Ireland, and they are advancing 
steadily towards the attainment of the one end for which they 
have been labouring from the first. A new agitation is 
springing up on the part of the labourers, which is likely to 
prove quite as formidable as any we have yet had to meet, even 
if it should not be fraught with even greater dangers. It has 
been repeatedly pointed out in these pages, that Mr. Gladstone’s 
method of treating Ireland was certain to give rise to this 
additional source of disquietude, for the labourers were not 
likely to stand aside contentedly, seeing everything done for the 
farmers and nothing for themselves. The Government placed. 
a heavy premium upon agitation, and it would have been 
strange if its unexampled offers had brought forth no response. 
The general work of the nation is left undone; seldom is it 
even mentioned. Each Session begins with a brilliant ‘ pro- 
gramme,’ and, before half the Session is over, the programme is 
put back into the Prime Minister’s pocket, with the brief 
explanation that evil and designing men have prevented him 
carrying it out. The classes to whom the ordinary restraints of 
law are a grievance, and who would fain see the abolition of 
‘force’ as a ‘remedy’ in the social system, find constant 
encouragement in all that is going on around them, They 
have been shown in Ireland that organized resistance to authority, 
combined with a frequent resort to assassination, is the surest 
means of obtaining concessions to their demands. The lawless 
spirit is consequently developing itself so rapidly, that even the 
journals of the governing party involuntarily express alarm at 
the magnitude of an evil which their daily teachings have 
largely tended to produce. Sermons against violence and crime 
are not likely to carry with them any great weight, when the 
preachers do all in their power to discourage every effort to 
assert the supremacy of the law, and when their heaviest 
denunciations are reserved for the victims of the wrongdoers. 
The Irish insurgents have always contended that they learnt 
their disregard of the rights of property from Mr. Gladstone, 
and their contempt of parliamentary forms and usages from his 
Radical followers. They may allege with equal justice that, if 
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they have resorted to violence, it is because they have found out 
that it is the shortest road to success. Scarcely a crime has 
been committed in Ireland which could not, wholly or in part, 
be justified by some argument derived from Radical speakers or 
writers in England. 

If we look beyond the limits of these islands, we find equally 
striking examples of the effects of being governed, not upon 
Conservative, nor even upon Liberal, principles, but upon 
principles which are wholly new to English administrations, 
and which must apparently be classified as those of the 
Birmingham ‘ Federation.’ Weakness and timidity have been 
followed by spasmodic outbursts of vigour, like that at Alex- 
andria; but in neither case is there the slightest sign that the 
consequences were well and carefully considered beforehand. 
The past cannot be undone. We have been obliged to go 
as suppliants to the very ruler who was warned by the present 
Prime Minister to take himself out of his chief European pro- 
vinces, ‘bag and baggage,’ and he has laughed at us for our 
pains, and conferred high honour upon the man who set 
us at defiance, and whose expulsion from Egypt we had 
demanded as a right. No man of Oriental blood is in- 
different to the sweets of revenge, but the Sultan must be hard 
to satisfy if he is not amply consoled for the insults which Mr. 
Gladstone heaped upon him in 1879 by the position to which 
Mr. Gladstone has been reduced in 1882. Unfortunately, it is 
the nation which has thus far suffered, and not the Minister. 
Every interest which we have hitherto defended with the greatest 
tenacity has either been sacrificed or placed in jeopardy. Other 
nations have, no doubt, been fated to pass through similar 
vicissitudes, but they encountered them as the results of over- 
whelming defeat, after an exhausting struggle. A few months 
have sufficed to inflict all this humiliation upon us. The very 
fleet which, by its mere menace, stopped the triumphant march 
of Russia to Constantinople four short years ago was in June 
called upon to witness the temporary—and it will be well if it 
proves to be nothing more than the temporary—overthrow of 
British influence in Egypt. The adventurer whom we under- 
took to suppress became the master of the situation; our 
remonstrances were ridiculed, our pretensions repudiated, our 
officials insulted or beaten, our fellow-subjects murdered— 
and the Government of the proudest people in the world had 
nothing to say except that the affair was ‘merely a domestic 
disturbance,’ and that it would ask for reparation—though from 
whom it does not exactly know. The amateur diplomatists, 
who are so much in favour with the present Government, and 
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who have endeavoured to rival the exploits of Messrs. Pease and 
Co. in Russia in 1854, assure us that Arabi is a very noble 
patriot ; and leading Radicals advise us to come to terms with 
him while we can, lest still worse things befal us. We demanded 
the disgrace of Arabi; we ought now to go to him with an 
apology, and give substantial pledges never to offend him again. 
Such are the Radical counsels, and they are quite consistent 
with the whole course of Radical policy, The Russians tell us 
that we have only to make up our minds to act in Egypt as we 
acted in the Transvaal. We need not, perhaps, object to behave 
towards Arabi as we have of late behaved towards every other 
foe in the world who has had spirit enough to show that he was 
not afraid of us. 

Whether a Government has to deal with wholly or with 
partially civilized races, it cannot without mortal risk allow the 
opinion to prevail that it is destitute of courage. That is the 
sort of reputation which Mr. Gladstone’s Ministry has acquired 
all over the globe. It has been universally taken for granted 
that, if a direct issue is raised with it, it will beat a retreat. It 
was so, to begin with, in Ireland. The moment that Mr. Glad- 
stone succeeded to power, the Nationalists, the Separationists, 
and all the rest of them saw, that their opportunity had come. 
They were confident that, though he might resist at first, he 
would end by taking what is known as the ‘ back track.’ Fora 
time they were probably startled by the wild system which was 
adopted of making indiscriminate arrests without regard to the 
ordinary forms of law. But even while the hand of the Govern- 
ment was apparently putting forth its strength, it dropped 
trembling by its side. The prison doors were suddenly opened, 
and the prisoners walked out—the real victors in the struggle. 
The Ministry alone had shown the white feather. There was 
no compromise offered on the part of the leading agitators. 
Michael Davitt, whose arrest was announced by Sir William 
Harcourt with a little more than his habitual flourish, declared 
as soon as he was liberated that the Land League movement was 
organized to effect the complete abolition of Irish landlords, and 
that, until that work was fully and completely accomplished, 
there could be no alliance between the people of Ireland and 
the Whig party. It was the same story all through the ranks. 
Mr. Dillon boasted in the House of Commons* that ‘he had 
never denounced outrage,’ and that he ‘had in Ireland publicly 
advocated boycotting.’ Mr. Brennan f confined himself to the 
simple statement, that they ‘ had seen the Government acknow- 
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ledge their inability to govern Ireland, and that Michael Davitt 
was their conqueror.’ Once more Radical principles had won 
the day, and the Government submissively gulped down its cup 
of humiliation. 

Precisely the same fatal blunders were made in Egypt. The 
exhibition of firmness—the mere knowledge that firmness 
would be shown at the proper time—would have enabled the 
Khedive to maintain his authority. But Arabi adopted the 
general estimate of the man with whom he had to deal. He 
feared nothing but force, and force, as he was fully persuaded, 
the British Government would not venture to apply. The 
ultimatum of the 25th of May demanded the ‘ temporary re- 
moval of Arabi Pasha.’ The result was the ‘ temporary removal’ 
of the European population from Egypt; but Arabi remained. 
He took it for granted that there was nothing worse to fear 
from Mr. Gladstone than one of his ‘ great efforts’ in the House 
of Commons, and for efforts of that kind the popular respect 
in Egypt is by no means so great as it is in England. For 
a few days Arabi ceased to be Minister, and then he reappeared 
more powerful than ever. Meanwhile, Englishmen were flying 
for shelter to anything which would keep above water, leaving 
their property behind them, and looking to their Government 
for help—a Government of which it could only be predicted, as 
Lord Derby has recently said with unconscious satire, that it 
was ‘not likely to err on the side of aggression.’* There was 
a constant and a very natural desire for information as to the 
course which Ministers intended to pursue, but the voices of 
the oracles were dumb. One of the numerous counts in Mr. 
Gladstone’s indictment of the late Ministry was that they had 
declined to supply Parliament with ‘full and authentic ; in- 
formation.’ ‘ Appeal after appeal,’ he complained, ‘ was met 
with dilatory pleas.’ The nation ‘had to dispense, not only 
with official information, but with discussion in the House 
of Commons. Only on the 31st of July did the House of 
Commons receive, from the bounty of the Government, after 
interminable delays and in the dregs of the Session, a single 
night in which to review the transactions of the Administra- 
tion. tf Mr. Gladstone’s foresight has never been remarkably 
clear, but in this passage he proved that he could occasionally 
accomplish the difficult feat of accurately indicating his future 
course. His words describe his own policy of secrecy and 
mystification, but there is not much probability that the 
31st of July will again be given up ‘by the bounty of the 
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Government’ for a discussion of the Eastern question. The 
country has been left to derive what instruction it could from 
the flippant replies which the Foreign Under Secretary con- 
descended to give, at moments when he was not visiting with 
his crushing ‘censure’ some Member of the House, who perhaps 
presumed to ask what was to be done for the protection of 
helpless English women and children in Egypt. The official 
correspondence was withheld for months, and even when it was 
dribbled out, important documents were suppressed, The Blue- 
books will be searched in vain for Sir E. Malet’s despatches to 
the Government in reference to the Joint Note of January— 
an omission which is all the more curious if it be true, as is 
stated, that our Consul-General strongly disapproved of this Note, 
and recommended some modification of its terms. In Lord 
Beaconsfield’s time, it was useless for the Government to plead 
that the interests of the nation would be injured by the reve- 
lation to the world of all its transactions from day to day. The 
advocates of the ‘candid and honest’ system would admit of no 
such paltry excuses. The Ministry had no right to keep any 
secrets from the people. It must empty its despatch boxes on 
the table of the House once at least in every twenty-four hours. 
Such was the doctrine then; it does not quite accord with the 
practice of the same men now. Down to the middle of July, 
they had published no documents bearing on Egyptian affairs 
of a later date than the 3lst of May. And among the docu- 
ments which have disappeared, as we have said, are the 
despatches of Sir E. Malet in which he expresses his opinion 
on the Joint Note. Mr. Gladstone was no doubt ignorant of 
this suppression, and we can all imagine his wrath and indig- 
nation when it was first brought to his knowledge. 

It is true that the commanding position which England has 
hitherto maintained at Constantinople, and which is essential to 
the interests of the people, vanished, as it were, in a night. 
‘ Great and magical,’ wrote a well-known correspondent,* ‘ was 
the authority formerly exercised at Stamboul by Lord Stratford 
de Redcliffe ; but it was not superior to the power now wielded 
there by the German Ambssador.’ We had lost much, no doubt, 
but the Germans had gained it, and the Germans are our own 
flesh and blood. There was nothing in this transfer of power 
to grieve a true lover of mankind. But even if harm had been 
done, everything could be set right by a Conference. The 
Dual Note was in the fire, and Arabi had been rewarded by 
the Sultan with a decoration for flinging it there. But all 
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would be well again if we could get the Sultan to meet us once 
more in a friendly spirit round the old green-baize table. We 
could then, as Lord Granville said last September, in a telegram 
to Lord Dufferin, ‘use calming and pacifying language,’ and 
thus, by soothing and coaxing the Caliph, bring him over to 
our way of thinking. That was the theory. But Abdul Hamid, 
it soon appeared, could not forget that the man who was trying 
to entice him into this Conference was his most pronounced foe 
in all Europe. He could not forget that Mr. Gladstone had 
denounced his race as the ‘one great anti-human specimen of 
humanity.’* He could not forget the ominous warning which 
had come from the same source, that the Porte must always 
yield to pressure. Mr, Gladstone went about for months 
together denouncing Turkey with almost as much violence 
as he denounced Austria, and he denounced both simply 
because Lord Beaconsfield had placed himself in friendly rela- 
tions with them. In foreign or domestic affairs, his own idea 
of conducting Government has been to reverse everything 
which was done by Lord Beaconsfield. If future Adminis- 
trations adopt this system, a general election will henceforth 
involve something much more important than a change of 
Government. The party placed in power will deem itself 
bound to begin its operations by repealing the measures of its 
predecessors, so that no question will ever be settled for more 
than the lifetime of one Ministry. This will be another of 
the signal benefits which the England of the future will owe to 
Mr. Gladstone. 

When the assistance of Turkey became essential to Mr. 
Gladstone, his own rash language, prompted by the fanatical 
hatred of a political antagonist, hemmed him in as with hoops 
of steel. He was ‘snared with the words of his own mouth.’ 
Austria did, indeed, consent to go into the Conference, after 
some hesitation, but why she consented remains to be seen. 
Turkey, the Power on whose concurrence everything depends, 
absolutely declined to appear. What sort of Conference was 
that? Then came whispers of another surrender. The Khedive 
has faithfully trodden in the path marked out for him by 
England and France, and Mr. Gladstone has repeatedly ac- 
knowledged that his conduct has been in all respects beyond 
reproach. But there are members of the Radical party who 
feel no shame whatever in suggesting, that it is our present 
business to shuffle off the field as soon as possible, and leave 
Tewfik to his fate. If it were certain that we could do this, 
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and yet suffer no material injury ourselves, the chances for 
Tewfik would be about as bad as his worst enemy could wish. 
But at present his interests are seen to be to some extent bound 
up with our own, and while that is the case he is moderately 
secure from the treachery contemplated by a large section of 
the governing party in England. 

One thing, and one thing only, appears to be quite clear to 
Mr. Gladstone, and it is that his Administration cannot be held 
accountable for anything that has gone amiss. With whom the 
blame rests he does not seem to have quite decided—one day 
it is with M. Gambetta; the next it is with Lord Salisbury ; 
then again the cap is put on M. de Freycinet. But the favourite 
victim is still Lord Beaconsfield. It took the French peasantry 
nearly a quarter of a century to find out that the Great Napoleon 
was really dead. So powerfully had he impressed their ima- 
ginations that they were often convinced they had met him, 
after dark, at the head of a handful of his brave soldiers, pro- 
scribed and in peril, but as dauntless in spirit as ever. Mr. 
Gladstone seems to hold much the same sort of belief with 
regard to Lord Beaconsfield. He cannot bear to give him up. 
No small part of his time is spent ‘in chanting the plaintive 
refrain which Béranger puts into the mouth of an old French 
soldier :— 

*‘ Nest-il pas vrai, mon Dieu, qu'il n’est pas mort ?’ 


He sees the late Conservative leader in every shadow on the 
wall, It is hard to part with friend or foe who has given one, 
for many long years, a plausible excuse for unlimited indulgence 
in the luxury of hatred, without any open infringement of true 
Christian precepts. But Mr. Gladstone has evidently made up 
his mind that he will not part with Lord Beaconsfield—at least 
not yet. He has therefore been brought out again of late to 
bear the reproach of the Egyptian scandal. Ministerial 
satellites are labouring with their usual zeal to convince the 
public that the Joint Control, as established by the late Govern- 
ment, is the cause of all our difficulties. They can only 
succeed with the most ignorant class of the population. The 
old Joint Control was of limited scope, and had no political 
significance until the present Ministry gave it one. The new 
Control practically came into existence in January last, when 
the British Government consented to sign the famous Dual 
Note—in a ‘ platonic’ spirit. This was the beginning of the 
sea of troubles which has since swept over the Government.* 





* ‘Although this Note did not produce a catastrophe, it made a catastrophe 
inevitable.’—* Fortnightly Review ’ for July. Ww 
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We might as well blame Sir Robert Walpole for what has 
happened as Lord Beaconsfield. Even in Radical journals, 
when the Egyptian question is discussed by any one who under- 
stands it, the entire responsibility of the present Cabinet for the 
disgraces of to-day is plainly, if reluctantly, admitted. Here is 
one example—and it is worthy of particular attention : 


‘ The first great false move was unquestionably the Joint Note pre- 
sented in January. Before that Note was issued it was at least possible 
that the National movement could be kept within the limits of the 
siatus quo. Lord Granviile did not like the Note. He never believed 
that it would be of any use. He objected to sign it, but on considera- 
tion of the urgent representations of M. Gambetta, and on reflecting 
that the literal construction of its wording was comparatively inno- 
cent, he consented, and to that unfortunate step we owe no small part 
of our present difficulties. As we stated at the time, the Note, pre- 
faced as it was by the declarations of M. Gambetta’s confidants, that 
it was the preliminary to an armed intervention, fell upon Cairo like 
a shell. No one was more aghast at the ill-timed manifesto than the 
agents of France and England, who—incredible though it may be—do 
not seem to have been consulted by their Governments. It undid ina 
‘moment the work of years, and at the same time that it made an enemy 
of Arabi, it arrayed the Sultan, the Notables, and all the other Powers 
on his side. An unluckier move was never made.’— Pall Mall Gazette,’ 
June 27. 


Now contrast this with the following statement which was 
put forward by the same authority only a few days later :— 


‘Every mistake from the Egyptian point of view which has been 
committed was due to the excessive anxiety of Lord Granville to 
maintain that co-operation with France, on which Lord Salisbury 
declared some time ago “all hopes of beneficial action in Egypt 
depend.” It is hardly seemly for the inventor of an instrument 
which has not only utterly failed to serve the purpose for which it 
was invented, but which was the actual occasion of the catastrophe, 
to turn round and upbraid those whose misfortunes arise from the 
loyalty with which they abided by the engagements of their prede- 
cessors. The responsibility for the crisis lies chiefly at the door of 
the statesman who invented an arrangement which placed our 
interests at the disposal of France. Most of the complications of 
the situation are due directly or indirectly to the foreign policy of 
Lord Salisbury.—‘ Pall Mall Gazette,’ June 30.* 











* In an article on Egyptian policy in the ‘ Fortnightly Review’ for July, ‘ by 
the Editor,’ it is also admitted that the Control, as it existed when Lord Beacons- 
field’s Government went out of power, ‘ was working well, not only for peace and 
quietness in Europe, nor merely for the foreign creditor, but for the prosperity of 
the country, and the material advantages of the native population.’ This was the 
way in which the Control worked under Lord Beaconsfield’s Administration ; 
what Mr. Gladstone has made of it, we can all see. 
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We may take this as an example of the daring manner in 
which the facts bearing upon any public question are turned 
upside down by the Radical party. That a man should say 
one thing one day and the very opposite thing the next, is now 
regarded as a thing of course. We live in times when it is 
thought creditable rather than otherwise for a writer or speaker 
to change the whole set of his opinions every morning, and it is 
not much against him if he is found advocating two conflicting 
sets on the same day. But even under this system, it is a little 
startling to be told that the ‘ first great false move’ was made by 
Lord Granville in January, and yet that the ‘ responsibility for 
the crisis’ rests with the late Foreign Secretary—that it was Lord 
Granville’s course which ‘ undid in a moment the work of years, 
and yet that ‘most of the complications’ now before us are due 
to Lord Salisbury. We would not, upon any consideration, 
suggest that people who talk like this must either be destitute 
of common-sense, or have a very eccentric idea of the obliga- 
tions of truth; but it may be said without offence that they 
entertain a poor opinion of the intelligence and the honesty of 
the English people. J 

These devices may be ingenious, but none of them can hold 
good for ever. The time must come when skulking behind 
Lord Beaconsfield will no longer save the Ministry. Some day 
they will have to appear before the people without the screen of 
a dead man’s robe before their faces, and they will then be called 
to account for their own acts, performed two years after the 
grave had closed over the statesman whose policy Mr. Glad- 
stone devoted himself to ‘thwarting,’ chiefly by the use of 
weapons which are now piercing his ownhand. If there is one 
thing for which the Premier and his followers have demanded 
more credit than another, it is for reversing every act of the last 
Government, and yet they can find no other excuse now for the 
alarming condition into which they have brought the nation 
than this—they were bound to take up Lord Beaconsfield’s policy. 
There was no pressing necessity to turn Lord Beaconsfield to 
this ‘base use,’ for Lord Granville is still alive, and no one 
could desire a more amiable victim. He stood by so gallanily 
while Mr. Forster was being sacrificed that it will be interest- 
ing to see how he goes through the ordeal when his own time 
comes. He is one of the Whigs whose presence in the Cabinet 
is like a perpetual blister to his more progressive colleagues. 
So little respect have they for his dignity, that they sometimes 
lump him in with the rest of the ‘top hamper’ which Mr. Glad- 
stone is admonished to throw overboard. It appears to have 
been thought that the Foreign Secretary might perhaps be 
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badgered into resigning, and therefore he was exposed to the 
irregular fire of the sharpshooters of his party. But the young 
Radical has yet to learn that the old Whig sticks fast. The 
tactics which were successful with Mr. Forster will be employed 
in vain against Lord Granville. It is true that the Foreign 
Secretary has made some very indiscreet admissions. Accord- 
ing to the statement of M. Challemel Lacour,* he expressed the 
opinion that the Joint Note of England and France ‘ must only 
be considered as a purely platonic encouragement’ (‘ne devait 
étre considéré que comme un encouragement purement pla- 
tonique ’), and ‘that he had never thought the Note could be of 
any utility’ (‘qu'il n’avait jamais pensé que la Note proposée 
par vous pit étre d’aucune utilité’). This was a strange view 
for a Minister to express with regard to a Note which was not 
unlikely to lead to serious difficulties, and which in fact, with the 
train of events arising out of it, has brought us within a hair’s- 
breadth of war. But it would be hard to deny to Lord Granville 
the benefits of the privilege which is so freely exercised by 
every member of the Ministry, from Mr. Gladstone to his 
Secretaries—the privilege, that is, of repudiating his own words, 
or at least of explaining them to mean anything which under 
changing circumstances may seem to be desirable. He has 
accordingly imitated the example of the Prime Minister, and 
declared that his language did not admit of the inferences which 
M. Challemel Lacour drew from it. But the French Ambas- 
sador drew no inferences whatever—he merely professed to quote 
the exact words used by Lord Granville. The Foreign Secre- 
tary should therefore have gone a step further, and denied all 
knowledge of the language attributed to him, and boldly asserted 
that M. Challemel Lacour went to bed and dreamt it. But 
even this might not have saved him, for the new theory of 
government is, that the Prime Minister and the Cabinet have no 
responsibility ; come what may, they must never be blamed. 
What we have to do is to take the Minister who can best be 
spared, and turn him out into the howling wilderness as a scape- 
goat. Thither Mr. Forster has gone, and Lord Granville must 
ae an uneasy sense that the mark of doom is already upon 
im. 

Historians may hereafter take a curious interest in deciding 
whether it was in his foreign or his domestic policy that Mr. 
Gladstone succeeded in bringing the greatest disasters upon his 
country. But we, who are still in the mist of the storm, cannot 
be expected to concern ourselves with this nice apportionment of 
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blame. We have the fact staring us in the face that, at a time 
when the country is surrounded with dangers of the utmost 
gravity, there is in office the feeblest and most irresolute 
Ministry of which we have had any experience since the days 
when Lord Aberdeen and Mr. Gladstone laid the train for 
the Crimean war. It has, no doubt, offered a ‘ demonstration’ 
of late; it has made a bustling movement of troops, and done 
something with its fleet, and created a din of war which 
has produced a certain gentle flutter among the more nervous 
followers of the Ministry. But there is no evidence that 
either the Sultan or Arabi Pasha is seriously alarmed. It 
will take something more than the bombardment of a few 
weak forts to convince them that a Government presided 
over by Mr. Gladstone, and directed by Mr. Bright and Mr. 
Chamberlain, has any real ‘fight’ in it. But whatever 
energy may be shown now, it cannot atone for the disastrous 
results of long continued neglect of all the warnings which 
reached the Government. On the 30th of May, it was in- 
formed plainly that the British residents in Alexandria were 
in peril, but it refused to move a finger to help them. An 
indescribably base attempt is being made to render Sir C. 
Malet responsible for the present crisis in Egypt. But it is 
quite clear, even from the despatches which the public have 
been permitted to see, that, if the advice of the Consul-General 
had been taken, the massacre of June would not have taken 
place, and we should have saved what in the estimation of 
some persons is more precious than blood—a very large amount 
of property. 

The injury which has already been done to our Eastern 
interests is immense; trade has been interrupted, property 
sacrificed or destroyed, the sense of security taken away. For 
England, as it has often been said, Egypt is the Eastern 
question, We must maintain our position there—the position, 
that is, which Mr. Gladstone took over from the last Govern- 
ment—or we may as well make up our minds to see our trade 
crippled—perhaps to abandon India, and tell our country- 
men there, as they have been told in Egypt, that they must 
be prepared to defend themselves. The Suez Canal is the main 
road to our Indian possessions, and if it were blocked up 
or closed, the loss inflicted upon us would be simply incalcu- 
lable. Put aside, by all means, the desire to preserve undimi- 
nished our hard-won credit and renown, as a manifestation of 
that feeling which was once known as patriotism, but which 
the Birmingham school and the philosophers have explained to 
us is really “Jingoism.” Apart from anything of that kind, we 
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have certain things at stake in the East which are still regarded 
by Englishmen as desirable objects—such things as property 
and general effects of recognized value ; goods and chattels of 
various descriptions, together with much coal, iron, cotton, and 
the like, purchased with English money, or acquired by English 
industry. Nearly eighty per cent. of the traffic which passes 
through the Suez Canal belongs to us, and if our own Govern- 
ment cannot protect it, no one else will. Germany can scarcely 
be expected to hold open for us, at her own risk and expense, 
the great highway to the East. How long does any Radical 
philosopher suppose that it would be secure to our merchant 
service, if it became generally understood that England was not 
prepared to defend it? Love of national prestige is, in the eyes 
of the present governing party, a remnant of an unprincipled 
and an immoral age—part of the evil inheritance which came to 
us from ‘ Philistines’ like the two Pitts, Wellington, and Pal- 
merston, And yet it appears tolerably certain that, from a 
strictly commercial point of view, a large stock of this prestige 
is one of the very best investments which a nation can have. 
While it lasts, it acts as a perpetual safeguard. At the close of 
1815 we had a magnificent reserve of this kind, and we lived 
upon it for many years, and it was during those years that our 
greatest progress was made. Whenever Mr. Gladstone was in 
office, it diminished rapidly. In 1854 it had sunk so low, and 
the world had so generally taken it for granted that England 
would never fight again, that we were forced into the first great 
European war which we had known since the battle of Water- 
loo. Since 1880, Mr. Gladstone has been eagerly pursuing the 
road which he traversed in company with Lord Aberdeen nearly 
thirty years ago. Then it was the assailants of the Mussulman 
power who were encouraged to believe that England was dead ; 
now it is the Mussulman power itself. “That prestige which was 
so obnoxious to the ‘enlightened’ party, has ceased to be a 
source of affliction. The mere magic of Mr. Gladstone’s name 
has dispersed it. ‘It is a mortifying reflection,’ writes the 
Berlin correspondent of the ‘ Times,’ ‘ but it is nevertheless true, 
that if private Englishmen desire to treat with the Porte on any 
delicate question of material enterprise, they must approach it, 
not through their own, but through the German Government.’ 
German enterprise is busy with the Euphrates Valley Railway, 
and the Sultan is said to be prepared to grant specially favour- 
able concessions to German capitalists. Every day’s papers 
contain the record of some such incident as the following :— 
‘A soldier recently threw away a hat from the head of an 
Englishman, asking him if he were not ashamed to wear it — 
what 
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what had passed? Englishmen are asked whether Arabi has 
guaranteed the safety of the fleet; and in a dispute with your 
donkey-boy, he will threaten to treat you as Arabi treats English 
sailors. * It is easy to understand, though it may not be 
so easy to sympathize with, the pleasure which these anecdotes 
convey to the select circles in which national glory is of far 
less account than skill in working the party ‘machine’ on the 
American plan. 

It ought, then, to be clearly understood, and it will be under- 
stood in time, that we owe the Egyptian crisis to the same case 
which produced the Irish crisis—namely, to the notorious and 
manifest paralysis of the British Government. The testimony 
of every shrewd observer who was in Egypt in May last was 
the same—a word from the Sultan would have suppressed 
revolt, and that word would have been spoken if England and 
France—or England without France—had taken up a deter- 
mined attitude. But England under Mr. Gladstone never does 
take up a determined attitude until all the mischief is done. 
If words would do instead of actions—if Europe would consent 
to have every question decided by ‘eloquence’ and ‘ masterly 
efforts’—then our future would be assured, If we could get 
the other Powers to agree to decide the Eastern question by a 
grand oratorical competition, open to all the ak we should 
be quite safe. An eminent writer complained a few years ago 
that the Anglo-Saxon nations were all ‘ going off into wind and 
tongue, and we have every reason to regret, considering the 
peculiar capacities of the statesmen who rule us, that wind and 
tongue cannot be substituted in dealing with other Powers for 
sagacity and resolute action. One act of Lord Beaconsfield’s 
was of more value in preserving the peace of Europe, and 
inspiring a just and wholesome respect for England, than all 
the multitudinous speeches ever uttered by Mr. Gladstone; 
and for that act—the sudden transfer of Indian troops to 
Malta—he was bitterly assailed by the very men who are 
preparing to-day to imitate his policy, undeterred by any 
sense of shame. All the power of the Caucus and of an 
‘organized’ press was against Lord Beaconsfield then, as it is 
in favour of Mr. Gladstone now ; but almost any one is able to 
judge whether the position of the country was not better in 
1878 than it is in 1882. The Ministers who first showed 
Europe that England had other forces at her command than 
those which were raised within her own borders had to endure 
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a storm of obloquy, but history will do justice to the wisdom 
and courage which enabled them to conduct the nation safely 
through a period of great peril, and to leave it with an im- 
measurably higher reputation than it possessed when they 
received it six years before from the hands of Mr. Gladstone. 
Perplexed by wavering colleagues, and disheartened by injustice 
and unmerited reproach, these Ministers kept the curse of war 
from falling upon the nation, and they did it by proving in 
good season that England had neither fallen off in her resources 
nor in her ability to use them. The summons of the Indian 
troops fell like a thunderbolt upon the enemies of Great Britain 
in every part of Europe, and they recoiled before it, as they had 
often before recoiled before the weight of her arm in days gone 
by. And at this time, Mr. Gladstone was denouncing Lord 
Beaconsfield from one end of the country to the other, for 
endeavouring to drag his country into a war with Russia— 
devoting as he candidly admitted his days and his nights to 
thwarting what he ‘believed’ to be Lord Beaconsfield’s pur- 
pose. No doubt Mr. Gladstone was sincere in taking this 
course, for we know that he always is sincere. He probably 
could not see that the uncompromising attitude which Lord 
Beaconsfield assumed before Europe would tend to produce, 
not war, but peace. He probably did not understand that the 
doctrines of ‘ non-resistance’ and ‘ force is no remedy’ have an 
infallible tendency to conduct the nation which professes them 
into an unexpected, and perhaps a ruinous, war. We must 
suppose that he did not wilfully misrepresent the action of 
Lord Beaconsfield, but that he misunderstood it. It was 
beyond the sphere of what is sometimes called his ‘ fine vision.’ 
Now he has had a chance of bringing his own policy to the 
test. He has shown what he would have done in 1875 or 1876 
had he been in power. Whatever doubts may have heen 
entertained upon the subject at that time, no one can doubt now 
that Mr. Gladstone’s policy would have resulted in Russia 
driving Turkey from Constantinople, and England from Egypt. 
His present opportunities are not so great as they would have 
been in 1876, but the world has stood amazed at the use he has 
made of them. No parallel can be found to the events which 
took place in Egypt only a few weeks ago. Representatives of 
the British Government, and the Admiral of our fleet, could only 
look on in helplessness and dismay, advising Englishmen to 
run off to some place of safety as fast as their legs could carry 
them. ‘In Egypt,’ as a Ministerial journal coolly informed us, 
‘it is British subjects who are, if it pleases them, to go away, 
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“‘ bag and baggage.”’ * The ‘ Times’ Alexandria correspondent 
thus described t the feeling which prevailed in the English 
community:—-‘We have already been so humiliated that 
Englishmen in Egypt could almost welcome a declaration that 
England had decided, once for all, to abandon Egypt.’ A 
little more than two years of Mr. Gladstone has brought us to 
this. After another year or two of his rule, it will be found 
that the only vindication which is needed of Lord Beaconsfield’s 
foreign policy is a fair and true narrative of the results which 
have followed Mr. Gladstone’s. 

But the dangers before us in the East, great as they are, are 
not greater than those which beset us nearer home. At the 
beginning of the last week in June, the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland went down to the House of Commons, and informed it 
that ‘there had been a satisfactory diminution’ of agrarian 
crimes, Almost before the words were out of his mouth a new 
series of murders was added to the list, and it now appears that 
more crimes were committed in June last than have been re- 
corded in one month for upwards of forty years. The boast of 
the Secretary only showed once more that the Government has 
not even now the least conception of the real character of the 
enemy which it has to meet. It fancies that unlimited con- 
cession, qualified now and then by a Coercion Bill, will make 
everything smooth and pleasant in Ireland. The English 
people do not, unfortunately for themselves, understand foreign 
politics, but if by this time they do not understand what is 
going on in Ireland, it must be because the doom which the 
prophet of old invoked upon his enemies has fallen upon them. 
They must be smitten with blindness. It is true that, in this 
respect again, the Radical journals succeed to an unprecedented 
extent in inducing the public to adopt their views, and it must 
always be understood that the Radicals, as a party, are far from 
disapproving of the general course of events in Ireland. They 
perceive that it is practically their cause which is being fought 
for across St, George’s Channel—the cause of ‘ social revolution.’ 
If it wins in Ireland—and at present there is nothing to prevent 
its winning—the great probability is that it will win in England 
also. It is rightly judged that a contest of that kind, and for 
such a stake, cannot be limited to the narrow area of Ireland. 
If it is ‘immoral’ to ask for rents there, and ‘cruel and un- 
patriotic’ to seek to enforce their payment, why should not the 
same rule be applied in Scotland and in England? The 
Farmers’ Alliance—which has been daily growing in import- 
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ance and influence since we first called attention to it—can see 
no reason why what is good for the Irish tenant should not be 
equally good for the English tenant. The case is built up in a 
very simple way. ‘ Landlordism’—that is, the ownership of 
land—is an outrage upon the sovereign people ; consequently a 
landlord can only be properly described as a ‘land thief.” When 
a landlord is shot, it is simply necessary to say that a revolution 
is in progress, and to argue that you cannot put down a revolu- 
tion by force, and ought not to try. A leading Radical journal 
heads its article ‘Revolution no Rebellion,’ and says that we 
are only witnessing ‘the transfer of property’ from ‘one set of 
people to another. In other words, the tenants of Ireland are 
gradually becoming masters in their own house.’* It assures us 
that the ‘days of landlordism are now numbered, and its sands 
are fast running out.’ 

What should induce a large landowner in England to suppose 
that these theories will never get as far as his house, we are at a 
loss to conceive. It cannot truly be said that the Radicals 
themselves are conspiring to deceive him. Many of them have 
not hesitated to proclaim, that they are only waiting to deal with 
him till the more pressing claims of Ireland are disposed of. 
‘ Our land,’ it has been declared, ‘ is like a mummy swathed up 
in the complicated bands and folds and unnatural compresses of 
an antiquated system .... We cannot allow the farmers and 
labourers of England and Scotland to linger on for years and 
years under their grievances merely because they are not likely 
to get into a rebellious mood.’f And this is, no doubt, a 
perfectly fair extension of the principle advocated and legalized 
by Mr. Gladstone. Disorder and violence must necessarily 
form part of any agitation for depriving landowners of their 
property, and therefore every attempt is made to weaken the 
popular respect for authority and law. The ‘Crimes Bill’ is 
resented because it will restrict the tenant in his endeavours to 
break down the new Land Corporation, formed for the defence 
of property. That is, the tenants will not be quite free to shoot 
the agents of the new Corporation, and therefore the tenants 
‘ will go into the battle with their hands tied.’ The argument 
has no other meaning than this, and it is quite in the line of 
almost all Radical arguments on the same subject. Appeals to 
the Government to put the law into operation are vigorously 
denounced as ‘ provocations to passion.’ Systematic efforts are 
made to give an insignificant aspect to the outbreak of crime 
which we are almost daily witnessing. ‘It is a mistake,’ says 
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a Ministerial journal, ‘to suppose that it is unprecedented, 
either in quantity or in quality. * The only feeling which is 
inspired by the events of the past few months in the mind of 
another writer of the same school is one of admiration at the 
‘heroic effort’ of the Government to keep cool.t The same 
authority can see nothing in the turn of affairs in Egypt to shake 
its confidence in the wisdom and foresight of Mr. Gladstone. 
It is filled with admiration at his ‘self-control.’ The ‘cata- 
strophe of June 11th was a very small piece of business— its 
proportions have not been cataclysmal.’ We now know what it 
is that the Radical party are waiting for, before they are willing 
to act. It is a ‘cataclysmal catastrophe.’ It may yet happen 
that this last excuse for the neglect of the elementary duties of 
government will be taken away. The secret society which 
rules Ireland has not exhausted its resources. Every now and 
then a plot to blow up some public building is accidentally 
discovered, and duly made light of, or treated as an excellent 
practical joke, by the Radical newspapers. Or a man is 
‘executed ’—for the word murder must not be used while a 
‘revolution’ is in progress—by order of the mysterious Com- 
mittee, whose headquarters are in New York, and whose agents 
are scattered all over these islands. Large collections of arms 
are occasionally seized, but they form a very small proportion of 
the rifles and ammunition which have been steadily imported 
into Ireland during the past two years and a half, without the 
slightest check or hindrance. And there is this additional 
circumstance to be noted—that, whereas formerly the Govern- 
ment found no difficulty in getting members of secret societies 
to betray their confederates, now it is the Government itself 
which is betrayed. All its plans seem to be known as soon as 
they are formed. The offer of a fortune—10,000/.—has failed 
to bring out the slightest information concerning the murderers 
of Lord Frederick Cavendish and Mr. Burke. On the other 
hand, more than one confidential document belonging to the 
Government has found its way, quite as a matter of course, into 
the Dublin or Limerick papers. This is a new feature in Irish 
insurrectionary movements, and it proves that the leaders are at 
once more cautious and more powerful than they were in former 
times, and that the opposition with which they have to cope is 
indefinitely weaker. How can a Government which will not 
keep faith even with its spies expect to be served faithfully ? 
A few weeks ago, a wretched man who had informed against 
some of his confederates was murdered in the streets of Dublin, 
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and his wife declared that he had repeatedly begged the Govern- 


ment to help him out of the country, but that no one would 
listen to his appeals. He was left to his fate. The murder of 
that man will be remembered while this Government lasts in 
every corner of Ireland. And yet the Ministry invites other 
informers to tell it all they know, and then to go out and be 
killed for their pains; and it is very much surprised that its 
invitation falls as dead as the despairing appeals of its agent, 
whom it delivered over for ‘ execution’ in Dublin. 

Thousands of credulous persons in different parts of the 
country must wonder how it is that, after Mr. Gladstone has 
practically had his own way with the sister-kingdom ever since 
1868, it should be necessary, in the summer of 1882, to be 
offering up prayers for Ireland in all the churches. Had Lord 
Beaconsfield been in power, a special prayer for Ireland, with 
perhaps a paragraph to include England, would have caused no 
surprise in the minds of these followers of Mr. Gladstone. But 
when such a prayer was first read aloud a few weeks ago, it 
must have taken them a little by surprise. Is this, then— 
they must have said to themselves—the grand result of all those 
‘healing measures,’ every one of which has been recommended 
by Mr. Gladstone in its turn as an infallible remedy for Irish 
discontent? Is this all that we have gained by Mr. Gladstone’s 
rule—the recognition of the necessity for special intercession, 
under the sanction of the Archbishop of Canterbury? Surely a 
mistake had occurred somewhere! There was to be an end of 
all disaffection in Ireland when Mr. Gladstone took in hand the 
Irish Church, on his favourite principle of destroying what it 
might be inconvenient for him to deal with in any other 
way. As Prince Bismarck—the one man left in Europe who 
has the courage to pursue great aims in the face of legions of 
enemies —has recently said, in his usual sardonic fashion, 
‘I call Mr. Gladstone my colleague, because 1 grow timber and 
he fells it.’ Prince Bismarck sometimes speaks in parables, but 
in this instance his meaning was instantly seized. Destruction 
is the bent of Mr. Gladstone’s genius, and he could not well 
have fallen upon an age in which freer scope would have been 
allowed for its exercise. Ever since 1868, Mr. Gladstone has 
been ‘felling timber,’ while the statesmen of other nations have 
been endeavouring to grow it. The full consequences of this 
have yet to be seen, for Mr. ,Gladstone’s work is done too 
thoroughly to be soon undone. It is easier to sacrifice national 
institutions than restore them; easier to give up positions won 
by sagacity or courage than to win them back. This we, and 
those who come after us, are doomed to find out by practical 
experience, 
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experience, for no one need imagine that the present indiffer- 
ence to the fame of England will last. It will pass away with 
Mr. Gladstone, if not before, and then the people of this 
country will wonder what we were all doing, while a statesman 
who from the first was of a wayward and fitful temperament, 
and who became famous, like the guillotine, for ‘devouring his 
own children,’ was allowed to pull down, piece by piece, the 
ancient fabric of the Government? They will find it hard to 
believe that all this was permitted because Mr. Gladstone had a 
wonderful flow of words, and a great reputation for sincerity. 
If they ask for proofs of statesmanship, they must be referred 
first to Ireland, and then to South Africa: to India,’ and to 
Egypt. Ireland has been placed absolutely at Mr. Gladstone’s 
disposal; he has been left free to carry out one measure after 
another, in accordance with his fast varying caprices, and 
always with the same result— renewed disappointment and 
disaster. Every other English statesman has been seriously 


' hampered in his attempts to settle Irish grievances, sometimes 


by the adverse tone of public opinion, sometimes by a hostile 
majority in the House of Commons, But Mr. Gladstone was 
master of the field. He could begin where he liked, and end 
where he liked. No one did or could place any check upon his 
actions. His opportunity came in 1867, as he has himself told 
us, when twelve persons were killed by the explosion at 
Clerkenwell. His first steps in Irish legislation were marked 
by the stains of blood, and the same dark stain has marked 
every step since, sometimes more deeply and more terribly than 
at others, and never in a more appalling manner than in the 
memorable week when a compact with Mr. Parnell and 
Mr. Dillon was instantly followed by the ‘execution’ of Lord 
Frederick Cavendish and Mr. Burke. 

That compact was a ‘finality’ measure—when once it was 
concluded, Irish disaffection would in very truth be dead. Mr. 
Gladstone had fully and honestly believed, and so informed the 
country, that he had put an end to the demon by the Irish 
Church Bill, by the first Land Bill, by the Education Bill, by 
the Universities Bill, by the second Land Billi, by the first 
Coercion Bill, and so forth. But somehow it lived, and not 
only lived, but seemed likely to give more trouble and do more 
mischief than ever. Then a mystery was enacted which has 
never been explained, for among the other ‘ new rules’ of public 
life, there is one by virtue of which every event which is more 
than a week old must be considered as altogether gone and done 
with—it is, as the Ministerial journals calmly tell us, ‘ relegated 
to past history.’ We must not ‘dig up’ the past, and every- 
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thing belongs to the past which occurred more than a week ago. 
Under this convenient limitation, even Mr. Gladstone’s policy 
will bear analysis. The world moves fast, but since we have to 
deal now and for the rest of this melancholy Session with the 
consequences of the events which happened in May, it will be 
absolutely necessary to refer occasionally to them. Something 
or other, then, took place between Mr, Gladstone and the Land 
League, which the Prime Minister refuses to describe, and which 
no one is permitted to mention in his presence. It must have 
been like the transaction in which Macbeth surprised the 
witches :— 


‘ Macbeth. How now, you secret, black, and midnight hags! 
What is it you do? 
‘All. A deed without a name!’ 


We must not call it a Treaty ; we must not even use the word 
negociations. But by means of something which we dare not 
mention, and which cannot be defined, the prisoners in Kil- 
mainham were suddenly turned loose, the Government having 
at least an implied understanding with them—as we shall see 
presently—that fresh concessions should be granted. We do 
not see how it can be disputed that the Arrears Bill formed a 
part of these concessions. There was no Treaty, no bargain ; 
but ‘we received information, said Mr. Gladstone,* ‘as to the 
intentions of these imprisoned members,’ and the imprisoned 
members received information as to the intentions of Mr. 
Gladstone. Call the machinery by which all this was arranged 
by what name you please, or let us agree to give it no name— 
and the dark suspicion must always remain, that it was the 
cause of the assassinations in the Phenix Park. For the power 
which is stronger than Mr. Parnell, the ‘ organization’ as it is 
called by Mr. O’Shea—the gentleman who went to Kilmainham 
for the Government, as Mr. Errington went to Rome, at his 
own expense, and for the gratification of his own private tastes 
—this organization was undoubtedly determined to show its 
American supporters that the Ministry could not cripple or 
baffle it by coming to terms with Mr. Parnell. And therefore 
it struck at once, and struck a blow which ought, at last, to 
have made the Government sensible of the terrible nature of the 
difficulties before it. In vain did Mr. Forster exhort his 
colleagues not ‘to try to buy obedience to the law by con- 
cessions, and not to ‘ pay blackmail to the law-breakers.’ The 
‘deed without a name’ was done, and there is too much reason 
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to believe that the price of it was the lives of Lord Frederick 
Cavendish and Mr. Burke. 

This is all stale history, cry the Radicals. We answer that 
it will never be stale history. There will never come a time 
when this incident in the ‘ working out’ of Mr. Gladstone’s 
Irish policy will be forgotten by rational men. For it must be 
remembered that it was not only terrible in itself, but that it 
marked another turning-point in Mr. Gladstone’s course—from 
wild concessions he rushed again to wild panic, and once more 
he came before a startled people with the old announcement 
that there must be new legislation for Ireland. Once more the 
‘Irish wolf’ was upon us. Within a few hours after the 
warning voice of their own Chief Secretary had been uttered, 
the Ministry found out that the payment of ‘ black-mail’ in any 
form is certain to invite renewed aggression. In the letter 
written by Mr. Parnell from Kilmainham on the 28th of April, 
and read by him to the House, with the suppression of one im- 
portant passage, on the 15th of May, he stipulated for ‘ a settle- 
ment of the arrears question, not on the basis of a loan to the 
tenants, but as a gift. This being granted, he would undertake 
to make exertions which ‘ would be ‘effective in stopping out- 
rages and intimidations of all kinds.’ On his part he promised 
—but this clause he took good care not to read—that he and 
his friends would ‘ co-operate cordially for the future:with the 
Liberal party.’ Moreover, a man named Sheridan, who had 
travelled about Ireland disguised as a priest, and who was known 
to be a potent instrument in the planning of outrages, was now 
to be induced to give his aid to the Government in suppressing 
outrages, for (according to Mr. Forster’s memorandum) ‘ he knew 
all its details in the West.’ This proved to Mr. Forster, as he 
stated to the House, that a ‘man who was engaged in these out- 
rages was so far under the influence of the member for the city 
of Cork that upon his release he would get the assistance of that 
man to put down the very things which he had been promoting.’ 
It might have been thought that honourable men would have 
shrunk from entering into a contract of this kind, and Mr. 
Forster did shrink from it, He says,* ‘I was very sorry I had 
anything whatever to do with the negociation. . .. I felt I 
would have nothing to do with it.’ But the rest of the Govern- 
ment saw no harm in going on with it, although great pains 
were taken to keep the head of the Irish Administration—the 
Lord Lieutenant—in ignorance of the whole affair. The 





* All these quotations are from the reports of the proceedings in the House of 
Commons on the 15th of May. 
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Government does not give its confidence to its accredited 
agents ; it reserves that for its amateur diplomatists, who have 
done so much harm in Egypt and in Africa, as well as in Ire- 
land. Earl Cowper has told the country that he knew nothing 
about the negociations, and that the release of the prisoners, 
upon the authority of a telegram from Downing Street, took him 
‘completely by surprise. ‘I must say,’ he adds, ‘that I 
thought it a most grave step.’ ‘It was looked upon as a com- 
plete surrender ; its effect was most disastrous, and will be to 
stimulate disaffection, and to make the restoration of law and 
order more difficult than it was before. * Thus the Lord 
Lieutenant was not even consulted in a step which involved 
the ‘complete surrender’ of the Government to the insurgents ; 
and in the teeth of all this evidence, Mr. Gladstone roundly 
denies that there was any bargain or compact whatever, 
although simultaneously with the release of Mr. Parnell the 
very Bill was introduced which Mr. Parnell had demanded. Was 
there ever such a transaction as this recorded in the political 
history of this country? It has been stigmatized in the House 
as ‘infamous,’ and Mr. Gladstone angrily resented the epithet. 
When all the circumstances are calmly and fairly reviewed, it 
becomes difficult to find a softer phrase which would do justice 
to the proceedings of the Government. 

We have to remember that, when the Irish leaders were 
arrested, they were accused of being ‘ reasonably suspected of 
having been guilty, as principals, of treasonable practices ;’ 
that Mr. Parnell’s arrest was announced by Mr. Gladstone at 
the Guildhall, as a triumph for the cause of law and order. 
And so it was with the other prisoners. If they had been 
rightfully imprisoned, what had happened to justify their 
release? Absolutely nothing, except that one or two of them 
had promised to support the Liberal party. Michael Davitt 
even repudiates that very useless pledge. Mr. Dillon, Mr. 
O’Kelly, and Mr. Sexton, likewise refused to be bound by the 
treaty. What, then, had the Government gained? The 
‘anarchic forces’ were not in the least degree conciliated. 
The leaders of the agitation were disclosed to public view 
prescribing the future course of the Government, while the 
Government was on its knees begging them to come out of 
prison and to help it to restore order. But behind these leaders 
stood the ‘secret organization, which at once manifested its 
power, and proved to the whole world that peace could not be 
purchased by a private bargain with Mr. Parnell. A Nationalist 





* Speech in the House of Lords, June 5th. 
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meeting was held in Dublin on the 5th of May, at which one 
speaker boasted that they had ‘disarmed all opposition,’ and 
‘would not have long to wait for the dawning of Ireland’s 
independence.’ Another declared that what they wanted was 
not Home Rule, or local rule, but ‘the whole thing—that 
Ireland should be a nation once again.’ On the 11th of May, 
one of the released members, Mr. Dillon, expressed very similar 
sentiments in the House of Commons itself. * What profit,’ 
he asked, ‘can you ever expect from governing a nation 
which nothing can conciliate, and which never can be sub- 
dued?’ On the 3rd of June, Matthew Brennan boldly pro- 
claimed that the roots of English Government must ‘come 
up and be cast into the fire.’ On the 20th of May, Michael 
Davitt, fresh from prison, supplied a plain commentary on the 
Prime Minister's emphatic statement, that there had been 
‘no bargain, no arrangement, no negociations’ between the 
Land Leaguers and the Government. Davitt, who undoubtedly 
must be cognizant of all the facts, stated at Manchester that 
Mr. Gladstone had ‘accepted the services of a Mr. O'Shea in 
effecting the Treaty of Kilmainham,’ but, in spite of the com- 
pact, the ‘people of Ireland would refuse to give any further 
trial to Irish land legislation.’ And this has been the in- 
variable tone of every word which has been uttered by the 
real leaders of Irish agitation since the headlong capitulation 
of the Government. 

It is easy enough to understand why the Ministry and its 
supporters should be so nervously anxious to ‘relegate’ these 
transactions to the ‘domain of history.’ But, unfortunately for 
the country, we cannot get rid of them so soon or so easily. 
With the fatality which attends most of Mr. Gladstone’s pro- 
ceedings, the Kilmainham Treaty has involved far-reaching 
consequences, It led immediately to the necessity of a new 
Coercion Act, it produced the Arrears Bill, it instigated a fresh 
series of murders and outrages, the mere list of which would fill 
a volume. Is it possible, indeed, that any man who has eyes 
can fail to see that the Government immeasurably increased its 
difficulties, and deepened the dangers before the country, by its 
disastrous bargain with the Kilmainham prisoners? Is it not 
clear that every evil which existed before has been aggravated 
since? On the 3rd of July Mr. Gladstone himself was obliged 
to admit in the House of Commons—and the admission was 
his self-condemnation—that Ireland was in a ‘terrible state ’— 
a state ‘which must fill with horror the mind of every man who 
can feel himself responsible for interposing one hour’s delay in 
the way of legislation with regard to it.’ Such is the _ 
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result to-day of our concessions. No class in Ireland has been 
pacified. So far from that, the classes which had given the 
greatest trouble have since beer more insolent and more daring 
than ever, and this is no more than might have been expected, 
for with every sign of cowardice and weakness on the part of 
the Government, the onset of its assailants will increase in 
vigour. The Irish are the last people in the world before whom 
it is safe to appear in a crouching attitude. But the Radical 
theory is—and we must bear in mind that Mr. Gladstone is 
attempting to carry out Radical theories, bon gré, mal gré—that 
we must govern Ireland ‘according to Irish ideas.’ hat are 
Irish ideas? By this time we ought to be tolerably familiar 
with them. They may be summed up in three words—the 
Independence of Ireland. When a Radical newspaper or a 
Radical speaker demands that Ireland shall be governed on 
Irish ideas, this is what is meant, and even now it would be a 
mercy to the Irish people, and a blessing to England, if the 
nation at large could be brought to recognize this fact. For if 
Ireland is not to go, Mr. Gladstone and the Radicals are making 
it quite inevitable that a war must be waged to keep her. They 
are rapidly closing every door but that. Never were the Irish 
leaders so confident of victory as they are now, and never was 
their confidence better justified. Mr. Gladstone is sometimes 
denounced or threatened, but he has led Ireland far on the road 
to separation. The weight of his influence and of his name, 
the popular belief that whatever he does must be right, his own 
glittering promises and pledges—these have combined to induce 
Parliament and the nation to give almost everything to Ireland 
except independence, and it cannot be too distinctly understood 
that we shall have to choose between this last concession and 
civil war, if Mr. Gladstone is permitted to go much longer in 
his present path. The people of England may not see this 
now ; they will be obliged to see it eventually, and the day 
may not be so far distant as Mr. Gladstone imagines. The 
machinery which he sets in motion moves faster than he 
originally intends. He encouraged Parliamentary Obstruction, 
and even defended it in published articles, in order that he 
might weaken his opponents; and now this very instrument, 
used by the very men in whose hands he placed it—the Irish 
Members—meets and confounds him at every turn. He taught 
the Irish agitators that if they wanted concessions they must 
resort to violence—he taught them so by acts as well as by words, 
and a fruitful crop of troubles have his words and acts borne for 
the country. The Irish agitators were the very men to commit 
well to heart the lesson thus given to them. If all that eo 
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wanted to bring their demands ‘within the range of practical 
politics’ was violence, they knew that there was no longer any fear 
that these demands would sink out of sight. Moreover, they had 
the Radical party substantially with them. If the organs of this 
party, by some accident, condemn crime, it is always with a 
strong reservation, like that which one of them brought forward 
when Mrs. Smythe was murdered—namely, that we must remem- 
ber ‘the very natural exasperation of the Irish people.’ The 
philosophers have been preaching for months the doctrine that 
killing is no murder, and that ‘Coercion’ in any form is an 
outrage upon liberty—the only outrage which they are ever 
heard to denounce. Nothing could suit the Fenians better than 
these principles. Under the system which they involve, they 
are able to carry on their operations with impunity. It would 
be impossible to supply more powerful inducements to a gang 
of desperadoes to commit outrages than those which are con- 
tinually put forward, sometimes with great craft and sometimes 
with very little, by many journals whose ‘respectability’ is 
doubtless beyond a question. We have not yet seen the last or 
the worst results of these teachings. The ‘ Fenian Skirmishing 
Fund’ is said to be larger than ever it was before, and those 
who manage it are evidently beyond reach of the cheap diplomacy 
of ‘a Mr. O'Shea.’ Though one leader may ‘sell out’ here 
and another there, the great central organization will remain 
unchanged, and, whenever it strikes a blow, we shall be told by 
the Radicals who govern us, that revolution is no rebellion, and 
that we must take into consideration the very natural exaspera- 
tion of the Irish people. This is what Radical Government 
comes to, and always must come to—continual truckling to the 
most dangerous classes in the community. There are men even 
in the Radical ranks who are able to see this now, though they 
have been rather slow in finding out the true destination to 
which they were advancing. ‘From concession to concession 
you will be driven, writes one Radical to another, ‘ philoso- 
phizing as you go, by the Irish vote and the Irish knife, till you 
reach the bottom, when perhaps the country will find a leader.’ * 
And he further owns that ‘ for the last two years, government in 
Ireland has been little more than a prohibition to good citizens to 
defend themselves, their families, and their property, with their 
own hands, against murder and rapine, as they might have done 
if left to their own resources.’ And another Radical writer— 
who has once or twice shown signs of restiveness, but who has 
not yet been formally drummed out of the party—says, in re- 
* Mr. Goldwin Smith to the ‘ Pall Mall Gazette,’ May 23rd, 1882. 
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ference to the despatch of the fleet to Alexandria, ‘I can hear 
as I write a hollow and ghostlike laugh of derision that seems 
to come from the earth, as if from a certain quiet vault at 
Hughenden.’* When it is too late to find a remedy, every 
member of the ‘ advanced party,’ who does not specially desire 
the ruin of this country, will stand aghast as he beholds the 
consequences of the theories which he has done his best to 
spread abroad. 

It is well that Radicals should occasionally be visited with an 
impulse to tell the truth about tieir own party, for criticism or 
protest is no longer tolerated from any other source. In Parlia- 
ment or out of it, any attempt to bring to the knowledge of the 
public the extent and character of the mischief which is being 
done by the’'Government, and to reveal the hapless and hopeless 
way in which it is staggering from one false step to another, is 
condemned by the party in power as an unheard-of outburst of 
party malignity. Mr. Gladstone is very much shocked at the 
appearance now and then of ‘ personal attacks,’ and plaintively 
regrets ‘that persons, some of whom are individuals of station, 
should be found to make them.’{ To tell the nation that a 
Minister has been persistently endeavouring to drag the country 
into a war, and that it had distributed ‘false intelligence’ in 
order to deceive the public—this is not to make a personal 
attack. Such were the charges which Mr. Gladstone continually 
brought forward in 1878-80, and even then, although he had 
formally retired from public life, he was decidedly a ‘ person’ 
or an ‘individual’ of station. It is true that he generally avoided 
bringing his accusation in a plain and direct way, preferring 
the circuitous method which he has found so remarkably success- 
ful throughout his career. Thus, in referring to affairs in 
Afghanistan in 1880, Mr. Gladstone stated that ‘somebody or 
other having access to high quarters, if not dwelling in them, 
had invented, had fabricated, false intelligence, for the evil 
purpose of carrying us into bloody strife.’ { This, it will be 
admitted, conveys an imputation of the greatest crime which 
any Minister could possibly commit; but how can it be called 
a personal accusation, when no name is mentioned? These are 
the devices, so eminently calculated to encourage a high sense 
of honour in the dealings of public men one with another, which 
Mr. Gladstone prefers to the plain-speaking commonly in use 
in this country. They enable him, when criticized in turn, to 
place his hand upon his heart, and to affirm religiously that he 





* Mr. Frederic Harrison, June 6th. 
+ Letter to the Chelmsford Liberals, ‘ Times,’ June 24th. 
¢ Speech at West Calder, April 2nd, 1880. 
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has never spoken an evil word of any man, or indulged in 
malicious personal attacks which are a reproach to those who 
utter them. 

Some years ago, a very experienced politician suggested that 
in every Cabinet there should be a Minister charged with the 
duty of keeping the press on the right track. We have no 
public means of knowing whether or not there is such a Minister 
under Mr. Gladstone, but at any rate the press is undeniably 
being ‘worked’ with much industry. There is a Director- 
General of the Caucus in the Cabinet—placed there because of 
his command of the Caucus, and for no other reason—and there 
is therefore no good reason why there should not also be a 
Director-General of the press. One hand, indeed, might with- 
out difficulty pull both strings, and curious observers cannot fail 
to have remarked during the last few months how frequently 
it has happened that substantially the same ‘ thoughtful article’ 
has appeared in several different places at once. No doubt it 
was merely the accidental coincidence of thought and ex- 
pression ; inspiration suddenly darted down from the heavens 
upon three or four ‘able editors’ at the same moment. None 
of them had the slightest idea whence it came or whither it 
went. In a season of perplexity, the harassed journalist 
looked around and saw that a subject and an article had been 
miraculously spread before him, like the manna before the 
Israelites. One of these mysterious communications was an 
elaborate defence of the Caucus; and this was another strange 
accident ; for it was well known that the gifted Minister who 
‘runs’ the Caucus would be most reluctant to sound his own 
trumpet, especially in a surreptitious manner, from under the 
table of the able editor. No doubt he would be quite willing 
to use every means of guiding public opinion which happened 
to be open to him; but it is scarcely likely that he would 
seek to influence the press—except of course, by fair and open 
argument, in the House of Commons or elsewhere. The Caucus, 
when properly understood and applied, is apt to exercise an 
ennobling and purifying influence, and therefore what could be 
more natural than that the idea of extolling it to the British 
public should simultaneously occur to three or four enlightened 
men? In the same way, the wonderful anxiety of the editor 
who lives at a distance from London to see the Cléture imposed 
upon Parliament must have struck everybody as a very re- 
markable instance of the electric and mobile power of Pro- 
gressive Thought. All of a sudden, the rural and provincial 
editor rubbed his eyes, and perceived that one thing only was 
needful to save the country—the Parliamentary gag. The 
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nation did not know exactly what it was, or how it would 
work; but it was convinced that it could not do any longer 
without it. This spontaneous expression of opinion took Mr. 
Chamberlain entirely by surprise, and so much affected Mr. 
Gladstone that, on receiving a deputation of Scotch farmers on 
the 21st of June, he could not refrain from telling them how 
‘delighted’ he was to see the country ‘ directing its mind’ to 
the question. Adverse criticism of Mr. Gladstone, no matter 
how scrupulously it may be based upon the impregnable 
foundations of fact, is invariably received in the faithful circle 
with a thrill of horror. A summary of foreign politics is re- 
garded as a peculiarly diabolical exhibition of personal 
malignity. No one but a man with a thoroughly bad heart 
would review at such a moment as this the policy of the 
Government in Egypt. We cannot but sympathize with the 
distress which the ferocious attacks of Sir Stafford Northcote 
and others have occasioned to meek Radical spirits. One 
journal has found out that the ‘ young nobility’ have joined in 
‘an intolerant and fierce vendetta’ against an ‘aged states- 
man ;’ it deplores the use of ‘ violent language’ or the imputa- 
tation of bad motives; and it protests against offering insult to 
an eminent public man. We join most heartily in that protest, 
but at the same time we cannot so soon forget that the journal 
which now addresses us in this touching strain is the very 
same which scarcely ever referred to the late Prime Minister, 
except as the ‘charlatan,’ or the ‘ juggler,’ and which on one 
occasion gave great prominence to a ‘ poem’ in which Lord 
Beaconsfield was described as a ‘ bedizened juggler, a man 
ruling ‘by chicane and cheek,’ carrying ‘a brazen front and 
flippant tongue,’ and reckless of Truth and Honour’s sacred 
laws ’"— 


* Reckless though Commerce languish, Freedom die. 
Blood flow like water, scorn and contumely.’ * 


This looks, at first sight, a little like strong language, but it 
was used, as Tartuffe says, 


‘Pour la gloire du ciel et le bien du prochain.’ 
It is only by the code of morals expounded and practised by 


Tartuffe that so many ‘ persons and individuals,’ of station and 
otherwise, who embarked so eagerly in the campaign of slander 
of 1879-80, have become such ardent apostles of charity and 
brotherly love. 

People who watch these things with an attentive eye must be 





* See the ‘Spectator of Nov. 2nd, 1878. 
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frequently thrown into a state of great perplexity ; but there is 
one great fact which is kept constantly before them, and from 
which, it is to be hoped, they have hitherto derived consider- 
able comfort. It is that whatever may go wrong in the affairs 
of the country, Mr. Gladstone invariably has a ‘ panacea’ in his 
pocket to set it right again. At the present moment—or, to be 
precise, on the 15th of July, for there is no telling what it may 
be on the 30th—his panacea is an October Session and the 
Cléture. Give him these, and all the afflictions which have 
fallen on the country will be healed. And yet it must be clear 
to every one who has followed the proceedings in Parliament this 
Session with the most ordinary attention, that the reason why no 
business has been done is that there has been gross mismanage- 
ment of all the details of business on the part of the Government. 
Neither the Cloture nor any other contrivance can supersede the 
necessity for tact, well-directed energies, and a reasonable degree 
of foresight. The Ministry has been up to its neck in muddle 
ever since the 7th of February last. It began by allowing several 
‘counts out’ to take place on valuable nights, and it lost 
equally valuable time in the attempt to force Bradlaugh upon 
the House, and in its equally futile effort to deter the House of 
Lords from making any enquiry into the working of the Land 
Act. Mr. Gladstone was indignant at the suggestion that his 
‘ emancipating’ measure could have a flaw in it, although it is 
now plainly confessed that nothing less than an elaborate Bill, 
recasting it in five main points, will be required to give it even 
the appearance of vitality for a few months more. After these 
exhibitions of obstinacy and incapacity, there came the debates 
on the New Rules of Procedure, and once more the Government 
threw away good time after bad by refusing to yield to the 
general demand that the ‘closure’ should not be put in force, 
except by a majority of two-thirds. In this contest, at any rate 
—not having to deal with a foreign Power—it would nail its 
colours to the mast. It would take its stand upon a policy of No 
Surrender. And then it offered to surrender, and now it is not 
quite sure that it meant its offer to be taken seriously. It is a 
little inclined to think that it did not. Then came the bargain 
with the Kilmainham prisoners, soon followed by the necessity 
for a new Coercion Bill, and by the Bill which Mr. Parnell 
had insisted upon in his letter to the go-between in his negocia- 
tions with the Government. 

Now, that it may have been expedient to afford some help 
to needy and deserving tenants in enabling them to deal with 
their arrears of rent, we have frankly admitted—but to call 
the Irish tenants together to join in a general scramble for 
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two millions sterling, unaccompanied by any emigration 
scheme, or by any adequate measures for the security of the 
State, or of the landlords —this is a proposal which no one 
but Mr. Gladstone would have ventured to make, just as his 
new Coercion Bill is a measure which only a Liberal Ministry 
would have had the hardihood to introduce. Fourteen years 
after the ‘ final’ settlement of Irish grievances by Mr. Glad- 
stone, we find him going back to the barbarous era of legislation. 
Horrified by murders which, as he said, came ‘ nearer home’ than 
any that had gone before, he brought in an ‘ ironclad’ Bill, and 
declared most solemnly that the Government would never recede 
from it. ‘A Government,’ he said—and it is strange that his 
words were not remembered by some one who was present at the 
extraordinary scene in the House on the 7th instant—‘ a Govern- 
ment capable of introducing such a Bill, and then abandoning 
it, would in a few days, as it ought to do, cease to be a Govern- 
ment.’ * Here, surely, was a ‘ pledge’ that the Government was 
in earnest in its avowed intention to restore order in Ireland ; 
but on the 7th instant Mr. Gladstone had no scruple whatever 
in substantially taking the course which he had declared would 
well justify his expulsion from power. The Bill having been 
already considerably watered down, the Prime Minister further 
proposed to withdraw the chief clause left in it—that which 
authorized the police to search for arms at night. In order to 
induce the House to make this somersault with him, he did not 
hesitate to state as a fact the very opposite of that which he had 
stated, with equal earnestness, as a fact only four days before. 
His changes are rapid, and his forgetfulness is marvellous; but 
such an instance as this of mental confusion concerning the 
‘eternal verities’ is not, we believe, to be found even in his 
unparalleled career. On the 3rd of July, when in order to get 
a Bill passed it was necessary to paint a dark picture of 
Ireland, he declared, as we have already seen, that it was in a 
‘ terrible state ;) a state ‘which must fill with horror the mind of 
every man, &c. On the 7th of July, when to get a Bill emascu- 
lated it was necessary to present a light picture, he declared 
that ‘ the indications were that, so far as the people of Ireland 
generally were concerned, they seemed to be settling down into a 
more peaceful and orderly state of things.’ What dependence is 
there to be placed upon a Minister who talks, and upon a 
Government which can act, in this hap-hazard and contra- 
dictory manner? The renewed surrender of the Government 
to its Radical allies, and to the Irish agitators, was not even of 





* House of Commons, May 24th; ‘ Times’ report, May 25th. 
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the slightest benefit to it; for the Radicals alone could not save 
it, and the agitators looked on from the galleries glorying in its 
defeat. In vain did Mr. Bright explain that the Bill would still 
enable the police to disperse conspirators, provided they met with 
‘ lights in the windows, —after the fashion, we presume, of the 
cocked-hat conspirators in ‘La Fille de Madame Angot ; in 
vain did Mr. Gladstone threaten to ‘examine his position in 
conformity with his individual duty as an officer of the State’— 
or as plain men would say, to resign; in vain did Mr. 
Chamberlain beckon wildly to the Irish seceders to come down 
from the upper regions and mix in the fray. The tergiversation 
of the Government was too much for even a House so patient 
and so docile as the present House has been. The Govern- 
ment had falsified its entire position, and gone down into the 
dust before its Irish adversaries, only to find itself ignominiously 
beaten. Mr. Gladstone has duly ‘examined his position,’ and 
seems to have found it entirely satisfactory. But some explana- 
tion is still due from him as to the peculiar use which he thinks 
proper to make of Ireland and Irish discontent, at so dangerous 
a moment as the present. If we are to live under a Dictator- 
ship, it might, perhaps, be as well to have a Dictator who will 
be likely to know his own mind from one day to another, and 
who will not seek to adapt his facts as well as his opinions 
to the exigencies of the moment. 

Everything to which the Prime Minister has put his hand 
has made matters a thousand times worse than they were 
before, but the Arrears Bill is really to give us peace. There 
is no necessity for emigration; only make the tenants a 
present of a couple of millions, and we shall have a lasting 
reconciliation. “Jet, even while he is offering these thrice- 
broken pledges, Mr. Bright takes the trouble to explain to the 
House of Commons that the centre of the Irish agitation is the 
United States.* It is there that conspiracies are hatched 
against the Government and the people of Great Britain. 
The magnitude of the evil was dwelt upon in forcible terms 
by Mr. Bright. ‘We know perfectly well,’ said he, ‘that the 
scores of thousands of pounds received from the United States 
have been the main means by which the party movement 
during the last two years has been conducted.’ How is the 
Arrears Act to affect this fertile source of danger? And is it 
not an additional disgrace to the Government that a warfare of 
this kind should thus have been made upon us from the United 
States without even a beggarly remonstrance? Does anybody 
suppose that the United States would have looked on in silence 





* Speech on the 23rd of June. 
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for years while conspiracies against their people and Govern- 
ment were being openly pursued in London, while money was 
being collected publicly for exciting a portion of their popula- 
tion to rebellion, and while assassins were being sent over from 
our shores to theirs in order to excite terror and undermine the 
Government? Certainly no one can suppose anything of 
the kind, for we all know that the United States although 
a Republic, are not, like our English Republicans, in favour 
of turning the cheek to the smiter. We have but recently 
had to submit to some stern lectures from them for daring 
to keep in prison half-a-dozen Irish-Americans of the class who 
are engaged, as Mr. Bright says, in the work of stirring up 
‘the people of Ireland against the Parliament and the Govern- 
ment of the United Kingdom.’ We did not remonstrate with 
the United States for permitting the existence of the organiza- 
tions to which these men belonged ; we left it to them to scold 
and threaten us for daring to molest them. If the cases had 
been reversed—if we had inflicted these injuries upon the 
Americans—would they have submitted to them so cheerfully ? 
We may judge from the past. Once before when Mr. Gladstone 
was Prime Minister we had a little difficulty to settle with the 
Americans. The upshot of it was that we had to pay 3,200,000/. 
for supposed injuries done to American merchants and ship- 
owners by cruisers which were built in British ports, but which 
escaped and were equipped without the knowledge of our 
Government. The money required for their construction was 
not raised by public subscription under the very eyes of the 
Government, nor was their purpose boasted of at public meetings 
or in the press. Yet we were made to pay 3,200,000/, and 
after sowing the money broadcast among ‘ bogus’ agents and all 
sorts of spurious claimants—after giving it to almost anybody 
who could show the most remote pretext for asking for it—there 
is still so much left over that the United States Government are 
at a loss to know what to do with it. Ten years after the 
award, and in the present month of July, 1882, it is absolutely 
found necessary to send over to England to advertise for some 
one or other to come forward and claim the money. The 
following advertisement appeared almost side by side with 
Mr. Bright’s exposure of the immense injury which is being 
done to us by public organizations in the United States, and the 
one afforded a very pretty commentary on the other :— 


ALABAMA CLAIMS.—Geneva Award. — Mer- 
chants, shi consignees, captains, seamen, and others, 
having sustained loss of any description by the Confederate cruisers, 
in the American Civil War, are requested to COMMUNICATE at 
once with the undersigned, who are in a position to undertake the 
recovery of the same. 

FREDERIC W. SMITH and Co., Lloyd’s, London. 
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The persons who sustained loss by the ‘ Alabama’ cannot be 
found in the United States ; perhaps they are modestly concealed 
in England. If, as Sir Charles Dilke intimated, we are to have 
a Republic in England, let us at least hope that it may be a 
Republic as well able to take care of itself as that of the United 
States. Mr. Bright perceives the wrong which is done to this 
country by the Fenian organizations of America, which collect 
money for use against England without the slightest attempt at 
secrecy ; but the ‘ Alabama’ affair does not inspire him and his 
colleagues with the resolution to ask for explanations, much less 
to seek for redress. 

Amid all the confusion which prevails in every direction, 
the public are once more earnestly entreated to turn their eyes 
from the condition of the country, and to let them rest upon the 
familiar spectacle of the good man struggling with adversity. 
Mr, Gladstone, we are assured, has not gone wrong; it is the 
House of Commons which has done all the harm. We have 
shown—and a detailed examination of the facts would show 
still more clearly—that there was little organized obstruction 
this Session, down, at least, to the ‘ all-night’ sitting of the 1st of 
July ; and Mr. Gladstone himself confessed that the discussion 
on his new Coercion Bill had been ‘ perfectly legitimate.’ The 
Irish members—one of whom informed the country in the 
House itself, that they were shown how to practise Obstruction 
by men ‘ now sitting on the Treasury benches ’—have often 
retarded the progress of business, but they would be enabled to 
do this under any system which could be introduced. They 
would only have to go fora few hints to the country, from which 
Mr. Chamberlain has imported all his political stock-in-trade, 
not without finding it a most excellent investment. The 
Ciéture, in short, is nothing more than a device for shifting the 
responsibility for the present deplorable state of public affairs 
from the Ministry, where it properly belongs, to the House of 
Commons, which has a clear right to disown all part in it. If 
the Prime Minister had shown as much skill in managing the 
House as he has displayed in confusing and irritating it—if he 
had known how to adapt means to ends, and gone forward with 
the public business upon the straight road, instead of being be- 
guiled into all sorts of by-paths,—we should not now be called 
upon to witness the powers of the Chair exercised in a manner 
never before known in England. Mr. Gladstone and his followers 
made it impossible for Lord Beaconsfield to govern, but they did 
not see then, what is being brought home to them every day now, 
that they were also making it impossible for anybody else to 
govern—including themselves. Every unfair device which they 
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employed to impede and discredit the last Administration is now 


working, with an implacable force like that of fate, to their own , 


destruction. Hour by hour, retribution has dogged their steps. 
The very means by which they climbed to power will produce 
their downfall. The Eastern question, the Irish question, the 
question of providing a sufficient supply of popular legislation 
—all these were recklessly played upon by Mr. Gladstone for 
the purpose of overthrowing a Conservative Government, and 
each one of them has since started up in his own path, with an 
aspect more appalling than in his wildest moods he ever gave 
to it—‘ Monstrum horrendum, informe, ingens, cui lumen ademp- 
tum.’ One attempt after another is made to exorcise the evil 
spirits which he conjured up, and, although all is in vain, 
Mr. Gladstone himself is not disheartened. He is ‘sanguine’ 
that if he can get absolute command over the House of Commons, 
so that it will pass his measures without daring to criticize 
them, he will be able to place the country in a position where 
no danger can any longer assail it. But when is he not 
sanguine as to the efficiency of his own measures? For him, 
there is not a hard and stubborn world to deal with—his own 
fancies and ideas are the world. His eye cannot pierce beyond 
them. One measure after another proves disastrous, but his con- 
fidence in the success of the next is not in any way diminished. 
His ‘ panaceas’ are deadly to those who put faith in them, but 
he ventures to offer them with the same smiling confidence as 
of old. All has changed except his invincible belief in himself, 
—every opinion has been discarded, every principle disowned ; 
words, acts, professions, promises, all have gone into the wallet, 
wherein, like time, he ‘ puts alms for oblivion.’ But what are 
such trifles as these ? is ‘ heart’ is as ‘warm’ as ever; he is 
still overflowing with ‘vivid sympathies’ and ‘beautiful in- 
stincts.’ Would that these things could save a nation, or that 
we could exchange some of the superfluity of them which we 
possess for an equal supply of common-sense and common 
courage ! 

To hope that ‘things will mend,’ or that the Ministry will 
suddenly retrieve their stupendous blunders, is simply to wander 
with Mr. Gladstone after phantoms of the brain. Infatuated 
indeed must be the man who still clings to the belief that con- 
cession will restore peace to Ireland, or that ‘calming and 
pacifying language’ will obtain the due security of our posses- 
sions abroad. The Government has shown us what it can do; 
if it remained in office a dozen years to come, it could only 
make farther progress towards the same final results. We 
should be continually going down the steep descent which 
leads 
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leads to anarchy. We admit that Mr. Gladstone is sincere. 
No doubt he was so in 1881, when he assured the nation that 
his Land Act was ‘another great and redeeming measure,’ 
necessary for ‘ the strength and solidity of the United Kingdom.’ 
He was so in February last, when he declared that the same 
Act—then seen by all men to be a hopeless and calamitous 
failure—was ‘an infant Hercules, that could struggle with the 
serpent that endeavoured to grapple with its life, and extinguish 
it.’ What hope can there be of any change for the better in 
our affairs while dreams and visions take the place of realities 
and facts? We may all easily understand why Englishmen of 
a former generation trusted in Pitt, or why Germans of the 
present day trust in Bismarck, for both these men, whatever 
may be said of their faults, added power, renown, and greatness 
to their country. Mr. Gladstone has given the nation no such 
excuse for trusting in him. The long course of Irish legislation, 
which he began in 1868, and is continuing in 1882, has served 
only to increase enormously the dangers and difficulties which 
previously existed. And as it has been in the past, so it will 
be in the future. There is no new mine of wisdom to be dis- 
covered in Mr. Gladstone. What he'can do for us we already 
know. The extent of his resources has been sounded. We 
must assume that he has given the nation the benefit of his 
best services and his highest talents, and we see the results 
before us to-day—law and order trampled under foot, class 
enmities envenomed, the rights of property overturned, a country 
entering within the very shadow of civil war, and a vast empire 
threatened with disruption. 
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Art. 1.—The Honourable Henry Erskine, Lord Advocate for 
Scotland, with Notices of certain of his Kinsfolk and of his 
Time. Compiled from Family Papers and other sources of 
information. By Lieut.-Colonel Alex. Fergusson, late of the 
Staff of Her Majesty’s Indian Army. Edinburgh and London. 
1882, ' 


HE Erskines, Henry and Thomas, who made the name 
famous, will be admitted on all hands to have been an extra- 
ordinary pair of brothers, and those who knew them best would 
have been puzzled to declare which was the more richly gifted 
of the two. The younger, Thomas, was haply superior in 
eloquence: the elder, Henry, was certainly pre-eminent in 
learning and wit. In 1806, Thomas, the undisputed leader of 
the English Bar, was elevated to the peerage and the Woolsack. 
About the same time, Henry, after filling a corresponding posi- 
tion at the Scotch Bar, was made Lord Advocate, and attended 
a levée at St. James’s, where he was questioned as to his pro- 
fessional gains by George III. ‘Not so rich as Tom, eh? not 
so rich as Tom?’ ‘ Your Majesty,’ was the reply, ‘ will please 
to remember that my brother has been playing at the guinea 
table and I at the shilling one.’ The reply would be equally 
apposite should it be asked, why is he less known to fame, 
He was restricted to a narrower field of action, to a more con- 
fined arena. Lofty and well-founded as were and are the pre- 
tensions of the Northern Athens, the scene of his forensic and 
social triumphs, it was a provincial capital at best; and the 
fame it conferred, independently of durable works in literature 
or science, was local and transitory, speedily to become tra- 
ditional. There is no collected edition or report of Henry 
Erskine’s speeches, no authentic record of his sayings or doings, 
and the once vivid impressions of his contemporaries survive 
only in the memories of the succeeding generation, a generation 
that knew him not. 
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Under these circumstances the highest credit is due to 
Colonel Fergusson for the conception and execution of the work 
before us, in which he has not only piaced the celebrity of his 
hero on a solid basis, but has lighted up anew the times in which 
he flourished and supplied a variety of curious incidental traits 
of the Erskine family, their connections, and their race. For- 
tunately he had a large store of materials to draw upon in the 
shape of notes left by the late Lord Buchan (Henry Erskine’s 
son), who kept constantly in view the probability that a 
complete Memoir of his father, to which he felt unequal, would 
some time or other be produced. 

Lord Erskine was fond of alluding to his ancestors, and 
once, on a trial relating to a patent for a knee-buckle, he held 
it up to the jury, exclaiming, ‘How would my ancestors have 
admired this specimen of ingenuity!’ Mingay, who was opposed 
to him, replied: ‘Gentlemen, you heard to-day of my learned 
friend’s ancestors and of their probable astonishment at his knee- 
buckle. But, gentlemen, I can assure you that their astonish- 
ment would have been equally great at his breeches.’ The hit 
told, but in point of fact Erskine’s ancestors, being Lowlanders, 
were not unacquainted with breeches. The name is derived 
from the barony of Erskine in Renfrewshire, where they were 
settled as far back as tradition or history can read. The earl- 
dom of Mar, the origin of which (according to Lord Hailes) 
is lost in the mists of antiquity, was one of their hereditary 
dignities, and the father of the subject of this biography was 
the tenth Earl of Buchan. 

Referring to their intermarriages with royal or illustrious 
houses at home and abroad—with the Bourbons and Stewarts, 
the Viscontis, Della Scalas, Dorias, Lenoxes, Fairfaxes, and 
Stairs—a learned professor, quoted by Colonel Fergusson, re- 
marks that ‘if there be any faith to be placed in the theory 
of the inheritance of mental qualities, especially through the 
female line, we should expect to see here, following this scheme 
of descent, true genius or great eccentricity—perhaps both.’ 
The professor’s expectation or inference will be found in strict 
accordance with the facts, for whilst the two most distinguished 
brothers were giving ample proofs of genius, the eldest, the 
eleventh Earl of Buchan, also a man of mark, was attracting 
his full share of public attention by eccentricity. He was ex- 
patiating to the Duchess of Gordon on the abilities of his family, 
when she cut him short with: ‘ My lord, 1 have always heard 
that the wit came by the mother’s side and was settled on the 
younger children.’ The tenth Earl, the father, was a common- 
place man, but the mother was a woman of powerful intellect 
which 
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which had been cultivated to a high degree of excellence. She 
had studied mathematics under Colin Maclaurin, the friend of 
Sir Isaac Newton. ‘To such accomplishments were added an 
elegant taste, with brilliant imagination, almost genius, and 
(above all) an eminent and earnest piety.’ 

The three sons of this lady were born respectively: David 
Henry (Lord Cardross in his father’s lifetime and afterwards 
Earl of Buchan) in 1742; Henry, November Ist, 1746; 
Thomas, January 10th, 1749. The fortunes of the family were 
by no means in a flourishing state, and the first virtue which 
this estimable lady was called on to practise was economy. 
But Lord Campbell (in his ‘ Life of Lord Erskine’) has clearly 
been guilty of exaggeration, with the view to contrast, when he 
represents the trio as born in an elevated flat at the head of 
Gray’s Close in Edinburgh, and reared principally on oatmeal. 
Colonel Fergusson, indignantly repudiating the notion of 
degrading impecuniosity, asserts that the house (still to be 
seen) was one of some pretension, although the family may not 
have occupied the whole of it, and asks whether it be necessary 
to assert that oatmeal porridge is no sign of poverty in Scot- 
land? ‘ Had the biographer forgotten, during his long residence 
in England, the many virtues of that food? What better com- 
bination, or more likely to breed up a Dean of Faculty, or 
Lord Advocate? There is deep wisdom, for those who can 
receive it, in the myth which tells how Mimung, the great 
Sword of the North, attained its unparalleled sharpness from 
being tempered with milk and oatmeal.’ 

The three lads were brought up together, and we find them 
in early boyhood at the country house of Uphall, where ‘in a 
small room over the stables’ they were educated under a tutor 
named Buchanan. They were affectionately attached to each 
other, and continued so through life, notwithstanding an incident 
handed down on unimpeachable authority. On one occasion a 
violent squabble having occurred between Lord Cardross and the 
two younger ones, he called out, ‘When I am Earl of Buchan, 
I will turn you both out of this house.’ On which Thomas 
answered, ‘That you shall not, for I will kill you first,’ and 
threw a heavy slate at him. Luckily the slate missed its mark. 

Some time in 1760 the family removed to St. Andrews, with 
a view to the more advanced education of the sons at the 
University. Here as in Edinburgh, as Colonel Fergusson 
takes care to state for the honour of the house, Lady Buchan 
became the centre of a pleasant and cultivated circle, whom 
she was able to entertain according to the frugal habits of the 
period and the locality, where hospitality was not expected to 
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extend beyond a ‘dish of tea.’ But the homely character of 
the ordinary domestic fare may be inferred from what is related 
of the housekeeper who in setting a dainty dish upon the table 
was wont to call out, ‘ Noo, boys, ye’re no to tak’ ony o’ yon; 
I’ve just brought it up for lo’e o' my lord.’ A verse in the 
outhful effusions entitled ‘ Threadpaper Rhymes’ of the future 
Lord Chancellor, ran thus :— 
‘ Papa is going to London, 
And Shat will we get then, oh! 
But sautless kail, and an old cow’s tail, 
And half the leg of a hen, oh !’ 


Lord Buchan (the father) had a theory that the mortification 
of the flesh was good for the mind, and that to be made to put 
up with the disagreeable was a salutary discipline for young 
people. The boys, like Lord Macaulay,* had a strong dislike 
to veal; so veal was ordered every day for their dinner for 
some weeks. As soon as he was old enough to attend the 
University courses, Henry joined the humanity and mathe- 
matical classes, and studied natural history under Professor 
Wilkie, the author of the once celebrated and long-forgotten 
‘Epigoniad,’ which David Hume found ‘ full of sublimity and 
genius.” One of the Professor's many singularities was his 
absence of mind. Meeting a former pupil in the streets, he 
said: ‘1 was sorry, my dear boy, to hear you have had the 
fever in your family ; was it you, or your brother, who died 
of it?’ ‘It was me, sir, was the reply. ‘Ah, dear me, 
I thought so! very sorry for it— very sorry for it.’ This 
matches Rogers’s friend, Maltby, who, on Rogers telling him 
that he had just met a former acquaintance who exclaimed in 
joyful surprise, ‘Ah, Rogers, is that you?’—quietly asked, 
* And was it?’ 

The family migrated to Bath towards the end of 1763, and 
on the 10th of October in that year, Walpole writes to Chute: 
‘There was (at the Rooms) a Scotch Countess of Buchan 
carrying a pure, rosy, vulgar face to heaven, and who asked 
Miss Rich if that was not the “ author of the Poets.” I believe 
she meant me and the “ Noble Authors.”’ Henry was left 
at Edinburgh, whence he went to the University of Glasgow. 
Thomas was sent to sea as a midshipman, and his letters from 
abroad, written in his sixteenth year, are equally remarkable for 
the liveliness and correctness of the style. Lord Chatham had 
been the intimate friend and college companion (at Utrecht) 








. * ‘I hate him [Mr, Croker] as I hate cold boiled yeal.’—Lord Macaulay. 
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of Lord Buchan (the father), and in October 1766, he writes 
to Lord Shelburne to recommend Lord Cardross for the appoint- 
ment of Secretary to the Spanish embassy under Sir James 
Gray. The appointment was made and duly gazetted, when 
an unexpected difficulty arose. Lord Cardross refused to serve 
in a subordinate capacity to a Minister of low birth and in- 
ferior rank: Sir James’s father, if we may believe Walpole, 
having been first a box-keeper and then a footman to James II. 
A discussion (reported by Boswell) arose after dinner at Sir 
Alexander Macdonald’s whether the young lord was justified 
in his refusal. Dr. Johnson said that ‘perhaps in point of 
interest he did wrong, but in point of dignity he did well.’ 
Sir Alexander insisted that he was wrong, and said that 
Mr. Pitt intended it as an advantageous thing for him. 
‘Why, sir,’ said Johnson, ‘Lord Chatham might think it an 
advantageous thing for him to make him a vintner, and get him 
all the Portugal trade; but he would have demeaned himself 
strangely had he accepted of such a situation: Sir, had he gone 
Secretary, while his inferior was Ambassador, he would have 
been a traitor to his rank and family!’ This is one of the 
many instances in which Johnson was led astray by his reve- 
rence for rank and fondness for argument. 

The old Earl died at Bath in 1767, and a minute account of 
the funeral is given by Whitfield, his spiritual guide. It was as 
members of the Methodist congregation headed by Selina Countess 
of Huntingdon, and to be in constant communion with that 
pious lady and her sect, that the Buchans had left Scotland for 
Bath. Steals had no serious call, and it was probably for that 
reason that, whilst at Glasgow University, he was allowed to 
spend his vacations at the house of the Erskines of Cardross. 
Here he was well cared for by the mistress of the establishment, 
a character in her way, who was proud of her charge, and in 
after years, when he became famous, delighted to recal traits of 
his boyhood. After expressing her admiration of his bright 
smile and happy temper, she would add: ‘ But, dear-sakes! he 
was a desperate laddie for losing his pocket-hankies,’ Of his 
subsequent career at the University of Edinburgh we are only 
told that, amongst other subjects, he took up Civil Law, Rhetoric, 
and Moral Philosophy under Professors Wallace, Hugh Blair, 
and Adam Ferguson. Whilst studying for the law, he was 
a sedulous attendant at the Forum Debating Society, and he 
wrote some pieces of poetry, one of which, ‘The Nettle and the 
Sensitive Plant,’ arrived at the dignity of print. He was 
admitted a member of the Faculty of Advocates in 1768. 

The rapid rise of the younger brother belongs to the a 
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of the English Bar, and (as related by himself) was a romance 


in more senses than one, for the story of the sixty retainers that 
were pressed upon him as he left the Court after his speech for 
Captain Baillie, is apocryphal on the face of it. It is also irre- 
concilable with another story, that the year following he hurried 
to his friend Reynolds with a banknote for 1000/., his fee for 
the defence of Admiral Keppel, and flourished it in the air, 
exclaiming, ‘ Voila the nonsuit of cow-beef!’ Nothing of this 
kind is recorded of Henry Erskine, who rose steadily to the 
highest rank in the profession without the stimulant of poverty 
or any extraordinary occurrence of good-luck. ‘I believe,’ 
writes his son, ‘when my father began his law career in Edin- 
burgh, reluctantly—for he wished to go into the English Church 
—he was in great danger of leading a very idle life. He had 
inherited, as his share of his fathers property, 200/. a year; his 
musical gifts were unusual—he was, indeed, “ no crowder on an 
untuned fiddle;” his manners in the highest degree polished 
and captivating; his good-nature and high spirits made him 
the most delightful of companions ; and he was one of the hand- 
somest men in Scotland.’ Edinburgh, he continues, was at that 
time full of attraction to a young man: most of the Scotch 
nobility spent the winter there, and Sydney Smith could not 
have said of the people then, as he said afterwards, that they 
were ‘a pack of cards without honours.’ If Sydney Smith could 
not resist a joke at the aspect of his Scotch friends, he was always 
ready to do justice to their sterling qualities. ‘When,’ he 
exclaims, ‘shall I see Scotland again? Never shall I forget 
the happy days passed there, amidst odious smells, barbarous 
sounds, bad suppers, excellent hearts, and most enlightened and 
cultivated understandings.’ 

If the humorous divine had known Edinburgh society when 
Henry Erskine first played a leading part in it, he would have 
found worse drawbacks to its agreeability than odious smells, 
barbarous sounds, or bad suppers. It was lamentably wanting 
in refinement: the best (or worst) of its conviviality was to be 
found in taverns ; and the highest compliment to a fair lady, the 
most devoted act of gallantry, was to get drunk in toasting her. 

The scene is the Canongate, by which Susannah, Countess 
of Eglintoun, and her seven lovely daughters, are returning from 
a ball in the Assembly Rooms in sedan chairs by the light of 
flaming torches, each attended by a cavalier with his hat in one 
hand and his drawn sword in the other. The procession over, 
and the farewell bows and courtesies formally exchanged, the 
gentlemen retire to the supper room, where one proposes a toast 
to the lady of his choice and empties his glass. Another names 
another 
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another lady and does the same. The first repeats the ceremony 
with another glass. The second responds to the challenge; and 
so they go on, as in a German drinking duel, till one drops 
senseless on the floor. Their example is followed by the rest 
of the party, who pair off for the purpose. This custom was 
called ‘Saving the Ladies,’ why, does not appear ; although some 
of them were said to take pride in the prowess of their champions, 
as if warmth of heart was proved by hardness of head. One of 
the earliest of Henry Erskine’s essays in rhyme is a copy of 
verses, printed in the ‘Edinburgh Weekly Magazine’ of May 
1771, on the St. Cecilia Catch Club, by whom the practice was 
carried to excess. The manuscript copy in the Advocates’ 
Library is headed in his handwriting: * Wrote on purpose to 
be spoken at the end of the play bespoke by that Club in the 
character of a lady who had just received her ticket from the 
gentleman who sav’d her. In this elegant Society every lady is 
saved to whose health a certain quantity of hot punch is drunk. 
Such as have no such feat performed for their sake are damn’d. 
Wrote at Edinr. 1770.’ After alluding to the old fashioned 
practice of wooing, he continues :— 


‘ But this wise age, by luxury refin’d, 

Has left these little wily arts behind ; 
Flushed with the juice of Gallia’s rosy bunch, 
They court the fair in “ constables ” of Punch. 
The dauntless youth, secure in stomach wide, 
With eager transport swills the smoking tide ; 
For on this noble, great, heroic draught, 

, His fair one’s fame must sink, or rise aloft.’ 


The Assembly Rooms, the Almack’s of Scotland, are thus 
described :-— 


‘The dancing-room [in the old Assembly Close] is neither elegant 
nor commodious. The door is so disposed, that a stream of air 
rushes through it into the room, and as the footmen are allowed to 
stand with their flambeaux in the entry, before the entertainment is 
half over, the room is filled with smoak, almost to suffocation. There 
are two tea or card rooms, but no supper-room. When balls are given 
in the assembly room, and after them supper, nothing can be more 
awkward or incommodious to the company than the want of distinct 
apartments for supper and dancing. At present, upon these occasions, 
the table is covered in the dancing-room before the company meets. 
Additional tables are set out, where room is made for them by the 
dancing being over. Chairs are to be brought in, and waiters are 
pouring in with dishes, while the company are standing all the while 
in the floor.’ 


To engage a lady to dance was called ‘lifting’ her, which 
was 
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was a serious matter at a time when the engagement was for 
the whole evening, there being no change of partners; and it 
is told in proof of Henry Erskine’s kindness of heart that he 
was wont to come to the rescue of any neglected maiden, with 
the tickets without which a couple could not take their places 
in a set, and the oranges equally prescribed by custom for the 
refreshment of his partner after the dance. 


‘Mr. Erskine, who shone among the dancers—a circumstance that 
was afterwards “cast up to him ”—used to relate several little anec- 
dotes regarding this etiquette of oranges. One country youth, he 
remembered, who was more at home with the compounding of certain 
festive beverages at midnight than with the routine of the ball-room, 
yet wishing to do by his partner everything that was right, thus 
addressed the young lady at the close of a dance—“ Miss, wud ye tak’ 
a leemon?” It frequently happened that a young lady suddenly 
called upon to dance would hand over to another, whose fate it was 
to “ sit out,” the refreshment upon which she had been engaged, with 
a caution against an undue consumption of the fruit.’ 


In the fourth year (1772) after he was admitted an advocate, 
he was married to Christian Fullerton, of an old and honourable 
family, heiress presumptive through her mother to the property 
of Newhall, in Fife. His suit was pressed in verse and prose, 
and, judging from the quantity of rhyme expended in it, must 
have been unusually long and sufficiently beset with obstacles 
to illustrate the Shakspearian adage that the course of true love 
never did run smooth. Forty pages of the MS. volume contain- 
ing his poetical pieces, are filled with Love Elegies, written in 
1770, addressed to Amanda: in the first of which he complains 
that the narrowness of his fortune obliges him to conceal his 
passion. Then come ‘To Amanda in Sickness, ‘On leaving 
Amanda in the Spring,’ and so on. They are somewhat wanting 
in ease, grace, and fancy; deficiencies for which Colonel Fergusson 
accounts by their earnestness and truth: and there is certainly 
high authority for declaring that poets succeed better in fiction 
than in truth.* According to their son, ‘ she was exceedingly 
clever; her intuitive sagacity in seeing into people’ s characters 
hardly ever failed.’ She proved an excellent although what is 
called a notable wife. Not content with having the entire 
management of the domestic arrangements, she would occa- 
sionally trouble him with questions concerning them when the 
enquiry was, to say the least of it, inopportune ; as when she 





* «The Congratulation,’ addressed by Waller to Charles II. on the Restoration, 
was inferior in poetical merit to his ‘Panegyric’ on Cromwell. When the King 
= the ees of the inferiority, he replied: ‘ Poets, Sire, succeed better in fiction 
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roused him from a fit of meditation or much-needed nap with, 
‘ Harry, lovey, where’s your white waistcoat?’ 

The newly married couple set up house (if it could be called 
house) in one of the lofty tenements in the neighbourhood of 
the High Court ; and here, ‘ in the very centre of the fashionable 
world,’ they dispensed hospitality to a large circle of friends 
and relatives. At this period almost the only special invita- 
tion was to take a dish of tea at four o’clock—the dinner 
hour being three. Etiquette required that the tea should be 
tasted with the teaspoon, and that the hostess should ask if 
it was ‘agreeable.’ The teaspoons were numbered to ensure 
each guest getting his or her own at the second cup. This 
species of reception, remarks Colonel Fergusson, is said to have 
been as popular with gentlemen as with the ladies. This is 
hardly reconcilable with the convivial habits of the period, when 
the festive meal was the supper, and the chosen scene of rollicking 
enjoyment the tavern. The picture (in ‘Guy Mannering’) of 
Counsellor Pleydell at High Jinks was notoriously drawn from 
the life. The ministers and elders of the Church were as prone to 
strong potations as the lawyers and the lairds. The most im- 
portant ecclesiastical affairs were discussed at supper, and Dr. 
Alexander Carlyle distinctly lays down that, till long after the 
middle of the century, no clergyman could hope for success unless 
his head was hard enough to bear him scatheless through the 
‘ convivialities’ of society. * 

It was highly to Henry Erskine’s credit, therefore, that he 
never indulged in any description of excess, and if occasionally 
he passed an evening with the famous topers and humorists of 
the period, or became a member of their clubs, he was acting 
on the same principle as Pepys, who, by way of apology for 
keeping company with Killigrew and the like, sets down in his 
Diary : ‘ Loose company, but worth a man’s being in for once— 
to know the nature of it, and the manner of their talk and lives.’ 
Thus Erskine lived on intimate terms, without catching the 
infection, with his kinsman the Earl of Kellie, who was as 
famous for loose living as for his musical talents and his songs. 
The Earl was giving an amusing account of a sermon which 
he heard in a church in Italy, where the priest was expatiating 
on the miracle of St. Anthony’s preaching with such unction 
during a sea voyage that the fishes held their heads out of the 
water to listen to him. ‘I can well believe the miracle,’ re- 
marked Erskine, ‘when your Lordship was at church, there 





* ‘Autobiography.’ He was called ‘ Jupiter’ Carlyle from his resemblance to 
the Jupiter Tonans in the Pantheon. 
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was at least one fish out of water.’ In a picture of the alleged 
miracle, the listening lobsters were painted red, as if ready 
boiled for the occasion. When this was objected to the painter, 
he replied that it simply made the miracle the greater. 

One of Lord Stowell’s recollections of Dr. Johnson's visit to 
Edinburgh in 1773 was that the Doctor was treated by the 
Scottish literati with a degree of deference bordering on 
pusillanimity, with the exception of Mr. Crosbie (an eminent 
advocate), whom he characterizes as an intrepid talker and the 
only man who was disposed to stand up to the lexicographer.* 
Colonel Fergusson, whose national pride seems to have been 
sorely wounded by Johnson’s habitual sarcasms on the Scotch, 
says that ‘the description of his treatment of the hospitable and 
long-suffering people of Edinburgh is enough to make one’s 
blood boil.’ Was it from fear or indignation that Erskine held 
aloof from the illustrious visitor, to whom he was presented 
by Boswell at an accidental meeting in the Parliament Close? 
After an interchange of bows, Erskine merely said, ‘ Your 
servant, sir, and passed on; pausing a moment to slip a 
shilling into Boswell’s hand for (in an aside) the sight of his 
bear. Boswell expresses the warmest gratitude to his wife for 
her reception of his redoubtable friend, and says that his conver- 
sation soon charmed her into a forgetfulness of his external 
appearance. Colonel Fergusson states that she was one of the 
most exasperated of the good citizens of Edinburgh, and said, 
that she had often heard of a man leading about a bear, but 
never before of the man being led by the nose by the animal. 
Be this as it may, he was publicly kissed by the beautiful 
Countess of Eglintoun. 

Speaking of 1752, Dr. Alexander Carlyle states that it was 
about this period that the General Assembly of the Church became 
a theatre for young lawyers, elected as Elders, to display their 
eloquence, and he mentions several who afterwards rose to emi- 
nence as having first attracted attention on this singularly chosen 
arena. Far from being exclusively clerical, the subjects were 
frequently of a nature to afford an almost unlimited scope to 
oratory ; as, for example, when Home’s ‘ Douglas’ raised the 
question whether it was befitting a minister to compose and 
publish a stage play, or even to be present at the representation 
of one. The Assembly, after much animated debate, passed a 
resolution forbidding the clergy to countenance the theatre ; but 
little or no attempt was made to enforce it, and in the year 
1784, when Mrs. Siddons made her first appearance in Edin- 





* Croker’s ‘ Boswell.’ Royal oct. edition, p. 270, 
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burgh during the sitting of the Assembly, no important business 
could be fixed for the evenings on which she acted, when (as 
we learn from Dr. Carlyle) all the younger members, clergy 
and laity, took their stations in the theatre by three in the 
alternoon, 

Conspicuous amongst these was Henry Erskine, who had 
been elected an Elder about the same time when he was ad- 
mitted to the advocacy, and had taken all along an active 
share in their debates; finding them an excellent school for 
public speaking as well as an agreeable relaxation. Speaking 
of a leading elder to whom he was frequently opposed, he was 
wont to say that ‘running down Hill’ was easy and pleasant 
work. He belonged to the section called the ‘ Highflyers,’ the 
prevalent accusation against whom was fanaticism. A popular 
caricature, entitled ‘The Modern Hercules Destroying the 
Hydra Fanaticism,’ represents Dr. Carlyle brandishing a club 
over the monster, whose heads include portraits of Dr. Dalzell 
of the Edinburgh University, Dr. John Erskine of the Grey- 
friars Church, Henry Erskine with finger upraised in a warn- 
ing attitude, and one or two other leaders of that school. 
They retorted on the adverse section of the ‘ Moderates’ by the 
charge of scepticism or indifference, and by alleging that their 
toleration was only for their own side. ‘* When the powers of 
darkness roasted this Moderation, they let the spit stand still : 
one side was burnt to a coal, and the other was blood raw.’ 
The strength of the rival parties was brought to a test when 
Erskine became a candidate for the vacant post of Procurator 
to the Church, and was beaten by a narrow majority; the suc- 
cessful candidate being William Robertson (the eldest son of 
the historian), who took the title of Lord Robertson on his 
promotion to the Bench. 

That Erskine’s eventual success at the Bar was in some 
measure owing to the distinction he acquired in the Assembly 
may be inferred from the fact that the earliest. of his causes 
of which there is any record was a clerical one, the case of the 
Rev. James Lawson, who had been kept out of the ministry 
for six years by the Presbytery of Auchterarder on grounds 
which, according to a dissenting minority of the elders, would 
have equally justified the rejection of John the Baptist. The 
case came before the General Assembly in 1778 by petition, 
complaining of the rejection of a discourse he had delivered 
as part of his trials. Erskine appeared as counsel for the peti- 
tioner, ‘and after everything that human tongue could say had 
been urged in his favour and against him, the Assembly agreed 
to read the discourse to which exception had been taken, but 
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this proposal was promptly checked by Erskine withdrawing 
the appeal.’ No reason is given or suggested for this pro- 
ceeding, and the inevitable conclusion is that he dreaded the 
effect the formal perusal of the discourse might have upon the 
interests of his client, who persevered notwithstanding in a 
succession of abortive efforts to become a licensed preacher till 
his name had grown into a byword. 

Although this is the first of Erskine’s recorded cases, he must 
already have acquired distinction at the Bar. His qualities 
were precisely of the character that struck at once. He only 
required to be seen, heard, and known, to be appreciated. 
Lord Cockburn speaks of ‘his tall and rather slender figure, 
a face sparkling with vivacity, a clear sweet voice, and a 
general appearance of elegance, which gave him a striking and 
pleasing appearance.’ Lord Jeffrey says that ‘he was distin- 
guished not only by the peculiar brilliancy of his wit, and 
the gracefulness, ease, and vivacity of his eloquence, but by the 
still rarer power of keeping those seducing qualities in perfect 
subordination to his judgment. By their assistance he could 
not only make the most repulsive subjects agreeable, but the 
most abstruse, easy and intelligible. All his wit was argument, 
and each of his delightful illustrations a material step in his 
reasoning.’ Here again Lord Cockburn agrees: ‘ His playful- 
ness was always an argumentative instrument. He reasoned 
in wit ; and, untempted by the bad taste and the weakness of 
desiring to prolong it for his own sake, it ceased the very 
instant that the reasoning was served.’ 

‘ Nevertheless,’ adds this fine observer and practised speaker, 
‘ notwithstanding the fascination it threw around him, he had 
better have been without the power. It established obstructing 
associations of cheerfulness whenever he appeared, in the public 
mind.’ By ‘ obstructive associations of cheerfulness’ must be 
meant the tendency to laugh, the expectation of being amused, 
which is inevitably if unintentionally provoked by a known 
wit, a practised joker, even when he wishes to be serious ; and 
when the envied possessor of the power had ‘better be without 
it, is when he is addressing grave people who cannot dissociate 
vivacity and fancy from shallowness, and mistake dulness for 
depth. 


‘The Temple late two brother sergeants saw 
Who deemed each other oracles of law ; 
Each had a gravity would make you split, 
And shook his head at Murray as a wit.’ 


According to Colonel Fergusson, the Scotch Bar, when 
Erskine 
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Erskine began to take a lead in it, savoured not a little of the 
unction of Donald Cargill or George Whitefield. ‘Further, 
the language of the Courts at this time was little better than an 
imperfect dialect of English, with neither the strength and pre- 
cision of the Southern tongue, nor the quaint graphic power of 
the Scotch when spoken in its purity. tt was the custom, also, 
at this time, for counsel to address the judges according to 
certain obsolete forms, and in a whining tone, the exact cadence 
of which was prescribed ; and to have abated from which would 
have been an unpardonable liberty in the eyes of the Lords of 
Council and Session.’ We find it difficult to reconcile this with 
what we know of the contemporaneous eloquence of the General 
Assembly, where many of the performers were the same, and 
indications are not wanting that prior to the period in question 
the Scotch judges were occasional] y startled out of their sobriety 
by rhetorical displays of an aspiring or even melodramatic 
order. It would be difficult to imagine a more exciting scene 
in a court of justice than that which (in or about 1750) led 
to Wedderburn’s (Lord Loughborough’s) abandonment of the 
Scotch for the English Bar. 

Shortly atter commencing practice at the Scotch Bar, he 
happened to be opposed to Mr. Lockhart, at that time a leading 
counsel. In replying to an impassioned “appeal of this powerful 
pn he summed up an ironical picture of Mr. Lockhart’s 

yi a in these sarcastic terms: ‘Nay, my lords, if tears 

d have moved your lordships, tears, sure I am, would not 
have been wanting. The Lord President immediately inter- 
rupted the young counsel, and told him he was pursuing a very 
indecorous course of observation. Wedderburn maintained with 
spirit that he had said nothing he was not well entitled to say, 
and would have no hesitation in saying again. The Lord 
President, irritated at so bold an answer from a junior, rejoined 
in a manner, the personality of which provoked the advocate to 
tell his lordship that he had said as a judge what he dared not 
justify as a gentleman. The President invoked the protection 
of his brother judges, and Wedderburn was ordered by the 
unanimous voice of the court to make a most abject apology, 
on pain of deprivation. He refused, and threw off his gowr.* 

It was not long, we are told, before even the law lords, who 
were most antiquated in their ideas, began to acknowledge the 
superiority of the new style, introduced by Erskine, to the dry and 
somniferous prosing of the old. Having to address ‘ the fifteen’ 





* «The Lives of Twelve Eminent Judges.’ By W. ©. Townsend, Esq., M.A. 
London. 1846. In two volumes. Vol. i. p. 167. 
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in a case which presented no difficulty, he began: ‘ My lords, 


the facts of the case are so exceedingly simple, and the evidence 
that I shall adduce so perfectly conclusive, that 1 am happy to 
say I shall not need to take up much of your lordships’ time. 
I shall be very brief” This exordium did not at all fall in with 
the expectations. or wishes of their lordships, who either had 
more time on their hands than they knew what to do with, or 
had settled themselves down for an intellectual treat, and the 
general sentiment was expressed by one of them who called 
out: * Hoot’s, Maister Harry, dinna be brief, dinna be brief.’ 

‘His wit,’ says Lord Broughan, ‘ was renowned and, as it made 
him the life of society, placed him as the first favourite of the 
Courts; but it was also used in excess, partly owing to the 
audience whom he addressed, the fifteen judges, who required 
to be relieved in their dull work, and as soon as he began, 
expected to be made gay.’ They gladly caught up and threw 
back the ball which he flung to them. Opening the case of a 
venerable spinster with a name provocative of a pun, he began: 
‘Maclean and Donald, the defendants; Tickle, the plaintiff, 
my Lord!’ ‘Tickle her yourself, Harry, you can do it as 
well as I,’ was the retort of the presiding judge. Like his 
brother, he was extremely popular with the juniors of the Bar, 
and never failed to throw his broad shield over them when, 
with or without reason, they had fallen under the displeasure of 
the Bench. A young counsel, who was with him in an im- 
portant cause, had ventured to say that he was surprised to hear 
what had just fallen from their lordships. This called forth a 
sharp reproof, to the confusion of the junior and the probable 
prejudice of the client, when Erskine gallantly came to the 
rescue by expressing the fullest concurrence in the contrition 
felt by his young friend at an imprudence which was entirely 
owing to inexperience, ‘for when he has practised as long, or 
half as long, at this Bar as I have, I can safely assure your 
lordships that he will be surprised at nothing your lordships 
may say. With some of their lordships it must have been no 
easy matter to be grave. In a case where Erskine, David 
Cathcart (afterwards Lord Alloway), and John Clerk (afterwards 
Lord Eldin), were engaged, the judge, Lord Polkemmet, thus 
addressed the advocates :— 


‘Weel, Maister Askine, I hae heard you, an’ I thocht ye were 
richt; syne I heard you, Dauvid, an’ I thocht ye were richt ; and noo 
I hae heard Maister Clerk, an’ I think he’s the richtest amang ye. 
That bauthers me, ye see! Sae I maun e’en tak hame the process 
and whamble’t i’ my wame a wee, ower my toddy—and syue ye'se hae 
an Interlocitor.’ 


A similar 
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A similar story is told of an English Baron of the Exchequer 
who complained of the difficulty of deciding after hearing both 
sides, and begged the counsel to come to an understanding 
amongst themselves. Lord Braxfield freely indulged on the 
Bench the coarse humour for which he was famous in private 
life. A sample of the kind of colloquy that took place amongst 
their lordships is given in ‘ Redgauntlet’ :— 


‘* What’s the matter with the auld bitch next?” said an acute 
metaphysical judge (Lord Kames) aside to his brethren. “This is a 
daft cause, Bladderskate. What say ye till’t, ye bitch?” “ Nothing, 
my Lord,” answered Bladderskate. “I say nothing, but pray to 
Heaven to keep our own wits.” “ Amen, amen,” answered his learned 
brother, “ for some of us have but few to spare.”’ 


Having to be examined as a witness in a consistorial court 
before Mr. Commissary Balfour, a pompous absurd person, 
Erskine so framed his answers as to turn the whole proceedings 
into ridicule :— 


‘It was only when everybody in Court was shaking with laughter 
that a suspicion of the truth dawned upon the judge; when he, in 
vain, tried to restore order. With even superadded dignity of 
utterance he, at last, was driven to pronounce the words: “ At this 
shameful point in the proceedings of this Court, it grieves me to 
have to say that the intimacy of the friend must yield to the severity 
of the judge. Macer,—forthwith conduct Mr. Erskine to the Toi- 
booth!” To the increased amusement of the audience, the only 
notice of this awful mandate that the macer deigned to take was to 
reply, with ill-concealed disgust,—* Hoots / Mr. Ba’four!”’ 


Meeting Balfour, who was suffering from lameness, he asked 
what had happened, and was informed in laboured and tortuous 
phraseology that Balfour had fallen in getting over a stile on 
his brother’s property. ‘ Well, Balfour, it was a mercy it was 
not your own stile (style) or you would certainly have broken 
your neck.’ 

The Scotch Bench and Bar were then principally filled and 
recruited from the landed aristocracy, and did their best to be 
as exclusive in their way as the old French nobility. Thus an 
influential section of them opposed a steady resistance to the 
claim of a gentleman named Wright to be admitted of the 
Faculty on the ground of low birth, and it was only through 
the strenuous exertions of Erskine that the opposition was over- 
come. His protégé got little or no practice, and died in embar- 
rassed circumstances. His death was announced to Erskine by 
Sheriff Anstruther, who added: ‘They say he has left no 
effects’ ‘That is not surprising,’ was the rejoinder, ‘as he had 
no 
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no causes, he could have no effects. This is not the only 
instance in which what was a good joke at the time, and has 
since become a hackneyed one with many reputed fathers, has 
been traced to Henry Erskine. The punning inscription Tu 
Doces on a tea-chest has been claimed for him. At a circuit 
dinner to the Bar, Lord Kames had directed that port wine only 
should be placed upon the table, and turned a deaf ear to the 
many audible hints for claret. At length when hard pressed, 
in the hope of producing a diversion, he turned to Erskine and 
asked: ‘What can have become of the Dutch, who only the 
other day were drubbed off the Doggerbank by Admiral 
Parker?’ ‘I suppose, my Lord,’ was the reply, ‘they are like 
ourselves, confined to port.’ 

The dearth of claret at a judicial table seems to have been a 
standing grievance, although ‘ Jupiter’ Carlyle states that he 
remembered claret, fresh from the cask, being hawked round 
Edinburgh at eightpence a quart. Erskine was dining with 
Lord Armadale when, being confined to port, he addressed the 
host in parody of an old song :— 


‘Kind sir, it’s for your courtesie, 
When I come here to dine, sir, 
For the love you bear to me, 
Give me the claret wine, sir.’ 


To which Mrs. Honeyman, the hostess, retorted readil y— 


‘ Drink the port, the claret’s dear, 
Erskine, Erskine ; 
Ye’ll get fou on’t, never fear, 
My Jo, Erskine.’ 


Henry Erskine warmly co-operated with his brother, Lord 
Buchan, in the foundation of the Scotch Society of Antiquaries, 
and his name heads the list of ordinary members, dating from 
the first formal meeting on Nov. 14, 1782. His subsequent 
attendance was irregular, and he was accused of not having 
made a donation to the Society, upon which he wrote to the 
Secretary, regretting that he had been unable to attend their 
meetings for some time past, at the same time stating that he 
enclosed ‘a donation which, if you keep it long enough, will 
be the greatest curiosity you have. This was a guinea of 
George III. 

Amongst the most remarkable members of this Society was 
Hugo Arnot of Balcormo, Advocate, author of the ‘ History of 
Edinburgh.’ It was to him, on his assuming the title of Fellow, 
that Lord Buchan happily applied Pope’s couplet-— ra 
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‘ Worth makes the man, and want of it the fellow, 
The rest is all but leather or prunello.’ 


Arnot was a lantern-faced, lean and attenuated figure of a 
man, of avowedly sceptical opinions. The white horse he 
ordinarily bestrode was as lanky and sepulchral-looking as 
the rider. Returning from a Sunday-afternoon ride, he met 
Erskine coming from divine service, and called out to him, 
‘Where have you been, Harry? What hasa man of your 
sense to do consorting with a parcel of old women? I protest 
you could expect to hear nothing new ;’ adding, with an extra 
sneer, ‘ What, now, was your text?” ‘Our text,’ replied Harry, 
with a voice of impressive solemnity, his eye sternly fixed, 
the while, on the white horse and his rider,—‘ was from the 
6th chapter of the Book of Revelation and the 8th verse: 
“ And I looked, and behold a Pale Horse: and his name that 
sat on him was DEATH, and Heil followed with him.” ’ 

On another occasion, when Arnot, taken to task for his 
irregularities, was contending that a liberal allowance would be 
made by a gracious Deity for the errors and temptations of the 
flesh, Erskine replied by an impromptu verse :— 


‘ The Scriptures assure us that much is forgiven 
To flesh and to blood by the mercy of heaven ; 
But I’ve searched all the books, and texts I find none 
That extend such forgiveness to Skin and to Bone.’ 


With this may be coupled his better-known epigram on Moore’s 
translation of ‘ Anacreon’ :— 


‘Oh, mourn not for Anacreon dead— 
Oh, weep not for Anacreon fled— 
The lyre still breathes he touched before, 
For we have one Anacreon Moore.’ 


His own translation, or imitation, of the 33rd Ode of 
‘Anacreon’ is not unworthy to be placed alongside of Moore’s, 
and his translations from Horace are marked by grace and 
vivacity ; but the production which won him a place amongst 
poets, and attained at one time an extraordinary amount of popu- 
larity, was ‘ The Emigrant: an Eclogue. Occasioned by the 
late numerous Emigrations from the Highlands of Scotland. 
Written in 1773.’ After going through several editions, it was 
published, in 1793, as a ‘chap-book,’ and sold by pedlars 
or chapmen as a part of their penny libraries. The verses are 
smooth and flowing, and that a sympathetic public was found 
for them in the pastoral districts of Scotland is intelligible 
enough, but they want the genuine poetic ring, and, so far as 
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the higher class of readers are concerned, they lie under the 
very serious disadvantage of provoking a comparison with ‘ The 
Deserted Village’ of Goldsmith. 

On the formation of the Coalition Ministry, Erskine was 
appointed Lord Advocate in the place of Henry Dundas, 
afterwards Lord Melville, his lifelong rival and competitor for 
place. The appointment was announced to him in a letter dated 
August 15, 1783, by the Duke of Portland, the Prime Minister, 
and in a congratulatory letter of the 19th, Adam writes :— 


‘I expect soon to see the time when two Erskines, in two different 
climates practising, are to be at the head of the profession in the 
different countries, where, unlike Castor and Pollux of old, the one 
will not be in the shades below when the other is in heaven, but 
both at once lords of the ascendant in their respective hemispheres. 
In order that that object may be attained with as little delay us 
possible, I wish you with all convenient speed to be among us in the 
House of Commons ; and if any means occur by which I can tend to 
forward that object, you have only to desire me to be upon the 
watch.’ 


He did not succeed in obtaining a seat till many years after- 
wards, and he remained in Edinburgh as manager for the Whig 
party during the whole of the struggle which ended in the 
complete triumph of Pitt. In addition to the office of Lord 
Advocate, he was appointed Advocate and State Counsellor to 
the Prince of Wales on His Royal Highness’s estabiishment as 
Great Steward of Scotland. His confidential communications 
with the Coalition were carried on through Sir Thomas 
Dundas, whose letters abound with proofs of the delusion under 
which the contest was begun, and continued on their part, until 
the General Election placed the state of public opinion beyond 
a doubt. On December 18, 1783, Sir Thomas writes :— 


‘Parliament will be dissolved on Saturday: it therefore becomes 
necessary that every well-wisher to the wellbeing and salvation of 
this Constitution should exert himself to the utmost in forming the 
new Parliament properly. 

‘Report says Pitt is First Lord of the Treasury and Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, Lord Temple Secretary of State, &c. &c. &e. 

‘I think these new Ministers are so little known in our country, 
that those who are known, although not Ministers, may still have 
some weight. 

‘ Fox was with the King after Lord Temple and his friends came 
out, and H.M. said nothing to him out of the common road of 
business, which is rather extraordinary. However, there is little 
doubt of a dissolution. 

‘From the nicest calculations of those who know all the connec- 
tions of this country, it is said with confidence that the new Adminis- 
tration 
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tration will at the utmost gain twenty-four votes from amongst our 
friends, whatever they may lose in the jumble from their own, which 
will secure to usa large majority in the new Parliament.’ 


When the dissolution took place, no less than 158 supporters 
of the Coalition lost their seats. 

On the 22nd of December, 1783, he writes to say that Lord 
Temple had resigned, and encloses the copy of an address to 


the King, moved by Thomas (Lord) Erskine and seconded by 
Colonel Fitzpatrick :— 


‘It needs no comment. In short, the disappointment, distraction, 
confusion, and oy almost said) shame of these our opponents, are 
not to be described. The address is to be carried to the King by the 
whole House, and will probably be received on Wednesday. 

‘ There is an end of all illusions respecting a dissolution. 

‘His Majesty's present Administration consists of Mr. William 
Pitt, Chancellor of the Exchequer, and the Earl Gower, President of 
the Council—no other person having as yet accepted, or now being 
likely to accept, of any office. 

‘In short the game is up with them. 

‘ Fox says he hopes that you and Wight have not wrote to resign 
your offices, and desires you may not think of doing so. 

‘For God sake publish the address in every paper, and also the 
account of the proceedings of the present glorious and unparaleled 
Ministry, that it may be proclaimed to the remotest corner of the 
country. I wish you may be able to make sense of this confused 
letter, for I am so hurried, and twenty people talking to me, that I 
hardly know what I am writing.’ 


Again, a week further on, in confident anticipation of an 
assured victory :— 

* Lonpon, Ist January, 1784. 

‘My pear Harry,—I am delighted to find by yours of the 
26th December that my letters of the 22nd, with the copy of the 
address, had a good effect. Believe me, the game is up with this still- 
born Administration. They begin to look upon it as all over them- 
selves; and the K has lately used expressions which are not very 
promising in their favour,—such as, ‘“ He had no wish to turn out the 
late Ministry ;” and, “ These gentlemen have taken the Government 
upon themselves—they have themselves to blame if they cannot carry 
it on.” All this looks very much like preparing for a change. . . . 
Keep up your spirits, and do not let them crow too much on their 
supposed victory.’ 

Immediately before the decisive division in the Lords, when 
the India Bill was rejected in compliance with the King’s wishes 
conveyed through Lord Temple, Adam is reported to have said : 
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‘I wish I was as sure of the kingdom of heaven as I am of 
carrying our Bill this evening.’ 

Next to the intemperance of Burke, nothing did the Coalition 
more harm with the country than a rash expression of their 
Attorney-General ‘ Jack Lee,’ when, making light of the chartered 
rights of the East India Company, he asked, ‘ What is a Charter 
but a piece of parchment with a lump of wax dangling to it?’ 
Sheridan was guilty of more than one escapade of the same 
sort, and, according to Sir Thomas Dundas, he (Sheridan) ¢ has 
had a compleat trimming both from the D. of P. and Fox, and 
promises to be more cautious in future; that hobby-horse of 
his called Wit frequently runs away with him.’ He forgot 
that he was writing to the most incorrigible wit in Scotland. 

On the 9th of February, Sir Thomas writes: ‘The present 
glorious Ministers begin to droop most piteously ; their famous 
address from the House of Peers is turned into such ridicule that 
they cannot bear it.’ A month later, March 9, there is a per- 
ceptible change of tone: ‘ You will probably be much surprised 
when you hear that we carried the question of a representation 
to the King last night only by one vote.’ 

Not the least remarkable part of this correspondence is that 
relating to the ‘Irish Resolutions,’ the object of which was to 
mitigate the glaring injustice by which Irish commerce and 
manufactures had been restricted or suppressed. Lord North 
declared that ‘they outdid everything that the wildest imagi- 
nation could suggest ; and Pitt’s willingness to make equitable 
concessions, which, with Ireland in arms and Grattan pro- 
claiming her independence, could be withheld no longer, was 
represented by the Foxites through the whole length and 
breadth of England and Scotland as a base surrender of British 
interests and rights. On the 18th of February, 1785, Sir 
Thomas Dundas writes: ‘This is a moment of the most 
anxious expectation that perhaps ever occurred in this country ; 
and Erskine is exhorted to strain every nerve to procure peti- 
tions from all the principal Scottish towns, by assuring them 
that Irish competition would be their ruin if it was set free. 
How zealously and effectively he carried out the wishes of his 
party and his political chiefs, may be collected from the letters 
of acknowledgment addressed to him, e.g. :— 


‘ Lonpon, Saturday, 7 May, 1785. 
4 PM. 


‘My pear Sm,—The very extraordinary exertions you have made 
in opposition to Mr. Pitt’s intended transfer of the commerce of this 
kingdom and complete ruin of the landed interest, insure me the 
most 
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most favourable construction of the sentiments which such services 
must have occasioned in my mind, and therefore I shall not detain 
you with a repetition of my thanks. PorTLAND.’ 


The Scotch Pittites never lost heart, and Henry Dundas 
instinctively divined the long lease of power that was in store 
for them. On Erskine’s playfully remarking, during a casual 
meeting in the Parliament House just after his appointment, 
that he was about to order his silk gown, the official costume of 
the Lord Advocate, Dundas drily observed; ‘It is hardly worth 
while for the time you will want it: you had better borrow 
mine.’ The biographer’s version of the reply differs disadvan- 
tageously from the current one: ‘From the readiness with 
which you make the offer, Mr. Dundas, I have no doubt that 
the gown is a gown made to fit any party; but however short 
my time in my office may be, it shall never be said of Henry 
Erskine that he adopted the abandoned habits of his predecessor.’ 
A gown cannot be made to fit a ‘ party’ except in the sense of 
‘person, a vulgar use of the term of recent date; and the 
repartee is best in the more concise form: ‘ Thank you, but 
it never shall be said,’ &c. 

When the Coalition Ministry came to an end, Erskine was 
succeeded by Mr. Ilay Campbell, a shorter man than himself, 
and on offering to hand on the gown, he said, ‘You must 
take nothing off it, for I'll (sic) soon need it again.’ ‘It will be 
bare enough, Harry,’ retorted Campbell, ‘before you get it 
again.’ He did not get it again till after the lapse of twenty- 
one years. 

Towards the end of 1785, Erskine was consoled for the loss 
of his official rank by being elected Dean of the Faculty of 
Advocates. ‘The Deanship,’ remarks Lord Cockburn, ‘is 
merely a station of honour, but when not lowered by the inter- 
ference of political, or other improper, considerations, it is the 
highest honour of the kind that can be conferred in Scotland. 
Each election is only for a single year; but he who once 
succeeds is almost never dispossessed, so that it is the presi- 
dency for life, or during the holder’s pleasure, of the most 
important public body in the country.’ The contest was warm. 
Sir Thomas Dundas writes, Dec. 30, 1785 :— 


‘My pear Dean or Faoutty,—. . . I rejoice and am exceeding 
glad at your victory—and a great victory it appears to me to be, 
because your opponents certainly stirr’d heaven and earth, with all 
the hellish powers of administration, to defeat you and the cause of 
freedom at the Scots Bar. You have now, thank God, got the 
command over our enemies, and I know you will make a good use 
of it.’ 

It 
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It is one almost inevitable disadvantage of having a soldier 
for the biographer of a lawyer, that professional subjects are 
thrown into the background, and we hear more of the ac- 
complished man of the world and leader of society than of the 
learned jurist or forensic orator. Thus we are told of Erskine’s 
patronizing Lunardi, the Italian aeronaut, who became the rage 
in Edinburgh and is immortalized by Burns; and we learn how 
the second visit of Mrs. Siddons to the Northern Athens, in 
1785, gave rise to a theatrical altercation in which the Dean 
of Faculty was mixed up. He must have been stage-struck or 
Siddons-struck, for, not content with heading a cabal against 
an actor whom the playgoing public had proscribed, he set 
on foot and exerted all his influence to promote a subscription 
of the Faculty to present ‘the admirable Mrs. Siddons’ with a 
massive silver tea-tray, ‘in token of their appreciation of her many 
virtues as much as in gratitude for the pleasure she had afforded 
them.’ Nor does his connection with the stage end here. In 1791 
Stephen Kemble and Jackson entered into an agreement to rent 
the Edinburgh and Glasgow Theatre. They fell out, and referred 
the matter in dispute to Erskine, who after due deliberation 
issued what is called a Decreet-arbitral, which pleased neither 
party, and especially displeased Jackson, who picks it to pieces, 
se ge by paragraph, in his ‘ History of the Scottish Theatre.’ 

uring one of the disturbances at the theatre caused by the 
cabal, a man in the pit persevered in retaining a standing 
position in defiance of a clamorous call to him to sit down. 
Erskine came to the front of his box and appealed to the in- 
dulgence of the audience: ‘Pray excuse the gentleman: don’t 
you see it is only a tailor resting himself.” The man sank 
into his seat, and would gladly have sunk under it. 

The tragic Muse was not the only one of the sisterhood which 
enjoyed the protection of the Dean. Burns writes to his friend 
Gavin Hamilton: ‘December 7, 1786,—My Lord Glencairn 
and the Dean of Faculty, Mr. Henry Erskine, have taken me 
under their wing, and in all probability I shall soon be the 
tenth worthy, and the eighth wise man of the world.’ Again, 
December 13: ‘I have been introduced to a good number of 
the noblesse, but my avowed patrons and patronesses are the 
Duchess of Gordon, the Countess of Glencairn, with my Lord 
and Lady Betty, the Dean of Faculty, and Sir John White- 
foord.’ It was Erskine whom Burns had to thank for his intro- 
duction to Lord Monboddo, who gave suppers after the manner 
of the ancients, with the table strewn with flowers and the 
flasks garlanded with roses. It was the same kind patron 
whom the poet consulted as to the prudence or policy of 
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including in an edition of his works the fragment of a ‘ Ballad 
on the American War ;’ and there is extant a letter obviously 
addressed to him, beginning: ‘There are two things which, 
I believe, the blow that terminates my existence alone can 
destroy,—my attachment and propensity to poesy, and my 
sense of what I owe to your goodness.’ 

Burns was accidentally present when Erskine and the then 
Lord Advocate (Ilay Campbell) were opposed to each other 
in an important cause, and he immediately pencilled down 
his impressions in two stanzas, headed ‘ Extempore in the Court 
of Session.’ The Lord Advocate comes first :— 


‘ He clenched his pamphlets in his fist, 
He quoted and he hinted, 
Till in a declamation mist 
His argument he tint it: 
He gaped for’t, he graped for’t, 
He faud it was awa, man: 
But what his common sense came short 
He eked it out wi’ law, man. 
* So - * * 
Collected, Harry stood a wee, 
Then open’d out his arm, man ; 
His Lordship sat wi’ ruefu’ e’e 
And eyed the gathering storm, man. 
Like wind-driven hail it did asail, 
Or torrents owre a lin’, man; 
The Bench sae wise lift up their eyes, 
Half-wauken’d wi’ the din, man,’ 


This was very far from Erskine’s ordinary style and manner, 
which were remarkable for grace and polish. 

One morning in the summer of 1788 the good citizens of 
Edinburgh were startled by the announcement that Deacon 
Brodie, a member of the Town Council, had been apprehended 
on a charge of burglary, for having (with others) broken into the 
Excise Office and carried off whatever fell within their reach ; 
which, however, turned out not to exceed 14/. in value. The 
Deacon, a cabinet-maker by trade, was the son and grandson of 
burgesses of good repute, and his hereditary claims to respect- 
ability, combined with his social qualities, had enabled him to 
laugh off, as invented pleasantries, some stories which sound as if 
the famous pickpocket, Barrington, had been the hero of them. 
How, for example, as Colonel Fergusson relates, an invalid lady, 
unable to go to church one Sunday, was surprised by the entry into 
her room of a man with a crape over his face, who quietly took 
her keys from their accustomed place, opened a bureau, took out 
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a considerable sum of money, and, having replaced the keys 
on the lady’s table, retired ‘ with a low bow.’ The lady, speech- 
less till her visitor had withdrawn, in amazement exclaimed, 
‘Surely that was Deacon Brodie!’ Subsequent events showed 
that she was probably right in her surmise. 

A friend of the councillor at supper mentioned to him casually 
that he was going to the country for a few days on a certain 
day. Something occurred to detain him in town. In the dead 
of the night he was disturbed by a creaking in the floor, A 
light glanced across the wall of his bedroom. Through a 
window which looked into another room he observed his friend 
the Deacon, in a mask, calmly at work by the help of a dark 
lantern, making a selection from amongst his valuables. It has 
been noted, remarks Colonel Fergusson, as characteristic of the 
town’s manners, that this little episode should have been quietly 
tided over, apparently, with little or no unpleasant remark. 

Up to the hour of his detection Brodie was frequently em- 
ployed in the way of his trade by the Erskines, and their son 
(Lord Buchan) mentions in proof of his mother’s insight into 
character that she had an instinctive distrust of the Deacon, and 
never could endure his presence with complacency. The trial 
took place at the High Court of Justiciary on August 29, 1788. 
Brodie had retained Erskine, remarking that ‘ however the matter 
might go, he had pitted the best cock what ever fought.’ The 
Lord Advocate led for the prosecution. The only plausible 
plea was an alibi, and when this broke down, Erskine’s case 
was hopeless, for the facts of the robbery were clearly proved, 
and the line of defence to which he was driven was irrecon- 
cilable with the now notorious antecedents of the prisoner. 
According to the printed Report, the Dean of Faculty rose 
at three in the morning to address the jury :— 


‘ He observed, that the situation of his unfortunate client presented 
to the world a most astonishing moral phenomenon! That a man 
descended from an ancient and respectable family, who, from the 
state of his affairs, made up by himself, was in opulent circum- 
stances, and infinitely removed from indigence and temptation; who 
for a long series of years had maintained an irreproachable character 
in society, and had often filled offices of honour and trust among his 
fellow-citizens, the duties of which he had discharged with attention 
and fidelity ; that such a person should even be suspected of the crime 
charged in the indictment was a most extraordinary fact. If it was 
true, he allowed that he was of all men the most culpable. But who 
could give credit to such a charge as was here exhibited? for as an 
— poet of our own country, who was still alive, had expressed 
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‘The needy man who has known better days, 
One whom distress has spited all the world, 
Is he whom tempting fiends would pitch upon 
To do such deeds, as make the prosperous men 
Lift up their hands, and wonder who could do them.” 


It being therefore highly incredible that Mr. Brodie would have all 
at once departed from his integrity, and dashed into such guilty and 
atrocious crimes as now were charged against him, it would require a 
very strong and unsuspicious proof indeed to fix the guilt upon him ; 
and if parts of Mr. Brodie’s conduct which appeared to infer sus- 
picions against him could be ascribed to any other cause, the gentle- 
men of the jury would lay these appearances altogether out of their 
view in judging of the import of the evidence.’ 


The jury were unanimous in the verdict of guilty, and Brodie 
was sentenced to be hanged on the Ist of October following. 
Creech, the publisher of the trial, who was on the jury, states 
that he applied for a report or notes of the speech, but was in- 
formed that it was extempore ; that there had not been a syllable 
in writing, and that the Dean was too much immersed in 
business to attempt setting down anything from memory. 

The nomination to the Clerkship of the General Assembly, 
which lay with the members, becoming vacant in 1789, was 
contested with as much eagerness as if everything valuable in 
Church and State was involved in the issue, although the 
salary was only 84/. a year. ‘Jupiter’ Carlyle was the, candi- 
date of the Moderates; Dr. Dalzell, Professor of Greek in the 
University, of the Highflyers. Erskine was manager and leader 
for the one party ; his old and constant antagonist, Henry Dundas, 
for the other. Erskine opened the campaign by proposing and 
carrying a resolution that it should be competent to any elector 
to demand a scrutiny, which was opposed, not without reason, 
by Dundas; for although in the first instance a majority of 
three (145 to 142) was declared for Carlyle, he eventually 
retired from the contest rather than await the result of a scrutiny. 
The importance attached to this affair may be collected from a 
letter addressed to Lady Betty Cunningham by Mrs. Mure :— 


‘This town is now very quiet after the great bustle of the General 
Assembly, and a sad one it has been too for such a trifle as 
84 pound a-year, but it came quite to be a political affair, and Mr. 
Pitt and Mr. Fox combatants. The latter, however, carried it merely 
by the great abilities and exertion of our friend Harry Erskine. 
Some people say it is to come on again, but I don’t believe that will 
answer.’ 


In his capacity of Lord Advocate to the Prince of Wales, 
Erskine 
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Erskine was bidden to all the formal gatherings of the Prince’s 
friends, and Lord Buchan (the son) states that whenever his 
father was in London, the Prince ‘ appropriated’ him, and desired 
he should be invited wherever H.R.H. went. His conversa- 
tional powers were particularly in request, and taxed to the 
uttermost, to entertain the Stadtholder when on a visit to this 
country ; ‘ the sleepiest prince in Europe,’ as the Prince of Wales 
described him to Erskine in an aside at the presentation. He 
slept through performance after performance at the theatre, and 
gave audible evidence of heavy slumber during the greater part 
of a State Ball. There were occasions, however, when he was 
wide awake, to the confusion of those who mistook his sleepiness 
for stupidity. When he was at Cambridge, he was taken to 
divine service at one of the college chapels. On coming out 
attended by the Vice-Chancellor and some heads of Houses, he 
turned to them and asked where the text of the sermon was 
taken from, as he had not heard it distinctly. None of them 
knew. At length, risking a haphazard answer, Dr. B 
named the Second Epistle of Jude. ‘There is but one Epistle 
of Jude,’ said the Stadtholder. ‘Oh, yes, I meant of course the 
second chapter.’ ‘There is but one chapter.’ 

It was about 1790 that Erskine purchased an estate in 
the Valley of the Almond, which he christened Ammondell. 
The situation he chose for the house was low, and his elder 
brother, Lord Buchan, who had a fancy for living upon a hill, 
exclaimed on being taken to it, ‘Why there is actually no 
prospect whatever!’ ‘You forget, my dear David,’ was the 
laughing reply, ‘ that I have always the prospect of your estate.’ 
He was already a Fifeshire laird in right of his wife, and in 
1790 he was looking to the representation of the Fifeshire 


District of Burghs. On the 30th of March the Duke of Port- 
land writes :— 


‘The prospect you give us of your success in Fifeshire is highly 
gratifying to the wishes of all your friends, and especially so to 
myself, who look to it with the interested view of its furnishing me 
with the means which I have long wished for, of knowing you per- 
sonally. It is perfectly true that no new or additional motive was 
wanting to call forth the question of my best endeavours in promoting 
any object you have at heart; but I am ingenuous enough not to 
attempt to deny the force of that which I have just stated and to be 
proud of the avowal.’ 





Erskine’s moderate politics account in some measure for the 
difficulty he experienced in obtaining a seat in Parliament, 
and also for his not figuring as the champion of free dis- 
cussion, 
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cussion, like his brother Lord Erskine in England or Curran 
in Ireland. ‘ What,’ asks Lord Cockburn, ‘ preserves the 
forensic glory of Thomas Erskine except the State Trials, 
which gave subjects of permanent dignity to his genius, and 
which, thus sustained, his genius made immortal? Few such 
occasions occur in England, and far fewer in Scotland.’ There 
were enough and more than enough of such occasions for any 
one willing and able to take advantage of them. It was a 
Scotch State trial (of Muir in 1793) that Curran, in one of 
his finest passages, adduced as an example of the persecuting 
spirit generated by fear :— 


‘To what other cause, gentlemen, can you ascribe that in the wise, 
the reflecting, and the philosophic nation of Great Britain, a printer 
has been gravely found guilty of a libel, for publishing those resolu- 
tions to which the present Minister of that kingdom had actually 
subscribed his name? To what other cause can you ascribe what in 
my mind is still more astonishing, that, in such a country as Scotland 
—a nation cast in the happy medium between the spiritless ac- 
quiescence of submissive poverty and the sturdy credulity of 
pampered wealth ; cool and ardent, adventurous and persevering ; 
winging her eagle flight against the bleze of every science, with an 
eye that never winks, and a wing that never tires; crowned as she is 
with the spoils of every art and decked with the wealth of every 
Muse, from the deep and scrutinising researches of her Hume, to the 
sweet and simpler, but not less sublime and pathetic morality of her 
Burns—how, from the bosom of a country like that, genius, and 
character, and talents should be banished to a distant barbarous soil, 
condemned to pine under the horrid communion of vulgar vice and 
base-born profligacy, for twice the period that ordinary calculation 
gives to the continuance of human life? But I will not press any 
idea that is painful to me and I am sure must be painful to you. I 
will only say that you have now an example of which neither Eng- 
land nor Scotland had the advantage: you have the advantage of the 
panic, the infatuation, and the contrition of both.’* 


The biographer states that Erskine only appeared in one of 
the State trials, one in which the prosecution was withdrawn 
upon a point of law. This is the more remarkable, because his 





* ‘Speech in defence of Archibald Hamilton Rowan,’ Jan. 29,1794. Thomas 
Muir, a member of the Faculty of Advocates, was tried (Aug. 30, 1793) for sedition, 
and sentenced to be transported for fourteen years. Jeffrey and Romilly were 
present at the trial, which (Lord Cockburn states) Jeffrey never mentioned 
without horror. Romilly writes to Dumont: ‘I am not surprised that you have 
been shocked at the account you have read of Muir's trial. You would have 
been more shocked if you had been present at it as I was.’ Palmer, a dissenting 
minister who had been educated at Eton and Cambridge where he graduated, 
was tried for the same offence and underwent the same sentence. We cannot 
venture to print the retort of Lord Braxfield to a person similarly accused, who 
justified being a reformer by divine example. 
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readiness to take up the cause of the oppressed had grown into 
an article of popular belief. A writer to the signet in the West 
of Scotland, representing to a needy tacksman the futility of 
entering into a lawsuit with a wealthy neighbour, was told: 
‘ We dinna ken what ye say, maister; there’s nae a puir man in 
Scotland need want a friend, or fear an enemy, whilst Harry 
Erskine lives.’ The truth is, Harry Erskine was himself 
something of an alarmist: in the great Whig schism of 1792, 
he sided with Burke against Fox, and although he was an 
active member of the Convention for reforming the internal 
administration of the Royal Burghs, he threatened to withdraw 
from it if it meddled in any manner with Parliamentary Reform. 
In April 1792, his younger brother, who had just joined the 
‘Society of Friends of the People,’ writes to the eldest, Lord 
Buchan: ‘I have, after serious reflection, become a member ; 
I am quite sure nothing less will save the country. In com- 
pleting the original body, each member has leave to name two 
non-resident members, and my wish is to name you and Henry ; 
we have never yet come forward together, and I like the “ Tria 
juncta in uno” in a good cause. Lord Buchan assented; 
Henry declined. In the June following he writes to Sir 
Gilbert Elliot :— 


‘ For myself I have ever been of opinion, that, however excellent 
the principles of our Constitution may be, it certainly admits (par- 
ticularly in respect to Parliamentary representation) of many very 
salutary amendments ; and whenever, at a proper time, and in a proper 
mode, there shall be brought forward a plan of reformation in that 
respect, it shall meet with my cordial support. But I am decidedly 
of opinion that this is of all others the most improper time that such 
a plan could have been suggested, and that the mode adopted is in 


the present conjuncture the most unfortunate that could have been 
devised.’ 


At the same time he thought the coercive measures proposed 
by the Government too strong; and at a public meeting in 
Edinburgh, Nov. 20, 1795, he was the mover of resolutions 
condemnatory of the Seditious Meetings and Writings Bill and 
strongly protesting against the continuation of the war. ‘Who 
is not with us is against us,’ was the motto of the Anti-Gallican 
party, as indeed it is of most parties when what they think their 
vital interests are at stake, and Erskine’s political opponents, 
finding that they could command a majority amongst his pro- 
fessional brethren, resolved on striking a blow which turned 
out, as they meant it should, the most mortifying that could be 
inflicted on such a man. The office of Dean of the Faculty, 
as already mentioned, was formally an annual one. Erskine 
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had held it for ten years, when a circular signed by eight mem- 
bers was addressed to the body at large, calling on them to 
show their disapproval of their Dean’s conduct and principles 
by displacing him in favour of a candidate better fitted to 
‘represent them to the world, and to sustain their character of 
attachment to the laws and constitutions of their country.’ This 
candidate was the Lord Advocate, Robert Dundas of Arniston, 
who was chosen by a majority of 85, 123 to 38. Lord Cock- 
burn, who condemns the proceeding, is obliged to admit that 
the provocation was strong :— 


‘Considering the state of the times, the propriety of his presiding 
at a public meeting to petition against the war may be questioned. 
The official head of a public body should consider what is due to the 
principles and the feelings of those he may be supposed to represent ; 
and to the great majority of the Faculty, Erskine’s conduct must have 
been deeply offensive. Still the resolution to dismiss him was utterly 
unjustifiable. It was nearly unprecedented, violent, and very un- 
grateful. He had covered the Faculty with the lustre of his character 
for several years; and if wrong, had been misled solely by a sense of 
duty. Nevertheless, on the 12th of January, 1796, he was turned out 
of office. Had he and the Faculty alone been concerned in this 
intemperate proceeding, it would not have occurred. But it was 
meant, and was taken, as a warning to all others to avoid the dengues 
of public meetings on the wrong side.’ 


In times long after, when men’s minds had calmed down, it 
was a subject of pride and self-congratulation to have been one 
of the minority, and a subject of regret to have refrained from 
voting with them. Jeffrey was eager to be one of the chosen 
band, but was over-persuaded by his father and Lord Glenlee 
to stay away. ‘He envied the thirty-eight, and always thought 
less of himself from his not having been one of them.’ Lord 
Buchan (the son) says, ‘I believe this expulsion from the Dean- 
ship was a great grief to my father ; though, according to his 
nature, he bore it with a sweetness and equanimity unchanged. 
My mother controlled her feelings less.’ There were occasions 
when his equanimity gave way, and the feeling of irritation 
at the treatment he had received from his professional brethren 
was too strong for him. As his biographer suggests, he 
was but human. At some public Whig dinner at this time 
the chairman proposed ‘the health of the gentlemen of the 
Faculty who had done themselves the honour of voting for 
Mr, Erskine’s re-nomination to the Deanship.’ Mr. Erskine 
rose, and very quietly remarked, ‘ Mr. President, would it not 
be sufficient to propose the health of the gentlemen of the 
Faculty ?’ 


Burns 
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Burns gave vent in verse to his indignation at the affront put 
upon his distinguished friend in ‘ The Dean of Faculty: a New 
Ballad.’ It was not one of his happiest effusions. The first 
verse describes the heat of the contest : 


* Dire was the hate at old Harlaw, 
That Scot to Scot did carry, 
And dire the discord Langside saw, 
For beauteous, hapless Mary : 
But Scot with Scot ne’er met so hot, 
Or were more in fury seen, Sir, 
Than *twixt Hal and Bob for the famous job 
Who should be Faculty’s Dean, Sir.’ 


There appeared also amongst several satirical pieces in verse 
and prose on this event, one entitled: ‘The Telegraph: a Con- 
solatory Epistle from Thomas Muir, Esq., of Botany Bay, to the 
Hon. Henry Erskine, late Dean of Faculty.’ It contains some 
spirited lines: 

‘The vote is passed, and black balls fill the urn ; 
The silken gown is from thy shoulders torn 
And all thy titles—all thy honours pass 
To deck the person of abhorred Dundas. 

Come to the sacred shore, and with thee bring 
All who have virtue to detest a king.’ 


One of the most remarkable cases in which Erskine was 
engaged after his degradation or (as his friends insisted in 
calling it) his elevation, was the trial of Macdonald of Glen- 
garry for a duel which ended fatally. The victim of the duel 
was Lieut. Macleod of the 42nd Highlanders. The scene of 
the quarrel was the ball-room at Inverness, May 1st, 1798. At 
a late hour, after supper, Glengarry came up to a young lady, 
Miss Forbes of Culloden, and claimed her promise to dance the 
last country dance with him. She disclaimed any such promise, 
and said she was engaged for the dance to Mr. Ranald Mac- 
donald, and on this gentleman’s relinquishing his right in Glen- 
garry’s favour, she refused to dance with either of them. On 
Glengarry’s still insisting on his claim, Macleod, a mere youth, 
who was sitting by her, said: ‘*Vhy do you tease the lady? 
Can’t you allow her to choose for herself? You are one of the 
stewards, and can command as many dances as you please.’ 
Glengarry replied, ‘It is no business of yours; you should 
not interfere.’ Macleod explained that he only did it ‘in a 
friendly manner.’ After this, Miss Forbes danced a reel with 
Macleod, and then left the room. This was the lady’s account 
of the occurrence. The gentlemen adjourned to the eer 
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of the 79th Regiment. There high words passed between Glen- 
garry and Macleod, and Macdonald, it is said, struck the Lieu- 
tenant over the bonnet with his stick, and kicked him, with the 
remark, ‘It is now daylight, and you know the use of your pen 
and ink.’ Macleod drew his dirk, but the company interposed 
to prevent further mischief. 

A hostile meeting was arranged, but was delayed by some 
mistake as to the locality: the magistrates interfered; and a 
rumour had got abroad that Glengarry was disposed to show 
the white feather. When the meeting took place, Major 
Macdonald, Glengarry’s second, endeavoured to bring about 
an amicable arrangement; but besides an apology in writing 
to be dictated by military men, Macleod required that the 
stick with which he had been struck should be placed in his 
hands to be used as he thought proper. This was positively 
refused, and the parties took their ground at eleven paces. 
Captain Campbell (Macleod’s second) had proposed ten, and 
Major Macdonald twelve. The bullets for the pistols proved 
to be too small, but Major Macdonald would not hear of their 
being wrapped in leather to make them fit. Macleod was 
hit at the first fire, under the arm. At this stage the seconds 
induced the gentlemen to shake hands. Macleod, it was found, 
was badly wounded. He was taken by the surgeon in attend- 
ance to Fort George, when the ball was extracted, and he 
seemed to do well at first; but he gradually declined, and died 
on the 3rd of June. Throughout the affair, adds Colonel 
Fergusson, the prime idea in the poor lad’s mind seems to have 
been to bear himself in a manly fashion, and to support the 
dignity of the 42nd, under the gross insult that had been put 
upon him. When he shook hands with his adversary, his naive 
remark was, ‘ You will allow, Glengarry, that I stood your fire 
like a man.’ 

Whilst an indictment for murder was preparing by the 
direction of the Lord Advocate, Erskine was consulted whether 
it would be safe for Glengarry, who was still at large, to stand 
a trial. The reply was that the case was a serious one, but 
that he (Erskine) would do his best, and Glengarry at once 
determined to ‘stake his chance on Henry Erskine.’ The facts 
were proved as stated, and we can well believe that the excite- 
ment was extreme when the principal witness presented herself,— 
a handsome young woman, dressed in a riding-habit, black hat, 
and green veil,—to whom Lord Eskgrove, the presiding judge, 
addressed the remark, after she had been sworn, ‘Sit down, 
young leddy, but ye maun pit up your veil, and let’s see your 
face,’ 
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The Court had sat nearly fourteen hours, and it was close 
on midnight, when Erskine began his speech for the defence, 
which occupied upwards of three hours. No report of it is 
extant, but it consisted, we are told, of a powerful appeal to the 
jury, on the point of honour, stress being laid on the persistent 
efforts of Major Macdonald and his principal, to offer every 
kind of apology consistent with their character as gentlemen. 
It was four o’clock in the morning when the jury were enclosed, 
and appointed to give in their verdict at twelve o’clock that 
day. Such had been the effect of Erskine’s appeal to the jury, 
that it was felt that the matter was as good as ended. So much 
was this the case, that a question arose as to the necessity for 
Glengarry’s returning to his quarters in the Tolbooth. Coll 
Macdonald, Glengarry’s agent and kinsman, came to consult 
Mr. Erskine on the point, when he said, ‘If Glengarry is wise 
he will return to the prison. He deemed it imprudent at 
this stage to appear over-confident of the result. The jury 
accompanied their verdict of ‘not guilty’ with a statement 
of their reasons, which were essentially the points urged by 
Erskine, disclaiming, with doubtful consistency, the doctrine 
that killing in a fair duel was any defence against a charge of 
murder. Lord Eskgrove expressed his approval of the verdict 
with a hope ‘that the pannel, and all others, would be careful 
by their future conduct to avoid so illegal and dangerous a 
practice as that of duelling.’ With questionable taste, a dinner 
was given by Glengarry’s friends to celebrate his acquittal, to 
which Erskine was invited, but his approval of his client’s 
conduct was not sufficiently strong to admit of his being 
present. According to the strict laws of honour as under- 
stood when duelling was in vogue, a hostile meeting was 
hardly to be avoided; but assuming Glengarry to have been 
rightly advised in declining the required act of humiliation, 
he should certainly have fired in the air. 

Instead of seeking occasions, like his more mercurial and 
excitable brother, to inveigh against abuses of authority and 
encroachments on constitutional rights, Erskine counselled 
prudence and conciliation to the clients who wished to 
make him the organ of their discontent. Almost any- 
thing in the nature of a combination could be brought 
within the Seditious Meetings Act. Some shoemakers who 
had formed themselves into a Benefit Society, were prose- 
cuted and applied to Erskine; who advised them to plead 
guilty, and trust to the leniency of the Court on the ground 
that they had unconsciously offended against the law. An in- 
corporated body of tailors, whom he had saved from a threatened 
prosecution 
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prosecution much in the same manner, insisted on giving him 
a dinner at which his health was drunk with due honours. 
Seeing when he rose to reply, that there were just eighteen of 
them present, he concluded his speech by wishing ‘ health, long 
life, and prosperity to both of you,’ and vanished from the room 
without waiting to see how the joke took. His sense of fun 
was absolutely irrepressible. Having succeeded in a cause in 
which his clients, a large coal company, were deeply interested, 
they invited him to a grand dinner, to celebrate their good 
fortune. The chairman having called on Erskine for a senti- 
ment or toast, he gave them: ‘Sink your pits—blast your mines 
—dam your rivers!’ * 

The offer of the post of Lord Justice Clerk in 1804 by his 
political opponents was a handsome acknowledgment of his 
professional eminence, and the circumstances under which it 
was declined reflect credit on his firmness of principle and con- 
sistency. Hope, the Lord Advocate, who had the prior official 
claim to the office, represented in the strongest terms that he 
would neither renounce his party nor hamper his future conduct 
by accepting it. ‘ The place,’ writes his son, ‘ would have been 
highly agreeable to him, and the salary.was much needed ; his 
ready generosity had forbidden him to lay by much more than he 
had engaged to pay as the price of Ammondell. But un- 
fortunately, as I think, and as all but himself thought after- 
wards, a scruple of separating his fortunes from those with 
whom he had ever believed himself closely united by a common 
principle, was the uppermost idea in his mind.’ 

His wife died early in 1804, and in less than a year (Jan. 7, 
1805) he married a fascinating widow, Mrs. Turnbull, a sister 
of Sir Thomas Munro, and an intimate friend of Mrs. Grant 
of Laggan, who, after she had again become a widow, writes of 
her: ‘Except Mrs. Dunlop, Burns’s patroness, and Mrs. Henry 
Erskine, married to the late Lord Advocate, I do not find a 
creature who has oil enough in the lamp of enthusiasm to burn 
on to advanced life,’ 

The death of Pitt (Jan. 23, 1806) and the formation of the 
Cabinet of All the Talents placed Erskine once again in the high 
road of preferment. But there was a delay in his re-appoint- 
ment to his former office, owing probably to the difficulty in 
procuring a seat in Parliament. This was removed by Lord 
Lauderdale, who (Feb. 20) writes :— 


‘I kissed hands to-day for the peerage (of the United Kingdom). 
His Majesty looked very well, and received the citizens of London 
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with the address, surrounded by the new Ministers. You would 
have hardly known the Chancellor (Lord Erskine), he looked so 
solemn. I could not persuade myself I had ever heard him joke in 
my life. 

There is no news but what you know. In the formation of a 
Government, consisting of various parties, there have necessarily 
occurred difficulties, but everything goes on well and smoothly ; and 
it is to me surprising that there has not been more jarring in the 
course of the whole business. 

‘Have you any plan for getting into Parliament immediately? I 
think I will manage, if you have no view of a seat, to get you in this 
session. You shall hear from me in a day or two.’ 


The mode in which his Lordship managed this affair of a seat 
is an illustration of the state of the Scotch representative 
system prior to the Reform Bill of 1832. There was a group 
of Royal Burghs, consisting of Dunbar, Lauder, North Berwick, 
Haddington, and Jedburgh. The Dalrymple family were all- 
owerful at North Berwick, as were the Maitlands (of which 
Lord Lauderdale was the head) at Lauder and Dunbar: and 
having thus between them three of the five burghs, they 
arranged that a Maitland nominee should sit for two Parliaments 
and a Dalrymple for one. This arrangement, which completely 
excluded Haddington and Jedburgh, had existed for centuries. 
When Lord Lauderdale wrote, it was in expectation of a 
vacancy which it was his turn to fill up. The vacancy occurred 
by the resignation of Sir Hugh Dalrymple; and Erskine’s 
election was notified to him by the agent in a letter dated 


April 18th, 1806 :-— 
‘Eprsr., 18th April, 1806. 


‘My pgar Lorp,—I have only one moment’s leisure to congratulate 
your Lordship on your election, which took place at North Berwick 
yesterday ; but there being no post for London, the return could only 
be made this day by the Sheriff. 

‘It seems it has been the constant practice for the sitting member 
to send an English newspaper to each borough in the district, with 
the exception of Lauder, to which Mr. B—— informed me that it 
had been in use to send the Courant. This is an expense I could not 
have dreamed of, but so much is it understood, that James Dalrymple 
desired that, instead of the Courier, the Globe should be sent to North 
Berwick. The delegates for Haddington, Dunbar, and Jedburgh, made 
choice of the Star. 

‘As Sir Hugh [Dalrymple] will instantly countermand these 
papers, it will be necessary for your Lordship to have an immediate 
communication with Lord Lauderdale upon this subject; and might 
I beg the favour of a single line in course, with your Lordship’s 
instructions with regard to the Courant for Lauder? 
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A group of royal burghs, which required only an English 


newspaper apiece, suggests the image of a model constituency, 
a shining example of purity and independence; but it would 
seem that the self-denial of the corporate body did not exclude 
a certain amount of self-seeking in the individual members. 
Not many weeks after his election, Erskine received an epistle 
beginning thus :— ‘ Nort Berwick. 

‘Two of the burgess’s of North Berwick beg leave to present their 
most respectful compliments to their representative in Parliament, 
the Lord Advocate. Conceiving ourselves not the least of his Lord- 
ship’s constituents, we request to offer him a few remarks for his 
consideration. In the present state of things, there are only two 
ways in our opinion that his Lordship can distinguish himself in the 
present Parliament. The first that occurs is, that his Lordship 
should seize the chief or entire management of all Scots affairs, in 
the same way that Dundass formerly did, whereby he would become 
popular in the country, when he could turn out the Dundass party, and 
put in their places his own friends and well-wishers. His Lordship 
has a large scale to goon. He has the church, excise, custom-house, 
post-office, and many other lucrative situations in his power of gift, 
that we are unacquainted with, and therefore shall not specify them. 
The second is, that he should make some eminent display of his great 
and unrivalled abilities in Parliament; and how far the present 
trial of Lord Melville would be a proper opportunity for such a 
display as we allude to, is submitted to his Lordship’s better 
judgment.’ 


His parliamentary career was short. His connection with 
the Maitland burghs was terminated by the dissolution in the 
October following; and his connection with the Dumfries 
district of burghs, for which he was next elected, lasted only till 
the dissolution of April 1807. He stood twice for Linlith- 
gowshire, and failed, Neither was his official career sufficiently 
prolonged to enable him to carry out any of the useful measures 
he meditated. Even the abolition of the famous ‘ Fifteen’ was 
reluctantly left to his successor. 

His appointment as Lord Advocate was gazetted on the 8th 
of March, and he immediately left Edinburgh for London. 
Alluding to his first appearance in London in a professional 
capacity, Lord Campbell says: ‘I remember hearing him plead 
a cause at the bar of the House of Lords. All the courts in 
Westminster Hall being deserted from a curiosity to compare 
the two brothers—and full justice was done to the elder.’ 
Lord Brougham also bears ample testimony to the same effect :— 


‘He was a most argumentative speaker; and if he sometimes did 
more than was necessary, he never for an instant lost sight of the 
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point to be pressed on his audience by all the means he could 
employ, and which really were every weapon of eloquence except 
declamation and appeals to the tender feelings. Of course, a great 
cause placed him more under restraint, and more called forth his 
exertions ; yet it was singular how much he would sometimes labour 
even in the most ordinary matters. However, if I were to name the 
most consummate exhibition of forensic talent that I ever witnessed, 
whether in the skilful conduct of the argument, the felicity of the 
copious illustrations, the cogency of the reasoning, or the dexterous 
appeal to the prejudices of the court, I should without hesitation at 
once point to his address (hearing in presence) on Maitland’s case ; 
and were my friend Lauderdale alive, to him I should appeal, for 
he heard it with me, and came away declaring that his brother 
Thomas (Lord Erskine) never surpassed—nay, he thought, never 
equalled it.’ 


‘He at that time (continues Lord Campbell) represented 
Dumfries, but he never opened his mouth in the House of 
Commons, so that the often debated question, how he was 
qualified to succeed there, remained unsettled.’ This is an 
unaccountable mistake. A Lord Advocate could not have 
remained mute, and the Parliamentary Debates contain several 
speeches of his, of a not unambitious character, although, judg- 
ing merely from the reports, we cannot say that they support his 
traditional reputation for excellence in debate, which Lord 
Jeffrey says died with him. The discussion on the Mutiny 
Bill of 1806 turned mainly on the advantages or disadvantages 
of short service, a question which has remained unsettled to this 
hour. Erskine spoke at some length on this subject, and gave 
free indulgence to his fondness for illustration, not, it must be 
owned, in his happiest vein :-— 


‘ Limited service was the most successful way of procuring men ; 
and to suppose they could not judge of the advantage of limited 
service because they had not sustained the character, was as absurd 
as to imagine that a young woman could not tell the inducements 
that one of her sex might have in taking a husband, because she 
herself had not entered into the marriage state. In the country with 
which he was best acquainted, the men were not to be obtained by 
hanging a purse upon a halberd ; they took a rational view of their 
situation and so formed their determination.’ 

* * * * + 


‘ When gentlemen talked of the future and remote disadvantages 
of the plan, they reminded him of a dispute regarding a canal 
between Edinburgh and Glasgow for the supply of coals. In one 
direction it passed through a vale without the smallest interruption 
on a perfect level, and the tract through which it was to pass 
contained a supply of coals for three centuries ; in another it was to 
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be obstructed by sixty-seven locks, and to be elevated 750 feet above 
the surface of the sea, but the supply of coals was sufficient for jive 
centuries! It was a disgrace to the good sense of the country that, 
like this Bill, the former channel had numerous opponents,’ 


He had the qualification, highly esteemed by his countrymen 
of a goodly presence. ‘We Scotchmen,’ said Ferguson of 
Pitfour, ‘always vote with the Lord Advocate, so we like to be 
able to see him at the close of a debate.’ It was this Ferguson 
of Pitfour who boasted that he had heard many a speech which 
altered his opinion, never one that had the least effect upon his 
vote, ‘Sixty years since’ it was rare to find a Scotchman who 
had succeeded in throwing off his native dialect. Henry Dundas 
(Lord Melville) spoke broad Scotch, and Lord Braxfield accu- 
rately described the effect of Jeffrey’s brief residence at Oxford 
on his accent by saying: ‘The laddie has tint his Scotch but 
fand nae English. The accent of both the Erskines was 
unexceptionable and Henry’s diction classically pure. If he 
failed comparatively before so fastidious an audience as the 
House of Commons, it should be remembered that, as was said 
of Flood, he was an oak of the forest too old to be transplanted. 
He was sixty when he entered Parliament, but if the following 
story be accepted as told by Colonel Fergusson, the occasion 
mentioned by Lord Campbell could not have been the first on 
which he appeared in a professional capacity in the metropolis: 


‘To this period of Mr. Erskine’s official career belongs a story 
which has often been repeated, illustrative of a quaint mode of pro- 
nunciation of certain terms peculiar to the Scotch Law Courts. .. . 

‘On one occasion, it is related, Harry Erskine was addressing a 
committee of the House of Lords regarding some trust business. In 
the course of his speech he had frequently occasion to mention the 
“ ciiritors,” always pronouncing the word in the manner approved in 
the Scottish Courts—that is, with the accent on the first syllable. 
One of the English judges—Mr., Erskine’s son understood that it was 
Lord Mansfield who was so fastidious—could stand this no longer, 
and exclaimed— 

‘“ Mr. Erskine, we are in the habit in this country of saying curator, 
following the analogy of the Latin, in which, as you are aware, the 
penultimate syllable is long.” 

‘“T thank your Lordship very much,” was Erskine’s reply ; “ we 
are weak enough in Scotland to think that in pronouncing the word 
ciirator, we follow the analogy of the English language ; but I need 
scarcely say that I bow with pleasure to the opinion of so learned a 
senator, and so great an ordtor, as your Lordship.” 

‘Lord Manstield being himself an emigrant from Scotland, was 
doubtless not unwilling to show his own superior anes in the 
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direction of civilisation, forgetful how ticklish a question is that of 
the quantities of classical words in English.’ 


Lord Mansfield, the emigrant from Scotland, the silver- 
tongued Murray, died in 1793. 

Erskine was in Edinburgh when the news arrived of the 
downfall of the Government, brought about by an injudicious 
attempt to introduce a small instalment of Catholic Emancipa- 
tion. Referring to the bigotry of some among their successors, 
he condoled with the Duchess of Gordon upon the death of her 
son, saying ‘it was much to be lamented that poor Lord George 
did not live in these times; he would have stood such an 
excellent chance of being in the Cabinet instead of in Newgate.’ 

Some bitterness of feeling may well have been inspired by a 
foreboding sense of the series of disappointments in store for 
him. There are few more disagreeable positions than that of a 
man in advancing age and failing health who, after filling the 
office of Attorney-General or Lord Advocate, is thrown back 
upon the ordinary practice of the Bar. His only hope of 
dignified retirement is the Bench, and this hope Erskine was 
encouraged to form, not only by the general recognition of his 
professional claims, but by the attachment professed for him by 
the Prince of Wales, and the influence which some of his party, 
Lord Moira and Adam in particular, were still known or 
thought to possess at Carlton House. The manner in which 
the coveted elevation was kept dangling and flickering before 
his eyes till within a year of his death, may be collected from 
the correspondence. Early in 1811 (precise date wanting), the 
office of Lord President of the Court of Session having become 
vacant by the death of President Blair, Adam writes to say 
that, in a very full conversation with the Prince, he had dwelt 
upon the admitted fact that the Scotch lawyers of ability and 
legal knowledge are all on ‘our’ side of the question: that he 
(Erskine) was at the head of them ; and that the selection should 
be on the detur digniori principle. On May 23, 1811, he 
writes:— - 


‘My p® H*—TI have hardly time to do ‘more than refer to what 
Gibson will have written to say that the Chan" has just left me, and 
I have communicated the Prince’s wishes to him that you sh* succeed 
to the Presid** chair. He rec* it w* great candour, and w* an un- 
qualified declaration that fitness, not politics, sh* be the rule. 
L* Moira, L* Dundas, and L* Keithe, were all of opinion that this 
was the course to take—valeat quantum. Mr. P. (Percival) was most 
kind about you, and seriously wishes it.’ 


Again, 
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Again, June 6th, 1811 :— 

‘I have explained everything minutely. He [the Prince] knows the 
state of the Scotch Bar as well as I do, and that the talent is all in 
our quarter. So that your app* is founded in fitness, not politics. I 
have s* I will not answer for his not being circumvented and defeated, 
but I am sure of his good intentions and of my watchfulness.’ 


If the Prime Minister seriously wished it, and the Regent’s 
intentions were good, where was the hitch? But the office of 
President was conferred on Charles Hope, and that of Lord 
Justice Clerk, which also had become vacant, on David Boyle. 
In a letter dated Harrowgate, October 3U, 1811, to his friend, 
Cathcart, Erskine writes :— 


‘My object here was my daughter’s health; but I had resolv’d to 
go on to London to be fully apprised of everything, and to take my 
resolutions accordingly. One of them is, in every event finally taken, 
never again to stand at the Scots Bar. I trust you will be reliew’d 
from that odious situation by the application in your favor being 
successfull, tho’, after what has happen’d, I confess I speak more from 
my wishes than my hopes. Having yielded to the appointment of 
Boyle, and Ministers having had the audacity to press that measure, 
what is to be expected of any signification of the Prince’s will? He 
has signified to me that the late arrangement was yielded to, not from 
any abatement of his regard for me, or of the high opinion he enter- 
tains of me, and that when he has an opportunity he will himself 
explain the whole. I think it right to give him such opportunity.’ 


In this letter he expresses some distrust of Adam, which was 
speedily removed, and (strange to say) in a letter to Cathcart, 


dated London, November 28, 1811, he says :— 


‘Of the unaltered state of the Regent’s regard towards me I have no 
doubt, and, so far as I am individually concern’d, I am convine’d his 
intentions are good. I do believe that, without resorting toa change, 
he could not have driven the point, which I believe he had earnestly 
in view.’ 

In the same letter, referring to a possible change of Govern- 
ment, he writes :— 


‘Should the change be a right one, the Court of Revision would 
undoubtedly take place, and you need not doubt that the chair of that 
Court would be my object beyond all others. That you will have the 
next gown, in all events, I have not the least doubt. In that event, 
we should be able to form a respectable Bench; as the Court now 
stands, the plan would be impracticable.’ 


It was about this time that an incident (related by the bio- 
grapher) occurred, which ought to have undeceived him once for 
all. 
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all. One morning he met at the Parliament House, and asked 
if he had any news from London. ‘Excellent,’ was the reply ; 
‘ we shall all be sent for in a short time,’ and the speaker threw 
down a letter for Mr. Erskine to read: but two letters, received 
that morning, had been misplaced in their franked covers. Mr. 
Erskine reading the one not intended for his perusal, came upon 
the expression, ‘We must at any rate get rid of the Erskines, 
—when he discovered the mistake. Soon after this, he gave 
up the Bar and retired to his country house at Ammondell, where 
he was visited in September 1812 by Horner, who writes :— 


‘He is living among the plantations he has been making for the 
last twenty years in the midst of all the bustle of business: he has 
the banks of the river Almond for about four miles: he told me he 
had thrown away the law like a dirty clout, and had forgotten it 
altogether. It is delightful to see the same high spirits, which made 
him such a favourite in the world while he was in the career of 
ambition and prosperity, still attending him, after all the disappoint- 
ments that would have chagrined another man to death. Such a 


temper is worth all that the most successful ambition could ever 
bestow.”’ 





Apparently absorbed in rural pursuits, building, landscape- 
gardening, his violin, and his books, he never entirely lost the 
hope of reappearing in public life. Nor was he permitted to 
lose it. At one time he was led to expect a peerage ; at another, 
so late as 1816, the office of Lord Clerk Register. Lord Erskine 
writes to Mrs. Erskine :— 


‘ Everything possible was done. Adam had in the kindest manner 
laid the ground, and the Prince had not forgotten Harry, and, as 
Macmahon told me, most unwillingly relinquished the object; but 
Lord Liverpool had promised the Duke of Buccleugh, and before 
Lord Frederick [Campbell] was cold in his bed, Lord Sidmouth was 
sent from Lord Liverpool to claim it. . . . There seems literally to 
be a spell upon our family; arising, however, from our continuing, 
after the death of Fox, to be connected with men who assume the 
name of a political party, but by their folly have ruined their... . 
country along with themselves.’ 


The year following, Oct. 8, 1817, he died after a short 
illness: Lord Erskine died in November 1823: Lord Buchan 
in April 1829; when Sir Walter Scott sets down his impression. 
of all three in his Diary :— 


April 1829.—‘ Lord Buchan is dead, a person whose immense vanity, 
bordering upon insanity, obscured, or rather eclipsed, very consider- 
able talents. His imagination was so fertile, that he seemed really 
to believe the extraordinary fictions which he delighted in telling. .. . 
The two celebrated lawyers, his brothers, were not more gifted by 
nature 
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nature than I think he was, but the restraints of a profession kept 
the eccentricity of the family in order. Henry Erskine was the best- 
natured man I ever knew, thoroughly a gentleman ; and with but one 
fault—he could not say no, and this sometimes misled those who 
trusted in him. Tom Erskine was positively mad. I have heard 
him tell a cock-and-a-bull story of having seen the ghost of his 
father’s servant, John Burnett, with as much gravity as if he believed 
every word that he was saying. Both Henry and Thomas were 
saving men, yet both died very poor. The latter at one time pos- 
sessed 200,000/.; the other had a considerable fortune. The Earl 
alone has died wealthy. It is saving, not getting, that is the mother of 
riches. They all had wit. The Earl’s was crackbrained, and some- 
times caustic; Henry’s was one of the kindest, best-humoured, and 
gayest that ever cheered society: that of Lord Erskine was moody 
and muddish. But I never saw him in his best days.’ 


Lord Erskine’s wit in his best days was as gay and good- 
humoured as his brother’s ; and to talk of having seen a ghost as 
if he believed it, was surely no proof of madness. Dr. Johnson 
believed that he heard his mother’s spirit calling to him. If 
both Henry and Thomas were saving men, and saving is the 
mother of riches, why and how did they die very poor—if they 
did, which we doubt? Sir Walter places the trio in the best 
point of view by taking them together. ‘ How animated and 
excited a view of human nature,’ exclaims Lord Cullen, ‘is the 
contemplation of superior talent employed for the benefit of 
mankind, and how unique it is for three brothers to attain that 
pre-eminence!’ It is literally unique, unless we recognize the 
pretensions of the Dupins:* and if Thomas (Lord) Erskine’s 
career was the most brilliant, Henry’s shone through life with 
a steadier more sustained light, and his memory is most fondly 
cherished by his countrymen. It was not merely his wit, his 
eloquence, his patriotism, his public services, that called forth 
the burst of popular enthusiasm at his death. It was the combi- 
nation of head and heart that had endeared his name to all 
classes; and not a dissenting voice was heard when ‘ To the 
best-beloved man in Scotland’ was proposed as the most appro- 
priate motto for his monument. 





* © A la mere des trois Dupins’ is the inscription on a tombstone in Pere la 
Chaise. Dupin ainé and the Baron Charles were men of undoubted eminence. 
The younger brother was a clever advocate. 
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Arr. Il.—1. The HOLY BIBLE, according to the Authorized 
Version, with an Explanatory and Critical Commentary, §c. 
Edited by F.C. Cook, M.A., Canon of Exeter, Late Preacher 
at Lincoln’s Inn, &c.; NEw TESTAMENT, vols. iii. and iv. ; 
Romans to Revelation. London, 1881. 

2. The Record of our Lord’s Words and certain Incidents of His 
Life, as affected by the Revised Version of the First Three 
Gospels. By F. C. Cook, M.A., &c. London, 1882. 

3. ‘ Deliver us from Evil” A Protest against the Change in the 
last petition of the Lord’s Prayer, adopted in the Revised 
Version ; A Letter to the Bishop of London. By F. C. Cook, 
M.A., &c. Second Edition. London, 1881. 

4, A Second Letter to the Lord Bishop of London in answer to 
three Letters of the Lord Bishop of Durham. By F. C. 
Cook, M.A., &c. 


HE two volumes which are named first in the preceding list 
form the completion of the work which is widely and 
justly known under the title of ‘The Speaker’s Commentary.’ 
As an interesting but too short Preface to the last volume 
reminds us, it is somewhat more than eighteen years ago since 
this Commentary on the Holy Scriptures was undertaken, and 
it is eleven years since its publication was commenced. The 
complete work now stands before us in ten ample volumes ; 
six—one of which is in two parts—devoted to the Old Testa- 
ment, and four to the New. That it has thus been completed 
in substantial accordance with its original design is due to 
the generous co-operation of the numerous scholars who were 
engaged in the undertaking, and to the admirable energy and 
wisdom of the Editor. Considering how vast and varied are 
the fields of learning which had to be surveyed in order to 
give an adequate account of the extent of our knowledge of the 
Sacred Text, and that the resources of criticism have been 
multiplied year by year, it is honourable to all concerned, as 
well as a matter for deep congratulation, that such an under- 
taking should have been so satisfactorily accomplished. Canon 
Cook concludes his modest Preface by expressing his ‘deep 
thankfulness that a work involving so many difficulties, and 
liable to so many unforeseen disturbances, should thus have 
been brought to its conclusion without any substantial deviation 
either from the principles or the form adopted and explained at 
its commencement.’ That thankfulness may well be prompted 
in some measure by his experience of the arduousness of his 
task. But the public have still more cause for thankfulness 
on their part that an enterprise which was designed for their 
assistance 
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assistance and guidance in the most important of all subjects 
has been conducted to what is undoubtedly, on the whole, 
a most successful issue. 

The Preface recounts the original plan of the work, and with 
one exception, which it is the pleasant duty of a Reviewer to 
supply, explains to whose efforts we are principally indebted for 
its accomplishment. Its conception was due to the late Lord 
Ossington, then Speaker of the House of Commons, and to this 
circumstance it owes its familiar title of ‘The Speaker’s 
Commentary ;’ but this title, we are told, is further justified by 
the warm interest the late Speaker maintained in the progress 
of the work, and by the constant encouragement it received from 
him. It is due, however, in the first instance to the present 
Archbishop of York, that the suggestion thus initiated was 
carried into effect. Believing that such a scheme was practic- 
able, he at once proceeded to call a meeting for forming a 
Committee, and took an active part in its formation. This 
Committee comprised many prelates and distinguished laymen, 
with the Regius Professors of Divinity in Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, the Archbishop of York being Chairman; and by this 
Committee the selection of the general Editor and of the con- 
tributors was finally approved. For some years meetings of the 
Committee were frequently held, until questions respecting the 
form and character of the work had been decided. When this 
had been done, and the list of contributors had been completed, 
‘the execution was left to them, and to the Editor, whose 
responsibility extends to every part.’ If further questions of 
principle had arisen, reference would have been made to the 
Archbishop and to the Regius Professors of Divinity ; but we are 
told that ‘ no such intervention has been called for. From first 
to last the work has proceeded without any clash or danger of 
disruption.’ This is the more gratifying since, both in the con- 
stitution of the original Committee and in the choice of 
contributors, it was endeavoured ‘that all parties should be 
represented by whom the fundamental principles of the 
Anglican Church are recognized.’ Such being the conditions 
under which the work was designed and conducted, the Editor 
is justified in the welcome reflection that, ‘as now presented 
to the public, it affords an attestation to the substantial unity 
of principles which underlies all superficial divergences of 
opinion within our Church.’ 

It is, therefore, to the practical wisdom and energy of the 
present Archbishop of York that this great work owes its initia- 
tion; and the Archbishop has also been among its most valuable 
contributors, his Introduction to the first three Gospels being 
one 
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one of the most masterly Essays which it contains. But his 
initiative would have been of little avail without other services 
to which the Preface naturally fails to do justice—we mean 
those of the Editor himself. We feel the more bound to notice 
this modest omission, as it seems to us that Canon Cook has 
not yet received the meed of honour and recognition which he 
has merited. He has bestowed upon the work the resources 
of a very rare learning, judgment, and industry. His complete 
mastery of the whole range of scholarship relative to the in- 
terpretation of the Scriptures was vividly illustrated when, 
immediately on the publication of the Revised Version, he 
addressed to the Bishop of London the First of the Letters 
mentioned at the head of this article, protesting against the 
change in the last petition of the Lord’s Prayer introduced 
by that Version. He at once challenged that unfortunate in- 
novation on every ground on which it could possibly be 
defended, exhibiting an equal command of every ancient 
language into which the Prayer had been translated, and of 
every branch of ecclesiastical antiquities which affected the 
question. He was answered by the Bishop of Durham, and 
with equal promptitude published a rejoinder, in which he 
met the Bishop’s arguments point by point over the whole field 
of linguistic, patristic, and Liturgical knowledge; and although 
some nine months have elapsed since his Second Letter was 
published, the Bishop has not yet printed the answer which 
last autumn he undertook to give. Canon Cook certainly 
convicted the Bishop of some serious errors, and bis general 
argument, if not, as it seems to us, unanswerable, is at least 
unanswered.* We are told that ‘the duty of the Editor has 
necessarily involved a vigilant and laborious supervision of the 
work of his colleagues, particularly in ensuring that no im- 
portant investigations’ by other scholars, abroad or at home, 
‘on their respective subjects were accidentally unnoticed ; but 
the contributors have enjoyed practical independence.’ When 
we consider the mass of literature, in Germany, in France, and 
in this country, which during the last seventeen years has 
been published respecting the Holy Scriptures, we may wonder 
at the amount of reading which must have been necessary to 
enable the Editor thus to supervise the work of all his col- 
leagues, and to watch the progress of criticism over the whole 
immense field. Add to this that, partly by the death of some 





* Making every allowance for the Bishop’s engagements, his silence in so 
important a matter, if much longer continued, will justify the public in con- 
cluding that he is no longer prepared to vindicate the innovation for which 
he is partly responsible. 
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of his colleagues, and partly by the pressure of their changing 
or increasing occupations, he was too often disappointed of 
their promised assistance, and had either to take their place 
himself, or to obtain other contributors. All these difficulties 
have been surmounted; and the result, we have no hesita- 
tion in saying, is that Englishmen are now furnished with a 
Commentary which places them in a better position for under- 
standing the Scriptures, and appreciating the results of modern 
critical investigations, than is enjoyed by the majority of 
educated readers in any other country. 

We advance this statement, of course, with the reservations 
which are inevitable in such a matter. In respect to the Old 
Testament, the mere fact that the earlier volumes were published 
more than eleven years ago, and the last volume as much as six 
years ago, renders it unavoidable that some questions of criticism 
which are now engaging the attention of scholars should be but 
partially noticed; and we must add that in our opinion it 
is in some of the books of the Old Testament that the work 
is most open to exception, It was, we believe, part of the 
original design, that the Commentary should from time to 
time be supplemented, or corrected, -so as to take account 
of any important results of future investigations; and in 
view of recent controversies the occasion seems to have arisen 
for some such revision of at least the earlier volumes. Never- 
theless, the greater portion of this section of the Commentary, 
especially the parts which have been contributed by the 
Editor himself, are of high and permanent value, and their 
excellence has been recognized in Germany even by scholars 
opposed to the general views of the writers. But in the 
New Testament, partly perhaps owing to the greater time 
which has been bestowed upon it, partly to the special culti- 
vation of Greek learning in England, there are but rare 
exceptions to the general excellence and scientific thoroughness 
of the work. The Introductions to the various books in par- 
ticular are of unique value, and in combination afford, we 
believe, the best general Introduction to the study of the New 
Testament in existence, either here or abroad. We last year 
reviewed the first two volumes, containing the Gospels and 
the Acts of the Apostles; and the high standard of excellence 
there exhibited has been at least sustained in the two new 
volumes containing the Epistles and the Revelation. The 
Book of Revelation is treated with a completeness com- 
parable only to that with which the Gospel of St. John has 
been handled by Canon Westcott. It somewhat exceeds, 
indeed, the average limits admitted by the work; a Pas 
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Editor will doubtless be justified in his hope, that the reader 
‘will, on the whole, welcome what may be regarded as an 
exhaustive Commentary on a peculiarly difficult and obscure 
portion of Scripture.’ As a whole, these volumes form a noble 
monument of English learning and of English theology ; and, 
in noticing any particular contributions, we regret that our 
space will not allow us on this occasion to do justice, as we 
should wish, tu the merits of all, 

With respect, in fact, to the New Testament, this Com- 
mentary is indispensable to the English reader who desires a 
comprehensive and thorough survey of the course and results 
of the criticism which has distracted German thought during 
the last fifty years, but more especially since the rise of the 
Tiibingen school. In the completeness with which the whole 
range of this criticism is surveyed, no less than in accuracy of 
learning, no production of the so-called advanced school of 
critics can be at all compared with these volumes. Nothing 
is more conspicuous, to those who are acquainted with the 
actual state of German learning, than the one-sidedness of 
the representatives of that school of criticism in England, 
except the arrogance with which they assume that they are the 
sole representatives of scientific scholarship in this country. 
Dr. Davidson, for example, is one of the best known of those 
writers; and a second edition of his ‘ Introduction to the Study 
of the New Testament’ has just been published. In the Preface 
he pronounces sentence, with an air of magnificent superiority, 
not only upon the ‘Speaker's Commentary,’ but upon Canon 
Farrar, declaring it to be ‘matter of regret that the preacher's 
fine talents should be used in gilding opinions which scholars 
have abandoned.’ He informs his readers that since his first 
edition appeared, twelve years ago, ‘the chief work on Intro- 
duction to the New Testament has been Hilgenfeld’s Einleitung, 
and he passes over all the work of divines like Bishop Lightfoot 
and Canon Westcott with the cool allusion, ‘Imperfect as are 
all English Commentaries of recent origin.’ We suppose these 
assumptions will be taken for granted in this country by the too 
numerous class of readers who wish to believe them, and 
perhaps we should be deemed prejudiced if we controverted 
them ourselves. Fortunately we are able to bring them to the 
test of unexceptional German criticism. Schiirer’s Journal is 
one of the leading Theological Reviews in Germany; it is 
in no way prejudiced in favour of orthodoxy, and it welcomed, 
in fact, Dr. Davidson’s second edition with a friendly notice 
on the 26th of August last. Nevertheless the Reviewer feels 
himself bound to protest against the injustice which Dr. 
Davidson 
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Davidson does to his own countrymen. ‘He values,’ we read, 
‘German literature on this subject highly—indeed too highly, 
to the extent of injustice towards the contributions of his own 
country. For his summary sentence of condemnation on ail recent 
English Commentaries on the New Testament is at any rate not 
justified in view of the valuable Commentaries of Lightfoot.’ But 
Dr. Schiirer further charges him, not only with neglect of English 
scholarship, but with a one-sided and imperfect attention to 
German work. ‘ At the same time,’ we are told, ‘the author 
has no longer followed with completeness the later German 
literature. Of journals, Hilgenfeld’s is frequently used. But 
contributions on this subject which have appeared elsewhere of 
late years in German journals are almost completely ignored. 
In other respects, also, the recent literature is very incompletely 
used, even though on the whole the notice taken of it reaches 
to the latest date.’ The fact is that, as might be gathered from Dr. 
Davidson’s Preface, he practically ignores all other schools of 
criticism but that of Baur and his successors, notwithstanding 
the fact that that school has of late years been steadily losing 
ground. As we write, a valuable and comprehensive Intro- 
duction to Theology reaches our hands, edited by Dr. Zéckler 
in combination with other distinguished German theologians, in 
which, after a very fair and judicial account of the works of 
Baur and his followers, we find the heading ‘ The Result of the 
Struggle and the End of the Tiibingen School, It is really 
ridiculous, in the face of such admissions from Germany itself, 
to talk as if no one deserved the name of a scholar who does not, 
like Dr. Davidson and his leaders, reject the authenticity of 
the Acts of the Apostles, the Epistles to the Ephesians and 
Colossians, the Pastoral Epistles, and the Epistles of St. Peter. 
One by one Baur’s own disciples have acknowledged the 
authenticity of Epistles which he rejected, and it has been 
proved by experience that there is no firm standing-ground in 
his school. Dr. Davidson himself admits the authenticity of 
the Epistle to the Philippians, of the First Epistle to the Thessa- 
lonians, and of that to Philemon, which are among those rejected 
by Baur. 

This instance of the misapprehension of the real results and 
tendencies of German research is, however, but one example of 
a prejudice which has of late exerted a very mischievous 
influence in this country. It was once said that Oxford is the 
place to which German philosophies go when they die; and of 
late it has seemed as if England were the place to which 
German critical theories go when they die. Within the last 
year or two, indeed, there have been indications of a stranger 
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process, one or two writers among us having introduced new 
German theories respecting the Old Testament, which have not 
yet escaped the perils of infancy in that country, as though they 
had attained the full maturity of established results, With respect, 
however, to the New Testament, the general result of criticism 
tends in an increasing degree towards the vindication, in the 
main, of the old traditions and beliefs respecting the authorship 
of the sacred books; and a collection of the concessions on 
these points made by M. Renan would alone afford a sufficient 
basis for a defence of the traditional position of the Church. 
It was time, however, that the whole range of this criticism, 
including its positive no less than its negative aspects, should 
be thoroughly reviewed ; and it is this useful and indispensable 
work which has been done in the Introductions to the sacred 
books in the ‘Speaker’s Commentary.’ Although we hope it 
may some day be deemed advisable to republish these Intro- 
ductions separately, it was none the less essential that they 
should be combined in the first instance with a thorough 
exegetical treatment of the text. The cardinal error of German 
negative criticism has consisted in its disregard or misapprehen- 
sion of the substance of the sacred writings, and in its consequent 
inversion of the true proportion of their contents. It has elevated 
a secondary point into the position of a primary one, and has 
thus incapacitated itself from understanding the true bearings 
of Christian thought and history. As is said by Professor 
Schultze, in Dr. Zéckler’s ‘ Handbook ’ already quoted (p. 356), 
‘it is a phenomenon which has with justice been often re- 
marked upon, but is easily explicable, that the Tiibingen school 
and the recent representatives of negative criticism have be- 
stowed far more labour on the field of criticism than on that 
of exegesis; whereas the most thorough understanding of 
the Scriptures ought to be the starting-point of all criti- 
cism. It is upon a proper combination of internal with 
external evidence that critical questions of this kind depend. 
The work of the Commentator must thus ever go hand in hand 
with that of the historical critic; and throughout these two 
volumes the two functions are most happily combined. It 
would be difficult to give illustrations in detail, without entering 
into the whole controversy to which we have been referring. 
But we would invite the reader who wishes to form an impartial 
judgment of the value and interest of this Commentary to peruse 
the Introductions to the Epistles to the Romans and Philippians, 
to the Pastoral Epistles, to St. Peter’s First Epistle, and to 
St. John’s Epistles ; and we are confident that, whatever may 
be his judgment on the various points discussed, he will feel 
that 
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that all educated readers have been placed in possession of an 
invaluable and indispensable guide upon these great questions. 
If he would test the Commentary itself, he will be able to 
appreciate its vigour and thoroughness by studying with its 
guidance a chapter in the First Epistle to the Corinthians, or in 
the Epistle to the Philippians. If conclusions are sometimes 
maintained which are contrary to the current views of even 
moderate criticism, as for instance that the Epistle to the 
Hebrews was written by St. Paul, they will be found main- 
tained with a learning and an ability which compel the recon- 
sideration of such questions. On the whole, we do not know 
any book which is so indispensable, either to a thoughtful 
layman or to a clergyman of the Church of England, as the 
later volumes of this Commentary. 

There is, however, another feature in the Commentary, of 
which adequate notice has nowhere yet been taken, and which 
possesses a special interest in reference to a current contro- 
versy. The Preface to the last volume recals the fact that, as 
stated on the title-page, the work includes a Revision of the 
Authorized Version, ‘It was from the outset,’ we are reminded, 


‘a primary purpose of the Commentary to furnish in the Notes 
corrected translations of all passages in which the Old Version 
required Revision. These Emendations of the Authorized Version, 
when deemed certain, have throughout the work been printed in a 
distinctive type, darker than the rest of the note; and the reader is 
thus enabled to see at a glance every correction in rendering which 
modern scholarship has made really necessary. The work thus 
presents substantially the advantages of a Revised Version—a cir- 
cumstance on which it is desirable to insist, in view of the scheme for 
providing such a Version which about eight years afterwards was set 
on foot and has since been partially executed.’ 


But the Preface proceeds to dwell on the characteristic differ- 
ence between what we may call the two schemes of Revision :— 


‘While, however, the present work has thus, for a large class of 
readers, anticipated, both in conception and execution, the purpose of 
the Revised Version now in progress, it presents one marked differ- 
ence from that undertaking. It was deemed preferable, after mature 
consideration, to present in our text the Authorized Version intact. 
As was stated in the Preface to the first volume, “it was thought that 
in this way might best be reconciled the claims of accuracy and 
truth with that devout reverence, which has made the present text 
of the English Bible so dear to all Christians that speak the English 
tongue. Our design was not to supersede the Authorized Version, 
but to furnish the reader of it with the requisite corrections and 
elucidations, so that the book which has been the life of English 
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religion, and to a great extent of English Literature, might continue 
to be studied in its old familiar form, while at the same time 
all danger of misreading “the pure Word of God” might be 
avoided.’ 


It appears to us that this plan has had one considerable 
advantage, which is not noticed in this observation of the 
Preface. While every real error in the Authorized Version, 
whether in the Text or the Translation, has thus been con- 
spicuously corrected, the Commentators have not been hampered 
by the arduous obligation of supplying such new renderings as 
would be fitted to take their place in the text as substitutes for 
the old. An unidiomatic, and even awkward, English expres- 
sion may sometimes be useful in a note, in order to illustrate 
the precise force of the original language ; while it would be 
scarcely practicable to find a substitute for the old rendering, 
which would not sacrifice, by the loss of traditional significance, 
at least as much as is gained. Sometimes, indeed, this licence 
seems to us to have been carried rather too far, particularly by 
Canon Evans in his otherwise most instructive and original 
Commentary on the first Epistle to the Corinthians. We donot 
quite see what is gained by printing in conspicuous type such a 
rendering as the following :—‘ If in a man’s fashion I became a 
beast-fighter in Ephesus, what to me the advantage, if dead men 
are not raised?’ But such barbaric English is not usual in 
the Commentary, and at all events it is harmless so long as it 
remains in the notes, while it may serve to convey the instruc- 
tion intended. The main point is, that by referring to these 
notes the reader can see at a glance where the rendering in the 
Authorized Version is defective, or needs explanation, or where 
the text requires emendation. On the whole, such a survey of 
the notes in these volumes shows how comparatively seldom 
substantial alteration is needed, and furnishes an instructive 
criticism on the revolutionary alterations in the details of the 
authorized text in which the Editors of the Revised Version 
have indulged. It must ever be regretted that that Revision 
was undertaken in independence of the ‘ Speaker’s Commentary.’ 
Had the scholars who combined to produce the Revision been 
content to give their learning and their time to the work of the 
Commentary, we might in the first place have been spared the 
loss of some contributions, as for instance of those undertaken 
by the present Bishop of Durham; and the Revision might 
subsequently have been constructed upon the solid foundation 
of criticism which the Commentary affords. Even now, it may, 
we think, in the course of time be worth consideration whether 
some at least of the scholars who have co-operated in the Com- 
mentary 
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mentary might not combine to reprint the Authorized Version 
with brief marginal notes, founded on their previous work, and 
sufficient to answer the main purposes of a textual Revision. 

Much however as, in some respects, the diversion of the 
energies of one or two of the Revisers from this great enterprise 
of English Churchmen is to be regretted, there is one satisfactory 
result to be noticed. The Editor justly observes in the Preface 
that ‘it is a fact which must give general satisfaction, and for 
which we feel exceedingly thankful, that, on comparing the 
corrections adopted in the Notes to this work with the corre- 
sporiding alterations in the Revised Version of the New Testa- 
ment, we find a close approach to agreement in passages which 
affect the sense and have any bearing on doctrine.’ To appre- 
ciate the value of this result, it should be borne in mind that 
the whole Commentary was either published, or printed and 
ready for publication, long before the appearance of the new 
Version. Any coincidence, therefore, between the corrections 
in the Commentary and those of the Revision is ‘the more 
valuable, as being undesigned and completely independent.’ 
Whereas, however, the alterations in the Revised Version have 
only the guarantee of the vote of a majority, for every correction 
in the Commentary the reader ‘has the authority of a scholar 
who for many years had given special attention to the portion 
of Scripture in which it occurs, and whose judgment has gene- 
rally been confirmed by his fellow-labourers, to whom as%a rule 
the proofs of each portion were sent, and by many of whom 
singular care has been bestowed upon them.’ 

These considerations are sufficient to show, that English 
readers who are interested in emendations of the text of the 
Authorized Version will find in this Commentary not merely 
a serviceable but an indispensable help. But there is one 
class of the alterations introduced by the Revisers, with respect 
to which its guidance will be found peculiarly valuable. As 
has just been said, so far as mere rendering is concerned, there 
is no material disagreement between the Commentators and the 
Revisers in respect to the sense and doctrinal significance of 
important passages. But the case stands very differently with 
respect to one conspicuous feature of the Revised Version—we 
mean its innovations in the Received Text. The Preface to the 
Commentary observes that when the corrections or alterations 
adopted by its contributors and by the Revisers differ, the 
difference seldom, if ever, occurs in reference to questions of 
pure scholarship :-— 

‘It generally depends on the greater or less importance attached by 
either party to the testimony of early versions, or of the great Fathers, 
24a 2 and 
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and to the general judgment of the Churches. To such considera- 
tions great weight is, indeed, on all hands attached. But a different 
estimate of their influence from that adopted by the Revisers has 
undoubtedly determined some of the results presented in this 
Commentary on questions of considerable importance, especially as 
affecting the integrity of Holy Scripture as hitherto generally 
received.’ 


In fact, with some exceptions, of which Canon Westcott’s. 

commentary on St. John is necessarily one, the Commentary is 
marked by an application to the text of the New Testament of 
principles of Textual criticism agreeing in great measure with 
those which we have advocated in recent numbers of this Review. 
While paying full attention to the valuable MS. authorities 
which have been placed at the disposal of critics during the 
present generation, and to the judgment of the great German 
scholars, the Editor and his colleagues have at the same time 
maintained a due regard to the authority of other witnesses to 
the text, contemporary with the oldest manuscripts or anterior 
to them, including, where it is attainable, the general attestation 
of the Christian Church in early ages. This, it cannot be too 
distinctly stated, is the one essential point of difference between 
ourselves and the critics whose influence has determined the 
text of the Revised Version. We have been so perversely 
misunderstood—we had almost said wilfully misrepresented— 
on this point, that it is essential, in introducing some further 
remarks on this topic, to guard ourselves against misconception. 
For example, a writer in the ‘Times’ of the 4th of May, 
has said that, in our view, 
‘the superiority of the archetype of the Received Text is to be 
assumed as a premiss, and not to be deduced as a conclusion ; indeed, 
to dispute its paramount authority is for purely arbitrary and & priori 
reasons pronounced to be illicit and almost profane.’ | 


There may be such a degree of recklessness in stating an 
opponent’s case as at all events to deserve as much blame as 
wilful mis-statement, and this statement is such an instance. 
We do say, indeed, that a text which, as is admitted on 
all hands with respect to the Received Text, was that of 
the great Christian Fathers in the fourth century, and has 
been that of the Christian world ever since, has a preliminary 
presumption in its favour. But instead of maintaining any 
such ridiculous proposition as that its superiority is to be 
assumed @ priori, we rest its defence mainly on the ground that 
in the most important points it is attested by the most ancient 
authorities accessible. The dispute between ourselves and the 
Revisers may be said to reduce itself to the simple question, 
whether 
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whether all other witnesses to the oldest text are to be over- 
ridden by the testimony of two of the extant manuscripts, The 
latter is the principle on which the Revisers have practically 
acted, as it is the principle practically adopted by Dr. Westcott 
and Dr. Hort. It must ever be borne in mind that our two 
oldest MSS. are not our oldest witnesses. The oldest MS. is 
no earlier than the fourth century; but we know from the quota- 
tions of Fathers what was read in the MSS, they possessed two 
hundred years before. Our quarrel with the Revisers and with 
the two Cambridge scholars is, that they frequently displace 
readings to which there is second-century attestation, in favour 
of others on behalf of which no witness earlier than the fourth 
century can be produced. 

Having thus stated our own position, we are pleased to be able 
to illustrate and confirm it by reference to the Commentary we 
are considering, and still more to the remarkable work of the 
Editor of the Commentary, mentioned at the head of this article, 
on ‘ The Revised Version of the First Three Gospels, considered 
in its Bearings upon the Records of our Lord’s Words and of 
Incidents in His Life.’ Canon Cook explains that he was led 
to undertake an examination of this portion of the work of the 
Revisers in consequence of its bearing on a portion of the 
Commentary for which he was specially responsible. He says 


{p. 18) :— 


‘In this essay, as I have already stated, I propose to confine my 
inquiry to the first three Gospels. It is in reference to these, espe- 
cially to St. Mark and St. Luke, that the most numerous and the 
most serious innovations (in St. Mark upwards of 600, in St. Luke 
of 800) are introduced into the Revised Text. There is indeed, so far 
as I am personally concerned, a special reason why I should endeavour 
to vindicate this portion of Holy Scripture from what I cannot but 
regard as mutilation or depravation. When the “Speaker’s Com- 
mentary ” was first undertaken, I was not specially responsible for 
any part of the Gospels; but on Dean Mansel’s failure of health 
I prepared, at his request, the commentary on St. Mark, and, after 
his death—a most serious loss to our work—I was further charged 
to complete his notes on St. Matthew, being solely responsible for the 
last two chapters. I had moreover, very unexpectedly, to revise and 
complete the Bishop of St. Davids’ commentary on St. Luke. 

‘It may be easily conceived with what interest I studied the 
Revisers’ work on that portion of the New Testament, and how 
gladly I recognized their agreement on many points of interpreta- 
tion. But it was with grief and astonishment I found, not only 
that an enormous quantity of minor changes, generally without 
acknowledgment, were introduced into the text, but that many pas- 
sages of paramount importance, passages which touch the record of 
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our Lord’s life, of His words and His works, were either omitted 
altogether, or noted in the margin as of doubtful authority, or were 
so far modified in form and substance as to convey what I must 
regard as grievously erroneous impressions. I felt bound in honour 
to examine these passages separately and in detail.’ 


Accordingly, in this interesting volume we have a continuous 
and full discussion of numerous differences between the Revisers 
and the ‘Speaker’s Commentary’ on a portion of Scripture of 
moderate compass, familiar to every one, and presenting textual 
problems of universal interest. The Revisers, in obedience to the 
system they followed, which is substantially that of Westcott and 
Hort, are found to have either rejected altogether, or to have 
branded as suspicious by marginal notes, a number of passages 
of the deepest interest and of the most sacred import. Canon 
Cook considers these passages in the order in which they occur in 
our Lord’s life, and enquires simply in each case what is the 
evidence of ancient authorities for or against the changes. If 
it appears, as he seems to us to prove beyond question, that they 
are made in defiance of the authority—not of the Received Text 
or of late Fathers—but of the preponderant testimony of the 
most ancient and most trustworthy witnesses, the principle 
adopted by the Revisers and by Westcott and Hort must be 
regarded as conclusively condemned by its conspicuous failure 
as applied to a crucial case. There could not be a fairer or 
more decisive ground for this controversy than that which 
Canon Cook has chosen; while the spirit in which he has 
conducted the enquiry ought to obviate all personal opposition 
and to ensure a patient and thorough consideration of the views 
he advances (p. 130) :— 


‘ When again we bear in mind that divines of the highest eminence, 
possessing the entire confidence of the Church, took part in the pro- 
ceedings, we feel that a majority so constituted could not be open 
to suspicion on theological grounds, That fact indeed has been 
strongly urged by the ablest defenders of the Revised Version, such 
as Dr. Sanday and Dr. Farrar; and its importance has been fully 
recognized by those assailants who have gone furthest in expressing 
their dissatisfaction with the general result. It would indeed have 
been more satisfactory had we been assured that all, or nearly all, 
those divines had been generally present at the deliberations, and 
taken part in the final decisions of the Committee ; and we cannot 
but express our deep regret that some of the most distinguished for 
learning and for soundness in the faith were habitually absent from 
the discussions, and acquiesced at the most but passively in the 
verdict of their colleagues. However this may be, we bear in 
mind that the two critics, whose authority in critical questions is 
generally understood to have been predominant, were well known as 
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men of profound learning and of deep religious convictions. Both 
of them stand foremost (together with the present Bishop of Durham, 
until lately their fellow Professor) among the maintainers of sound 
theology in the University of Cambridge. One of them has special 
claims to my own grateful acknowledgments as author of a noble 
commentary on St. John’s Gospel; nor, although we might be 
somewhat alarmed by the epithet of fearless applied to Dr. Hort by 
the late Dean Stanley—an epithet of questionable fitness in reference 
to dealings with the most delicate and grave points in the sphere of 
spiritual life—can we doubt that candour, truthfulness, faithfulness 
to the highest principles, were from first to last the animating motives 
which actuated those scholars and the Revisers who followed their 
guidance.’ 


But notwithstanding the rare qualifications of the Revisers 
and of Dr. Westcott and Dr. Hort for their task, it does not follow 
that there is anything presumptuous in criticizing the results 
of their work. If, indeed, experts on this subjects were unani- 
mous, the case would be different. But, as Canon Cook observes, 
the unsurpassed if not unrivalled authority of Dr. Scrivener 
is, at all events in many instances, opposed to the conclusions 
of the Revisers, As he proceeds to say (p. 131) :— 


‘To this it must be added—it is a point indeed on which Dean 
Stanley and Dr. Kennedy * lay great stress—that Dr. Scrivener was 
one of the most constant and painstaking attendants at the meetings 
of the Committee. And if we had reason to believe that his opinions 
or his arguments carried with them the weight to which they were 
specially entitled, we should have felt there were good grounds for 
confidence in the general result. That weight is indeed so great in 
the estimation of independent scholars, that we should have ex- 
pected him to be consulted, not merely as an advocate for his own 
reading—here I speak exclusively of questions of textual criticism— 
but as occupying a position nearly approaching that of an arbiter; if 
not entitled to claim acquiescence when maintaining his own view, 
yet as one whose judgment should have sufficed to bar the adoption 
of decisions to which he was adverse, especially in reference to 
changes which, as no one will question, cause a serious shock to the 
great body of Christian readers. When however we observe, on the 
one hand, that in nearly every question of vital importance the 
adverse judgment of that eminent scholar had been previously re- 
corded in his “ Introduction to the Criticism of the New Testament ;” 
and, on the other hand, that we have the testimony of Dr. Kennedy, 
second to none among the Revisers in point of scholarship, to the 
fact that at present Dr. Scrivener retains the main positions which 
he then defended, we cannot but see that the decision of the 
majority was little influenced by his authority; and consequently 








* See ‘ Ely Lectures on the Revised Version of the New Testament, by B. H, 
Kennedy, D.D. This treatise is prefuced by a Dedication to Dr. Scrivener. eh 
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that it is divested of the weight which his concurrence would have 
imparted to it.’ 

Now when experts differ, judges and juries are obliged every 
day to decide between them. And they have no impossible 
task, because, when experts proceed to draw logical inferences 
from the facts which they report, men who are not experts are 
quite capable of judging whether these inferences are warranted 
by the laws of sound reasoning. Dr. Hort has stated in his 
very able Preface the principles which guided him and his col- 
league in their recension of the Text, and which have so power- 
fully influenced the New Testament Revision Committee. It 
does not need that a reader should be capable of collecting for 
himself the evidence which Dr. Westcott and Dr. Hort have with 
such admirable industry brought together. He can still judge 
whether the evidence, now that it has been produced, warrants 
the conclusions founded on it. We think an impartial judge 
must perceive that Dr. Hort’s mind is singularly impatient of 
doubt. When after balancing between opposing probabilities 
he decides in favour of one of them, that conclusion becomes in 
his mind no longer a matter of probability, but of certainty ; all 
opposing probabilities are set aside as if they had no existence. 
In this way hypotheses are treated as ascertained facts, and dif- 
ferent doubtful premisses are combined to yield a still less pro- 
bable conclusion. A reader of Dr. Hort’s argument might imagine 
that it had been proved, by historic evidence, that in the fourth 
century all previous types of texts were universally displaced by 
a so-called ‘ Syrian recension ;’ the truth being that this is a mere 
hypothesis suggested by critical inference, and having to face 
the enormous improbability that so great a revolution could 
take place silently without leaving a particle of trace on historic 
record. The independence of the testimony of the Vatican and 
Sinaitic MSS. is a fundamental point in Westcott and Hort’s 
critical method ; and this independence is assumed as unques- 
tioned, without paying the smallest regard to what Dr. Hort re- 
ceives as a fact, that parts of one MS. were written by the Scribe 
of the other, who may conceivably have left by his corrections 
traces of his influence on both. If we find other reasons for 
thinking that Dr. Hort’s convictions on one side are so strong 
that he does not give fair presentation to the opposite case, we 
do not need to be experts ourselves in order to justify our pre- 
ference for the guidance of experts who are more cautious 
reasoners and less eager advocates. 

We should be going over ground which we have fully dis- 
cussed in recent articles, if we were to follow Canon Cook 
through the specific evidence which he adduces. It will be 
sufficient 
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sufficient to say that the unique value of his work will be found 
in the characteristic, that he judges the Revisers simply by the 
rule to which they have chosen to appeal—that of ancient 
testimony, To antiquity they have appealed, and by the tribunal 
of antiquity he is content that they should be judged. He proves 
that, in respect of the most important of their alterations, they 
have overridden testimony of the second and third centuries by 
testimony of the fourth century; and the validity of their pro- 
cedure is thus shown to rest, not, as is claimed for them by their 
supporters, on the clear preponderance of ancient witnesses, but 
on highly subtle inferences respecting the value of two or three 
comparatively late witnesses. This, it will be seen, alters the 
assumed bearings of the case entirely, and it is Canon Cook’s 
great merit to have brought out this fact with unmistakeable 
distinctness. 

But there is one famous passage, on the position of which 
Canon Cook’s enquiries cast such a striking light, that we shall 
best illustrate their value by discussing it with some little 
detail, After an examination of the alterations introduced 
into the Gospels, he proceeds, in the third part of his work, 
to a full discussion of the value of the Vatican and Sinaitic 
MSS., and of Dr. Hort’s theory of a Syrian Recension ; 
but these various lines of investigation seem to converge 
in a remarkable manner upon that which may well be regarded 
as the great crux of modern New Testament criticism—the 
question of the claim of the last twelve verses of St. Mark 
to a place in the authentic text of that Gospel. It is a question 
not only of the highest interest in itself, but of the utmost im- 
portance in respect to the light it throws on the two MSS. whose 
character is chiefly under discussion, and upon their relation to 
each other. It is equally important as testing the soundness 
of the methods of criticism adopted by Dr.Westcott and Dr, Hort. 
If these methods lead them wrong here, they cannot be trusted 
elsewhere; and accordingly Dr. Hort devotes to these verses 
the most elaborate discussion in his volume. By his success 
in vindicating the decision he arrives at, his whole critical 
method may be judged. 

Let us ask, then, what is the evidence? Now Dr. Hort does 
not impugn the fact that, with the exception of 8 and B, every 
ancient MS. has the contested verses, nor that they are contained 
in all ancient versions, with one doubtful exception, some of them 
one or two hundred years older than the most ancient MS. This, 
in fact, is the most conspicuous of the cases, to which we have 
before referred, where Westcott and Hort reject second-century 
testimony and accept that of the fourth, The verses are — 
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cited in St. Mark’s by Irenzeus towards the end of the second cen- 
tury. The earliest witness against the verses is Eusebius in the 
fourth century, and he is almost a solitary witness, for several 
writers who used to be quoted as confirming his testimony have 
been proved by Dean Burgon to be mere echoes of Eusebius, 
repeating his statements in almost identical terms. So that, in 
Dr. Hort’s own words (Ap. p. 36), ‘ The positive patristic evi- 
dence for the omission of the verses is supplied by Eusebius and 
his various followers, among whom Victor and probably Jerome 
alone carry additional weight as independent witnesses, and by 
the unknown author of the i7rdecis,’ also a work later than 
Eusebius. Dr. Hort’s task then should be, to produce some evi- 
dence earlier than Eusebius for the omission of the verses.* But 
in point of fact his patristic discussion is in the main an argu- 
ment that certain writers later than Eusebius were ignorant of 
the verses because they do not quote them. If the argument 
were good, it would only affect the question, what amount of 
currency was gained by the mutilated version which we can well 
believe the authority of Eusebius put into circulation. But it 
would be quite possible to prove in the same way that many 
English Divines had not these verses in their Bibles. The only 
pre-Eusebian authors to whom Dr. Hort applies his argument 
are Tertullian and Cyprian, both Westerns, and very unlikely to 
have read differently from Irenzus. 

The earliest hostile testimony, therefore, starts from the state- 
ment of Eusebius, that the verses were ‘not current in all the 
copies of the Gospel.’ Dr. Hort at the outset of his argument 
states that they were absent from ‘most of the MSS. known to 
Eusebius.’ This perhaps is too positive a statement of his lan- 
guage, but it may be allowed to pass. Eusebius’s testimony 
establishes the fact, that in certain MSS. of his day the verses did 
not exist. Would this simple fact, standing alone, suffice to 
counteract the unanimous testimony in their favour of all other 
MSS. and all ancient Versions? It may be well to remind the 
reader, that there is not the slightest difficulty in understanding 
their accidental omission. Nothing more is necessary to explain 
it than to suppose that the last leaf of some MS, was accidentally 
lost, in which case the loss would be perpetuated in any copies 
that were made from it. Dr. Hort himself says that ‘the loss 
of a leaf in the second century does afford a tenable mode of 
explaining the omission, and would deserve attention were the 
documentary and the intrinsic evidence ambiguous.’ 

The matter therefore comes to this, on the admission of 
Westcott and Hort themselves, that the simple fact attested by 
Eusebius, of the verses being absent from the Se 
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known to him, admits of a ‘tenable mode of explanation,’ and 
that the question really turns upon documentary and intrinsic 
evidence. In respect to intrinsic evidence, which is very much 
a matter of opinion, we may be allowed to say that it goes a 
great way in producing in our minds the conviction we feel of 
the genuineness of the verses; but we shall not take up space 
in arguing the matter, since Dr. Hort lays no stress on this 
part of the question, and we need only refer to Canon 
Cook’s admirable note in the ‘Speaker’s Commentary,’ and 
to Dean Burgon’s work. The result is, that the one remaining 
difficulty with which we have to deal is the documentary 
evidence, that is to say, the fact stated in the Margin of 
the Revised Version, that the two oldest Greek MSS. omit 
these verses; or, as the matter is stated by Dr. Hort, in words 
to which we beg particular attention, we have ‘the unique crite- 
rion of the independent attestations of 8 and B’ (Ap. p. 46). 
Let us enquire to what this unique criterion amounts. 

Now, in the first place, it is obvious that the evidence which is 
of value in the case is not that of B itself, but of the MS. from 
which B was copied. The whole grqund on which Westcott 
and Hort attach such value to & and B is, that they have 
persuaded themselves that these two MSS. are independent 
witnesses to a far more ancient original. But, as is well-known, 
in this passage B supplies most remarkable testimony respect- 
ing the archetype or archetypes from which it was copied. The 
case cannot be better stated than in Dean Burgon’s description 


(p. 87) :— 


‘It requires to be stated in addition that the Scribe, whose plan is 
found to have been to begin every fresh book of the Bible at the top 
of the next ensuing column to that which contained the concluding 
words of the preceding book, has at the close of St. Mark’s Gospel 
deviated from his else invariable practice. He has left in this place 
one column entirely vacant. It is the only vacant column in the whole 
MS.—a blank space abundantly sufficient to contain the twelve verses, 
which he nevertheless withheld. Why did he leave that column vacant? 
What can have induced the scribe on this solitary occasion to depart 
from his established rule ?’ 


This is the first question to be answered. The natural con- 
clusion is that the Scribe was cognizant, not of one archetype, but 
of two. He knew of a text which contained the verses, and of 
one which did not. He hesitated which he would adopt; and 
finally preferred the shorter. This would agree with Eusebius, 
who tells us that there were in his time some MSS, which con- 
tained the verses, some which did not, and that he gave the 
preference to the shorter form. The Scribe by his blank 
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column says the very same thing. ‘I know of a text con- 
taining and of a text omitting the verses, and I give the 
preference to the latter.’ Substantially this view of the blank 
column is taken by Westcott and Hort, but they state the matter 
with characteristic one-sidedness. The Scribe left the column 
blank, they say, ‘evidently because one or other of the two 
subsequent conclusions was known to him personally, while he 
found neither of them in the example which he was copying.’ 
How do Westcott and Hort know that he found neither of them 
in the exemplar which he was copying? There seems at least 
as much probability the other way. But the most extravagant 
thing in the passage just quoted from Dr. Hort is the insinua- 
tion contained in the phrase, ‘ because one or other of the two 
subsequent conclusions was known to him.’ It would be 
difficult to find a stronger case of thorough-going advocacy. 
Dr. Hort finds himself constrained to adimit that the Scribe 
of B was cognizant of something- which he did not choose 
to admit into his text. And so he suggests that the Scribe 
had not (as any one might imagine) the long conclusion before 
him, but that the blank may probably have been left for the 
one verse of what Dr. Scrivener calls ‘ the wretched Supplement,’ 
which is found as an alternative in one late uncial, L. Con- 
cerning this Supplement, suffice it to say that it is most strongly 
condemned by internal evidence, that the external attestation 
to it is weak and modern, that if the argument ex silentio can 
ever prove anything it was certainly unknown to Eusebius, 
and that the invention of some such supplement was inevitable 
when once the mutilated version got into circulation, since no 
reader would be satisfied with the termination époSodvto yap. 
We think it nothing less than a disgrace to Westcott and Hort’s 
edition, that they should give a place in their New Testament 
page to a verse which they do not themselves believe to be 
genuine, and which was never accepted as such by the Church. 
In no other case have they accepted anything on such weak 
evidence. That they should have done so here is a strong 
proof of ‘animus.’ They could not refuse a place to the Longer 
Conclusion, and so they strive to turn the concession into an 
insult by admitting this impostor on equal terms. But now, 
being forced to own that the Scribe of B was cognizant of some- 
thing which he did not think proper to insert, they suggest that 
thai something may have been, not the longer, but the shorter 
conclusion, It would be an insult to our reader’s understanding 
seriously to discuss such a suggestion. 
But we are of opinion that the real origin of this blank column 
has never been thoroughly understood; and, strange to say, 
it 
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not apply their suggestion to this particular case, that we are 
indebted for the true explanation oad the reader reflects for a 
moment, he will find it difficult to #treve that the Scribe did not 
decide on the way in which he would terminate his Gospel of 
St. Mark before commencing that of St. Luke. He would make 
up his mind on the question of admission or rejection. If he 
had decided on admission, we should have had the verses; if he 
had decided on rejection, we should have no blank column. Still 
less probable, we venture to think, is Dean Burgon’s suggestion, 
that the copyist obeyed instructions to leave the verses out, but 
‘prudently left a blank space in memoriam rei.’ Is it likely 
that a subordinate would offer such a mark of disrespect to his 
superior? Surely some better account must be given of this 
blank space. The true explanation we believe to lie in a 
suggestion which our two critics make in respect to another 
case with which we shall presently have to deal, They say 
that in certain leaves of &, in a different handwriting from the 
rest, we have ‘new or clean copies of corresponding leaves, 
executed by the Scribe who wrote the rest of the New Testa- 
ment, but so disfigured either by an unusual number of clerical 
errors, or from some unknown cause, that they appeared un- 
worthy to be retained, and were therefore cancelled and tran- 
scribed by the “corrector.”’ When the hypothesis of a cancel 
is suggested, the blank column is explained at once. The leaf as 
originally written had contained the verses ; but, after the work 
had made some progress, the superintendent of the work directed 
this leaf to be transcribed anew, omitting the verses. Now in 
modern times, when the author of a work discovers, after his 
sheets are in type, that he has been guilty of an error and decides 
on cancelling a leaf, he must be very awkward if he cannot find 
a pretext for writing in some new matter to fill the space, and 
disguise the ugly blank from the reader’s notice. But no such 
expedient was permissible in the case of a copy of words of 
Holy Writ, to which it was impossible to add. If a leaf was 
cancelled and words left out after the next leaf was written, 
there was no help for it; a blank must be left to betray where 
other matter had once stood. It being manifest, then, that a case 
of cancel would of necessity involve a blank space, and there 
having been no other hypothesis suggested which will satis- 
factorily account for the blank, we see no way of avoiding 
the conclusion. The archetype of B contained the disputed verses, 
and they were duly copied by the Scribe ; but afterwards the 
superintendent of the work, for critical reasons, directed the 
verses to be struck out and the leaf recopied. A fact to which 
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we will presently draw attention respecting the corresponding 
leaf of s will, we think, add overwhelming force to this suppo- 
sition. But at all events the chief point in the interpretation 
to be placed on B’s evidence remains indisputable. The value 
of the evidence of B is simply the value of its archetype ; and 
the MS. here affords indisputable testimony, that in the archetype 
or archetypes of B the Gospel of St. Mark did not end with v. 8. 
But even if the evidence of B is thus deprived of all inde- 
pendent force, and practically reduced to nothing more than the 
fact to which Eusebius bears testimony, there remains, it will 
be said, the independent evidence of x. Now here we come to 
a point which casts a flood of light, not only upon the value of 
the views which Westcott and Hort maintain respecting the 
value of the testimony of their MSS., but, we are obliged to 
add, upon the degree of confidence which can be placed on the 
judicial character of their arguments. One of the most re- 
markable passages in Canon Cook’s volume is that which deals 
with this alleged independence of & and B in respect of these 
verses. It has been said on behalf of the Revisers, in defence 
of the Marginal Note in the Revised Version, that ‘ the textual 
facts, as in countless other passages, have been placed before the 
reader because truth itself demanded it.’ Now Canon Cook raises 
the simple question, whether the textual facts have thus been 
placed before the reader. ‘Tischendorf, as he observes, in his Pro- 
legomena to the Novum Testamentum Vaticanum (p. xxii.), records 
his conviction, to which he repeatedly refers both in that work 
and in his edition of the Sinaitic Codex, that certain portions 
of the Sinaitic Codex were written by the Scribe of the entire 
Vatican ; who according to Tischendorf acted as ‘ corrector’ 
(SvopAwrns) of the Sinaitic. Now as we have mentioned in a 
former article, Tischendorf’s judgment in this matter has been 
disputed ; but from his intimate knowledge of the two MSS. it 
must carry the utmost weight, and at all events it is conclusive 
for the purpose of our present argument, for it is accepted by 
Westcott and Hort, without any material reservation. They say 
(p. 214) that ‘the fact that the Scribe of B was a corrector of & 
shows that the two MSS. were written in the same generation, 
probably in the same o. But this is not all. The Scribe 
of B, according to Dr. Hort and Tischendorf, not only corrected 
&, but actually wrote with his own hand six leaves of the New 
Testament in that MS. We quote in full Dr. Hort’s own words, 
from which we have already given a short extract (p. 213) :— 


‘The two manuscripts are really brought together as to their tran- 
scription in a singular manner by the fact observed by Tischendorf, 
that six leaves of the New Testament in x .. . are from the hand of 
the 
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the same scribe that wrote the New Testament inn. The fact appears 
to be sufficiently established by concurrent peculiarities in the form 
of one letter, punctuation, avoidance of contractions, and some points 
of orthography. As the six leaves are found on computation to form 
three pairs of conjugate leaves, holding different places in three 
distant quires, it seems probable that they are new or clean copies of 
corresponding leaves executed by the scribe who wrote the rest of 
the New Testament, but so disfigured either by an unusual number 
of corrections of clerical errors, or from some unknown cause, that 


they appeared unworthy to be retained, and were therefore cancelled 
and transcribed by the “ corrector.”’ 


Now of all the @ priori incredibilities we have had to notice 
on the subject, the strongest remains to be stated. Among the six 
leaves in thus written by the Scribe of B is the leaf which con- 
tains the close of St. Mark. Here is Tischendorf’s own account 
of these leaves in the passage already quoted (Nov. Test. Vatic., 
Proleg. p. xxii.) :—‘ Matthai fol. 10 et 15; Marci ultimum et 
primum Luce; prioris ad Thess. epistule alterum et epistule 
ad Hebraos tertium cum initio Apocalypsis.’ Consequently the 
evidence of x, instead of being independent, is the direct and 
personal evidence of the Scribe of B. But we were mistaken in 
saying that this is the strangest of all the incredibilities to 
which we have had to call the attention of the reader. That 
which is stranger still is that Dr. Westcott and Dr. Hort take 
no notice, either in their general Introduction, or in their long 
Note on the twelve verses, of this all-important circumstance in 
the evidence they are discussing. As we have said, if they 
doubted, like some critics, Tischendorf’s judgment, the case 
would be different. But they accept it. They must have 
known, therefore, not only that, as they state, ‘six leaves of 
the New Testament in & . . . are from the hand of the same 
scribe that wrote the New Testament in B,’ but that the leaf 
containing these very twelve verses was from that hand. Yet 
they say not one word of the fact, and actually speak, on page 46 
of their Appendix, of ‘the unique criterion supplied by the 
concord of the independent attestations of § and B’! No doubt 
they so wrote in the fulness of their conviction that, though the 
Scribe was the same, he faithfully reported the testimony of 
two independent archetypes. This may or may not have been 
the case; but we still think that candour required that the 
reader should have been made fully acquainted with the facts, 
and that it ought not to have been kept back from him, that 
the two archetypes here come short of complete independence 
in this important respect, that their contents are made known 
to us by the report of a single witness. 


But 
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But why did the Scribe of B rewrite this sheet of x? We have 
already referred to the explanation offered by Dr. Westcott and 
Dr. Hort themselves. They say ‘ it seems probable that this and 
other leaves’ are new and clean ‘copies of corresponding 
leaves executed by the scribe who wrote the rest of the New 
Testament, but so disfigured either by an unusual number of 
corrections of clerical errors or from some unknown cause, that 
they appeared unworthy to be retained, and were therefore 
cancelled and transcribed by the corrector.’ This suggestion 
of a cancel strikes a deadly blow against Dr. Hort’s theory of 
the independence of 8 and B. We have already seen reason to 
suspect that a cancel was made in B, and now we find a cancel 
in exactly the corresponding place in 8. Are these two cancels 
likely to have been independent? Canon Cook says :— 


‘Considering, moreover, the extreme haste with which the scribes and 
the “ corrector ” of the Sinaitic codex worked, the costliness of the mate- 
rials, the fact that an entire sheet in each case, 7.c. the skin of an ante- 
lope, was to be sacrificed, and that this sheet was to be replaced without 
delay by the transcriber, whose time was especially precious, we may 
feel assured that a very strong cause indeed must have acted to bring 
about such a result. In this special case the most obvious cause, one 
certainly sufficient to account for the admitted fact, was the determi- 
nation to obliterate from the later and apparently the most valuable 
manuscript all traces of the last portion of St. Mark’s Gospel.’ 


We may now ask the reader to put together these facts and con- 
siderations. But there remains only one point to be explained. 
We have seen that the cancel in B necessitated the leaving of 
a blank column, Why is there not a similar blank column 
in? It happens that this question admits of a simple answer. 
There would have been a blank column if the Scribe had not 
purposely written wide in order to avoid it. If the reader 
cannot consult Tischendorf’s facsimile of the Sinaitic MS., he 
may perhaps be able to look at the photograph in Dean Burgon’s 
book, and he will observe a marked difference in tightness of 
packing between the last column of St. Mark and the first of 
St. Luke. To state the matter arithmetically, the former con- 
tains 560, the latter 678 letters. The number of letters carried 
over into what would otherwise have been a blank column is 
only 37. In all fairness we must say that the first column of 
St. Luke is more tightly packed than usual, the average being 
about 625 letters to a column. But even so, there would have 
been ample room for the whole conclusion of St. Mark on the 
one column ; besides which, the previous column is also written 
widely. It appears to us, therefore, that our suggestion perfectly 
accounts for all the facts of the case. If this be so, the state- 
ment 
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ment of the Revised Version, that ‘the oldest MSS. omit the 
verses, requires to be supplemented by the addition, ‘ but in each 
case there is evidence that the archetypes of these MSS. 
contained the verses’; and if Westcott and Hort’s theory were 
true, that 8 and B were derived from independent originals, they 
would actually become two independent witnesses in favour of 
the verses instead of against them. 

But we must now invite the reader to consider what is the 
bearing of this admission of Dr. Westcott and Dr. Hort as to the 
Scribe of B having been the corrector of x upon the theory, on 
which their whole system is founded, that ‘ it is morally certain 
that the ancestries of x and B diverged from a point near the 
autographs, and never came into contact subsequently.’ ‘ Never 
came into contact subsequently!’ Why Westcott and Hort them- 
selves tell us, not only that ‘the two MSS. were written in the 
same generation, probably in the same place,’ not only that six 
leaves in & were actually written by the Scribe of B, but that the 
same Scribe supplied in x ‘the opening verses of the Apoca- 
lypse, besides corrections, headings, and in two cases subscrip- 
tions, to other parts.’ The question inevitably arises, ‘ Are these 
MSS. ever independent?’ The facts are simple. They have very 
strong resemblances of text; they have also constantly recurring 
differences ; one is therefore not a transcript of the other, nor are 
both likely to be transcripts of the same MS. ; but they clearly 
belong to the same family, and the only question is to determine 
the degree of the relationship. The process is intelligible 
enough, how by ‘mixture’ MSS. having a common ancestor 
came to be diverse. The Scribe of former days, if possessed of 
two MSS., was not a mere copyist but a critical editor, and might 
mix up in his copy readings derived from each. It being clear 
that x» and B have a common ancestor, Dr. Hort vehemently 
contends that this common ancestor must have been very re- 
mote—perhaps a century or two before the date of either; so 
that this agreement in reading indicates an antiquity reaching 
to the second century. But Dr. Hort here leaves out of the case 
the fact that the two MSS. have been traced up to the same 
scriptorium, A racing man might by skilled observation 
discern that two horses showed by their resemblance that they 
had common blood. But he would not look for a very remote 
ancestor, if he heard that these horses were bred in the same 
stable. Can it in a word be reasonably doubted, on these 
suppositions, that the ancestries of the two MSS. ‘come to- 
gether’ at the very time and place where it is admitted they 
were both written? But if so, the agreement of & and B, not 
only in the case we have just been considering, but in all other 
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cases, proves absolutely nothing in matters of importance. 
They both came out of the same workshop. We can never be 
sure that their attestation is ‘independent.’ The ‘criterion’ 
they supply is never ‘ unique.’ 

But Canon Cook, in a singularly interesting argument, 
enables us to carry these considerations an important step 
further. Have we any trustworthy evidence which would 
enable us to say where this workshop was? He adduces the 
strongest reasons for believing that it was no other than the 
workshop of Eusebius himself. He recals attention to a remark- 
able incident in the history of the Church, which has often 
attracted the attention of critics in reference to this subject, 
but which they have hitherto felt unable to connect with it defi- 
nitely. Canon Cook’s observations seem to us to remove the 
only obstacle in the way of such a connection, and to go far to 
meet the doubts, to which we have already referred, as to the 
fact of B and & being contemporaneous. There is no doubt 
that, between the years 330 and 340—probably, as Canon Cook 
believes, nearer to the former than the latter date—Constantine 
wrote to Eusebius, then Bishop of Caesarea, saying that in the 
city he had just founded an immense number of people had 
already joined themselves to the Church, and that in conse- 
quence it was most desirable that many new churches should be 
established in it. With this necessity in view, he then calls 
upon Eusebius to order without delay the transcription of fifty 
manuscripts of the Holy Scriptures on carefully prepared 
parchments, written in easily legible characters, and in a 
form convenient for use. He tells Eusebius that he has sent 
instructions to the Treasurer of the Province to supply all 
things required for the preparation of the parchments, and 
impresses upon him the duty of getting the manuscripts com- 
pleted with all possible expedition. In the chapter of his Life of 
Constantine following his account of this letter (iv. 37) Eusebius 
records the speedy accomplishment of this work, and his 
language is important as marking both the great costliness and 
the peculiar form of the manuscripts. He describes them as 
Tpicoa Kai Tetpaccd. Nowit has often been suggested that the 
two Codices x and B might be among the very MSS. which 
Eusebius thus prepared at Constantine’s order; but these words 
have hitherto been held to preclude any such identification of 
them. They have been interpreted as equivalent to the Latin 
terniones and quaterniones, that is, triple or Ts sheets. But 
Canon Cook advances strong reason for believing that the words 
refer to an arrangement peculiar to MSS. B and &, namely, that 
each page is written in three or four vertical columns pe 
tively. 
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tively. Thus the MSS. prepared under these directions were 
remarkable for the excellence of the materials on which they 
were written ; they were equally remarkable for the beauty of 
the characters ; and they were executed with the utmost possible 
speed. This combination of extreme attention bestowed upon 
the form with extreme speed or haste in the execution, is a 
peculiarity scarcely to be looked for under ordinary circum- 
stances. Now Canon Cook proceeds to show that Codices & and 
B answer to these characteristics in every respect. Their 
date, in the opinion of most critics, corresponds exactly with 
the period of the commission entrusted to Eusebius. In beauty, 
and excellence of materials and of writing, they are admitted to 
hold a foremost, if not an exceptional position. But further, 
they both bear, in the multitude of clerical errors, unmistakeable 
marks of having been written with undue speed. It is true 
that Dr. Hort will not allow us to set down as clerical errors 
the omissions of Codex B, amazing though they are, both for 
number and extent. It is calculated by a careful critic, quoted 
by Dr. Scrivener, that Codex B leaves out words, or whole 
clauses, no less than 330 times in St..Matthew, 363 times in 
St. Mark, 439 times in St. Luke. Another critic has calculated 
that in St. Matthew B leaves out 648 words and x 808; in 
St. Mark B omits 762 and x 870; in St. Luke, B 757 and s 816; 
and in St. John, B 710 and x 961. Dr. Hort maintains that 
these very omissions were but indications of the singular purity 
and freedom from interpolations of the two MSS., and of the 
Vatican more particularly. But, as Canon Cook says, if the 
majority of such omissions are tried by any external test, or by any 
other measure than that of the two MSS. themselves, they are 
convicted as defects or blunders, or more or less erroneous inno- 
vations. ‘The tests to which he appeals are, the more ancient 
and trustworthy versions, citations in Ante-Nicene Fathers, and 
the consensus of manuscripts, especially those which in doubtful 
cases generally coincide with & and B. 

But Dr. Scrivener makes a further statement, which has a very 
important bearing on this point. He says (Introd. p. 108) ‘ That 
no small proportion of these omissions are mere oversights of the 
Scribe seems evident from a circumstance that has only come to 
light of late years, namely, that this same Scribe has repeatedly 
written words and clauses twice over, a class of mistakes which 
Mai and the collators have seldom thought fit to notice, inas- 
much as the false addition has not been retraced by the second 
hand, but which by no means enhances our estimate of the 
care employed in copying this venerable record of primitive 
Christianity.’ Dr. Scrivener also quotes words of Tischendorf 
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which are decisive as to that distinguished writer's opinion of the 
carelessness of the MS. Speaking of some supposed or possible 
gross errata of the recent Roman edition, he puts in the signifi- 
cant proviso, ‘tamen hac quoque satis cum universa Scripture 
Vaticane vitiositate conveniunt.’ Similarly, in speaking of the 
Sinaitic Codex, Tischendorf uses the expression, magna scripture 
vitiositas. Dr. Scrivener, in the Introduction to his collation of 
the Sinaitic Codex, says that the writer occasionally omits just 
the number of letters which would suffice to fill a line, and that 
to the utter ruin of the sense, as if his eye had heedlessly 
wandered to the line immediately below. ‘It must be con- 
fessed, indeed, he says, ‘that the Codex Sinaiticus abounds 
with similar errors of the eye and pen, to an extent not 
unparalleled, but happily rather unusual in documents of first-rate 
importance, so that Tregelles has freely pronounced that “ the 
state of the text, as proceeding from the first scribe, may be 
regarded as very rough.”’ With respect moreover to the 
Vatican Codex, this carelessness is observable, not only in the 
original scribe, but in the person whose duty it was to correct 
his work. After describing the haste and carelessness of 
ordinary correctors, Tischendorf says, ‘ Quod quantopere in dior- 
thotam codicis Vaticani quadret, quevis inquirentem pagina docet, 
in other words, every page of this MS. bears the plainest marks 
of the carelessness and haste of the corrector. Now can we 
conceive any combination of circumstances likely to produce 
results apparently so incompatible as the highest finish in 
external form with such hasty and negligent work, save such 
as are described in Eusebius’s account of the MSS. he prepared 
for Constantine ? 

Here then we have two MSS. of the right date, executed 
in a style of splendour answering our highest expectations, yet, 
as might also be expected, showing signs of the haste and 
pressure which so extensive a work put on the Cesarean scribes. 
We understand at once why both MSS. were not copied from 
the same archetype. For the simultaneous execution of so 
many copies, many good MSS. of the Czsarean library must have 
been put into requisition. That these MSS. should have common 
features is what might be expected. Besides any other causes of 
resemblance, there is one of which the possibility must be kept 
in mind, namely, that their owner might have made corrections 
or marginal notes in each. But such a case as the difference 
between Tischendorf’s 7th and 8th editions is enough to prevent 
us from feeling ourselves bound to believe that MSS. which 
Eusebius might have corrected at different times would be 
corrected in exactly the same way; still less is there any 
necessity 
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necessity for our thinking that he must have gone over the 
MSS. carefully, in order to remove all their original dis- 
similarities, 

The two MSS. then, 8 and B, may be regarded as exhibiting 
the general type of text with which Eusebius supplied the 
city of Constantinople. We should expect that a recension 


represented by so many copies so advantageously placed would 


have the greatest influence on the text of the next generation. 
That other subsequent copies should be found agreeing with it 
in peculiar readings, adds next to nothing to its authority. But 
the wonder is how very slight was the influence it exerted. The 
great revision of the fourth century, though started, like that of 
the nineteenth, under the sanction of the highest authority and 
committed to a biblical critic of the highest eminence, was, after 
all, a failure ; and the reason clearly was, that the reviser was 
too self-confident, and differed too daringly from the received 
type of text. Not such a very long time after its appearance 
the Alexandrian MS. was written, which practically represents 
the Textus Receptus of subsequent times, and, as we may reason- 
ably believe, the Textus Receptus which Eusebius vainly tried 
to displace. Quite a new light is thus thrown on the doctrine 
of Dr. Westcott and Dr. Hort, that the Alexandrian MS., 
though a higk authority for the Epistles, is none for the Gospels. 
This doctrine, when translated into the language of those who 
do not regard the Eusebian text as the absolute model of per- 
fection, or deviation from it as fatal to the character of a MS., 
means that the Eusebian recension differs more widely in the 
Gospels than elsewhere from the text which approved itself to 
the rest of the Christian world. But this is exactly what we 
might expect from Eusebius, who spent so much labour on a Har- 
mony of the Gospels, and who was likely to make them the main 
subject of his critical emendations. He seems to have got bolder 
as he went along in his work. In the Vatican MS, some attempts 
are made to mitigate the difference between St. Mark and the 
rest in the story of St. Peter’s denial, where St. Mark makes 
the cock crow, not once but twice. In the Sinaitic the reviser 
has gained courage, and the whole difference is audaciously 
swept away. The difficulty about Zacharias, the son of Barachias, 
is left untouched in the Vatican, but disposed of with a high 
hand in the Sinaitic. When we see the proceedings of the 
reviser, we can understand why the rest of the Christian world 
preferred to retain the difficult expression the ‘ second sabbath 
after the first,’ rather than remove the obscurity by quietly 
sweeping the hard word away. But, if our view be right, it 
was only at the last moment that the reviser screwed up his 
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courage to deal with the harmonistic difficulty at the end of St. 
Mark, which had before perplexed him, by a complete excision 
of the offending passage.* 

If, in a word, od Cook’s theory be right, not only does all 
the patristic evidence against the received conclusion of St. 
Mark reduce itself to Eusebius and his echoes, as Dean Burgon 
has proved, but all the MS. evidence reduces itself also to 
Eusebius and hisechoes. So that the case is, EUSEBIUS AGAINST 
THE WHOLE CHRISTIAN WORLD; and, in order to believe 
Eusebius to be right, we must believe that St. Mark, alone of 
the Evangelists, bore no testimony to our Lord’s Resurrection, 
and that for three centuries no Christian appears to have seen 
anything remarkable in s0 unaccountable an omission. 

If, indeed, Canon Cook be right in his theory as to the history 
of these two MSS., he has established for them a very noble 
origin. The great library of Eusebius at Caesarea is the place 
where we should expect to find some of the best of the existing 
MSS., and, if so eminent a critic bestowed labour on them, his 
work must demand most respectful attention. No diligent 
study of these two MSS. can be unprofitable, if they are not 
allowed to shut out from our view all the rest of the authorities. 
For we hold with Bentley, that ‘ the real text of the New Testa- 
ment does not lie in any one MS. or edition, but is dispersed 
through them all,’ It is not necessary, in order to invalidate 
Dr. Westcott’s and Dr. Hort’s work, that Canon Cook’s theory 
should be proved to be true; but the very possibility of its 
truth makes all their methods logically inconclusive. it seems, 
for instance, sound reasoning, that their text containing readings 
agreeing with several known to have been in Origen’s text 
must be as old as the second and third century. But, con- 
sidering that Eusebius was as great an admirer, and as dili- 
gent a student of Origen, as any scholar of the present day 
can be, agreement with Origen is no proof that a text is pre- 
Eusebian. Again, the text of B and & is supposed to be confirmed 
by the agreement with it in different places of some leading 
MSS. of later date. But it was inevitable that the Eusebian 
recension should powerfully influence the work of subsequent 
scribes, ‘The rejection of its peculiar readings by the bulk of 
the editors of later MSS, is a far stronger argument against it, 
than the partial adoption of its readings can be for it. 

In conclusion then, while deeply grateful to Drs. Westcott 
and Hort for their indefatigable labours on the sacred text, we 


* When Eusebius says that the most numerous and the best copies do not 
contain the disputed verses in St. Mark, one would like to know whether he said 
this before or after the execution of his fifty copies. 
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believe their work has resulted, not in the recovery of the 
text of the sacred autographs, but only in an able restoration 
of the Eusebian recension. And we consider that their work 
needs to be carefully gone over again by some equally patient 
students, who will, however, not regard the verdict of the 
Eusebian recension as final, but will be willing to give due 
weight to other authorities ; and, in particular, who will not take 
for granted that the form of the sacred text which approved 
itself to the mind of the best critics of the fourth century, and 
which has been ever since adopted by the Church, was a new 
invention of the age just mentioned, and not handed down to it 
from the Church of former times. 

Whatever be the merits of Canon Cook’s hypothesis, it has 
at least for its basis a proved historic fact, namely, the execution 
under the superintendence of Eusebius of copies for the use 
of Constantinople. Can as much be said for Dr. Hort’s 
hypothesis of a Syrian recension taking place at the beginning 
of the fourth century, executed by nobody knows who, backed 
up by no external authority, yet displacing three previously 
current types of text, and thenceforth reigning without a 
rival? Its success is alleged to have been as enormous in 
the country where Syriac as where Greek was spoken. All 
previous types of Syriac text perished so completely out of ex- 
istence that, if it had not been for some fragments discovered 
the other day by Dr. Cureton, there would not be a particle of 
evidence that anything but the ‘ Textus Receptus’ was ever read 
in Syriac. Can we be indifferent to the fact, that Dr. Westcott 
and Dr. Hort are unable to confirm by any historical evidence the 
results they have arrived at by a process of critical divination ? 
As Canon Cook says, it is inconceivable that at that age of the 
Church a transaction of such transcendent importance should 
not have left some traces, if not records, more or less distinct, of 
its proceedings. It may be safely affirmed that, until we come 
to the age of modern historical literature, there is no period in 
which all movements of the Christian world are presented to our 
minds with equal completeness. ‘ An unbroken series of letters 
between Basil and all his great contemporaries, supplemented 
by writings of every description, especially by controversial 
writings, in which the exact bearing and accepted authenticity 
of every scriptural text involving points of doctrine or eccle- 
siastical order underwent the most searching investigation, give 
us a complete survey of the inner life and outward proceedings 
of the Church ; a flood of light especially is thrown upon those 
quarters and that age at which Dr. Hort holds that this recension 
was completed.’ But Dr. Hort can bring none of these wit- 
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nesses into court. There is not a trace of such a recension to 
be found. None of the controversialists of that day appealed 
to any late authoritative judgment of the Church upon dis- 
puted texts, or to any recension of editors. It cannot but be 
concluded that, ‘so far from its existence being shown to be 
probable, its non-existence is proved by the total absolute 
silence of all the writers from whom alone we can draw trust- 
worthy information touching the proceedings of the Church at 
that period.’ 

But it will now be seen that, although we have no evidence 
whatever of a ‘Syrian Recension,’ we have the most positive 
historical evidence of what would amount to a Eusebian Recen- 
sion. We know that no fewer than fifty manuscripts were 
prepared under the direction of Eusebius for use at Constanti- 
nople, and it is but natural to suppose that, as was in fact his 
duty under the circumstances, he in some measure superintended 
and corrected their text. Of that recension there seems good 
reason to believe that the two MSS. now in question are speci- 
mens. The contention, therefore, of Canon Cook exactly reverses 
that of Dr. Hort. That critic and his colleague believe that 
the Received Text of the fourth and all subsequent centuries is 
due to a Syrian Recension of the early part of the fourth century. 
Canon Cook believes that the peculiar text of & and B, while 
belonging in substance to the text common in Egypt and the 
school of Origen, is due in its present form to a Recension 
executed under Eusebius’s direction about the same time. The 
difference between the two theories is, that Dr. Hort cannot 
adduce any historical testimony in support of his supposition, 
while Canon Cook can point to a well-known and well-authen- 
ticated historical fact. There is thus strong reason to believe 
that & and B, instead of being independent witnesses to a pure 
original text, are collusive witnesses to an Origenistic and 
Eusebian recension of an Egyptian text. 

There are many details in Canon Cook’s work on which we 
cannot here dwell, but which strongly confirm his argument. 
But even if it be not deemed conclusive in all respects, the facts 
and considerations we have alleged appear to involve a decisive 
condemnation of that principle of deterring almost unreservedly 
to the ‘two oldest MSS.,’ on which the text of Dr. Westcott and 
Dr. Hort, and of the Revisers, is founded. The contention on 
behalf of the Revisers, that they have sought the true text ‘in the 
consentient testimony of the most ancient authorities,’ is quite 
inconsistent with the facts. Canon Cook in this volume has 
shown that this consentient testimony is decisively adverse to 
the innovations introduced into the Revised Version, so far as 
they 
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they affect leading facts and great words recorded in the first 
three Gospels. In his own words (p. 227) :— 

‘The reader need but look at the passages enumerated in the clas- 
sification given above, p. 136, seq., to be convinced that, so far 
from resting upon the consentient testimony of ancient manuscripts, 
Versions, and Fathers, by far the greater number of innovations, 
including those which give the severest shocks to our minds, are 
adopted on the authority of two manuscripts, or even of one manu- 
script, against the distinct testimony of all other manuscripts, uncial 
and cursive. Those two manuscripts are supported in some instances 
—in about one-third of the passages now in question—by a very 
small number of uncials and cursives all but invariably belonging to 
the same school, in other words, to the Eusebian Recension. 

‘In some instances they are supported by the early Italic, the 
Vulgate, and the Egyptian Versions; but in the most important of all 
passages the reading adopted by the Revisers is approved even by those 
witnesses, as for instance, in St. Luke’s records touching the last scenes 
of our Lord’s Passion, and the whole concluding portion of St. Mark’s 
Gospel, in which, I must be excused for once more stating, every 
ancient Version, even those which are seriously mutilated, the Gothic, 
the Syriac of Cureton, and the Sahidic, give an absolutely unanimous 
attestation to its existence and general reception by the Churches of 
Eastern and Western Christendom.’ 


In short, the case for which we have more than once contended 
could not be more briefly or more fairly put than in the follow- 
ing challenge (p. 228) :— 

‘It would be wrong to jeopardize the text of Holy Writ by an 
appeal to any single authority or set of authorities; but were we 
dealing with ordinary writings, were we considering disputed pas- 
sages in secular or ecclesiastical writers, I should scarcely hesitate to 
accept or to propose this challenge :— 

‘Prove that any such passage is rejected by the ancient Versions, 
by distinct quotations of ante-Nicene Fathers, in substantial accord- 
ance with the two oldest manuscripts, and I will at once surrender it, 
if not as spurious, yet as open to serious doubt. On the other hand, 
if the bulk of uncials, including those nearest in age to § B, and of 
cursives, present the reading in the form attested by one or more ante- 
Nicene Fathers of recognized authority, and by the most ancient and 
trustworthy Versions, let that reading be regarded as authoritative. 

‘I do not see how such a challenge can be refused, or how it can 
be met, save by disproof of the citations alleged in support of the old 
readings.’ 

The general result of these enquiries is not a little reassuring. 
We have it on the admission of Dr. Westcott and Dr. Hort 
themselves, that the Received Text, which has been so much 
disparaged, is substantially none other than that which all the 
Fathers of the Church read in the fourth century—the very 
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century of these idolized MSS. But it further appears from 
such investigations as those of Canon Cook that, in respect to 
the most important variations, this text ‘is in accordance with 
clear, distinct, unmistakeable quotations of the best Ante- 
Nicene Fathers, especially with the earliest and most im- 
portant witness to the views and traditions of the Churches 
of Asia Minor, Gaul, and Italy in the second century, namely, 
Irenzus, the pupil of Polycarp, who was himself the pupil of 
St. John.’ In fact, as much as this is practically implied in 
the very terms of condemnation with which Westcott and 
Hort brand the readings they reject. ‘Western and Syrian’ 
is their constant sentence of rejection. But ‘Syrian,’ as we 
have seen, means the text of the fourth-century Fathers; and 
what does ‘Western’ mean? Dr. Hort himself shall reply 
(Introd. p. 113): * The text used by all those Ante-Nicene Greek 
writers, not being connected with Alexandria, who have left con- 
siderable remains, is substantially Western. What then is the 
result, on Dr. Hort’s own showing? It is that he rejects the 
text used by all the Ante-Nicene Greek writers not connected 
with Alexandria, and by all the fourth-century Fathers without 
exception, in favour of a text originally, no doubt, connected 
with Alexandria, but now represented almost solely by two 
MSS. which every critic except himself regards as careless in 
the extreme ; a text, too, which is contradicted again and again 
in matters of the highest importance even by the Ante-Nicene 
Alexandrian Fathers and by the Egyptian Versions. Most 
readers will, we think, be quite content to possess in their ordinary 
Testaments the same text in substance as was used by the vast 
majority of the great Christian writers of the second, third, and 
fourth centuries. 

Readers, however, who wish to enquire further, and who are 
distracted by this controversy, may be congratulated on having 
at hand an authority so generally valuable and trustworthy as 
the Commentary on which we have based these observations. 
The independent work by Canon Cook, to which we have drawn 
attention, will convince them that they are in the hands of a 
thoroughly competent guide, and that they can consult with 
confidence the pages of the larger work he has superintended. 
When we see, in the Revised Version, to what extravagances 
and perversities a company of learned and conscientious scholars 
can be led by injudicious management and too zealous advo- 
cacy, we understand what reason we have for congratulation in 
the fact, that the ‘Speaker’s Commentary’ has been conducted 
with more wisdom, and has escaped such shipwreck. 
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rYMLL three years ago the only systematic accounts of Greek 

sculpture written in English were the translation of Ottfried 
Miiller’s ‘ Ancient Art and its Remains,’ and the summaries in 
Dictionaries and Cyclopedias. An occasional article in the 
‘Transactions of the Royal Society of Literature, or in one of 
the Magazines, was all that English scholars contributed to the 
advancement or spread of knowledge of the subject, if we except 
the narratives of those great travellers and excavators in classical 
lands, of whom the race has never been extinct among us. 
Meanwhile in France, Italy, and Germany, and even in Russia, 
a vast literature had sprung up, comprising not only histories of 
ancient sculpture, but accounts of unpublished statues, and con- 
tinual discussion from all points of view of those already known. 
Hence there has been on the Continent a continuous and 
rapid advance in the knowledge of the subject; and Winckel- 
mann and Lessing, who are to this day in the minds of most 
Englishmen the representatives of the theory of Greek sculp- 
ture, are left far behind. 

It is obvious that so extraordinary a state of affairs could not 
last much longer. England possesses by far the finest museum 
of classical sculpture in the world. It is by English hands and 
resources that a large proportion of the extant works of Greek 
art have been recovered from classical soil. England is distin- 
guished among the nations by the tenacity with which she 
clings to the Greek and Latin classics as the basis of education. 
England gives birth to painters, not only great in artistic pro- 
duction, but skilled, like Eastlake and Redgrave, in the history 
and theory of art. And yet Englishmen who wished to study their 
own treasures of art, or to understand the history of sculpture 
and painting in early times, have hitherto been compelled 
to follow foreign guides and to extract knowledge from phrases 
of unfamiliar tongues. The mass of our countrymen, having no 
leisure for investigations requiring so much time and energy, 
goes on fancying that Greek sculpture can best be seen in 
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Rome, and that the Medicean Venus and the Apollo Belvedere 
are the greatest productions of ancient art. 

At last matters are beginning to improve, since we are able to 
place at the head of this paper two considerable works on Greek 
sculpture written in English, and since the * Journal of Hellenic 
Studies’ has been started with the express intention of co-ope- 
rating in the work of furthering the knowledge of ancient art. 
Before attempting the brief sketch of the history of Greek sculp- 
ture with which we propose to occupy most of this article, we 
feel it a duty to speak candidly with regard to these beginnings 
of what may some day become an extensive literature; for it is 
at the beginning that criticism is of value. 

It might perhaps seem that, as Mr. Perry’s ‘History of 
Sculpture’ is the first work of its kind which has appeared in 
English dress,—for Mr. Murray’s book treats only of the begin- 
nings of Greek art,—our gratitude to the writer ought to disarm 
our criticism. But though we willingly begin with an expres- 
sion of gratitude to Mr. Perry for leading the way in.so good an 
endeavour, yet we must not forget that the material lay ready to 
his hand in histories like those of Overbeck and Brunn, and 
careful treatises like Michaelis’s ‘ Parthenon ’ and Stark’s ‘ Niobe.’ 
It would be unfair to speak of Mr. Perry’s book as possessing 
originality ; and indeed in his Preface he distinctly disclaims 
originality, professing merely to present a popular treatment of 
the subject based on the researches of German archeologists. 
Of course, where these differed among themselves, it was neces- 
sary to choose between them. And an English treatment of 
such a subject must be in many respects different from a German 
treatment. But we have not noticed that Mr, Perry puts for- 
ward in any part of the book views specially his own. The 
work is intended to be a judicious compilation, and it is as a 
compilation that it must be judged. And we may allow to the 
work many of the merits which make a good compilation. It 
is readable, clearly arranged, and practical; the indices are 
ample, the woodcuts numerous and passable, considering the 
difficulty which English engravers always find in the antique. 
But, on the other hand, we find in the book serious defects. The 
most prominent of these, a great demerit in a handbook, is the 
number of small errors and oversights, Some of these may be 
due to the printer, yet the writer must at least share the blame. 
We will give a few instances. 

Every one who has stayed in Italy will remember seeing two 
noble heads of Hera, that of the Villa Ludovisi at Rome, and 
the Farnese head at Naples. Hardly any two works of ancient 
sculpture have been more discussed in recent years. These two 
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heads are represented in woodcuts by Mr. Perry ;* but he calls 
the Neapolitan head the Hera Ludovisi, and the Roman head 
the Juno Pentini. It is scarcely possible that this should be 
anything but an oversight; but the result is to introduce into 
the text a complete confusion, which might well cause great 
delay and trouble to a reader. We have not noticed another 
mistake so serious as this, but instances of haste and careless- 
ness might be found in great abundance. For instance, it is 
well known that the flying figures on the so-called Harpy-tomb 
from Lycia have human arms and hands and the feet of birds. 
But Mr. Perry ascribes to them on one page f ‘claws for hands ; 
on the next, ‘four arms.’ In another place he introduces great 
perplexity into his dates by confusing { Sabina, the wife of 
Hadrian, with Poppza Sabina, wife of Nero. In another he 
ascribes a vase of a date by no means early, which is figured in 
the text,§ to the fifth century B.c. In another he cites || the head 
formerly called the ‘dying Alexander,’ but now known to repre- 
sent a warrior from some Pergamene battle-scene, as if it were 
really a portrait of the great Macedonian. Elsewhere Polycleitus 
is wrongly stated to have died before the outbreak of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war,{] which outbreak, no doubt by a mere misprint, 
Mr. Perry places in B.c. 401. The number of mistakes of this 
kind in Mr. Perry’s book may indicate nothing but too hasty 
a revision of the proof-sheets, but it is unfortunate ; and there is 
sometimes in the writer’s remarks a certain want of solidity, 
which much detracts from the value of his work. In his com- 
ments on the art of the age of the Diadochi, at pages 512-514, 
and in some other places, Mr. Perry is a long way below the 
level of contemporary knowledge. We cannot help regretting 
that he did not more closely follow the leadership of Overbeck, 
whose strong common-sense and great store of knowledge make 
his history of Greek sculpture an invaluable aid to the student. 
And if Overbeck’s treatise is too voluminous for an English 
reader, surely those parts of it which deal with works and artists 
known to us only by name and repute might have been cut out, 
and the space devoted wholly to extant works of sculpture. It 
is these which constitute nearly all that is interesting in the 
subject, and it would, in our opinion, have been better had 
Mr. Perry devoted less of his very limited space to mere lists 
of lost works and extinct sculptors. 

Mr. Murray's work is of a very superior character to Mr. 
Perry’s, and shows, as that does not, thorough familiarity with 
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the subject of which it treats. In some parts, as when he deals 
with the Homeric shield of Achilles, Mr. Murray makes a 
decided advance on his German predecessors. His work can 
scarcely be popular, chiefly because the period of art of which it 
treats is not generally interesting, but it will be of value to 
English students. As to the ‘Journal of Hellenic Studies,’ it 
has only reached the third annual issue, and only a part of its 
articles deal with archeology. It is therefore too early to 
criticize closely its value to archeological studies; we must 
look rather to its promise than its performances. The writers 
labour too under very special disadvantages, as they are 
expected to interest readers who have the ordinary English 
knowledge of ancient art, and yet not to fall below the level of 
continental archeological scholarship. Nevertheless some of the 
papers, such as those of Dr. Schliemann and Mr. Ramsay, add 
to our knowledge of the earliest period of Greek art; others 
publish hitherto unknown antiques; and others distinctly 
advance our knowledge of ancient customs and history. On 
the whole, the outlook in this direction is good. 

After all is said, the main fact which we learn from an exami- 
nation of the recent English works on the history of Greek 
sculpture is, that an interest in the subject is steadily rising 
and growing amongst us. And this is a matter for unhesitating 
satisfaction. It is not only to archeologists and artists that 
some study of the subject is necessary, but to every person who is 
interested either in the literature or the history of ancient Greece. 
Indeed no one who has not devoted much time to the details of 
ancient art can imagine how much light that art sheds, not only 
on Greek mythology and worship, but on Greek history, poetry, 
and daily life. Those who study the Greek drama in entire 
ignorance of Greek sculpture run the risk of entirely failing to 
transplant themselves into the society and among the conditions 
which gave birth to that drama. No one can read the odes of 
Pindar or even the idylls of Theocritus with full appreciation, 
unless he has at least an elementary knowledge of the history of 
Greek art. Greece without the plastic arts would be like 
England deprived at once of music and of painting. Con- 
sidering then the extraordinary neglect with which England, 
the country of the Elgin Marbles, has treated Greek art, no 
opportunity should be missed of saying a few words to en- 
courage its study. Of course our present space limits us to the 
merest outline; our only hope is to arouse an interest which 
must seek its satisfaction in professed works on the subject. 

The Greece of the decline presented to its own inhabitants 
and to educated visitors the aspect of one vast museum. No city 
so 
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so small but it had several spacious temples, each of which was 
a treasury of works of art. The greater temples, such as those 
of Olympia and Delphi, could not contain all the wealth dedi- 
cated there by the pious, but were surrounded by treasure-houses, 
each containing the gifts of a particular nation. Here lay, side 
by side, the fruits of all the different periods of Greek artistic 
labour, and the memorials of all the events in Grecian history. 
Our own history is preserved in books, or in ruins which tell 
nothing apart from books, but all the great events of Greek 
history lived on before the eyes of the people in sculptured 
group, relief, or painting. All the approaches to the temples, 
and the wide Greek agoras, were thronged with gods, heroes, 
and national benefactors ; till the assembled people often seemed 
the minority in their own market-place. Nor can we confine 
our thought to the public works of art. All the houses, nay the 
very tombs, were filled with the representations of gods and men. 
The vases for household use were painted with mythological or 
real scenes, and so were the walls of the rooms. Almost every 
article of furniture was decorated, and among the Greeks decora- 
tion consisted in the introduction of human and animal forms. 
And as the works of archaic art were treasured no less care- 
fully than those of mature art, and not less admired, we may 
imagine how all the stages of the national development were 
present to the minds of the Greeks. They were always living 
their whole history over again, to a degree which moderns can 
scarcely realize. Not a tale in their mythology, not a legend of 
their heroes, not a great deed of king or citizen, but was recorded 
in sculptures and reliefs in those public places where the Greeks 
spent their days. 

As to the origin of Greek art there is an old and notable 
controversy. Thiersch considered its parent to be Egyptian art ; 
some modern writers have derived it from Assyria; while K. O. 
Miiller was eager to maintain its home-growth and almost 
entire independence of foreign sources. This problem, which 
has exercised the intelligence of so many distinguished men, 
may be considered, in the light of recent discoveries, as prac- 
tically solved. What is Greek in Greek art, its adaptation to 
the mythology and history of Greece, its development and per- 
fection, is of course home-born. But its origin was certainly 
foreign, and derived from the great old-world civilizations of 
the East. Oriental influence reached Greece mainly through 
two channels. The first was the overland way by which 
Nineveh and Babylon disseminated their arms and influence, up 
the Euphrates valley and through the nations of Asia Minor, the 
Armenians and Phrygians, Lydians and Lycians, to the — 
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of the coast. The second was the way of the sea, by which the 
Pheenicians carried into Cyprus, Rhodes, Crete, and the islands 
and the mainland of Greece, their own manufactures steeped with 
the influence both of Egypt and of Assyria. So close is the 
early art of Greece to that of the Lycians, that some of the 
tombs of Lycia, and its early money, might pass for Greek: so 
close is it to that of the Phenicians, that with regard to large 
classes of vases we are still in doubt whether to attribute them 
to Hellenic or Phoenician workmen. 

Since General di Cesnola’s excavations in Cyprus,* and those 
of Salzmann and Biliotti in Rhodes, it has been universally 
acknowledged how much the Greeks owed in their art to 
Phoenician influence. It has at the same time been recognized 
that no such thing as a native and national Pheenician art 
existed. The Pheenicians only copied the art of Egypt and of 
Babylon ; spreading their copies in all the countries whither 
their trade could penetrate. They were not slavish copyists, but 
with a great talent for neatness in the arrangement of their 
borrowed designs, though it must be confessed that they often 
misunderstand their text. Phcenician copies of Egyptian 
hieroglyphics will not read ; and we find in Pheenician reliefs 
Egyptian deities and Assyrian kings mingled in the strangest 
way. But the Pheenicians offered exactly what the Greeks wanted, 
mastery of material forms, and skill in composition and design. 
As to meaning, the Greeks had a set of notions of their own, 
that soon began to expand and chafe against the narrow bounds 
of Oriental convention, until like a growing bud they burst the 
envelope, and showed the perfection of which art was capable. 

Having said these few words as to the origin of Greek art, 
we may at once proceed to the poems of Homer and Hesiod, 
and try to deduce from an examination of them what art was in 
the Heroic age. First, as to buildings. The Greeks had, in 
Homer’s time, just begun to erect stone temples to the deities ; 
as we hear of one of Athena in the Acropolis of Ilium, and of 
the Adivos ovdos of Apollo at Delphi. But we must not suppose 
that these were stately columned buildings : more probably they 
were conical or pyramidal, like the existing tombs at Mycene 
and Orchomenus, for in most ages and countries there is a like- 
ness between the temple and the tomb. But it was in the con- 
struction of walls and of palaces that the Homeric age excelled. 
As to the walls, the massive construction of those of Mycene 
and Tiryns still moves the wonder of the traveller, and he is 
astounded at the size of the blocks of stone which the Greeks 
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of the very early period knew how by some means or other to 
get into position. Some of these blocks rival in magnitude 
those of Stonehenge and the Egyptian temples. On the subject 
of the splendour of the palaces in which the Kings (dvaxtes) 
lived, Homer is never tired of dilating. Lofty and spacious, of 
stone without, and covered within with plates of bronze, they 
gleam over the land like the sun and the moon, and are filled 
with riches of gold, silver, and ivory, in prodigious abundance. 

But though architecture was fairly well advanced in Homeric 
times, the same cannot be said of the peculiarly Greek art of 
sculpture. Statues in the round existed, and Homer mentions 
them, though but seldom. Thus in the citadel at Ilium was a 
seated figure of Athena, on the knees of which the Trojan 
women placed offerings. In the palace of Alcinoiis were golden 
statues of youths holding the torches which lighted up the hall. 
It is perhaps reasonable to suppose that in the Homeric age 
there were to be found in Greece, though sparsely scattered, 
seated statues, square and lumpish, like those brought from 
Branchidz to the British Museum, and standing statues, stiff and 
formal, in character between the standing figures of Egypt and 
Assyria and the earliest stiff archaic Greek statues which have 
come down to us, such as the Apollo from Tenea, now at 
Munich. However, no work of Greek sculpture in the round 
of such antiquity has come down to us,* a fact the less to be 
wondered at as wood was the material then used; the carving 
of stone, and the casting of bronze in hollow moulds, belonging 
toa later time. We have a few very early stone reliefs from 
Mycenz; but the style of these is so peculiar that we can say 
little with regard to it, save only that it is in character 
barbarous. 

With regard to the condition of the decorative arts in Homeric 
times we have more, and more trustworthy, information. The 
poet himself speaks in far more detail of the decoration of 
jurniture and armour than he does of statues or temples; 
and the recent excavations at Mycena, and in Rhodes and 
Cyprus, furnish an abundant body of commentary on his words, 
Sometimes Homer gives a general description, as when he 
speaks of the sword-belt of Heracles: ‘In it were wrought 
marvellous works, bears, and wild boars, and fierce-eyed lions ; 
combats and battles, and slaughter and destruction.’ Sometimes, 
as in the well-known case of the shield of Achilles, he goes 





* Unless, indeed, some of the remarkable figures found in Delos may belong 
actually to the Homeric age. See ‘Bulletin de Corr. Hell.’ vol. iii. These 
represent Artemis, and one of them is an exact representation of a wooden 
bretas of an extremely early type. 
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more into detail, and describes with the utmost vividness a 
number of scenes, all of which were to be found on that wondrous 
work of Hephestus. It is now acknowledged by archeologists 
that the bowls of bronze of Pheenician work, of which many | 
European museums possess specimens, and the metal-work and 
early pottery of Greeks and Pheenicians, furnish the best explana- | 
tion of these descriptions. Here also we find the same system ' 
of bands, in which scenes from animal and from human life 
alternate; here also scene balances scene, and figure figure. 
Starting with this clue, Mr. Murray has actually produced * the 
design of a shield, whereof every scene is borrowed from 
Egyptian, Assyrian, and Pheenician reliefs, and yet which can 
be taken inclose conjunction with the words of Homer, and be | 
seen to furnish them with a slight if not a wholly complete 
illustration. On the whole Mr. Murray has been successful, | 
although some of the scenes which he has taken from paintings 
and reliefs are rather complicated for metal-work. Probably the 
author of the Iliad never saw a shield of so elaborate a design ) 
as that drawn in Mr. Murray’s plate ; but he may have seen | 
shields like those of Cre, with rows of animals or simple 
scenes, and he may have seen vases and bowls of more elaborate | 
pattern; so, from a combination of these he produced, out of 
the workshop of his imagination, something as superior to the 
ordinary shields of the fighting chiefs around him, as his genius 
was superior to that of everyday rhapsodists. , 

The work which we should select as most characteristic of 
the age next after the time of Homer is the chest of Cypselus, 
dedicated at Olympia about the seventh century B.c. The whole 
passage wherein Pausanias ¢ describes the subjects of its reliefs 
deserves a very careful study. Several among them are of a 
class which seems to have died out as Greek plastic art 
developed. Thus we find Night as a nurse, bearing on one 
arm a white infant and on the other a black infant, who are 
Sleep and Death respectively. And we find a beauteous woman 
scoprging an ugly one, and are told that the hexameters 
explain this scene as the castigation of Injustice by Justice. 
Abstract ideas like this are seldom embodied in stone or bronze 
by the great Greek artists, until we arrive at the allegorizing 
times when Alexandria directed Greek culture. In another 
scene, in which the contest of Eteocles and Polynices is por- 
trayed, the figure of Kér (deadly Fate) is introduced, having 
long teeth like those of a wild beast, and hooked talons for nails. 
Such figures are frequent in the art of Etruria, but not in that 
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of Greece. As Greek art develops, monstrosities of all sorts 
either disappear or lose their revolting character. 

It was in the two centuries that preceded the Persian wars, 
that the art of Greece became national and distinctive. During 
that period were erected many of the great temples of the Hel- 
lenes, and in connection with these a number of statues and 
reliefs were setup. The plastic art of the nation developed into 
full bud, and only the strong heat of the Persian invasion was 
required to make it flower. The pottery began to be adorned 
with national scenes, and covered with Greek legends; fine 
archaic gems were cut for the signets of Tyrants and men of 
wealth. The art of coinage, taking its origin among the 
Lydians, spread over the Hellenic world, exercising an effect 
scarcely less than that of the great Greek epics in binding the 
Greeks into a real people. 

It will be found that almost all the great places which were 
the centres of Greek worship were first adorned about the seventh 
or sixth century B.C. with great marble temples, having pillars, 
pediments, and all that we consider distinctive of Greek archi- 
tecture, So, aided by Croesus, rose the temple of Artemis at 
Ephesus ; so that of Apollo at Branchide. In the West were 
erected those temples at Pastum and Selinus, the massive re- 
mains of which still excite our admiration. At Corinth was 
) built one of the earliest of Doric temples, a few columns of 
which have by their superior solidity survived all the rest of the 
city. At Athens a noble Parthenon was erected, destined to be 
burned by the Persians, but to leave a few fragments even to 
our day. As early as the seventh century, the Doric and Ionic 
orders in architecture were already flourishing side by side, and 
throughout Greece temples and treasuries were rising, waiting 
only to be filled with the productions of Greek artistic skill. 

, Thus the desire to furnish the temples of the Gods with statues 
worthy to represent their majesty, and the wish fitly to adorn 
L the exterior of those temples, were among the impulses which 
; tended to foster Greek art and make it national. Another 
impulse of a more secular character wrought in the same direc- 
tion. From the eighth century onwards, the Olympian games 
were one of the chief ties which united the Greeks in a common 
nationality. To win a crown at them was an honour eagerly 
coveted by all who boasted Greek blood. The Olympian 
victors had the right to set up their statues in the Altis at 
| Olympia. It may readily be imagined how the custom of thus 
imitating in bronze or marble the forms of the finest young 

) athletes of Greece would tend to form a school of sculptors 
skilled in the rendering of the naked human figure. Of these 
2c2 figures 
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figures of athletes some are supposed to exist still. They have 
usually been called statues of Apollo, the Apollo of Tenea, the 
Strangford Apollo, &c., but there are indications that they are 
intended to be portraits. The question cannot indeed be con- 
sidered as settled, for statues of Apollo certainly existed at this 
early time, and we have yet to discover the canons whereby we 
may distinguish between them and merely human _ portraits. 
These figures stand stiff and erect, with feet apart and hands 
hanging close by their sides. The hair is a mane carefully 
arranged in even masses, and on the features there plays a still, 
fixed, and somewhat foolish smile. The modern eye finds it 
hard to do justice to these statues. We look first at the face, 
and then at the general contour of limbs and the attitude. But 
these are just the matters with which art in its infancy 
was unable to contend. The changing expression of the face 
completely baffled it, and elegance of pose had not yet been 
studied. Hence in archaic Greek figures the parts are far 
better than the whole. The legs, the back, and especially the 
feet of the Tenea statue, which is now at Munich, are especially 
true to the life and finely-worked. In such details the artist 
could copy his model closely. 

Of the greatest importance for the study of early art are the 
metopes of two temples at Selinus in Sicily. Selinus was 
founded by the Greeks about B.c. 629, and the oldest of the 
temples is supposed to date from a time not much later. Three 
metopes from it are still preserved.* One represents Heracles 
carrying the two Cercopes tied by the heels to the bow which 
rests on his shoulder. A second represents Perseus, assisted 
by Athena, cutting off the head of Medusa. The third repre- 
sents a chariot advancing out of the relief towards the spectator. 
At first sight these groups amaze us by their rudeness, and a 
hasty observer might consider them fitter for a Mexican than 
for a Greek temple. The bodies are in profile, but the heads 
are turned abruptly outwards. The proportions of the bodies 
are very clumsy, the head and feet huge and rude. Yeta closer 
inspection shows symptoms of some promise. The grouping 
is not unskilful, and the naked parts of the bodies are treated 
with truth and faithfulness. The drapery, on the other hand, 
is very poor, and the faces are wholly void of expression, If 
with these metopes be compared one from a Selinuntine temple, 
which is assigned to about the year B.C. 500, and which repre- 
sents Athena slaying Enceladus, great progress will be observed. 
Athena is really in motion, and the folds of her dress are 





* There are cas!s of them in the Aichaic Room of the British Museum. 
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treated not without skill. In the face of the fallen giant an ex- 
pression of agony is seen breaking through the archaic repose, 
though his hair and beard still retain their formal rows of curls. 

Proceeding from West to East, we may mention next the 
remarkable series of seated figures from Branchide, procured 
for the British Museum by Mr. C. T. Newton. These figures, 
which are of considerably more than life-size, were set up in 
long rows on both sides of the sacred way leading to the temple 
of the Didymzan Apollo. The nude figures of athletes belong 
especially to the Dorian style of art, which was averse, like the 
Dorian athletes themselves, to drapery; these colossi, on the 
contrary, represent the Ionic peculiarities of treatment. The 
figures are extremely thick and clumsy, the depth of chest and 
size of limb being quite monstrous. Their ample drapery falls 
in even and set folds, without any particular care about either 
grace or truth to nature. We know from the inscriptions 
on these statues that they are meant for portraits of persons, yet 
the only traces of close imitation of nature which they present 
are found in their feet and in the chairs on which they are 
seated. Vast, solid, and almost shapeless, they give little sign 
of the delicacy of lonic taste and the versatility of Ionic 
genius. 

At this period the lonians seem to have been outstripped by, 
and to have been imitators of, their eastern neighbours. If we 
turn to the Lycian archaic tomb of the British Museum, which, 
however, must be assigned to a considerably later period than 
the Branchide statues, we find alike depth of meaning, charm 
of design, and beauty of execution, to which the stiffness of 
archaic treatment only lends greater piquancy and freshness. 
The design, which has been explained by Prof. Ernst Curtius 
as a parable of life and death, includes seated male and female 
deities, men and women, mystic winged figures and animals. 
All the human figures are clad in the Ionic dress, the folds of 
which are arranged with great skill, so as at once to be faithful 
to nature, and to please the eye by their grace and variety. Yet 
the stiffness and formality of the whole composition, and the 
way in which part is balanced by part, would suit Oriental 
ideas rather than those which we associate with Greek art. 
A Greek artist, even of the same period, though he might have 
produced a work less charmingly harmonious and decorative, 
would yet have let us see in details here and there something 
of originality and striving after better things. The Lycian 
artist is contented with tradition, Oriental influences are 
strongly at work in other reliefs of the same period, which 
come from lands more properly Greek. A set of a ee 
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Assos in the Troad, some of which are now in the Louvre, 
while others have been recently discovered by an American 
party of excavators who have been working at Assos, are in- 
stances in point. In these reliefs we have, as in the early 
metal-work of Etruria, and on very early vases, balanced groups 
of animals, a procession of Centaurs all in the same attitude, 
a string of women all moving in step, and stretching out their 
arms. 

The earliest of the Athenian sepulchral reliefs represents the 
warrior Aristion, standing as at a review, clad in full armour. 
The artist has done his best to bring before us the very man as he 
stood ready for the battle-field. He has neglected nothing 
which could add to the realism of the figure. It is painted 
throughout, the ground of the relief being red and the armour 
blue ; the crest of the helmet is of metal, fastened on by pegs. 
Only in the thickness of the thighs and the conventionality of 
the face do the traditions of his school get the better of the artist’s 
love of exact reproduction. Of one of the best-known of 
Athenian groups of the period of the Persian wars, that which 
represented the tyrannicides Harmodius and Aristogeiton 
rushing forward to attack their enemy, we may form some idea 
from its reproduction on Athenian coins, and from the well- 
known pair of marble statues preserved in the Museum at 
Naples, which, however, have been much restored. 

But undoubtedly the most important works of Greek archaic 
art which have come down to us are the pediments of the great 
temple at Atgina. These have reached us in remarkably 
undamaged condition. Thus, although their restoration by 
Thorwaldsen has been in many details erroneous, yet even as 
they stand they furnish us with abundant and accurate informa- 
tion. There are casts of them in the British Museum. 

In both these pediments, one of which is preserved almost 
entire, the subject is similar—the contest of heroes over the 
body of a fallen comrade. In both, the centre of the pediment 
is occupied by the body of the fallen warrior, close over whom 
stands the rigid figure of Athena, unseen by the fighters, but 
holding their destinies in her hands. On each side are two 
spearmen and an archer,* figure exactly balancing figure, while 
in the two corners lie wounded men. All the figures are in 
violent action, and in the details the fidelity to nature is striking. 
The artist perfectly understood the human frame : the lean and 





* Dr. K. Lange has suggested s new arrangement of the figures, so as to in- 
troduce more combatants in each pediment. Overbeck, Murray, and Perry, all 
speak favourably of his views. We have, however, convinced ourselves by a 
careful inspection of the sculptures that those views are untenable. 
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muscular bodies look like so many anatomical studies. To 
intensify the appearance of life, colour has been freely used. 
The eyes, lips, weapons, &c., were painted, and some parts of 
the armour consisted of bronze plates attached over the stone. 
And yet the general impression which one gathers from looking 
at the group is not pleasing. It has been well remarked that 
the whole resembles a pantomime rather than a battle. The 
reason is that, with all the action of the group, scarcely any 
feeling is shown. One wounded warrior in the eastern pedi- 
ment does seem in real pain; but all the other figures show 
little more feeling than automata. The limbs are all alike in 
treatment, the faces set and fixed in a vacant stare, although 
on carefully comparing them together we are more than half 
inclined to think that the artist intended to vary both general 
type and expression. The sculptor had evidently received his 
education in the study of the nude forms of highly trained 
athletes, and had admirably profited by such study, but expres- 
sion and pathos were beyond his faculties. The figure of the 
goddess Athena has been described as of a more fixed and 
archaic type than those of the heroes-; but probably the chief 
difference is that she is clad, while they are naked. The 
Dorian artists of gina had less practice in delineating draped 
figures, and therefore adhered in them more closely to the tra- 
ditional pattern. 

It is a task of the greatest difficulty, in the cases alike of 
statues, terra-cottas, and vases, to distinguish the true archaic 
from the archaistic; that is, work produced at a period later 
than that which its style appears to indicate. A large number 
of works, once supposed to date from early times, are now 
assigned to a comparatively late period. The standard histories 
of art give criteria for the distinguishing of the two classes ; but 
what is necessary beyond all rules is a skilful and practised eye, 
which will at once see the inconsistencies and affectations which 
mark late imitations. But archaistic works themselves may be 
divided with advantage into two sets. The first would consist 
of those which owe their origin to mere conservatism or back- 
wardness in the artist. Thus the figures of some deities altered 
their characters very slowly, in comparison with the representa- 
tions of men, the reason being a religious fear and dislike to 
innovate in the statues designed to receive the worship of the 
people. Sometimes, too, art marched much faster in some places 
than others, so that a work produced in a progressive city at a 
certain period can only be matched by works produced in out- 
of-the-way districts a good deal later. In contrast to these 
works, unaffectedly archaistic, we would place our second class, 
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consisting of intentional imitations of early works, made because 
at a later time these became the fashion, like the so-called Queen 
Anne furniture in our days. Archaistic works of this class were 
probably first made under the Ptolemies of Alexandria, when 
the first real school of antiquaries arose, and were produced in 
large quantities in Roman times to gratify rich Roman con- 
noisseurs. 

The subject of the bloom of Greek art is of course much too 
vast to be treated here in any but the slightest manner. <A few 
genera] remarks may serve to clear the ground. 

The art of Greece during the great period is and remains 
ideal. We hear much of portraits executed at this time; but 
from the few specimens of them which we possess we are sure 
that even in these there is much of the ideal element. But to 
talk of ‘the athlete who sat for Phidias’s Theseus’ is radically to 
mistake the character of that master. The figures of the A2gina 
pediment were not copied from figures of athletes, but all from 
one ideal representing in the mind of the sculptor the warrior in 
the abstract; while Phidias has a variety of ideals instead of 
one, varying them according to the character of the being he has 
to represent. But his procedure is not radically different; he 
works not by sight, but by measurement and his idea of a perfect 
form. For the conception and embodiment in the mind of 
a sculptor of an ideal manly form, or even several ideals of dif- 
ferent classes of men, a state of society very different from ours 
was requisite. We must remember that the Greeks wore ex- 
ceedingly little clothes at any time, and that when they went to 
exercise in the gymnasia they threw off even these, and remained 
quite naked. A sculptor therefore had only to pass a few hours 
in a gymnasium, to see hundreds of vigorous and active forms 


posed in all kinds of attitudes, and engaged in every sort of 


exercise. The nude male form would become as familiar to him 
as the clothed human form is to us ; he would judge the beauty 
of individuals with rapid decision, and form from the comparison 
of many a sort of canon or standard of beauty. Polycleitus was 
especially celebrated for fixing the normal or ideal proportions 
of the manly frame; but Lysippus introduced changes, making 
the head smaller, and the body taller and more slender. These 
canons or ideals ruled in the production of the statues of gods 
and heroes, and even in taking portraits of individuals they had 
much influence. But it will be objected that these remarks 
apply only to the sculpture of men, not to that of women, or even 
boys. This is true; and it furnishes the reason why unclothed 


women are almost unknown to Greek art until the time of 


Praxiteles. But at festal processions the sculptors had abundant 
opportunity 
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opportunity of seeing the forms of the noblest Greek women 
only veiled by drapery which by no means concealed the form. 
Such were the prototypes of the modestly-clad female figures of 
the Parthenon. Fighting Amazons, with well-knit forms and 
in violent action, would easily recur in the minds of those who 
had watched the Laconian girls at their exercises. But the sen- 
suous type of female beauty was taken by Praxiteles from the 
lovely Phryne and other hetara, with whom he was intimate. 

Another feature of the art of the Phidian period is that, while 
very noble, it is of an extreme and almost childlike simplicity. 
Those who pass to the study of ancient art from that of modern 
art, or even of the art of the Renaissance, are sure to put into it 
a number of feelings and ideas quite strange to the ancient 
artists. The works of Phidias must be compared, not with 
those of Michel Angelo or Thorwaldsen, but with the A®gina 
pediments, the metopes of Selinus, and the wall-sculptures of 
Assyria. The discovery of the Olympia Marbles, with their 
endless faults and clumsiness, has made us realize for the first 
time how struggling art was towards the middle of the fifth 
century, and how recent were its conquests over material and 
convention. The Aphrodite of Praxiteles, and the Tritons of 
Scopas, the athletes of Lysippus, and the giants of the Pergamene 
school, were not yet dreamed of. The dull rigid forms of ‘archaic 
art were everywhere melting into life; but passion and senti- 
ment had not yet found their way into marble. The art of 
Phidias resembles one of the nobl y-formed and erect maidens 
of the Parthenon frieze, brought up strictly within the limits of 
her home, a stranger to the world and to all strong emotion, 
and only allowed to come forth from her chamber in honour of 
the procession of the goddess. 

A third point to be observed, with regard to almost all the 
important remains of this period which have come down to us, 
is that they come from the walls and pediments of temples, 
and therefore are at once religious and decorative in character. 
The sculpture which adorned a temple was of three kinds. First, 
there was in each of the pediments at the two ends of the temple 
a group representing some scene in the life of the deity of the 
temple, or at least in which that deity was nearly concerned. 
The form of the scene was rigorously determined by the 
triangular shape of the pediments. This must have acted 
on the artist much as severe restrictions of metre and rhyme 
do on a writer of sonnets, stimulating his invention, but driving 
him to many conventions and affectations not in themselves 
pleasing. The figures in the corners of the pediments were 
necessarily lying; those next to them stooping or kneeling. 
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The conditions of te spacing are severe, and cannot be satis- 
factorily fulfilled by any artist unless he is allowed, like the 
Greeks, to give to the central and more important figures a 
larger size. Secondly, we have the continuous scene represented 
on the frieze which runs in one narrow band all along the walls. 
A procession and a battle were the usual subjects of these 
continuous compositions, the character of which is well com- 
pared by Jahn to that of an epic or narrative poem. The 
interest is diffused throughout the whole; as one passes it in 
review, figure succeeds figure and group group; though each in 
its turn is seen to partake of a similar character and meaning. 
In the matter of style, we have to discriminate between the friezes 
intended to adorn Ionic and those meant for Doric temples. 
The friezes of Ionic temples, being intended usually to take the 
place occupied in Doric temples by triglyph and metope, were 
sculptured in strong relief; as an instance, we may adduce those 
belonging to the temple of Nike Apteros. The frieze of the 
cella of Doric temples is, on the other hand, in very low relief. 
Architecturally it represents the border of the curtain which in 
old time enclosed the cella, whence its design and composition 
have almost as near a connection with the arts of embroidery 
and painting as with that of sculpture. The Parthenon frieze, 
which belongs to this class, has a depth of only three inches 
and a half. The frieze belonging to the Corinthian order is in 
still lower relief. That of the Choragic monument of Lysicrates 
is a specimen. 

Thirdly, we have, in Doric temples exclusively, the metopes, 
the groups in which must be accommodated to a small square 
space, and which must balance one another along the ends or 
flanks of a temple. Single combats, in the portrayal of which 
the Greek artists manifest an infinite variety, or single scenes, 
such as the labours of Heracles, occupy these spaces. In the 
case of artists of inferior genius and skill, the constantly recur- 
ring uniformity of conditions in the metopes would have pro- 
duced a sameness and poverty of work ; but the Greek artists, 
like those of our Gothic churches, knew how to produce long 
series of similar but not identical designs. 

To describe in any detail the sculptures from the Parthenon, 
which now form the chief ornament of the British Museum, 
is the less necessary because any one may spend a morning in 
the Museum, using for his guide the official handbook to the 
Elgin Room, drawn up with the greatest care and learning by 
Mr. C. T. Newton. These are monuments to be studied by 
the eye rather than the intellect. Indeed they somewhat baffle 
the cold understanding. As to the subjects of the pediment- 
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groups and the frieze of the Parthenon there have been many 
differences of opinion among archeologists. It is known that 
in one pediment is depicted the Birth of Athena, and in the 
other her Victory over Poseidon, but it is not agreed who are 
the assessors at the two scenes. So too about the details of the 
Panathenaic procession there have been many disputes. But as 
to the nobleness of the forms of gods and men, the beauty of the 
drapery of the female figures, the grand action and type of the 
horses, the superb grouping of figures and arrangement of the 
groups, there cannot be any difference of opinion. Of course 
it is not any actual procession that the sculptors had seen at 
Athens which they depicted; it is their idea of what the pro- 
cession might be. ‘It is not an exact image of the actual 
procession in all its details of number, order, and costume, but 
a free artistic representation of those elements which were 
essential and fit for plastic art,’ a procession such as Pericles 
might have dreamed of before the Peloponnesian war broke out. 

The sculptors of the Parthenon bring into a focus all the 
excellences of Greek art which had as yet been developed. 
Phidias had been a pupil of Polygnotus; the severe and ethical 
painter of Northern Greece ; Myron had introduced into Athens 
the skill in depicting the human frame, which distinguished the 
Peloponnesian artists. And what was best in these various 
schools was selected and harmonized by Attic taste, and used 
by the aspiring genius of Phidias himself for the accomplish- 
ment of a great artistic purpose. 

We scarcely knew until lately how far Phidias and his 
assistants stood in advance of the current Greek art of their 


-day. This has been taught us by the recent excavations at 


Olympia, which have revealed to us sculptures from the great 
temple of the Olympian Zeus himself, contemporary with those 
of the Parthenon, yet entirely wanting their peculiar charm. 
At Olympia there is boldness of design and vigour of execution, 
but in the pedimental sculptures at least these merits are marred 
by inequalities, carelessness, and want of taste, which show the 
want of a ruling and inspiring mind to co-ordinate the labours 
of the workmen. The Olympian metopes, being smaller and 
detached works, are often more successful. Of these sculptures, 
however, mention has already been made in these pages.* 

We have fairly extensive remains of several friezes from 
temples of the period immediately succeeding that of the 
Parthenon. Among these may be specially mentioned those 
from the temple of Apollo at Basse, and the temple of Nike 
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Apteros at Athens. The Basse temple was from the designs 
of Ictinus, the architect of the Parthenon. The other is a gem 
of lonic architecture. Battles are the subjects of these friezes, 
and both are remarkable for the vigorous attitudes of the 
fighters and the beauty of the design. But already something 
is lost of the truth and simplicity of the Phidian style. The 
figures of the Parthenon are nearly always clad, those of the 
other friezes are merely draped ; that is to say, the clothes they 
wear are arranged more with a view to artistic effect and in 
order to fill up gaps in the background, than with a view to 
the necessities of the wearers. We find cases in which the 
dress seems nothing but an impediment to the wearer; others 
in which its position is almost impossible. But these remarks 
do not apply to one of the most lovely works which have come 
down to us, the relief of the balustrade of the temple of Nike. 
The subject is the erection of a trophy and the preparation of 
a sacrifice by a party of winged Victories. Here the beauty 
of the draperies and the charm of the attitudes are alike re- 
markable. Critics have hesitated whether to suppose the 
superiority in freedom and mastery which mark this relief, 
when compared with the rest, to result from the personal super- 
intendence and care of the same master who made only the 
designs for the remaining friezes of the temple, or to arise 
from their execution at a somewhat later date and under more 
favourable circumstances. 

Of the remaining great temple of the Acropolis, the Erech- 
theum, England possesses an important part in one of the 
Caryatids used by the architect to support the porch. These 
beautiful figures stand with the head slightly bowed and in a 
strong attitude of support, seeming willingly to bear in the 
service of the goddess the weight laid upon them. And that 
weight is so arranged as not to seem a burden to frames so 
powerful. It is the earliest example we find in Greece of the 
substitution of the human form for the round pillar; and, 
whatever may be thought of the idea, there can be no doubt of 
the success of its embodiment in this case. 

We have mentioned first the remains of Greek temples of 
the Phidian period, because they are the most important and 
instructive. But in so doing we have to some extent violated 
chronological sequence. We must now return to Myron, who 
was an elder contemporary of Phidias, and Polycleitus, who 
was somewhat younger. In shaping the new departure of art 
embodied to us in the Parthenon, the Beeotian Myron had no 
share. His favourite material was not gold and ivory, nor 
marble, but bronze. In draped figures of women, and in 
representations 
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representations of the Gods, he did not greatly excel. His 
forte lay in the modelling of athletes and of animals. Copies 
of his Discobolus remain, and enlighten us as to the character 
of his style. In this work we find a singular mastery of the 
male frame in all its bones and muscles. In the expression of 
physical strain it is unrivalled. Pliny says of Myron, ‘animi 
sensus non expressit,—the sentiments of the mind are not ex- 
hibited. His faces were without expression, and his groups 
wanting in pathos. But he could well express physical exertion, 
strain, or pain, as exhibited in the human limbs. He in- 
herited the skill of the Peloponnesian sculptors of athletes, and 
carried their art to the point of perfection. A proof of his 
skill in depicting animals is afforded by the immense repu- 
tation which attached in antiquity to his figure of a cow, a 
figure which inspired many an epigram. 

In marked contrast to the strain and striving of the figures 
of Myron is the repose of those of Polycleitus of Argos. Poly- 
cleitus also chose for his subject the athletic forms of young 
men. But he studied them in repose rather than in violent 
action. Not movement, but proportion and rhythm, characterized 
his works. Through these and his numerous pupils he did 
more than any of the ancients in determining what proportions 
of the male human body were the most beautiful. To us it 
might seem that the most beautiful body was that best adapted 
to the purposes of life ; but with the Greeks the love of propor- 
tion and rhythm was a passion, and their chief masters strove to 
embody in their great works a canon or norm of beauty. 
Lysippus, when asked who his teacher was, replied, ‘The 
Doryphorus of Polycleitus,’ and this same statue was in an- 
tiquity frequently called the Canon. It represented a vigorous 
and athletic youth standing erect. We possess a probable 
copy of it in an Argive relief. We have also imitations of 
the Diadumenus, a youth of more languid and effeminate type, 
and probably of the Amazon which Polycleitus made in com- 
petition with Phidias, and which, according to the story, was 
considered superior to that of his great rival. 

Although in this sketch our attention is mainly confined to 
extant works of Greek sculpture, yet we cannot leave Phidias 
and Polycleitus without mentioning some of their great religious 
creations, of which we can form but a vague idea. The loftiest 
of all the Greek conceptions of a wide-ruling deity, father and 
lord of Gods and men, was embodied by Phidias in the 
great chryselephantine statue of Zeus in the Olympian temple, 
a statue of which it was said that Zeus himself approved, and 
which no Greek could behold without a feeling of reverence 
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and religious awe, so far as religious awe belonged to the 
Greeks. This figure is unfortunately lost to us for ever. Only 
from coins can we recover some notion as to its majestic pose, 
and the grave dignity which reigned in the countenance. The 
ordinary type of Zeus, with leonine brow and bushy hair, be- 
longs altogether to a later period than that of Phidias, as any 
one may judge who considers the figure of the supreme deity as 
he appears on the frieze of the Parthenon. The great statue 
by Phidias of Athena in the Parthenon embodied all that 
was noblest in the religion of the Athenians. And here the 
type changed less. It is true that only a few coarse statuettes 
are actual copies of the colossal Virgin ; but all representations 
of Athena possess a high-minded simplicity and grave wisdom, 
which Phidias was probably the first to associate indissolubly 
with the figure of the guardian deity of Athens. And the 
colossal Hera, which Polycleitus set up at Argos, was a fitting 
consort even for the Zeus of Phidias. It is disputed which of 
the many noble heads of Hera that have come down to us is 
nearest to the ideal of Polycleitus. This must be judged by 
individual feeling; but if, as some think, the colossal head of 
the Ludovisi palace has the best claim, we may wonder, not 
that the Greeks thought so highly of the Hera of Polycleitus, 
but that they placed her at all on a lower level than the 
Olympian Zeus. 

in the middle of the fifth century, the Greeks were fresh from 
the repulse of the Persians and their own glorious aggressive 
campaigns against the baffled invaders. Heroic resistance and 
hard-won victory had brought out all that was best in their 
character, and for a time the Greek race showed at its highest, 
morally and religiously. Presently the reaction came. Years 
of peace, followed by years of war between Greek and Greek, 
produced a gradual corruption and demoralization in the race. 
The standard of knowledge and of intellectual activity was 
raised higher and higher ; but no moral progress accompanied 
it. The spirit of Euripides succeeded to that of AZschylus and 
Sophocles; and Aristophanes lamented bitterly the decay of 
civic and private morals. 

The history of sculpture runs parallel to that of the drama. 
Phidias had struck a note so high, that it was not in the Greek 
nature long to re-echo to it. At the same time the knowledge of 
the human frame, and of the sentiments of the human soul, and 
of the manner in which the one exhibited the other, went on 
steadily increasing. Hence a new school arose in Greece, de- 
stitute of the severity and the lofty aims of Phidias, but more 
active and varied in its work, more imbued with sentiment, 
and 
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and more sensuous; in a word, better in harmony with the 
ordinary character of the Greek race. And by reason of their 
better adaptation to the surrounding circumstance, the sculptors 
of this school put their predecessors out of fashion. It is they 
who were the founders and producers of that of which we 
usually think when we speak of Greek sculpture. So little 
did the Romans copy the works of Phidias, and so little were 
they known at the time of the Renaissance, that for some 
time after the Elgin Marbles were brought to London few 
archeologists held them in high account, and Payne Knight 
attributed them to the age of Hadrian. But all the galleries of 
Rome and Italy are full of the copies, more or less exact, of the 
works of Scopas and Praxiteles. A few of the severer and more 
highly venerated deities, such as Hera and Athena, retained the 
form invented for them by Phidias and Polycleitus. But the 
prevailing types of Apollo, Dionysus, Poseidon, Aphrodite, 
Eros, and all the younger divinities, arose in the fourth century. 
Satyrs, Nymphs, Mznads, and Tritons, and almost all the shapes 
that we specially associate with Greece and with sculpture, 
began to appear in endless variety, and with an abundance of 
action and fulness of expression not befare dreamed of. 
Englishmen are fortunate in being able at the British 
Museum to pass directly from the-Elgin room to that which 
contains the remains of the Mausoleum, the splendid tomb 
erected by Artemisia, Queen of Caria, to her deceased husband, 
and decorated by Scopas and others of the first artists of the 
time. Among the most important of these remains are two 
colossal figures, supposed to represent Mausolus and either his 
wife or a guardian goddess. These noble statues, both com- 
pletely draped, impress the beholder by their stateliness. 
Mr. Newton supposes that they stood together in a chariot on the 
top of the lofty pile, supported on a pedestal. Of the chariot 
itself, executed by Pythis, some admirable fragments remain. 
We have also remains of equestrian groups, which probably stood 
at the corners of the building, and which in freedom and energy 
of style can scarcely be matched even among Greek works of 
art. Of the friezes, that which is best preserved represents a 
battle between Greeks and Amazons. The figures of warriors 
are taller and more slim than in the frieze of the Parthenon or 
the temple of Bassz, and the attitudes are more extreme and 
violent, though showing everywhere the impress of a masterly 
hand. For vigour and energy, some of the groups cannot be 
surpassed. The drapery is treated with great artistic skill and 
endless variety, but at the same time in a style somewhat too far 
removed from truth, and too nearly approaching to theatrical 
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effect. It is adapted rather to the spaces of the background than 
to the attitude and necessities of the wearer. An admirable 
though more fragmentary frieze represents a race of chariots. 

Besides the marbles from the Mausoleum, the British Museum 
possesses other important works of this period. Noteworthy 
among these is the noble seated statue of Demeter, brought by 
Mr. Newton from Cnidus, in whose form and features dignity 
and sorrow are admirably blended. Noteworthy also are the 
remains of the monument from Xanthus in Lycia. The friezes 
of this monument seem to record the exploits of some warrior of 
Lycian race, who was probably buried beneath it. Amidst its 
pillars clustered a number of detached figures of youthful Nereids. 
Unfortunately these are much mutilated ; but even now one is 
struck by the extreme lightness and grace of the figures, and 
the skill displayed in the treatment of the drapery, which reveals 
rather than conceals the forms beneath. It expresses with won- 
derful art the resistance offered by the air to the light drapery 
of figures running rapidly. Professor Brunn thinks the author of 
this remarkable work to have been a Lycian who had studied at 
Athens, but returned to his own country before his education in 
sculpture was fully completed, and so relapsed partly into Asiatic 
routine. He takes a lower view of the merit of the work than 
we, with all deference to his authority, can accept. 

A complete idea of the style of Praxiteles and Scopas cannot 
be gained without a study of the Niobe group at Florence. It is 
true that the group as it stands is incomplete, that figures un- 
connected with it have been thrust in, that the statues are the 
work of Roman copyists, and of very unequal merit. Yet in 
the pathos with which the whole group is saturated, in the 
energy and variety of movement, in the noble lines of the 
drapery, we see the great merits of the second Attic school, and 
learn the secret of the power which it exercised on the Hellenic 
mind, a power comparable only to that wielded by the dramas 
of Euripides, who was the contemporary of Praxiteles, and 
resembles him in almost all respects. 

Two statues, which may well be compared one with the other 
in expression and attitude, are the group of Eirene and Plutus by 
Cephisodotus, of which one copy exists in the Munich Museum 
and another has recently been found in Greece, and the recently 
discovered Olympian statue of Hermes carrying the infant 
Dionysus. The importance of the latter statue is extreme, as it 
would appear to be an actual untouched work from the master- 
hand of Praxiteles, There is much in it to surprise us; but 
the best judges seem to be of opinion that there is nothing to 
cast suspicion on its authenticity. The figure of Hermes is 
very 
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very strong and unconventional, the head most pleasing ; but 
the drapery is perhaps disappointing. To the student nothing 
can be more instructive than to compare the cast of this figure 
with the Roman copies of the Praxitelean figures of Hermes 
and Apollo. He who does so with care can scarcely fail to find 
the true merit of real Hellenic art, and to contrast it with the 
vulgarity and conventionalism of the copyist. 

Praxiteles ventured to represent Aphrodite entirely without 
drapery ; and if the story be true, the lovely limbs of the cour- 
tesan Phryne much assisted his imagination in forming the 
ideal of the goddess. However that be, it is certain that 
Praxiteles, more than any one else, moulded for all time the 
idea of sensuous beauty in woman. Copies of his Cnidian 
Aphrodite exist in the Vatican and at Munich; but, in the 
opinion of Mr. Newton, a head of Aphrodite preserved at Arles 
in France gives us a better idea than either of the Praxitelean 
style. ‘The Medicean Venus and that of the Capitol are traced 
to his school, though they do not date from this time. It was 
Praxiteles also who incorporated love in a form still more 
acceptable to the Greeks, that of the blooming Eros. The 
Cupid of the Romans is a mere baby; but the Eros of the 
earlier Greek sculpture is a handsome lad in the full flower of 
early youth, nobly formed, gentle and modest, like the Auto- 
lycus of Plato and the ideal boys of Aristophanes’s ‘ Clouds.’ 

To Praxiteles also are due the milder and softer impersona- 
tions of Dionysus and Apollo. The rigidity and sternness 
which had marked the early Apollo, and which appear in the 
Apollo of the pediment at Olympia and in a multitude of other 
works, has vanished in the Apollo Sauroctonus, of which copies 
are extant. In it we quite lose the terrible far-darting deity, 
and find a playful and gentle nature, and a form of perfect 
symmetry, but wanting in vigour. The lizard of Praxiteles’s 
group is scarcely further from the terrible Python of mythology 
than the Apollo from the old temple-statues. Dionysus enters 
in the hands of Praxiteles on that course of softening, which 
makes him at a later time the most effeminate and luxurious of 
the Greek deities. But his decline is gradual, and at first the 
added grace seems to make up for diminished dignity. Around 
him now appear a crowd of enthusiastic worshippers, Mznads, 
Silens, and Satyrs, full of Bacchic fury and the overflowing 
enjoyment of life. 

Quite recently Professor Brunn has expressed, in a paper in 
the ‘Deutsche Rundschau,’ his conviction that the torso of a 
Satyr preserved in the Louvre is an original work of Praxiteles 
himself, and of his best time, superior in style to the celebrated 
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Olympian Hermes. The theory is bold, almost startling; but 
in matters of style Professor Brunn’s opinion must necessarily 
carry weight, and he supports his paradox with careful and 
vigorous reasoning. And certainly the panther-skin in which 
the Satyr is clad shows in its detail the working of a true 
master. 

As the cortege of Dionysus owes to the imagination of 
Praxiteles its fullest presentation to the sight and the mind, so 
the ideas of Hellenic sculptors as to sea-demons, Tritons and 
Nereids and monsters of the deep, probably sprang from the 
brain of Scopas. It was probably for the pediment of a temple 
that this sculptor executed his group representing the conveyance 
of Achilles to the island of Leuce. Poseidon and Thetis, with 
Achilles himself, appeared in the centre of this group, and on 
either side was the rout of demons and monsters. In the 
rugged forms of the Tritons, the floating limbs of the nymphs 
and their flowing hair, the genius of the master must have 
found great scope for the exercise of his inventive fancy. It 
has been maintained by Professor Brunn that the great relief of 
Munich, which represents the marriage procession of Poseidon 
and Amphitrite, is an original from the hand or the school of 
Scopas. Whether this be conceded, or whether the relief be 
ascribed rather to Hellenistic times, in any case it is probable 
that there is none of all the numberless subsequent studies on 
the same subjects, which does not owe its main ideas and much 
of its inspiration to this master. 

Diodorus says that Praxiteles excelled all sculptors in_repre- 
senting the passions of the soul (ra ris yuyijs aby). This is 
what is meant when the school of Pavitt: is spoken of as 
pathetic, in opposition to that of Phidias, which is termed 
ethical. The distinction is not hard to seize. Every passion 
and feeling which moves the soul of a man, at least if that man 
be emotional and demonstrative, like the Greeks, produces a 
great effect on his physical frame, in which it mirrors itself 
more or less perfectly. When the emotion and the consequent 
bodily attitude has passed away, it leaves a certain result behind 
it. This consists in a slight modification of the whole nature 
and a tendency to a repetition of the same activity. When an 
emotion of the same kind is frequently repeated, it eventually 
modifies the organism in a visible way. Thus we all know the 
look of a man who habitually indulges in anger, or of one who 
has acquired a habit of command. We judge by the face, but 
the Greeks knew that the whole bodily frame changed with the 
face so as to remain appropriate to it. And for sculpture, 
changes affecting the whole frame are a far more appropriate 
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field; the face belongs rather to painting. The school of 
Phidias, then, strove in their statues to embody rather the 
results of long successions of similar emotions. They knew 
how to express ethical results, such as majesty, pride, self-control, 
in bodily form. The school of Scopas and Praxiteles preferred 
the rendering rather of the results of one emotion. The conse- 
quence was that the earlier school dealt mainly with what was 
noble, for who would wish to portray the results of a long series of 
contemptible emotions, the coward, for instance, or the drunkard ? 
In the statue of the Zeus of Olympia and the Pallas of Athens 
lay the results of a life of self-control and noble thoughts. The 
later school, on the other hand, dealt far more with less sublime 
feelings. For there is nothing repulsive in a single experience 
of such an emotion as desire or fear, as there is in their habitual 
experience. Moreover, these less dignified emotions produce 
more sudden effects, not indeed on the constitution of the body, 
but on its attitude and expression. Hence a group like that of 
Niobe and her children could be executed only by sculptors of 
a pathetic school. And as the expression of feeling appeals far 
more to sentiment and to popularity than the expression of formed 
character, we can easily understand how the later Athenian 
school surpassed the earlier in general favour. But it must be 
carefully observed, that it is only the beginnings of pathos which 
we find in the works of Praxiteles. Sculptors of later times, 
and especially of the Italian Renaissance, were far more pathetic 
in character. On the other hand, a large proportion of the 
works of the period we are discussing are really ethical. Such 
are the types of Aphrodite and Eros, and of Apollo, and such 
are all the types of sea-damons introduced by Scopas. Indeed, 
all types must necessarily be ethical; and in this matter the 
main difference between Phidias and Praxiteles is that the 
former took a more serious view of life, and studied the higher 
qualities of character; the latter regarded life in a more playful 
and sensuous aspect. In opposition to both, Myron did not 
concern himself much with the passions and emotions of the 
mind, but contented himself with representing physical exertion 
and the attitudes of athletes. In this respect he was followed 
by Lysippus. 

Lysippus of Sicyon was a younger contemporary of Praxiteles 
and Scopas; but in almost all respects he may be contrasted 
with them. They worked in marble, he in bronze; their work 
was mainly ideal, he was a great realist ; they chose as subjects 
women and youths, he the robust forms of adult men. While 
they belong to an age of culture and high intellectual develop- 
ment in Greece, he belongs rather to the iron age of Alexander 
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full of fighting and conquering, of external glory and interior 
degradation. In some respects, as we have pointed out, Lysip- 
pus was the successor of Myron. But he may also be regarded 
as the heir of Polycleitus. He inherited the Peloponnesian 
traditions of the latter. Like him, he made a careful study of 
the proportions of the body, but, after studying the canon of 
Polycleitus, he deliberately adopted in preference to it one 
which he either invented himself, or adopted from Euphranor, 
In the whole course of Greek art, the proportions of the human 
body tend to become more slender and graceful. The figures of 
the Parthenon-frieze are more slight than those of the metopes 
of Selinus; and the figures of the frieze of the Mausoleum are 
more slender still. Lysippus gave greater height to his figures 
than Polycleitus had given them; he made their heads smaller, 
their limbs longer and more shapely. This may be seen on 
an examination of the figure called the Apoxyomenus of the 
Vatican, which is a work from the school of Lysippus, and 
illustrates admirably his new canon of proportions. It is said 
that he erected 1500 bronze statues in Greece, many of them 
of colossal size, and that his favourite subject was Heracles, 
which we can easily believe. 

We are told that Lysistratus, the brother of Lysippus, was 
the first to form in clay or wax moulds of the faces of those of 
whom he was to make portraits. Also that Lysippus bestowed 
great pains on the hair of his statues. These observations show 
that, in spite of his canon, Lysippus was more realistic than his 
predecessors. And during his life another great impulse in the 
direction of realism may be recorded. Not even on politics did 
the personality of Alexander the Great impress itself more fully 
than on art. Not only did the greatest sculptors and painters 
choose him by preference for their model, but all their other 
works acquired a certain tinge from his peculiarities. His 
leonine brow, enthusiastic eye, and bent neck, are so completely 
adopted into the style of the period, that in the case even of 
coins and gems we can assign their date by noticing these 
tendencies. The marshals of Alexander appear as if they bore a 
general likeness to their master; and Heracles, and even Zeus 
and Apollo, borrow his traits. 

The conquest of the Persian Empire by Alexander the Great 
produced the greatest revolution that ever took place in Greek 
politics, religion, and art. The Greeks at the same time lost 
their independence at home, and became masters of the world. 
The wealth of Asia was poured into their bosoms; but all their 
ideas of life and duty were shattered. Their religion, which 
had been based upon the tribe and the State, was em 
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and either expanded into a philosophic Pantheism, or sank into 
a degrading superstition. Their morality, which had been 
essentially civic, became personal ; and while Stoicism held up 
a lofty standard of virtue for the few, the many sank into 
extreme profligacy. The rich class became richer and the poor 
poorer; soldiers of fortune founded dynasties in the remote 
regions of Asia; while the cities they had left became less and 
less populous and less and less free. 

Greek art was scarcely fitted to survive so violent a con- 
vulsion, In its origin it had sprung from two impulses—the 
religious and the civic. The desire worthily to represent the 
Hellenic deities had given form to the highest conceptions of 
art; and those conceptions had become realized in temples 
erected by the States of Greece to their protecting Gods, It is 
true that other motives of a less lofty character had made their 
way into art; such as admiration for the muscular bodies of 
athletes, and the love of sensuous beauty. But even these 
motives had not been unconnected in the Greek mind with 
religion. It was for the religious festivals of Zeus and Apollo 
that the athletes were trained, and sensuousness found its reli- 
gious sanctions in the worship of Aplirodite and Dionysus. 
Up to Alexander’s time, nearly all important works of plastic 
art had either represented a deity or been dedicated to a deity, 
and such dedications were perhaps more usually made by cities 
in their corporate capacity than by individuals. 

Therefore the decay of civic and religious life in Greece took 
the soul out of art, and left only the body. It was still possible 
to study the limbs of athletes and of Hetere; indeed the 
knowledge of anatomy went on growing, and the mastery of 
technical processes became more and more complete. But it 
was not likely that an age of decline could invent nobler types 
of the Greek deities than the ages of Phidias and Praxiteles. 
Forms had indeed to be found for the new deities in vogue in 
the time of the Diadochi, for Mithras and Sarapis and Cybele ; 
but they were mostly only modifications of previous types. 
Rich merchants, and kings who had risen from the ranks, were 
eager to erect stone memorials of their greatness, but an impulse 
of this kind was less likely to give a sculptor worthy inspiration, 
than the piety of a city. But we must leave these generalities, 
and take up in succession the products of Greek plastic art 
during the decline of Greece. Those who have studied the 
history of the period will easily see how completely it is re- 
flected in the parallel art. And that art, as might be expected, 
is no longer to be looked for at Athens, Argos, and Sicyon, but 
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in the new centres of activity of the Greek world, Alexandria, 
Antioch, Rhodes, and Pergamum. 

Of course the decline did not begin at once. The beautiful 
and well-known reliefs of the Choragic monument of Lysicrates 
were executed after Alexander came to the throne, And in 
Greece, in the time of Demetrius Poliorcetes, perhaps the most 
interesting, certainly the most dissolute of the Diadochi, many 
considerable artistic works were executed, which must have had 
real merit. For us his age is illustrated by the noble Victory of 
the Louvre, which, as has recently been proved, was set up on a 
sculptured prow of a ship at Samotbrace, as a memorial of the 
victory of Demetrius over Ptolemy. In one hand she held a 
trumpet, in the other the framework of a trophy, and she was 
running forward to proclaim to the world the prowess of 
Demetrius. Never had a victory so insignificant for history 
so splendid and lasting a memorial. 

Among the younger sculptors of the age of Alexander, were 
some who seem to have moved on the new paths. We shall 
probably be right in classing among these Boéthus, the sculptor 
of children, of whose boy struggling with a goose the Louvre 
possesses a copy. As domestic life had now acquired a greater 
hold on the citizens, children became of more account, and art 
for the first time made a serious effort to represent them. 
Even Praxiteles entirely failed in trying to portray the infant 
Dionysus. The children of earlier times are but small men 
and women, compared with the real children of this period. 
Two others of the pupils of Lysippus seem to have had a special 
part in introducing novelty into art. One of these was Eutychides, 
who made a statue of the City of Antioch, with Orontes swimming 
at her feet, a statue reproduced repeatedly, and of which we 
have many copies in marble and bronze, and on coins. Copying 
the example of Antioch, a multitude of cities employed sculptors 
on works of a like nature. Impersonations of cities and rivers, 
of mountains and provinces, were multiplied throughout the 
dominions of the Greek kings. The other pupil of Lysippus 
was Chares of Rhodes, who executed the colossal statue of the 
Sun-god, which was erected in the harbour of Rhodes to 
commemorate the gallant repulse of Demetrius Poliorcetes by 
that city. 

Chares was supposed to have been the founder of the Rhodian 
school of sculpture. Of all the cities of the Hellenistic world 
Rhodes was the wealthiest, and enjoyed the largest commerce. 
It was the fashion among the merchant-princes of the city to 
patronize art. The art which suited their taste was not severe 
or 
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or self-contained. They especially liked to erect colossi, of 
which a hundred are said to have been made by the pupils of 
Chares. Next to colossi, their taste most affected groups of an 
extremely pathetic and dramatic character. Two of these 
groups, er copies of them, remain to our day, the group of 
Laocojn and his sons, and that of Dirce and the bull, which 
belongs to the Rhodian school, although the sculptors whose 
names it bears were natives of Tralles in Lydia. Both groups 
have suffered greatly at the hands of restorers. 

It is unnecessary that we should here enter on a discussion of 
the merits of these groups. The Laocojn, in particular, has 
been the subject of endless dissertations, of extravagant praise 
and unreasonable depreciation. As to its technical perfection, 
and the mastery it displays of the knowledge of the human 
frame, all are agreed ; but many consider the design theatrical 
and the pathos overdone. It is sufficient here to point out the 
place of both groups in the history of art. They belong to a 
period of sentimentalism and of very high technical excellence, 
but in both higher meaning is absent. The group of Dirce is 
not meant to have any; but it is strange how an artist, in 
depicting the fate of Laocoén, could leave entirely out of sight 
the fact that it was a divine punishment for crime. The 
spectator is only moved to pity for the offender. 

The kingdom of Egypt under the Ptolemies was extremely 
wealthy, and it is not to be supposed that its kings, who 
were warm patrons of the arts, neglected that of sculpture. 
Indeed, we have proofs of their magnificence as patrons of 
sculpture in the wonderful account by Athenzus of the Pomp 
of Ptolemy Philadelphus, which absolutely dazzles one by the 
abundance of gold and the wealth of artistic invention. Yet, 
beyond the type of Sarapis, in whose head that of Zeus re- 
appears in more mild and mysterious form, it is hard to see 
what we owe in this branch to the Court of Alexandria. For 
one thing, Egypt had an ancient sacred art which survived the 
Greek conquest, and for another, the atmosphere of the Great 
Museum was too keen and critical for a school of art. When 
people are busied in theorizing on the history of literature and 
art, they seldom produce much of value in those fields. The 
Court of the Seleucid princes, on the other hand, was too full 
of politics and intrigue to create much of originality in art. 
Asia did indeed produce the types of Mithras and Cybele, and 
of the cities and rivers, but, excluding these, though doubtless 
the new foundations of Alexander and the Seleucide possessed 
fine temples and great numbers of works of art, such were 
mostly more or less tame imitations of previously — 
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works. But both in Egypt and Asia one branch of art 
flourished, namely portraiture. This we know for certain, 
especially on the testimony of coins. The new kings were fond 
of setting up their own effigies; and the portraits of this period 
were real likenesses, not mere ideal representations as in the 
period before Alexander. 

In the little kingdom of Pergamum we find a better state of 
things. Here the Greeks met a real enemy, the Gauls, who 
roused their spirit and energy. The State too was free; the 
Attali were not despots like the Antiochi, but ruled by law and 
the good-will of their subjects. So in Pergamum alone among 
Hellenistic kingdoms we find real and unquestionable improve- 
ments in plastic art. When Attalus I. won, about B.c. 238, his 
great victory over the Gauls, who had passed from Europe into 
Asia, and threatened destruction to Hellenistic civilization, he 
erected trophies of victory both at Pergamum and Athens. 
These he adorned with figures of the barbarians, chiefly repre- 
sented in attitudes of defeat, despair, and helpless rage. And 
the artists employed by him were both original and naturalistic. 
The huge limbs, fierce courage, and fiery energy of the Gauls, 
made them a worthy study for a great artist, and the hope of 
worthily depicting the impotence and vanity of their rude force 
in the presence of Greek civilization was one to inspire either 
poet or sculptor. But the Pergamene art, which began with 
depicting Gallic battles, did not stop there. The battles 
between the Gods and the Giants offered a kindred theme 
which it no less readily accepted, and in which also it won 
high triumphs. 

The artistic activity of Pergamum is represented in many 
foreign museums ; England is unfortunately much wanting in 
this respect. In the museums of Naples and Venice are several 
figures of combatants overthrown in battle, which are supposed 
to have belonged to Attalus’s trophy on the Acropolis at Athens. 
The wounded Gaul of the Capitol (Byron’s Dying Gladiator), 
and the group which represents a Gaul slaying his wife and 
himself, which exists at the Villa Ludovisi, are also to be 
traced to the Pergamene school. The German Government 
has lately secured at Pergamum itself remains of a colossal altar, 
on which was sculptured in high relief an enormous frieze 
containing a representation of the battles of the Gods and the 
Giants. This frieze is now the chief ornament of the museum 
at Berlin. Its fragments, even before they were placed together, 
could not but strike the visitor with wonder. The vigour of the 
attitudes, the huge muscles of the Giants, the energy of the 
combat, are surprising. And there is in this frieze also a 
certain 
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certain nobility which one does not always find in Greek work 
of the period. The artist has not only a wonderful mastery of 
the human anatomy, but he has a clear perception also of the 
inferiority of mere muscular power when pitted against wisdom 
and science and divine government. The moral superiority of 
the Gods to their huge antagonists is the thing which he is 
most eager to portray; while on the one side there is only 
dismay, pain, and defeat, on the other there is calmness, dignity, 
and nobility. Nothing could exceed the energy and the truth 
to nature displayed in these wonderful works of sculpture, the 
freedom, variety, and picturesque style of which peculiarly 
adapts them to modern taste, so that it is hard for us to refrain 
from overvaluing them. 

It is supposed by most of the recent writers on archeology, 
that the arrival and defeat of the Gauls gave birth in European 
Greece also to fine works of sculpture. It is maintained that 
the Apollo Belvedere and the Artemis of the Louvre are copies 
of figures from a group erected at Delphi on the occasion of 
the repulse of Brennus and his host from that temple about the 
year B.C. 278, a group representing Apollo shaking his egis 
against the foe, and the virgin goddesses Artemis and Athena 
hastening to his aid. 

After the Roman conquest of Greece, a certain impulse 
was given to plastic art by the demands of wealthy Roman 
amateurs both for copies of works of the great masters and for ori- 
ginal groups. As the centre of this new activity was in Athens, 
there thus arose a new Attic school, of which several pro- 
ductions remain to our day. Of course it were vain to expect 
in these works either originality or the highest excellence. 
Yet it may well appear surprising, considering the badness 
of Roman taste and the readiness of the Greculus esuriens 
to indulge it, that these productions are as good as they 
are. Among the works of this period bearing the signature 
of Athenian artists we may mention—the Vatican torso of 
Heracles which Winckelmann admired so highly, and which 
is certainly very fascinating; the Caryatides from the porch of 
the Roman Pantheon; the Farnese Heracles; the Aphrodite 
called the Medicean Venus, which is a late imitation of the 
goddess of Praxiteles; and the so-called Germanicus of the 
Louvre. 

Other works of the same period, but by non-Attic sculp- 
tors, are—the fighting (Borghese) warrior of the Louvre; the 
Apotheosis of Homer, an interesting relief in the British 
Museum ; ard probably the beautiful Aphrodite of Melos. To 
these we must add the works preserved at the Ludovisi Museum 
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of the school of Pasiteles, an Italian artist contemporary with 
Pompey: these are groups of somewhat doubtful interpre- 
tation, but of considerable charm of execution. It will be 
observed that it was the later works of Greek sculpture which 
attracted most attention, and won most admiration, in'the time of 
Winckelmann and the early days of revival of a taste for classic 
art. We are able now to see in how many respects these are 
inferior to the really great works of earlier ages; but we must 
be careful not to go at once to the other extreme and refuse to 
see any merit in the works of the decline. They not only 
possess high technical merits of design and execution, but even 
frequently embody more refined feelings than the works of 
healthier and more robust ages. Sentiment makes its way into 
art more and more, but sentiment has its admirable as well as 
its contemptible side. 

But the excellence which in some degree belongs to the 
sculpture of the age which followed that of Alexander does not 
belong to the lesser works of plastic art. In vases and terra-cottas 
we may at once notice a sudden decline in style, which does not 
stop until in the course of a couple of centuries the lowest point 
is reached, and we meet with productions which are a disgrace 
to their authors. Nothing can be more revolting than the 
outlet which Greek sensuousness finds during the three centuries 
before our era in effeminate and androgynous types, male 
Nikes and female Dionysi and all their kind. Such figures 
abound in Hellenistic times, both in terra-cotta images and in 
the paintings of vases, and make the very contemplation of 
them unpleasant. ‘Corruptio optimi pessima.’ From pleasing 
the senses, popular art passed to flattering and debauching them ; 
from delight in beautiful and healthy forms, to that which was 
meretricious and sensual. Like a courtesan growing old, it 
trusted less and less to the gifts of nature, and more and more 
to base and seductive tricks. With the decay of political 
institutions came an eclipse of the sense of the beauty and 
dignity of life; and in losing its high tone Greek art lost the 
distinctive merits which had in early days made it different 
from the art of Assyrians and Egyptians. Thus while here 
and there a great artist or a great school revived the early 
glories of sculpture and erected really noble monuments, the 
taste of the masses deteriorated and their perceptions became 
blunted ; and, instead of an artistic people, the Greeks became 
a nation of sensualists, leavened by a small sprinkling of 
dilettanti. 
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Art. IV.—1. Histoire de Vauban. Par Georges Michel. Paris. 
1879. 

2. Traité des siéges et de l'attaque des places. Par le Maréchal de 
Vauban. Paris. 1829. 

3. Mémoire pour servir @instruction dans la conduite des siéges. 
By the Same. Leyden. 1740. 


HE eighteenth century and the first half of the nineteenth 
were conspicuous for the advance made in the art of war, 
with the exception of one of its most important branches. Em- 
bracing the campaigns of Marlborough, of Frederic, and of 
Napoleon, it was a period remarkable, not only for the number 
of battles fought, and the quality of the leadership, but even more 
for the amount of thought devoted to military theory, and for the 
improvements in strategy, tactics, and organization. This was 
the case also with some branches of military engineering. 
Fortification was further developed in the hands of Monta- 
lembert, Carnot, and the German engineers; while Bélidor 
furnished besiegers with a new weapon in mine warfare, which 
largely affected its conditions and its practice. But during 
all this time, with the exception of underground operations, 
there was singularly little change in the mode of conducting 
a siege. It would have seemed preposterous, thirty or forty 
years ago, to give extracts from the drill-books of Marlborough’s 
day, in order to show how troops should be drawn up; and 
yet it was almost a matter of course that an article on the 
attack of fortresses (like that written by the late Sir John 
Burgoyne for the Aide-Mémoire to the military sciences), should 
‘give plans of the regular system of attack as laid down by 
Vauban, and never altered since, as the best illustration of the 
nature of the principal operations.’ Even now, though breech- 
loaders and rifled guns have wrought changes the full extent of 
which no one can foresee, this system in a great measure holds 
its ground. Ricochet fire has lost its value; parallels have 
changed their distances; it has become necessary for the siege 
batteries to open at an earlier stage and at ranges before 
undreamt-of ; the details of the execution of saps and batteries 
are completely altered : but the general principles which Vauban 
was the first to grasp, and which his rules embodied, remain as 
applicable as ever. 

It would be difficult to point to any branch of the art of war, or 
perhaps to any other art, which has owed so great a stride to 
one man; and it is worth while to examine the causes to which 
this was due. Foremost among these must be placed the rare 
qualities of Vauban himself, and the extraordinary opportu- 
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nities he enjoyed. We shall endeavour, therefore, first, with 
the help of M. Michel’s excellent biography, to give some idea 
of the man, and then to describe the way in which sieges were 
carried on in his time, and the changes he introduced. 
Sébastien Le Prestre de Vauban was born on the 15th of May, 
1633. His father was the second son of the Seigneur de Vauban, 
and had served in the army, but he was at that time living in 
very straitened circumstances at the village of St. Léger du 
Fougeret, near Avallon, in Burgundy. Ten years afterwards he 
died, leaving his child without home or means of support ; but 
the boy was adopted and educated by the curé of the village. 
Before he was eighteen he made his way to Flanders, and 
enlisted in the regiment of Condé, under a Burgundian captain. 
Thanks to the curé, he had by that time, according to his own 
account, ‘a pretty good knowledge of mathematics and forti- 
fication, and was not a bad draughtsman; and so before 
long he was employed as an engineer. For two years he served 
under Condé, who in the latter part of 1651, in league with 
Spain, made war against the King. But in 1653 Vauban was 
taken prisoner, and was persuaded by Mazarin to transfer him- 
self to the royal service. He had attracted notice at the siege of 
Ste. Menehould, where he swam the Aisne under fire on the day of 
the assault ; and he was now sent to assist in recovering that place 
for the King. For his services there he was given a lieutenancy 
in the Burgundian Foot, but he continued to be employed as 
before ; and in 1655 he received his commission as one of the 
King’s engineers. These did not constitute a corps at that time, 
but were drawn chiefly from the officers of infantry regiments, 
and retained their regimental commissions. In 1657 he had a 
company given him in the regiment of La Ferté, and in the 
following year he was entrusted with the chief direction of the 
attacks undertaken by Turenne’s army, and was warmly com- 
mended by Mazarin at the close of the campaign. Eight years 
of peace followed, during which he was employed upon works 
at Dunkirk and elsewhere. When war again broke out in 1667 
he greatly distinguished himself at the siege of Lille, under the 
eyes of the King; and he was made governor of the new citadel 
of Lille, which was built from his designs. During the six 
years’ war which followed the invasion of Holland (1672-8) he 
had a chief share in seventeen sieges and one defence, and rose to 
be brigadier and major-general. At its close he was made com- 
missary-general of fortifications, with the chief direction of all 
works of defence throughout France. In the short war which 
was ended by the treaty of Ratisbon, in 1684, the siege of 
Luxemburg gained him fresh reputation. 
‘I get 
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‘I get letters from all sides,’ he wrote to Louvois, ‘ to congratulate 
me that the King has had the goodness to make me lieutenant- 
general : it is even to be seen in print in the gazettes of Holland, and 
the historical journal of Woerden ; but nevertheless those who ought 
to know best tell me nothing of it. So, if you please, Monseigneur, 
let me either be repaid the postage of the eighty or a hundred letters 
that I have had to pay for, or obtain from His Majesty that I should 
be made lieutenant-general indeed, so as not to give the lie to so 
many worthy people.’— Michel, p. 196. 


But whether the King objected to have his favours forestalled 
by public opinion, or hesitated to give such unprecedentéd pro- 
motion to a mere engineer, it was not until four years afterwards 
that Vauban obtained the rank in question. The ten years’ war 
which began in 1688, and closed with the peace of Ryswick, 
called him again into the field, and allowed him—especially at 
Philipsburg, Namur, and Ath, to perfect his method, and 
surpass his former achievements. In 1702 he had become the 
senior lieutenant-general, and, learning that some new marshals 
were to be named shortly, he asked the King to include him 
among the number ; or, if the nature of his duties would make 
that undesirable, at all events to make public the reason for 
passing him over. This highest dignity was not denied him, 
and in the beginning of 1703, four years before his death, he 
was made a Marshal of France. 

Such were the chief steps upward in Vauban’s long career. 
The services by which these steps were earned form so long a 
list, that it would be tedious to attempt to specify them. A year 
before his death he himself summed them up as follows :—‘ 1 am 
now in the seventy-third year of my age, bearing the load of 
fifty-two years of service, and the extra load of fifty important 
sieges and nearly forty years of incessant journeys to examine 
fortresses on the frontier, which have cost me much suffering 
and fatigue, both of mind and body, for winter and summer have 
been alike to me.”* In forty sieges he had the chief direction 
of the attacks, and in every one of these he was successful. He 
was twice engaged in the defence of fortresses: at Condé in 
1656, and at Oudenarde in 1674. In the former case the 
garrison had to surrender from want of provisions ; in the latter, 
the siege was soon raised. He is said to have designed or 
amended the works of more than 160 fortresses, among which 
may be mentioned Dunkirk, Menin, Landau, Neuf-Brisach, and 
the citadels of Lille and Strasbourg. 

It is not surprising that a man who brought to this extra- 
ordinary range of experience a remarkable capacity for turning 


* Michel, p. 359. 
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experience to account, a singularly cool and sound judgment, 
and a freshness of mind that was proof against age, should have 
attained an unique position among military engineers. The 
chances of war, at no time very favourable to engineers, were in 
those days especially adverse. Vauban himself styled them 
‘the martyrs of the infantry. In his later years he wrote :— 


‘Formerly, men of that profession were very scarce in France, and 
the few there were lasted so short a time, that it was still more rare 
to meet with any who had seen five or six sieges, and rarer still to 
find any who had done so without receiving several wounds, which 
disabling them at the beginning or in the middle of a siege, prevented 
their seeing the end of it, and so gaining skill.’ Traité de l’attaque 
des places.’ 


Besides, the direction of attacks formed only one branch of 
the engineer’s duties. As Vauban himself said in a letter in 


1693 :-— 


‘I could teach any officer of common sense to manage an approach, 
a lodgment on the counterscarp, a descent into the ditch, an attach- 
ment of the miner, &c., in the course of three average sieges ; but a 
good constructor is only to be made by fifteen or twenty years of appli- 
cation, and even then he must have had a variety of employment, and 
be a very hardworking man. We have at present a good number of 
men who are fit for sieges, but very few who thoroughly understand 
construction, and still fewer who understand both one and the other. 
. . . Engineering is a business beyond our strength; it embraces too 
many things for a man to be able to make himself perfectly master 
of it: I think so well of myself as to believe that I am one of the 
strongest of the lot, and capable of giving lessons to the most skilful 
of them, and yet with all that, when I examine myself, I find myself 
not more than half an engineer, after forty years of very hard study, 
and of the largest experience any one ever had. Thanks be to Him 
who has preserved me, and let me live till now!’ 


He was himself repeatedly wounded—five times in his first 
five years of service, and three times afterwards, notwithstanding 
the solicitude of which he was latterly the object. In 1677 
Louvois wrote to Marshal d’Humieres, who was about to besiege 
St. Ghislain :—‘ His Majesty is willing that you should take 
M. de Vauban with you, but strongly urges upon you to take 
care of him, and not to allow him to assume the direct conduct 
of the approaches.’ And in 1683 Marshal d’Humieres, having 
again obtained Vauban’s assistance for the siege of Courtrai, 
wrote apologetically to Louvois :— 


‘I have not been able to prevent M. de Vauban from going into 
the town’ (during the attack on the citadel); ‘he promised me 
faithfully that he would not stir out of his lodging, but would 
receive 
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receive reports there from his engineers of what was going on. I 
even charged the Marquis d’Huxelles not to leave him, and to prevent 
his going near the citadel. We have been afraid that we should get 
into trouble about this; but you know that one cannot manage him 
just as one pleases, and if any one deserves to be scolded, I assure 
you it is not I.’—Michel, p. 184. 


Incapable of courting danger for the mere display of courage, 
he was apt to expose himself in his anxiety to observe the 
enemy’s works. The best way of reconnoitring a place, he says, 
in order not to attract attention and draw fire, is to leave one’s 
escort concealed at a little distance behind, and to go forward 
alone, or almost alone; ‘that is what I have almost always 
done, and I have found it succeed.’ At Luxemburg he ad- 
vanced in this way, night after night, up to the palisades of the 
covered way. Once he was discovered, but he made a gesture 
to the besieged not to fire, and walked onward instead of retir- 
ing. They concluded that he must be one of their own men, 
and allowed him to finish his observations, and to make his way 
back untouched. 

The minister’s anxious concern for Vauban’s safety went hand- 
in-hand with unceasing demands on his exertions. During 
peace he was perpetually travelling from one part of France to 
another, inspecting works in progress or designing new ones. 
For instance, in 1681, after visiting Besancon, Phalsbourg, and 
Schlettstadt, in the east of France, he was by midsummer in the 
Isle of Rhé, on the west coast, planning a citadel and enceinte. 
After paying a visit to the harbour works at Toulon, he reached 
Strasbourg in October, at the moment of its seizure by Louis XIV. 
By the middle of November he had prepared his project, con- 
sisting of a large volume of manuscript and seventeen sheets 
of drawings, and providing for a new citadel and various im- 
provements. From these labours he was hurried away by Louvois 
to Casale in Piedmont, where he arrived in the beginning of 
1682. 

He was married in 1660, but for the next fifteen years his 
wife lived with her parents. In 1675, having obtained a short 
leave of absence for the first time for nearly ten years, he 
purchased the estate of Bazoches, near Avallon, and built a 
chateau there. This was henceforth his home, but his visits to 
it were brief and rare. It was not till after the peace of 
Ryswick that he enjoyed any real leisure. 

Of his labours at sieges he has left some vivid pictures. 
After the fall of Luxemburg he writes to Louvois :—‘ If you do 
not give me two or three days’ rest after the siege, I am done 
for; at this moment I am so weary and so sleepy that I don’t 

know 
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know what I say.’ But almost immediately afterwards he was 
on the road for Versailles, to receive instructions about the 
creation of the park and gardens, upon which the troops who 
had taken Luxemburg were set to work, and where they lost in 
a few months more men than they had lost in the siege. 
Again, during the siege of Philipsburg in 1688, Vauban 
excuses himself to Louvois for not writing more frequently. 

‘I am overwhelmed,’ he says, ‘ with work, and it is not possible 
to visit daily two attacks, where one has to look and look again into 
I don’t know how many different things, to argue, to detail, to give 
the same orders ten times over, and to spend an hour and a half or 
two hours every day in reporting everything to Monseigneur, to 
write to this man and to that, and a thousand other details that one 
has to go into, which make the days always too short to my mind ; 
though my body, on the other hand, finds them full long. For if all 
our trenches were put end to end, they would form a straight line of 
six good leagues, of which I traverse every day more than two-thirds, 
usually with wet feet, and over a hundred thousand fascines, which 
have been used to pave the trenches, and which are about as easy as 
logs to walk over: judge of the pleasantness of the promenade.’ 


Yet the day after Philipsburg surrendered, Vauban was already 
on his way to Mannheim, which was to be next besieged. 

Neither rank nor age quenched his activity. When a 
marshal, he consented to serve as chief engineer at the siege of 
Brisach; and though seventy years old and suffering from 
chronic bronchitis, he writes :— 

‘I am well enough satisfied with my last night, which I partly 
spent in searching the bends of the Upper Rhine, which may help 
the attacks on that side. I have found some very favourable sites 
there for reverse and ricochet batteries, which, please God, I shall 
take advantage of during the siege. It was daytime before I came 
away, soaked through by a light mist.’ 


Even slights and mortifications could not check his eagerness 
to be serviceable. After the fall of Brisach it was determined 
to lay siege to Landau, and Vauban, on hearing of this, wrote 
to the minister :— 


‘Old as I am, I do not yet sentence myself to repose, and when it 
is a question of rendering an important service to the King, I shall be 
ready enough to put all considerations on one side, whether as regards 
myself or as regards the dignity with which he has been pleased to 
honour me, persuaded as I am that anything, however small, is 
honourable, if it goes to serve the King and State; much more when 
it admits of such considerable service as I could render in the siege in 
question. On this account, although it is little to be desired for myself, 
since apparently it will be cold, wet, and lengthy, and there are 
many murmurs about the discomforts of the season we are entering 
on, 
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on, and the postponement of winter quarters, of which the troops 
have so much need, I pass lightly over all these considerations, as 
well as over that of my own dignity, and I offer with all my heart 
all my practical experience to the King, in whatever capacity he 
may think fit. If I can succeed in satisfying him, I am sure to 
be satisfied myself. Therefore, sir, let me know his will; the sooner 
the better, for it is of no use to offer oneself, and even throw oneself 
at him, if one is not accepted. What compels me to speak to you in 
this way is that there seems to me to be an intention of conducting 
the siege without me. I confess that I am hurt at this.’ 


The fact was that Marshal Tallard, who was to command at the 
siege, wished to have the credit of it himself, of which he feared 
that the presence of the great engineer would deprive him. 
But when Vauban learnt that he was not to be employed in the 
recovery of this place, which was one of his own masterpieces, 
he drew up an elaborate memoir on the best mode of attacking 
it. ‘I wish to console myself as best I can,’ he writes, ‘ by 
imparting my ideas and knowledge to those who are to take my 
place, in order that I may at least have the satisfaction of not 
being altogether useless to his Majesty in an affair so important 
as this seems likely to be.’ During the siege of Turin, in 1706, 
he showed himself equally ready to labour for the success of 
an enterprise in which he was not able to take part; but his 
advice was disregarded by the presumptuous La Feuillade, and 
the siege ended in failure and disaster. Yet he was far from 
being insensible to slights. Shortly before the siege of Valen- 
ciennes, in 1677, he wrote to Louvois :— 


‘It is rather a curious thing to see that every one knows what you 
intend to do, and that it is only to me that any secret is made of it ; 
apparently I am to play an insignificant part in it, and my opinion 
is to count for nothing. Thank God, I will do my duty; but I will 
take care not to undertake all I have done at other sieges. I promise 
you that.’ 


Though sharing most devoutly in the monarch-worship of 
his age and country, he was honourably distinguished by his 
self-respect and independence of tone. Louvois—a firm friend 
of his, but passionate and overbearing—repeatedly urged him, 
when he was fortifying Dunkirk, to substitute a redoubt for a 
certain hornwork. At length Vauban remonstrates :— 


‘Settle what you please on that point by way of authority, but 
don’t attempt to convince me by reason, since I have that altogether 
on my side; and in God’s name let us have done with quibbling, for 
henceforward I will not spend another word in argument about the 
redoubt or the hornwork.’ 
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In 1671 it was alleged that frauds had been practised on 
working parties of the troops by engineers under his orders, 
and Louvois called on him for a report. Vauban warmly vindi- 
cated his subordinates, and took the chief responsibility on 
himself. He, if any one, deserves to be punished ; or if he is 
innocent, then so do his accusers. 


‘ And as to that, Monseigneur, he adds, ‘I will take the liberty of 
telling you that affairs have gone too far to stop here; for I am 
accused by persons whose names I shall find out, who have spread 
villainous reports about me, so that it is necessary that I should be 
most completely justified. In one word, you quite understand that 
unless you should go to the bottom of this affair you could not do 
me justice, and in failing to do me justice, you would oblige me to 
look out for means of doing myself justice, and to abandon for ever 
fortification and all connected with it. So make a bold and strict 
examination, without any partiality; for I tell you freely that, 
relying upon a scrupulous honesty, I fear neither the King, nor you, 
nor all mankind put together. Fortune has made me by birth the 
poorest man of quality in France, but, as a recompense, it has favoured 
me with an honest heart, so exempt from every kind of rascality, that 
it cannot bear the mere thought of it without horror.’ 


St. Simon, who was no panegyrist, has described Vauban as 
‘perhaps the most honest and most virtuous man of his age; 
and, with the reputation of being the most skilful in the art 
of sieges and of fortification, the most simple-minded, most 
truthful, and most modest.’ He was of middle height, strongly 
built, and of a hardy constitution, of a rough and soldierly 
bearing, which seemed to denote a harsh and inflexible cha- 
racter. ‘ But nothing could be further from him,’ says St. Simon ; 
‘never was man more gentle, more kindly, or more obliging.’ 

It was the experience and authority which Vauban acquired 
by his extended service, that alone enabled him to mature his 
improvements in siege operations. If, like his distinguished 
predecessor Pagan, he had been incapacitated for active life 
before he reached the age of forty, his name would hardly have 
stood so high as Pagan’s. He had served twenty-two years 
when he first made use of parallels, thirty-seven years when he 
first tried ricochet fire, and forty-six years before he was able to 
exhibit them both in full efficiency and in combination. But 
the general principles of the method, of which they formed the 
most striking features, had taken root in his mind much earlier. 

The Dutch war of independence in the beginning of the 
sixteenth century had been mainly a war of sieges; and espe- 
cially in the hands of Maurice of Nassau and his brother 
Frederic Henry, the process of taking a fortified place had been 
to 
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to a great extent systematized. Definite rules were laid down 
for the execution of the several varieties of siege works—lines, 
batteries, trenches, and saps, and for the passage of wet ditches. 
But the aim of the Princes of Orange was to make sure rather 
than to make haste. Months were spent in strengthening the 
besiegers’ lines, so that the siege might not be interrupted. To 
guard the approaches as they advanced towards the place, small 
redoubts were made, usually at the angles of the zigzags, and in 
these the workmen took refuge in case of a sortie. With an 
enterprising garrison which made frequent sorties, the progress 
of the work was very slow. The redoubts served also to protect 
the batteries, which were themselves open to the enemy ; and to 
make this protection easier, or to simplify the artillery service, 
a very large number of pieces was often massed in a single 
battery. In the generation that intervened between the Princes 
of Orange and Vauban, the fire of shells from mortars at high 
angles came increasingly into use; but otherwise the art of 
sieges made no marked progress, and lost something of the 
methodical character which Maurice had impressed on it. In 
1669 Louvois, annoyed at his own ignorance of an art with 
which as War Minister he had so much to do, called on Vauban 
to give him some account of it. The ‘Mémoire pour servir 
d’instruction dans la conduite des siéges’ * which Vauban com- 
posed for him, hurriedly written as it was in the short space of 
six weeks, is of the highest interest ; both as a picture of the 
siege-warfare of that day, and as the starting-point of his own 
reforms. ‘ Nothing,’ as he afterwards told Pellisson, ‘had ever 
been so useful to him as this attention and close consideration, 
pen in hand, of all that he had ever thought of or seen on this 
subject,’ and it was at this time that he shaped and settled the 
method of attack which he afterwards put in practice. 

In this memoir Vauban begins by enumerating the mistakes 
then commonly made in sieges. Among these, he dwells parti- 
cularly upon the confused and unsystematic character of the 
attacks. 


‘Men work on from day to day without ever knowing what they 
will do two hours hence. So that everything is done in a disorderly 
tentative way ; from which it follows that an approach is always ill- 
directed. The batteries and places of arms are never where they 
ought to be; proper arrangements are never made for establishing 
the lodgments; the besieger is never in a favourable position for 
meeting a sortie; and it never, or hardly ever, happens but that the 





* It was published at Leyden in 1740, and was erroneously described on tho 
title page as the treatise presented to Louis XIV. in 1704. 
t Pellisson, ‘ Lettres historiques,’ iii. 270. 
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approaches are longer by one-half or one-third than they need have 
been, and that after all they are enfiladed somewhere.’ 


All this is mainly due to the interference of the general 
commanding in the trenches for the day. 


‘The emulation between the general officers often leads them to 
expose their soldiers to no purpose, trying to make them do more 
than they can, and caring little if they get a score or two killed so 
long as they can obtain four paces more progress than their fellows. 
By their authority they direct the course of the approaches as they 
please, and are continually interrupting the plan of attack and all 
the arrangements of the engineer, who, far from being able to follow 
the systematic action which would have brought affairs to a good 
end, finds himself reduced to serve as the instrument of their varying 
caprices. Varying, I say, for one commands one way to-day, and 
to-morrow the general who relieves him will command quite another 
way ; and as they are not always endowed with the highest capacity 
for matters of this sort, God knows what failures and what waste 
they cause, and how much needless blood they shed in the course of 
a siege. But what is most absurd is to see these gentlemen, when 
they have been relieved in the trenches, describe and lament, or 
rather boast with a self-satisfied and complacent air, how they have 
lost a hundred or a hundred and fifty men during their turn of duty, 
among which perhaps there will be eight or ten officers and some 
brave engineers, who might have done service elsewhere, Is not that 
something to be pleased at? and is not their prince much indebted to 
those who obtain with the loss of a hundred men what might have 
been obtained by a little industry with a loss of ten? In truth, if 
states perish for want of good men to defend them, I know of no 
punishment severe enough for those who rob them of such men to 
no purpose.’ 


This plain and strong language was not thrown away. At 
the siege of Maestricht, four years afterwards, the King entrusted 
to Vauban the sole direction of the siege-works, and restricted 
the functions of the generals of the day to the command of the 
guard of the trenches. 

But the fault did not lie wholly with the generals, as Vauban 
went on to explain in his memoir-— 

‘To change the present system in the trenches, there is need of 
new instructions; need of engineers who have a strong hold of firmly 
established principles ; of workmen specially trained and taught ; of 
materials sufficient in quantity and good in quality; and above all 
of a fixed and constant resolution not to depart from rules which have 
been once laid down, when their soundness and utility have been 
verified by reason and experience.’ 


To illustrate his criticisms on the mode of conducting sieges at 
that time, he took as an examp'e the attack which he had himself 
directed 
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directed against Lille two years before ; which, as he says, ‘ met 
with much approbation, and in which, to tell the truth, there 
were fewer useless proceedings than in any other for a long 
time past.’ He points out faults committed at every stage of 
this attack, and contrasts it with an imaginary attack upon the 
same front in which these faults are corrected. He particularly 
blames the want of proper support for the saps, and the position 
of the batteries (for which he was not himself responsible) at 
too great a distance from the fortress, and not far enough apart 
to give any real convergence of fire. And yet this was reckoned 
the best-managed attack in a siege where the King was present 
in person, and where there was no lack of men, money, muni- 
tions, or good engineers. It must be regarded as a very favour- 
able specimen of the usual procedure. Hence he concludes that 
‘when we succeed, it is rather owing to the weakness of the 
enemy than to our own merit. I leave others, then, to judge 
whether it is important to remedy these defects, and to seek 
means of reducing the conduct of sieges to a more systematic 
and a less bloody method.’ 

Such a method he goes on to describe in detail ; a method 
by adopting which he is bold to affirm, that ‘ the besieger would 
save more than three-fourths of the men usually lost, he would 
avoid much useless expense, he would be always safe, he would 
get on quite as fast as if he hurried, and lastly he would be 
certain to succeed in undertakings which now in most cases 
prove failures.’ He gives rules for placing the batteries, and 
for every stage of a siege. He connects the approaches by two 
extended ‘ places of arms, at some distance from the fortress ;’ 
but the point on which he lays most stress is, that another 
place of arms should be made near the foot of the glacis, 
6 yards wide and 600 yards long, overlapping the heads of 
the approaches. The time spent in the formation of this third 
parallel (to call it by its later name) will be more than regained 
by the help it will afford in making the lodgments upon the 
crest of the glacis, apart from the saving of life. For ‘it is 
well established that in the sieges of places that make a good 
defence three times as many men are lost before the capture of 
the counterscarp, as are lost from that time up to the surrender 
of the place. This loss is always due to over-eagerness ; we do 
not take half the precautions that such an enterprise requires, 
and, as a necessary consequence, instead of gaining one day we 
lose two, at the expense of our best soldiers who perish miserably 
on such occasions.’ 

For infantry and artillery alike it is his constant aim to 
secure an enveloping position, ‘The attack which is able com- 
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pletely to envelop the front of a place attacked is preferable to 
all others. And on the contrary the worst of all attacks is that 
of which the head is enveloped by the front attacked.’ These 
axioms of the memoir form the basis, not only of the rules 
which follow them, but of the modern art of sieges. 

His first opportunity of carrying out his principles in a form 
at all complete was at Maestricht in 1673. There, as Louis XIV. 
himself describes the siege in his Memoirs :—‘ We went towards 
the place as it were in order of battle, with grand parallel lines, 
wide and spacious; so that, by means of the steps in them, 
we could march upon the enemy with a broad front. * The 
Governor of Maestricht said that ‘it had fallen to his lot to 
stand six considerable sieges, but that he had seen none like 
this ; and that from the first day he had lost hope of being 
able to do anything, seeing how the guards of the trenches were 
supported, and that there was no means of making a sortie 
without being cut to pieces; that the man who directed the 
approaches must be the most skilful man in the world.’ t 

Vauban was assisted at Maestricht by an engineer named 
Paul, who had taken part in the long defence of Candia, which 
ended in 1668 ; and it has often been asserted that it was from 
the Turkish siege-works before Candia that the parallels of 
Maestricht were borrowed. According to Pellisson, indeed, 
Vauban himself admitted this. Pellisson was a hanger-on of 
the Court, and, while attending Louis XIV. in his campaigns, 
he kept a diary in the form of letters. He wrote, just after the 
siege, that the attack ‘has something of the air of those made 
by the Turks before Candia, and one can trace some sort of 
imitation of their method ;’ and four years afterwards, speaking 
of a conversation he had had with Vauban at Tournay, he 
says, ‘he owned to me that he had changed his mode of 
attacking since the siege of Maestricht, and in fact that he had 
copied the Turks and their works before Candia, with their 
numerous lines parallel to the place, which is what I had my- 
self remarked some time ago.’ { But he adds that Vauban went 
on to say, that the change was due to the memoir on sieges 
which he had had to write for Louvois in 1669, for that by 
his reflections upon the subject then ‘he settled the method of 
attack which he now carries out.’ 

It seems not improbable, therefore, that Pellisson, in his 
eagerness to get a confirmation from Vauban of his own ori- 
ginal surmise, may have somewhat overstated the case; and 


* Allent, ‘ Histoire du corps du génie,’ p. 108. 
+ Pellisson, ‘ Lettres historiques,’ i. 362. 
t Id. iii, 370, 
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that the innumerable and unsystematic parallels of the Turks 
had little to do with the evolution of Vauban’s method, though 
they may have helped to gain it acceptance by giving it some- 
thing of a foreign flavour. Vauban makes no reference to 
them in his memoir, and his own personal experience seems 
to have been the basis of his reforms. 

The idea of occasional parallels was, in fact, already afloat in 
France, although a master-hand was needed to develop its 
value. The plan of the siege of La Capelle (in 1637) shows 
‘a grand place of arms parallel to the front of attack, embracing 
the two collateral half-fronts, its right resting on a redoubt, and 
with the batteries disposed upon it.’* D’Aurignac, in a work 
published in 1668,f gives a scheme of attack which he declares 
that he put in practice with much success when directing the 
attack on Bellegarde. Just beyond musket-range of the out- 
works of the place, there is a grand place of arms capable of 
containing two battalions and a squadron. From its extre- 
mities the approaches are made; and at every fifty yards of 
advance these are crossed by other places of arms, fifty yards 
long. As each successive place of arms is finished, half a bat- 
talion is to be moved up into it as a guard for the workmen. 
The guards, he says, should always be ‘kept in a body in the 
places of arms, and not broken up in the approaches, as it has 
been the custom to do,’ in which case they are sure to be routed 
by sorties. Lastly, at about twenty paces from the salient of 
the counterscarp of the ravelin, the approaches are once more 
connected by ‘trenches parallel to the place,’ the support of 
which will allow lodgments to be made simultaneously upon 
the counterscarp of the ravelin and the bastions on each side 
of it. 

It seems plain, then, that the importance of presenting a broad 
front to check sorties was already beginning to be recognized 
by engineers. Vauban’s merit lay not so much in the idea 
itself, as in the boldness and judgment with which he applied 
it. He took care that the approaches should be so ‘ escorted by 
places of arms’ (to use his own expression) that attacks upon 
them could be quickly repulsed ; and he gave these places of 
arms an extension which not only furthered their own function, 
but also gave opportunity for dispersing the batteries and con- 
verging their fire. At the same time he avoided any excessive 
frequency or slowness in the execution of them, which might 
have brought them into discredit ; and he contrived to astonish 
every one by the rapidity of his advance. 





* Augoyat, ‘ Apercu sur les Ingénieurs,’ i. 55. 
+ ‘Livre de toutes sortes de fortifications.’ A 
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At Maestricht, which was taken within a fortnight, Vauban 
made three parallels, having a length of from 600 to 800 yards 
each. In subsequent sieges there was, he says, little uniformity 
of practice as regards them, owing to the want of definite rules ; 
and they were sometimes badly placed. But whatever irregu- 
larities accident or special circumstances occasioned in the trac- 
ing out of his attacks, almost every siege furnished new illustra- 
tions of his principles, and especially of his leading principle— 
to rely on art and industry rather than on force. At Cambrai, 
in 1677, Louis XIV. insisted on assaulting a ravelin against his 
advice. ‘Sire,’ he said, ‘you will lose lives there that are 
worth more than the ravelin.’ The troops carried the work, 
but were driven out again with loss; and Vauban was then 
allowed to push on his approaches and take it in his own 
fashion, which he did with a loss of five men. ‘I will believe 
you another time,’ the King said; and he allowed Vauban to 
dissuade him from his angry purpose of refusing terms to the 
garrison. 

Yet before this time, at Valenciennes, Vauban had shown 
that he could on occasion be bold beyond others. As the 
glacis was countermined, he proposed, contrary to his usual 
custom, to carry the covered way by assault; and he recom- 
mended that this assault, in which several thousand men would 
be engaged, should be delivered, not at night, as was customary, 
but in broad daylight, when the enemy would be less on the 
alert, and there would be less risk of confusion and misbe- 
haviour on the part of the troops. The most experienced 
generals, Schomberg, Luxemburg, and others, were against this 
proposal, but after much argument the King consented. The 
assault met with unhoped-for success, and not only the covered 
way but the place itself was gained, with a loss of less than 
fifty men. But this success did not tempt him to employ 
assaults where other means were open to him. At Luxemburg, 
in 1684, the covered way, provided with masonry keeps, threat- 
ened to prove more troublesome than usual. Instead of using 
force, he stopped the sap just out of range of hand-grenades, 
and built up parapets ten feet or more in height with successive 
tiers of gabions. From these trench cavaliers, here used for 
the first time, he was able to plunge into and enfilade the 
covered way, and to dislodge the enemy from the more advanced 
parts of it. 

And as with the covered way, so with the breaches: he 
always preferred, if possible, to gain possession of them step by 
step. At the siege of Charleroi, in 1693, he was at first blamed 
for having chosen what seemed to be the strongest side as the 
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point of attack. But before long his choice was vindicated, 
the outworks were taken, the body of the place breached, and 
the troops became impatient for the assault. Yet though the 
murmurs of the camp at his over-caution were echoed back 
from the Court, Vauban was obstinate. ‘Let us burn more 
powder, and shed less blood,’ he replied, and continued at work 
with his miners until the garrison, who had themselves mined 
the bastion in readiness for an assault, found further resistance 
hopeless, and surrendered. 

In 1692, at the siege of Namur, Vauban found himself face 
to face with his rival Coehorn, who was defending a fortress 
of his own construction, but was obliged to surrender. Three 
years afterwards Coehorn himself directed the attacks, when 
William III. recovered the place. With a strong likeness in 
their general course, the two sieges presented some marked 
contrasts, very characteristic of the two engineers :— 


‘Vauban, employing no more guns than were necessary, using all 
his influence to restrain the troops, not allowing them to advance except 
under cover, and bringing them in this way to the foot of each work, 
had made it his study and his pride to spare them; and had done this 
without slackening the siege: Coehorn, accumulating ordnance, 
sending the troops across the open to make assaults at a distance, 
and sacrificing everything to his eagerness to shorten the siege, and 
to scare and frighten the defenders, had economised neither money, 
nor men, nor in fact time,’—Allent, ‘Histoire du Corps du Génie,’ 
p. 317. 


The siege of the town and castle had occupied five weeks 
in 1692; it occupied two months in 1695. The loss of the 
besiegers, which was under 3000 in the former case, was 
nearly 9000 in the latter. At the same time, allowance 
must be made for the fact, that in the second siege the place 
itself was stronger, and the garrison larger. When Vauban 
heard of the general assault in the second siege, in which the 
English Grenadiers crossed nearly half a mile of open ground 
with drums beating and colours flying, on their way to the 
breach, he wrote: ‘I never saw anything like it, or even 
approaching it-; for the magnitude of the blunder, | mean, not 
for the grandeur of the action, for I find that too senseless to 
admire it.’ 

He had the same aversion to random violence in the artillery, 
as in the engineering, operations of a siege. Bombardments, 
which were much to the taste of the harsh and impatient 
Louvois, met with uniform opposition from Vauban. ‘ Never 
fire at the buildings of fortresses,’ is one of his maxims, ‘ for 
that is to lose time and waste ammunition for things which 
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contribute nothing to their surrender, and the repairs of which 
always cost you much after the place is taken,’ And elsewhere 
he says,* ‘One should fire merely at the works and batteries 
of the fortress, and into the centres of the bastions and ravelins, 
where retrenchments may be made.’ Even for this use of 
shells he was not lavish of them, though he thought highly of 
their effect. In his estimate of ammunition for a siege the 
shells were only about one-fifth of the shot; and he speaks 
slightingly of the small mortars for deluging the works with 
grenades, which had been introduced by Coehorn, and of 
which Coehorn employed no less than 500 at the siege of Bonn. 
He protested against the waste of ammunition by opening fire 
at long ranges. In his early memoir of 1669 he said that the 
main gun-batteries should seldom be more than 400 or less 
than 300 yards from the counterscarp: ‘at this distance the 
shot has almost its full force, and if they were to be brought 
nearer, their construction would be too long delayed,’ But he 
had noticed, and he pointed out in this memoir, that 


‘ enfilading fire from a distance is more annoying than from close at 
hand, because the violence of the shots which come from a distance 
being abated and almost exhausted, the balls drop away from the 
straight line; whence it follows that the traverses one provides 
against them, however high, cannot prevent their plunging between 
them. When on the contrary the fire comes from close at hand, it 
is not very difficult to protect oneself from it, since the shortness of 
the range causes the ball to be impelled with such violence, that it 
deviates little or nothing from the direct line; whence it further 
follows that if it grazes the top of one traverse, it will be stopped by 
the mass of the next, without doing any damage between them.’ 


These remarks had immediate reference to the approaches of 
the besieger, but they applied equally to the works of the 
besieged, and Vauban set himself to combine the advantages 
of short range and of highly curved fire by using reduced 
charges and giving increased elevation. 

It was at Philipsburg, in 1688, that he made his first essay 
with ricochet batteries. Of one of these he told Louvois that 
it ‘dismounted six or seven guns, and caused one of the long 
sides of the hornwork and the whole of the face of one of the 
bastions opposite to the main attack to be so deserted that their 
fire quite ceased.’ A few weeks later he again wrote to 
Louvois, after the capture of Mannheim, that his ricochet battery 
there ‘had only fired one day and had dismounted four or five 
pieces of artillery, made the defenders abandon six or seven 
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others, set fire to five or six shells, and to two casks of powder, 
which made the hats fly up in the air, took off the leg of a 
lieutenant-colonel, and persecuted I don’t know how many 
people, whom it hunted out of nooks where nothing but the sky 
was to be seen.’ But it was at Ath, in 1697, that he gave his 
grand demonstration of the effect of this and of all his other 
improvements in the art of attack. Ath was a strong place, 
having been fortified by Vauban himself, but the defence was 
passive; and the siege-works went on, we are told, ‘with so 
much method on our side, and with so little interruption on 
the side of the enemy, that it seemed rather the representation 
of a siege, than a siege itself..* Vauban himself wrote, ‘1 do 
not believe there was ever a regular siege, such as this, in 
which so excellent a place as that which we have just taken 
has been reduced so quickly and with so little loss. It 
occupied only 14 days, and cost the besiegers only 300 men, 
killed and wounded. 

In the project for the attack it is laid down:—‘ The first 
parallel will be called contravailation, for its action is the same 
as that sort of line, but in a manner more sure and more close. 
It receives all the guard of the trenches. The second parallel 
will be called line of the batteries, for it is on it that we place 
all the first batteries that are made to subdue the fire of the 
defence. It supports the saps and trenches. When made, it 
receives two-thirds of the guard of the trenches. The other 
third remains in the first, on the wings and in the middle.’ 
The first parallel was about a mile and a quarter in length and 
something under 600 yards from the counterscarp. The second 
parallel was nearly as long, with its extremities resting upon 
the first parallel, but not more than 300 yards, in the middle, 
from the salients of the ravelin and bastions attacked. 


‘The batteries were placed in a manner quite different from all 
before them; for, taking in the whole front of the attack, they 
traversed and enfiladed with plunging fire the bastions, ravelins, and 
covered ways of the place, in such a manner that, after they were 
once well in play, the enemy could no longer stand to their defences ; 
and they so effectually extinguished the fire of the place, that the 
besiegers could pass and repass between the camp and trenches 
without danger. It was not without difficulty that M. de Vauban 
prevailed on the officers of the train to lower the charges of their 
great guns, to batter & ricochet with small charges, the effects of 
which did not presently appear to them; but after a good deal of 
painstaking, they were at last reconciled to it. Bounce and clatter 
and readiness for action had hitherto made up the whole merit of 

* ‘Journal of the Siege of Ath,’ attached to ‘ Goulon’s Memoirs,’ and probably 
written by Vauban’s nephew. (Translated by J. Heath. London, 1745.) h 
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the train at sieges; here the thing was altered, for never was known 
before so little noise made with so considerable a number of cannon 
as were fired at this siege. . . . We found after the place was taken 
that the greatest part of the wounded had their legs and arms carried 
away upon the rampart by the effects of these batteries, the balls 
giving the enemy incessant disquiet on all sides, following them even 
into their safe retreats, dismounting their guns by breaking the 
wheels and cheeks of the carriages.—‘ Journal of the Siege.’ 


Although in these sieges ricochet-fire proved very effective 
against guns, this was not in Vauban’s eyes the work for which 
it was most appropriate. ‘So long as the object is to dismount 
the enemy’s artillery, one may fire with full charges,’ he says ; 
‘but as soon as it is dismounted ricochet-fire must be used.’ 
He explains that the work of the latter is to drive the enemy’s 
troops from the faces or flanks which might oppose the besieger, 
to sweep the ditches and communications, to clear the covered 
way and splinter its palisades; and that it will do this work 
more certainly, more quickly, and with much less expenditure 
of powder, than any other kind of fire. It went, in fact, hand 


in hand with parallels to secure the besieger’s workmen against 
sorties, 


‘It is certain,’ he writes, ‘that if one establishes places of arms, as 
proposed in these memoirs, and the troops are properly disposed in 
them, the enemy will not be able to make sorties without coming in 
collision with the whole guard of the trenches; and that, if on the 
other hand the ricochet batteries are well served, he cannot assemble 
troops in any part of the covered ways opposite to the attacks. 
Hence, few or no sorties.’ —‘ Traité de lattaque,’ p. 11. 


In 1703, when he was seventy years old, and had just re- 
turned from the last siege in which he was engaged, he wrote 
the ‘Traité de l’attaque des places’ which has been already 
referred to, not intending it for publication, but for the use of 
the Duke of Burgundy, the grandson of Louis XIV. ‘May it 
please you,’ he says, ‘to keep it for yourself, and to let no one 
else have it, lest copies should be taken of it, which, if they 
chanced to pass into our enemies’ hands, would perhaps be 
welcomed more than they deserve.’ Nearly three years after- 
wards he supplemented it by a ‘Traité de la défense des 
places,’ written only a few months before his death. In these 
two works we have a digest of his vast experience; and his 
principles, disengaged from particular applications, are pre- 
sented in their most mature form. The latter are summed up 
in thirty maxims, of which the general substance is as follows :— 

To be well informed of the strength of the garrison; to be 
careful to attack upon the weakest side ; not to open the trenches 
till 
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till everything is ready ; to embrace the whole front of the 
works attacked ; never to attack re-entering angles where the 
besieger may be enveloped, instead of enveloping ; to employ 
the sap directly open trenchwork becomes dangerous, and ‘ never 
to do uncovered and by force what can be done by industry, 
since industry is always sure, whereas force is apt sometimes to 
fail, and usually runs great risks;’ not to push forward the 
trenches until those that are to support them are ready ; to pro- 
vide three grand lines, or places of arms, of due extent ; always, 
if possible, to enfilade the works attacked or take them in 
reverse by ricochet fire, and gain possession of them by this 
means instead of by assaults in force ; to avoid all precipitation, 
for that ‘ does not hasten the taking of places but often retards 
it, and always renders the scene bloody ;’ not to waste ammuni- 
tion in bombarding the town ; to deviate from regularity in the 
attack no more than is strictly necessary, and never on the 
ground that the place is not strong; and to let the chief direction 
of all the operations, both artillery and engineer, be in one man’s 
hands, under the authority of the general commanding. 

Vauban’s improvements in the mode of attacking fortresses 
were the most considerable and the most lasting of his services 
to the art of war, and he put a seal to them by writing his 
treatises. In fortress-building his labours were immense, and 
his work of the highest value, both on account of his skill in 
dealing with local conditions, and of the order and economy 
which he introduced generally. But he did not leave his mark 
on the art of fortification in a corresponding degree, nor has he 
put on paper with the same completeness his ideas respecting 
it. ‘The art of fortifying, he said, ‘does not consist in rules 
and systems, but solely in good sense and experience ;’ and 
when he was urged to write something on the subject, he 
answered ; * Would you have me teach that a curtain is between 
two bastions, that a bastion is composed of an angle and two 
faces, &c.? That is not my line, 

But in submitting his project for Landau in 1687 he wrote, 
‘I have taken the opportunity of this project to propose a 
system, which though it has some appearance of novelty is really 
only an improvement of the old.’ This was the tower-bastion 
system, which he afterwards employed in an improved form at 
Neuf-Brisach. It may be said to be a combination of the 
bastioned trace with the polygonal or caponier trace, which has 
since so largely superseded it; the latter being used for the body 
of the place, and the former furnishing an envelope by which the 
towers or caponiers are shielded. Vauban himself allowed that 
‘it is quite new and has not yet reached all the perfection that 
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is requisite ;’ but it would be generally admitted now that his 
successors would have done better to improve its details, than 
to turn their backs upon it altogether, and treat it as a whim of 
his old age. The French siege of Landau in 1703, and their 
defence of it in the following year, said much for the merit of 
the system. In the former, at the end of a month, the be- 
siegers had established themselves on the detached bastions or 
counterguards, but Marshal Tallard thought it best to offer 
favourable terms to the garrison lest they should continue to 
hold out. In 1704 the French held out for seventy days, and 
similarly capitulated when the besiegers were in possession of 
the detached bastions. 

But with Vauban fortifying meant something more than 
fortress-building. He may be said to have been the first 
engineer who considered fortresses collectively, as units in a 
general scheme of frontier defence. In 1678, after the peace of 
Nimeguen, he drew up a memoir on the defence of the north- 
east frontier, in which he recommended the construction of a few 
new places, in order to provide a double line of fortresses be- 
tween the Meuse and the sea—a distance of 120 miles, with 
thirteen places in each Jine. In carrying out this scheme he 
took care to secure command of all the roads and watercourses 
perpendicular to the frontier; and behind his fortresses he 
carried roads and canals parallel to the frontier, serving as lines 
of communication for the defence, or of obstacle for the enemy. 

He recommended that many of the old fortresses in the 
interior should be dismantled or demolished ; but in a memoir, 
written probably in 1689, ‘on the importance of Paris to France 
and the means that should be taken to secure her,’ he strongly 
urged the fortification of the capital. He proposed, while re- 
storing the old enceinte of the city, to construct a new enceinte 
about a mile or a mile and a half in front of it, occupying the 
heights of Belleville, Montmartre, &c., as was actually done a 
century and a half later; and since ‘a town of this size so 
fortified might become formidable even to its master,’ he further 
proposed to make citadels on the banks of the Seine. 

Another favourite idea, on which he repeatedly insisted, and 
which has since received a great development, was to attach 
intrenched camps to fortresses, in order that the investment of 
the latter might be hindered and their defence prolonged. He 
made a camp of this kind at Dunkirk in 1693 for 11,000 men, 
with a continuous line of field profile about five miles long. 
He proposed a similar camp for Namur in 1695, and again for 
Thionville in 1705, ‘I know,’ he wrote regarding the latter, 
‘that this is not to the taste of the King or of his generals, who 
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have given him an unfavourable impression of intrenched 
camps; but that is because they do not understand them, In 
order to enlighten them, he had asked a Flemish gentleman in 
1693 to hunt up examples of the successful use of field fortifica- 
tion by;the Hussites and Turks, and in the Thirty Years’ War. 
‘ For although I know very well the value of intrenched camps,’ 
he says, ‘I stand in need of the authority of all the great men to 
recommend them to our foolish nation, which thinks that one 
ought always to fight just as one is, without any other concern 
than to hit hard.” In 1705 he wrote part of a treatise on field 
fortification, in which he brought forward these instances ; but 
it seems to have been coldly received, and was never finished. 

If he had lost every other title to fame, the name of Vauban 
would still deserve to be remembered as the inventor of the 
socket-bayonet. In the latter half of the seventeenth century 
the flint-lock fusil was gradually displacing the more cumbrous 
musket. In France, the war ministry opposed the change, and 
proposals for the improvement of the service weapon, which 
were twice made by Vauban himself, were not adopted. But 
the troops showed their own opinion unmistakably, and after 
the battle of Steinkirk (1692) the French musketeers and pike- 
men alike threw away their own arms to take instead the fusils 
of their beaten enemies. As the proportion of pikes to muskets 
became less and less, bayonets with wooden hafts to fit into the 
barrels were given to the musketeers, to enable them to defend 
themselves in hand-to-hand fighting ; but these made the weapon 
useless for the time as a fire-arm. In 1687 Louvois wrote to 
Vauban :— 


‘TI have seen officers who have made the campaign in Hungary this 
year, and who have assured me that in the infantry of the Emperor 
there is not a single pike; that cach battalion is of 400 or 500 men, 
and the soldiers carry with them chevaux-de-frise, which they 
connect together and place along the front of the battalion when 
they are in presence of the enemy.’ 


He asked Vauban to have some such chevaux-de-frise made, 
and to give him his opinion about them. A fortnight later he 
wrote again, and his letter indicates what Vauban’s reply had 
been :— 


‘The King will be glad that when you come here you should 
bring with you the soldier’s equipment you speak of in your letter. 
But I beg you to explain to me how you contrive a bayonet at the 
end of a musket which does not prevent one from firing and loading, 
and what dimensions you propose to give to the said bayonet.’ 


It was at Vauban’s instance that at length, in 17083, 
Louis 
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Louis XIV. decided to abandon the pike altogether, and adopt 
the fusil and bayonet as the weapon for the whole of the 
infantry. 

He drew up an admirable project for the reorganization of 
the artillery service, but it was not carried into effect till long 
after his death. With somewhat better success he urged the 
formation of standing companies of sappers and miners, to be 
permanently attached to the engineers. He was unsparing in 
his efforts to improve the position and to heighten the efficiency 
of the engineers themselves ; and he personally examined young 
aspirants until he became a marshal. His untiring activity 
occupied itself with civil hardly less than with military reforms ; 
but to notice his various schemes for the benefit of his country- 
men, or his services in connection with canals and harbours, 
would carry us too far. There are two of his efforts, however, 
which cannot be passed over: his protest against the Revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes, and his project of the ‘ Dime Royale,’ 

His constant journeys throughout the length and breadth of 
France enabled him to judge better than almost any one else 
of the disastrous effects of the pressure put upon the Huguenots ; 
and, though a Roman Catholic himself, he could not refrain 
from making an appeal to the Government. Besides the loss of 
about 100,000 persons of all classes, who had carried into foreign 
countries the arts and manufactures which had hitherto drawn 
money to France ; besides the transfer to the enemy’s forces of 
about 20,000 excellent soldiers and sailors, and the heavy blow 
to French commerce; there remained behind a large body of 
disguised Huguenots, and of impoverished Catholics, ‘who say 
nothing, and who approve neither of forced conversions nor 
perhaps even of the present Government, which inflicts so much 
suffering on them,’ who would constitute a grave danger in 
case of invasion :— 

‘It is no case for flattery,’ he says; ‘the interior of the kingdom is 
ruined, the whole country is suffering, and groaning; one has only to 
see and examine the heart of the provinces to find that it is even worse 
than I say. Instead of increasing the number of the faithful in the 
kingdom, compulsory conversions have produced only relapsed, 
impious, and sacrilegious persons, profaners of all we hold most 
sacred, and in fact a very poor edification to Catholics. Kings are, 
it is true, masters of the lives and property of their subjects, but 
never of their opinions, since the sentiments of the heart are beyond 
their power, and God alone can direct them as He pleases,’ 


After pointing out the powerlessness of the country in its 
divided state to carry on war successfully against the coalition 
that threatened it, he concluded :— 


‘On 
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‘On this account, looking to the importance of the matter, it 
appears that the King could not do better than to put aside all other 
considerations as frivolous and unimportant compared with this, and 
issue a declaration in whatever form may be best, in which His 
Majesty should state that, having seen with sorrow the ill-success of 
the conversions, and the obstinacy with which most of the newly 
converted cling to the so-called reformed religion, notwithstanding 
their abjuration of it and the hopes he had been led to entertain to 
the contrary, His Majesty, unwilling that any one should any longer 
be constrained in his religion, and desirous of providing, so far as 
rests with him, for the repose of his subjects, especially those of the 
so-called reformed religion, who for some time past have been 
obliged to profess themselves Catholics, after having committed the 
matter to God, to whom alone belongs the conversion of the heart, 
re-establishes the Edict of Nantes, purely and simply, on the same 
footing as it was before.’ 


This memoir was written by Vauban in 1686, and he sub- 
mitted it to Louvois and to Madame de Maintenon. But such 
advice was not likely to be well received at the Court of 
Louis XIV. Louvois returned the memoir to Vauban, recom- 
mending him to destroy it, and added, ‘As I never knew 
you make such a blunder as you seem to have made in this 
memoir, I conclude that the air of Bazoches has clogged your 
wits, and that it would be a very good thing not to let you 
stay there much.’ 

But his project of the Royal Tithe drew down on Vauban a 
heavier blow. It was in the two years of leisure which followed 
the peace of Ryswick (1697) that he brought this project into 
shape; but he had been gradually elaborating it for many 
years before. The extreme misery and destitution of the bulk 
of the population had pressed upon him in his constant journeys, 
as the extracts above given indicate; and at the same time he 
was struck by the comparatively scanty resources, both in men 
and money, which the State obtained at the price of all this 
suffering. The unequal incidence of the taxes, and the wasteful 
mode of collecting them, were the two main causes of this. 
The first he proposed to remedy by doing away with all class- 
exemptions, and the second, by substituting uniform taxes on 
produce or on income for arbitrarily assessed taxes on land. 
The Royal Tithe (not necessarily a tenth, but a proportion 
varying with the requirements of the State) was to be levied 
alike upon all the yield of land, upon rents, wages, pensions, 
or professional incomes, including the revenues of the clergy. 
Instead of a salt-tax varying in different provinces, and in- 
volving monstrous abuses, all the salt-mines were to be 
acquired by the Crown and the salt sold at an uniform rate. 
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Customs duties on imports, and taxes on luxuries, together 
with the rents from the Crown lands, completed the scheme. 
Vauban did not content himself with throwing out crude sug- 
gestions; he laboriously gathered statistics, and worked out 
calculations, to show the effect of the changes he proposed. 
The only objection, he concluded, to his system, would be in 
‘the self-interest, timidity, ignorance, and idleness, of those 
who might be set to examine it.’ 

But the adverse influences which he thus anticipated, and 
was at no pains to conciliate, were too powerful for him. 

‘His book,’ says St. Simon, ‘was full of information and figures, 
all arranged with the utmost clearness, simplicity, and exactitude. 
But it had a grand fault. It described a course which, if followed, 
would have ruined an army of financiers, of clerks, of functionaries 
of all kinds; it would have forced them to live at their own expense, 
instead of at the expense of the people; and it would have sapped 
the foundations of those immense fortunes that are seen to grow up 
in such a short time. This was enough to cause its failure.’ 


In 1699 Vauban sent a manuscript copy of his project to the 
King, and another to the minister Chamillard. How it was 
received is unknown, but at all events it did not stand in the 
way of his becoming a marshal three years afterwards. Pro- 
bably it was ignored, for in 1704 he presented a second copy to 
the King, of which also no notice seems to have been taken. 
At length, in 1706, Vauban, anxious to submit his ideas to a 
wider circle of readers, determined to print about three hundred 
copies for private circulation. The royal licence for printing, 
which the law required, was in such a case certain to be refused. 
The copies were therefore printed secretly, and they were dis- 
tributed by Vauban himself, who had just resigned the command 
of Dunkirk, and was living privately in Paris. But in a few 
weeks the work was brought before the Privy Council and 
condemned. All copies of it were ordered to be seized and 
put in the pillory ; and booksellers keeping or selling any were 
to be fined. The condemnation was secretly managed, so as 
to allow Vauban no opportunity of appealing to the King; and 
it took him altogether by surprise. His health was already 
much shaken, and this blow was too much for him. Profoundly 
dejected, he fell into a fever, and within a week he died, on 
the 30th of March, 1707. ‘1 have lost a man very devoted to 
my person and to the State,’ was the comment of the Grand 
Monarque on hearing of his death: beyond this he showed no 
concern. The body was buried privately at Bazoches. The 
heart, a century afterwards, was brought to Paris by order of 
Napoleon, and deposited in the church of the Invalides. 
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Art. V.—Natural Religion. By the Author of ‘Ecce Homo.’ 
London, 1882. 


IMPLE and easy of explanation as the term Natural 
hI Religion appears at the first glance to be, when employed, 
as it commonly is, to express the antithesis to Revealed Reli- 
gion,—as, for instance, in the title of Bishop Butler’s famous 
work, ‘The Analogy of Religion, Natural and Revealed, to the 
Constitution and Course of Nature, —it has yet been found 
capable of many interpretations, and has become the subject of 
warm and prolonged controversy. On one extreme it has been 
scouted as an empty phrase, destitute of any real significance ; 
on the opposite, it has been held to describe the only sort of 
religion which is worth the attention of reasonable men. 
‘There is no such thing as natural religion,’ it has been con- 
fidently affirmed in the supposed interests of revelation, ‘for as 
soon as you abolish the supernatural, religion vanishes alto- 
gether with it ;’ and retort has been made in the smart epigram, 
‘Revealed religions are only the heresies of natural religion.’ 
By some writers the term has been employed as a general name 
for the historical ethnic faiths, as being religions which sprang 
up spontaneously in the soil of human nature, and were variously 
shaped by the influences of race and environment; while others 
have limited it to mean the stock of religious ideas supposed to 
have been entertained by primitive or patriarchal tribes in the 
absence of direct revelation, but before the rise of idolatrous 
cults, and superstitious or mythological beliefs. By others 
again, who have approached the subject from the philosophical 
point of view, the term has been relegated to the category of the 
ideal or abstract, on the ground that what it properly expresses 
is a set of ideas that never has existed in an unmixed or concrete 
state, as the creed of any race or tribe, and is only the imaginary 
residuum obtained by eliminating from actual religions, whether 
past or present, al] the elements of a local, tribal, or miraculous 
character :—a view which would obviously reduce the antithesis 
between natural religion and revealed religion to an opposition 
between abstractions, because to the latter as much as to the 
former it would deny a separate, independent existence. 

There is a further debate respecting the proper subject-matter 
of natural religion, whether it is limited to ideas of a moral and 
directly practical character, or takes in theological conceptions 
also. By some it has been identified with the principles of 
morality common to the human race, or at least to the civilized 
portion of it, apart from the teaching of revelation; by os it 
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has been extended so as to include some amount of definite 
belief in the supernatural, but again with a difference of degree. 
In its lower and least defined form, the theology of natural 
religion has been taken to mean little more than the vague 
impression of God produced on the uncultured mind by the 
aspect of the visible universe, the sense of being in contact with 
supernatural powers, the awe arising from a dim apprehension 
of nature as the veil or frame of a mysterious divine presence. 
In its higher and completer form, it has been understood to 
signify certain articles of faith into which the natural instinc- 
tive belief in God gradually crystallized, through processes of 
reflection and the teachings of experience; but in the drawing 
out of these articles, differences of phraseology, if not of material 
substance, are found. Where it is thought enough to describe 
natural religion as a general rather than a special religion, or as 
the common sense of religion and morality, its theology is 
designated with similar vagueness ; as the beliefs that might have 
existed prior to revelation, and might be expected to survive if 
revelation ceased to be credited; or as what the Christian faith 
would be reduced to, were it subjected to a thorough process of 
rationalization, and emptied of revelation and miracle, redemp- 
tion and grace. Where more definiteness is aimed at, natural 
theology becomes a scheme of belief, evolved from the con- 
sciousness and reason, respecting the existence and _ attri- 
butes of God, and His relations to the world and to mankind. 
An almighty, unchangeable God, who created the universe 
and governs it by general laws, physical and moral, and a 
future life for man which will fulfil all the promises and 
repair all the injustices of the present life,—that, it is urged, 
is the dogmatic substance of natural religion ; and the prac- 
tical rule of life which it prescribes is the duty of loving 
both God and our neighbour, and endeavouring by well-doing 
to be in harmony with the purposes of the Divine providence. 
This more definite view has been advocated in the interests 
alike of Christianity and of pure Deism. Of the former, because 
it has been held that a natural religion of this solid kind forms 
the only foundation on which revealed religion can securely stand, 
the only soil in which it can strike vital root and be supplied 
with the nutriment essential to its support; of the latter, 
because it has been argued that such a religion as this is suf- 
ficient for all the needs of human nature, and renders revelation 
superfluous. To make the most of merely natural religion is 
so evidently the interest of those who desire a firm basis for the 
religious life, and yet are unable to accept any supernatural 
guidance for their faith, that we cannot be surprised at a 
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efforts to push it even beyond these elementary dogmas, and to 
round it off with a completeness which may almost rival that of 
the Christian symbols of doctrine ; but it is enough to say that, 
of this advanced deistic creed, God, morality, freedom, progress, 
retribution, and immortality, are the leading features.* 

Such, in brief, are the principal lines on which discussions 
about natural religion have hitherto proceeded, and our refer- 
ence to them has been for the purpose of supplying a back- 
ground to throw out in strong relief the line followed in the 
remarkable volume before us. For as we examine it we shall 
soon discover that, except in the position that there is such a 
thing as natural religion, it exhibits no agreement with any of 
the views already noticed, but strikes out a path of its own, 
and propounds an entirely novel conception, with all the vigour 
and earnestness which we should expect from the author of 
‘Ecce Homo.’ If it should appear, as we think it will, that the 
natural religion which he has here laboured to define and illus- 
trate cannot justly pretend to be either natural or religious, the 
amazing paradox will be the most convincing proof of the 
originality of his treatise. ‘ 

It is worth while to notice that the author has given us a 
key to his thought, both in the motto prefixed to the book, 
and in a parenthetical remark in the preface. ‘ We live by 
admiration’ is his motto, taken from Wordsworth, and it 
is profoundly significant of what may be expected to follow. 
If at the head of a treatise on practical Christianity we 
found St. Paul’s sayings, ‘I live by the faith of the Son 
of God,’ and ‘We are saved by hope,’ we could not avoid 
the inference that the writer’s intention was to show how 
the trust and hope, inspired by the Son’s manifestation of 
the Father, become the animating principles of the Chris- 
tian life. What else, then, can be meant by the choice of 
the motto here, than an announcement that admiration is the 
animating principle of the natural religion about to be set before 
us? Yet admiration is an emotion which may be experienced 
in regard to thousands of objects, and even so persistently and 
intensely as to fill the life with strenuous purpose and endeavour, 





* For information about the different lights in which natural religion has 
been viewed, reference may be made to the following works, among — others, 
besides such standard treatises as Clarke’s, Butler’s, and Paley’s: Voltaire’s 
‘Dieu et les hommes ;’ Dr. J. Ellis’s ‘ Knowledge of divine things from revelation, 
not from reason and nature’ (1743); Rousseau’s ‘ Profession de foi du Vicaire 
Savoyard, in the ‘Emile ;’ Bishop Turton’s ‘ Natural Theology ;' Professor Max 
Miiller’s ‘Science of Religion;’ Professor Jowett’s dissertation, ‘Natural 
Religion; M. Jules Simon’s ‘ La religion naturelle ;) and M. E. Caro’s ‘ L’idée 
de Dieu.’ 
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without lifting the eyes for a single moment heavenwards, and 
without directing so much as a fleeting desire or thought beyond 
the narrow limits of the things that are seen and temporal. It 
demands no belief in a spiritual and eternal world ; it implies 
none of the trust, the reverence, the self-surrender, which are of 
the essence of religion as commonly understood ; its sphere, and 
therefore the sphere of the religion of which it is the animating 
life, need be nothing more than the present world, with its 
material, social, and intellectual interests, And that such really 
is the sort of religion which the author of ‘ Ecce Homo’ is about 
to commend to us, as the medicine to heal our modern distrac- 
tions and divisions on the gravest of all subjects, is hinted inci- 
dentally, yet with a plainness that leaves no room for misappre- 
hension, in the short preface to his book. The admission is 
dropped casually, indeed, as if it were a mere parenthesis of 
personal explanation, in an ironical paragraph expressing the 
author’s dismay at the action of party-spirit in politics and 
religion ; but it is of such preponderant significance as to make 
the main body of the statement seem common-place beside it. 
The passage to which we refer is the following, the italics being 
our own :— 


‘ The author is one of those simpletons who believe that, alike in 
politics and religion, there are truths outside the region of party 
debate, and that these truths are more important than the contending 
parties will easily be induced to believe. In both departments—the 
reader will discover that to this author they are scarcely two departments, 
but almost one and the same—he watches with a kind of despair the 
infatuation of party-spirit gradually surrendering the whole area to 
dispute and denial, and despising as insipid whatever is not contro- 
vertible, until perhaps at last, when the brawl subsides from mere 
exhaustion, a third party is heard proclaiming that when eleven * 
men differ so much and so long, it is evident that nothing can be 
known, and possible even that there is nothing to know.’ 


Politics and religion are scarcely two departments, but almost 
one and the same :—such is the point of view from which we are 
invited to examine the constituents and capabilities of natural 
religion. What else can we understand than that the subject- 
matter of this religion, as expounded in the subsequent treatise, 
will be found to exclude the higher world of the divine, the 
spiritual, and the eternal, and to be concerned with nothing 
more than the temporal relations of men to each other and to 
the world of matter and sense? . 

We have now to show how the conception shadowed forth in 
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these preliminary hints is elaborated in the body of the work ; 
how, in short, by means of what must be honestly called an 
ingenious juggling with words, sacred things are confounded 
with secular, and science, culture, and the fellowship of civili- 
zation, are presented to us in the masquerade of a religion, 
a theology, and a church. 

The play of Hamlet with the personal Hamlet excised has 
passed into a proverb for the unmeaning and vapid residue left 
after the subtraction of the substance and vital principle; but 
our author seems to us to have bettered it by exhibiting a 
theism and a theology from which God has been eliminated ! 
This he accomplishes by putting Nature,—that is, the physical 
universe inclusive of man,—in the place left vacant by the 
removal of God, and then transferring to this substitute the 
identical terms which before were employed with reference to 
God. Theism thus becomes a belief in Nature, Theology a con- 
ception or theory of Nature, Religion and Worship sentiments 
of which Nature is the object. The supernatural has been dis- 
missed, but its phraseology is retained. The awful Deity has 
been expelled from the temple; but a lay-figure, draped in a 
tinsel imitation of His glory, is placed by sacrilegious hands on 
His throne, and the liturgies and offerings proceed without 
interruption or diminution. 

Before examining the reasons alleged in justification of this 
curious tour de force, the object for which it is undertaken 
deserves notice, for the sake of avoiding a possible misapprehen- 
sion. It is not as his own, that the author propounds a religion 
in which Nature is made to do duty for God. For himself, he 
does not confess to any need of this last asylum for a faith 
driven to desperate extremity by the assaults of doubt, nor does 
he pretend to be able to accept as satisfactory to his own mind, 
and worthy to replace the Christian view, a theism and a 
theology which are at least nominally atheistic. On the con- 
trary, he distinctly says :— 


‘I have suggested the thought of a God revealed in Nature, not by 
any means because such a view of God seems to me satisfactory, or 
worthy to replace the Christian view, or even as a commencement from 
which we must rise by logical necessity to the Christian view. . . . I 
can conceive no religion as satisfactory that falls short of Christianity.’ 


It is on behalf of others that he constructs his scheme 
and proclaims his doctrine; on behalf of those out of whose 
belief the supernatural has vanished, out of whose vocabu- 
lary God has dropped; of those to whom Nature alone 
appears to be real, and who look upon the knowledge "7 the 
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laws of co-existence and succession in natural phenomena 
as the only knowledge within human reach. Such persons 
as these he perceives to be multiplying on all sides, moulding 
opinion by their earnestness and intellectual vigour, and 
drawing the world after them, while they pursue their various 
ideals in a science, an art, a philosophy, a general culture, 
from which God is ostentatiously excluded. To the eyes of 
orthodoxy he admits that this is an ominous and terrible 
spectacle ; but it is with other than orthodox eyes that he would 
persuade us to view it. He would convince us that these per- 
sons, in spite of appearances and of their own avowals, have by 
no means broken with religion altogether and become as godless 
as they deem themselves to be: their professed atheism he will 
only allow to be formal and verbal, not real and absolute; and 
taking them under his protection, he claims for them that in 
their belief and admiration of Nature they possess a faith and a 
religion practically sufficient for all the purposes of the ‘ higher 
life.’ And so it comes about that he is committed to the 
paradox, that the names of theology and religion may be legiti- 
mately assigned to a system of ideas and a group of sentiments 
in which no place is found for God. 

How this paradox is recommended for our acceptance we 
have now to observe. The contention is that it ought to win 
our assent, if, when we ‘put religion by the side of science 
in its latest most aggressive form, with the view not of trying 
the question between them, but simply of measuring how much 
ground is common to both,’ we are able to discover beneath 
the verbal antagonisms a substantial parallelism or agreement to 
the extent to which science goes. Such a resemblance between 
the theistic and the atheistic modes of viewing the universe our 
author undertakes to demonstrate, and his first point is, that 
science and religion start in the same temper of mind on their 
quest for truth, the one standing humbly before Nature as the 
other stands before God :— 


‘ Both earnestly protest against human wisdom. Both wait for a 
message which is to come to them from without. Religion says, 
“Let man be silent, and listen when God speaks.” Science says, 
“ Let us interrogate Nature, and let us be sure that the answer we 
get is really Nature’s, and not a mere echo of our own voice.” Now 
whether or not religion and science agree in what they recommend, it 
is evident that they agree in what they denounce. They agree in 
denouncing that pride of the human intellect which supposes it 
knows everything, which is not passive enough in the presence of 
reality, but deceives itself with pompous words instead of things, and 
with flattering eloquence instead of sober truth.’ 


But 
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But supposing that the two views are one in spirit, do they 
not become manifestly and fundamentally divergent the moment 
we reach the subject-matter which each handles? In the one, 
the relation of the universe to its almighty Maker and Lord is 
everything ; in the other nothing, for no Maker or Lord is 
acknowledged. How can such an enormous and vital difference 
be got over? It is, however, supposed to be lessened sufficiently 
for the purposes of the argument by such considerations as 
these. Religion, it is urged, confesses that Nature is God’s 
ordinance, and as such it must be divine. But what is divine 
cannot be severed in our conceptions from God, and must be 
taken as being at least a portion of His being ; so that, without 
violence to the religious idea, Nature so far as it goes may be 
practically identified with God, and we may say that God is 
Nature and something besides, or, to employ our author’s own 
phrase, ‘God includes Nature, as the whole includes the part.’ 
To avoid the risk of misrepresenting his argument, we subjoin 
one of the passages to which we especially refer; and the 
reader will notice for himself the use made of the ambiguity in 
the word divine, which may either define the essential cha- 
racter, or merely designate the origin, of that to which it is 
applied :— 

‘Nature, according to all systems of Christian theology, is God's 
ordinance. Whether with science you stop short at Nature, or with 
Christianity believe in a God who is the author of Nature, in either 
case Nature is divine, for it is either God or the work of God. This 
whole domain is common to science and theology. When theology 
says, Let us give up the wisdom of man and listen to the voice of 
God, and when science says, Let us give up human authority and 
hollow & priori knowledge and let us listen to Nature, they are agreed 
to the whole extent of the narrower proposition, i.e., theology ought 
to admit all that science says, though science admits only a part of 
what theology says.’ 


As soon as the religious view has been so manipulated as to 
extort from it a sanction for the deification of Nature, its 
divergence from the scientific view as to subject-matter has 
been reduced within narrow limits. To remove it completely, 
all that is needed is to make out that science also practically 
deifies Nature. Of the two parts of the process of approxima- 
tion this is much the easier. For is it not the outcome of the 
scientific contemplation of the universe, that we are led to 
regard Nature with admiration and awe, as a Power outside 
and above us, a Power stupendous, infinite, eternal, on obedience 
to whose laws our safety and well-being depend? What is this 
but to deify Nature, and to render appropriate the — to 
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Nature of the very language which religion uses of the living 
God? Only look at Nature with the eyes of science, we are 
virtually told, and you cannot refuse to confess that man lives 
not by bread alone, but by every word that proceeds out of: the 
mouth of Nature; you cannot hesitate to say, In Nature we 
live and move and have our being; this Nature is our Nature 
for ever and ever, it will be our guide even unto death. If it 
be objected that the men of science do not speak of Nature as 
God, and utterly repudiate all kinds of theistic phraseology, 
our author has his answer ready, and it is well worthy of 
attention :-— 


‘When men whose minds are possessed with a thought like this, 
and whose lives are devoted to such a contemplation, say, “ As for 
God, we know nothing of Him; science knows nothing of Him ; it is 
a name belonging to an extinct system of philosophy ;” I think they 
are playing with words. By what name they call the object of their 
contemplation is in itself a matter of little importance. Whether 
they say God, or prefer to say Nature, the important thing is that 
their minds are filled with the sense of a Power to all appearance 
infinite and eternal, a Power to which their own being is inseparably 
connected, in the knowledge of whose ways alone is safety and well- 
being, in the contemplation of which they find a beatific vision. 
Well! this God is also the God of Christians.’ 


The Nature contemplated by science having been thus iden- 
tified with the God worshipped in religion, the remaining parts 
of the alleged parallelism between the two views are easily 
made good. The scientific view will have just as legitimate 
a right as the religious to be called theistic, and to be credited 
with a theology ; for, Nature being accepted as the equivalent 
for God, belief in Nature becomes theism, and every theory 
about the constitution and laws of Nature becomes in reality 
a theological system, a theory, or body of doctrine, about God. 
Nor is it allowed, as constituting an important divergence be- 
tween the two views, that the one does, and the other dves not, 
furnish room for those religious emotions which pour them- 
selves forth in worship and praise. Adoration, we are assured, 
has many other forms than the prostration of the soul before the 
unseen majesty of an extra-mundane God. The student of Nature 
is a worshipper, when he patiently interrogates it by observation 
and experiment, or is impressed {by its unity and vastness; the 
artist is a worshipper, when he is impelled to create by his 
enthusiasm for forms of beauty ; the poet is a worshipper, when 
the varying aspects of cloud and landscape kindle his song ; 
the moralist is a worshipper, when he is enamoured of the 
freedom and disinterestedness of virtue; the patriot and the 
, philanthropist 
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philanthropist are worshippers, when they sacrifice themselves 
for their country or for mankind. Admiration of every kind, 
and whatever its object, is counted for worship, provided only 
that it is genuine, habitual, and earnest. If we object, that we 
can worship a Person but not a thing, or that the gracious and 
sympathizing character, which makes the God of religion 
a suitable object of worship, is entirely wanting in Nature, the 
objection is overruled by the statement that ‘ Nature includes 
humanity, and therefore, so far from being pitiless, includes all 
the pity that belongs to the whole human family, and all the 
pity that they have accumulated and, as it were, capitalized, in 
institutions, political, social, and ecclesiastical, through count- 
less generations.’ 

In the scientific or atheistic view, then, of the universe, quite 
as legitimate a place is found for worship as in the religious 
view. Nor does the asserted parallelism reach its extreme limit 
even here. As supernatural religion, in the form of Chris- 
tianity, is the bond of a visible fellowship or Church, so also, 
we are assured, is the religion of which Nature is the God. 
The ‘ Natural Church,’ as it is styled, ‘is the atmosphere of 
thought, feeling, and belief, that surrounds the State: it is in 
fact its civilization made more or less tangible and visible.’ It 
may as yet be unconscious of itself, and therefore still waiting 
for definite organization ; but it is not ‘a mere utopia which 
may or may not sooner or later be realized. This Church exists 
already, a vast communion of all who are inspired by the 
culture and civilization of the age.’ 

How thoroughly in earnest our author is in his belief that the 
resemblance thus elaborated is a genuine one, and that the 
modern atheistic conception of the universe constitutes a real, 
practical religion, with the full equipment of a theology, 
a worship, and a church, may be seen in the following outspoken 
and striking passage :— 

‘If, on the one hand, the study of Nature be one part of the study 
of God, is it not true, on the other, that he who believes only in 
Nature is a theist, and has a theology? Men slide easily from the 
most momentous controversies into the most contemptible logomachies. 
If we will look at things, and not merely at words, we shall soon see 
that the scientific man has a theology and a God, a most impressive 
theology, a most awful and glorious God. I say that man believes 
in a God who feels himself in the presence of a Power which is not 
himself and is immeasurably above himself, a Power in the contem- 
plation of which he is absorbed, in the knowledge of which he finds 
safety and happiness. And such now is Nature to the scientific man. 
I do not now say that it is good or satisfactory to worship such a 
Gcd; but I say that no class of men since the world began have ever 
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more truly believed in a God, or more ardently, or with more con- 
viction, worshipped him. Comparing their religion in its fresh 
youth to the present confused forms of Christianity, I think a 
bystander would say that, though Christianity had in it something far 
higher and deeper and more ennobling, yet the average scientific man 
worships just at present a more awful, and as it were, a greater 
Deity than the average Christian.’ 


Such is the new ‘Natural Religion when viewed on its 
positive side, as compounded of certain elements of belief and 
sentiment; but additional light may be thrown upon it by 
noticing what it excludes. We have seen that it is inde- 
pendent of faith in God, and broadens out the meaning of the 
term theism to include what has hitherto been considered its 
direct and formal contrary; and the question at once presents 
itself, whether anything is left to which the word atheism can 
still be applied. Denial of God has clearly ceased to be the 
criterion by which the atheist may be discerned; is there any 
other criterion, or has the genus simply vanished and become 
undiscoverable? To answer this enquiry our author has 
devoted a chapter entitled ‘The abuse of the word Atheism,’ 
and there we find this attitude of mind defined as ‘a dis- 
belief in any regularity in the universe to which a man 
must conform himself under penalties.’ Atheism, then, ac- 
cording to the latest theory of religion, is not an explicit denial 
of God, but an implicit denial of cosmical law and order, 
the being practically without any theory of the physical uni- 
verse, the regarding the world as a chance-medley scene, in 
which all that can be done is to ‘live from hand to mouth 
without an object or a plan.’ It is, accordingly, variously 
described by our author as wilfulness, secularity, conven- 
tionalism, feebleness, the paralysis of the power of admiration. 
He unmasks an atheist in the Pharisee and the worldling of the 
Gospels, ‘the demure slaves of fashion and convention ;’ in the 
orthodox defender of the old régime against the Revolution; 
in the modern Philistine who has no ideals, but is ‘the abject 
slave of details, and worships a humiliated, dissected and abject 
deity, a mere Dagon, “fallen flat upon the grundsel-edge, and 
shaming his worshippers ;”’ in every one, in short, ‘to whom 
the universe has ceased to be a scene of law, and has become 
an infinite litter of detail, a rubbish-heap of confused par- 
ticulars, a mere worry and weariness to the imagination.’ 
Such is the only authentic and genuine article; and we are 
assured for our comfort that of the prevalence of this real 
atheism there is in the present age less danger than ever, since 
it is daily made more and more impossible by science itself. 
Now, 
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Now, were it not for the extreme gravity of the questions 
at issue, there would be a good deal to tickle one’s sense of 
humour in this new comedy of ‘Le théiste malgré lui.’ To 
find themselves paraded before the world as earnest theists and 
keen theologians must cause, we are bold to think, no incon- 
siderable surprise to the throng of the disciples of science, 
philosophy, and culture, who pride themselves on their agnostic 
indifference to every form of religious belief, eagerly ‘re- 
pudiate theology and all its works,’ and, if they do not abso- 
lutely deny God, at least contemptuously dismiss the problem 
of His existence to the list of insoluble enigmas. We can 
imagine all these mobbing their self-elected advocate to protest 
against the line of defence adopted on their behalf, and ex- 
claiming that it is really too bad to make them, of all people, 
masquerade in ecclesiastical frippery, and to present them to 
the astonished churches as fellow-believers and theologians, 
worthy even of being promoted to a foremost place amongst 
the champions of the religious life. And the comedy reaches 
its climax, when in the midst of the angry crowd we see him 
serenely waving off their remonstrances and disavowals, and 
addressing them in such terms as these: ‘Pardon me, gentle- 
men, for presuming to know you better than you know your- 
selves. With you this question is one of mere words and 
forms, with me of substance and reality. Your professions 
cannot deceive me; I read your hearts, and know what they 
fee] and confess. You declare that to you God, the soul, faith, 
immortality, are empty phrases, and that you acknowledge 
nothing outside Nature. Be it so. Yet you have your ideals, 
you are capable of admiration, science and culture are house- 
hold words with you, you recognize law and order in the 
sequences of natural phenomena. That, believe me, is quite 
sufficient to stamp you for men of religion and faith, and to 
vindicate for you the titles of theist and theologian. In spite, 
then, of your own impressions and protestations, take it on my 
assurance that you really believe in and worship God, and 
possess a noble theological creed; a creed which in the depth 
of your hearts you hold with a warmth and zeal above censure, 
unless it be for a fault common among your fellow-religionists 
of the churches, the fault of being sometimes rather too narrow 
and fanatical in your profession of it.’ 

But we must examine the matter seriously. Against this 
‘Natural Religion’ we have two complaints to urge; first, 
that it is not a natural religion ; and secondly, that it is not a 
religion at all. 

First, we say that it is not a natural religion, but the very 
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reverse. If the history of religion teaches anything, it is that it 
is natural to man to look above Nature to some mysterious 
Power beyond it, towards which his religious emotions may 
ascend,—some Being whom he can believe to be conscious of 
him and interested in him, and to whom, therefore, he may utter 
his aspirations and desires with a hope of obtaining sympathy 
and help. When we look within ourselves and listen to the 
voice of our own hearts, we find them confirming this lesson of 
history, by refusing to bestow reverence and worship where 
sympathy is out of the question, and no response is possible to 
their emotions of desire, faith, and trust. All real experience 
attests that nothing is more contrary to human nature, nothing 
more unnatural, than for the living, palpitating, aspiring soul to 
lavish its religious affections on that which it knows to be 
nothing better than lifeless matter and unconscious mechanism. 
There was indeed a time when Nature-worship was possible 
and even natural; but it was only when living, personal, 
unseen powers were supposed to animate the physical world, 
and to use its elements and forces as the vehicle of their own 
manifestation and action. But science, by sweeping away that 
ancient belief, and reducing the conception of Nature to that of 
a mechanical system governed by invariable laws, has extin- 
guished such worship, and rendered it henceforth impossible. 
As soon as Nature ceases to be credited with a conscious spirit, 
responsive to human desire, the worshipper is impelled by the 
very constitution of his being to turn away from it with disdain, 
to carry his prayers and longings elsewhere, and to direct them 
towards some new object which he believes able to hear his 
cry, and to be touched with his aspirations and wants. ‘Le roi 
est mort, vive le roi’—expresses the inevitable transfer of 
homage from the dead to the living. We do not, of course, 
mean that Nature, as expounded by science, ceases to be admir- 
able. Its immensity, its order, its manifold adaptations and 
relations, its magnificence and beauty, all appeal to the intel- 
lectual and esthetic faculties, in proportion to their develop- 
ment by culture, and are the sources of genuine wonder and 
delight. But it is not to the religious faculty that Nature 
appeals, until it comes to be regarded as more than a mere 
physical system, and is understood to be the symbol and veil of 
a Power greater than itself, whose handiwork or habitation it is, 
and with whose mysterious presence it is instinct; and hence, 
in the absence of such a faith, and so long as Nature is viewed 
with no other eyes than those of science or of taste, it is not 
possible that the contemplation of it should produce that up- 
lifting of the spirit, that attitude of reverence, that outpouring 
of 
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of desire and reposing of confidence, which religion claims for 
the object of real worship. If then, by a stretch of language, 
the sentiment inspired by mere Nature is allowed to be styled 
a religion, we must maintain that, so far from deserving the 
title of ‘ Natural Religion,’ it is of all religions the least natural 
to mankind, the least akin to their mental constitution, or in 
unison with the voice of their hearts. 

But we further deny it the title to be called a religion at all. 
This denial, indeed, is implicitly contained in the assertion 
that human nature repudiates such a religion, as being incom- 
patible with the requirements of its spiritual constitution ; for 
among mankind that alone can be justly called a religion, 
which can find a temple for itself in the hearts of men. But 
the futility of this so-called religion of Nature will be more 
clearly exposed, if we endeavour to realize mentally the effect 
produced by making a clean sweep of the supernatural, and 
leaving us simply face to face with the physical universe, our- 
selves being an inseparable portion of it. What, in the name 
of reason we ask, will then remain for us to bow down to and 
adore? We cannot worship the blaze of incandescent hydrogen 
in the sun, or the store of electrical energy in the earth, or the 
molecular forces of matter, or the plastic influences which 
mould the forms of animal and vegetable life. Neither is it 
possible for us to betake ourselves seriously to the deification of 
each other. We are, indeed, told by our author that ‘ Natural 
Religion is simply the worship of whatever in the known 
universe appears worthy of worship.’ But when we want to 
know what is left worthy of worship, after the whole idea of the 
Divine has been exploded, and the throne of the universe has 
been declared vacant, we are put off with the sorriest of evasions. 
‘Feelings of admiration and devotion, it is explained, ‘are of 
various degrees, and are excited by various objects. Such 
feelings may be called by the general name of worship, and we 
may be said, without offence, to regard an official as worshipful, 
to worship a wife, to worship heroes.’ Thus, while the pro- 
found instinct within our souls to adore the Supreme Being on 
whom we depend is eagerly waiting for direction, ready to cast 
down all that we are and have at the feet of the unseen Lord, 
we are bidden to rank it with the feeling entertained by the 
world towards its extraordinary men, by the lover towards his 
mistress, by the constable and beadle towards the occupants of 
the bench and the civic chair! Surely this is to throw into 
the shade even the Comtists with their phantasmal étre supréme. 
The Humanity which they worship is at least abstracted from 
the universe, idealized, and pictured by the imagination as a 
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living, conscious organism, endowed with divine attributes, the 
majestic parent and friend of us all. In such a Being as that, 
mere phantom though it be, it is far more conceivable that a 
religion should find its centre and sustenance, than in the bare 
deconsecrated Nature which our author offers us as the substi- 
tute for God. As a matter of fact, the men of science, philo- 
sophy, and culture, do not worship a mindless universe, nor is 
there any conceivable reason why they should. So far from 
recognizing Nature to be something immeasurably above them- 
selves, and therefore legitimately entitled to their religious 
veneration, they know themselves by virtue of their intellectual 
prerogatives to be at its apex, and all the rest to lie beneath 
their level. ‘To them applies in the highest degree what Pascal 
finely said of man in general :—‘ Man is the feeblest reed in 
nature, but he is a thinking reed. A vapour, a drop of water, 
is sufficient to destroy him. But though the whole universe 
should arm itself to crush him, he would still be nobler than 
his destroyer, for he would know that he was dying, while the 
universe would know nothing of its triumph over him.’ How 
is it possible that the analysts and interpreters of unintelli- 
gent and unconscious Nature should fall down and worship the 
dumb lifeless mechanism which grinds on blindly around 
them, and which would, if they heedlessly let its iron wheels 
entangle them, crush them out of existence without compunc- 
tion or even knowledge of its act? They cannot enter into 
moral relationship with it, for they are themselves part of it, 
and their own being is inseparably connected with it. They 
cannot hold personal fellowship with it, for it is impersonal. 
They cannot really love it, because it has no capacity for 
returning their love. They cannot prostrate themselves in 
adoration before it, because all of it except themselves lies below 
their own level. They cannot cling to it with hope and trust, 
because it has nothing for them but what they take from its 
unconscious bosom, or extract from its senseless material by 
their own audacity and skill. Without personal relation and 
spiritual fellowship, without sympathy, without reverence, with- 
out confiding self-surrender or animating hope, what more can 
this pretended Religion of Nature be, than a barren and empty 
phrase ? 

It is true that the prophet of this novel sort of ‘ Natural 
Religion’ devotes half of his volume to the attempt to justify 
it by its works. He is quite sensible of our right to press him 
for a distinct answer to the question, what his system is strong 
and substantial enough to do; and accordingly he labours to 
exhibit it at work in the various departments of human activity. 


But 
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But here we cannot help thinking that he lamentably fails. Of 
course it is easy to point out the shortcomings of those who, 
while professing themselves believers in the supernatural, hold 
their religion with an otiose assent, and have only the faith 
that is without works; against these it costs little to launch 
forth satirical taunts and eloquent denunciations. Nor is it 
difficult, on the other hand, to declaim about the sincerity, the 
healthy and manly vigour, the frank victorious ardour, the 
honest determination to secure real enjoyment of the best kind, 
which characterize many of ‘the new generation of scientists’ 
and enthusiasts of culture, who have shaken off the fetters of the 
reigning religion, and discarded belief in everything except 
Nature. But the bare contrast, vividly as our author sketches 
it, proves nothing to his purpose ; and indeed to reverse the 
parts in it requires very little ingenuity. Many a time has the 
picture been drawn so as to throw all the lights on the side of 
Christian faith, and all the shadows on the side of unbelief. 
What, among the ranks of those who deny the supernatural, it 
has been confidently asked over and over again, can be shown 
comparable to the heroism, the philanthropy, the self-devotion, 
the triumph over the world, which have glorified the martyrs, 
the missionaries, the saints, who lived by faith in the unseen? 
What fruits have ages of unbelief borne which can stand un- 
shamed beside the rich produce of ages of faith? We need far 
more than the exhibition of a contrast between the barrenness 
of the nominal believer and the fruitfulness of the earnest 
materialist, to convince us that an atheistic conception of Nature 
is adequate to discharge the functions of a genuine religion in 
elevating and directing human life. We want appreciable 
evidence that it is this view of Nature, and nothing else, that 
has really inspired and nourished the virtues which are said to 
go along with it; and such evidence we maintain that our 
author has not produced. Nor do we see any possible way of 
producing it. Surely no one ever derived sincerity and manli- 
ness, and an enthusiasm for the ‘ higher life,’ from handling the 
implements in an observatory, a laboratory, or a studio, or from 
haunting the museums of science and the galleries of art! 
Whatever virtues are practised by the worker in his labours to 
disentangle the complexities and unfold the order and beauty of 
Nature, these he must have brought with him to his chosen 
task, and have either possessed already in his own mental con- 
stitution, or obtained by inspiration from a source above Nature. 
There is nothing in Nature, when emptied of the supernatural, 
to form them. It cannot even hold up the ideal to be aimed at ; 
for, severed from God, and reduced to a merely physical system 
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of blind and senseless mechanism, Nature knows nothing of a 
‘ higher life.’ 

In the selection of illustrations to show how his religion of 
Nature works in practice, our author seems to us to be peculiarly 
unfortunate. He takes us back, in the first place, to the Bible, 
of all books in the world, and makes the astonishing assertion, 
‘that of this religion the Bible is the text-book as no other book 
is or can be. Something of the same kind had been already 
advanced, in regard to specified parts of the sacred Scrip- 
tures, in the following curious passage :— 


‘ At any rate, it is evident that the theology of the book of Job, of 
many of the Psalms, eg. the 104th, of many passages in the pro- 
phets, of many discourses of Christ, of many passages in the Epistles, 
would remain unaffected if Supernaturalism were entirely abandoned.’ 


Now as to any ordinary eyes the Bible from beginning to 
end is ablaze with the glory of the personal living God, our 
Creator, Ruler, Father, and Judge, to see in it the text-book of 
a system of ideas which substitutes for Him impersonal, un- 
conscious Nature, seems to betray a mental vision of an ex- 
tremely eccentric kind. That this really is our author’s in- 
firmity, and that his way of reading the Bible is peculiarly his 
own, other evidences are not wanting. Thus in one place he 
assures us that ‘the grand topic of the Bible’ is ‘the all-im- 
portant subject of the history of civilization’:—in another, that 
without in any way breaking with the Christian tradition, or 
discarding the Christian documents as obsolete, we may ‘arrive 
at a Christianity which is independent of supernaturalism ’:—in 
another, that ‘the worship of humanity is as truly the revival 
of specific New Testament Christianity, as the scientific view of 
the universe is the revival of the austere Jewish theism’:—in 
another, that ‘both the Old Testament and the New lose that 
appearance of obsoleteness which ecclesiastical formalism has 
given them, and stand out as true sacred books and classics of 
mankind, so soon as in the former Nature is written for God, 
and in the latter Humanity for Christ.’ We can only say about 
such statements as these that they fill us with amazement. 
Seriously to examine them would be useless. When the 
Jehovah whom the Hebrews felt to be a living righteous King 
and Judge, dwelling in their very midst, and the holy loving 
Father, whom Christ revealed to childlike souls, are gravely 
maintained to be merely old-fashioned equivalents for the Nature 
which modern science analyses and expounds, we feel that 
argument ceases to be practicable, just as completely as it does 
when the validity of the ordinary rules of logic is denied. 

After 
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After this appeal to the Bible we are referred to Goethe and 
Wordsworth, the one as the high-priest, the other as the saint, 
of the new religion of Nature. Now of the former it may be 
accepted as true, that at heart he was more Pagan than Christian, 
and warmly asserted the religiousness of a broad and generous 
culture, as in the well-known lines, quoted by our author, 
which may be thus rendered :— 


‘Who science and art possesses 
Has also religion ! 
Who neither of these possesses 
Let him have religion!’ 


But so far was he from crudely substituting Nature for God, as 
the new religion does, that the very essence of his conception of 
the universe was the idea that Nature is not itself God, but is 
the mode and means of God’s manifestation of Himself, which 
is a different matter altogether. The more obstinately he 
refused to accept any other revelation of the Divine, the more 
earnestly, if with much of pantheistic vagueness, did he cling 
to this, in passionate recoil from materialistic atheism, and 
worship, not bare Nature, but God in Nature. This, indeed, 
our author frankly admits when he says, ‘God in Nature was 
the chief object of his worship,’ and again, ‘ Goethe thought of 
God mainly as the creative Artist.’ To call, then, the German 
apostle of culture into court as a witness to prove that the new 
religion, which acknowledges nothing besides Nature, ‘may 
be a living influence, and that its fruits may be rich and 
vigorous, is radically to misrepresent his intellectual position, 
and to overlook the fundamental divergence between the doctrine 
that Nature is all and there is nothing besides, and the doctrine 
that Nature is the symbol or vesture of God, and the organ 
of His self-manifestation. 

Still less pertinent or fair is it to invoke Wordsworth in 
attestation of the religious efficiency of an atheistical view of 
the universe. Surely it betrays a singular lack of humour to 
call such a witness to support such a thesis! Distil atheism 
from Wordsworth! Yes, when clay can be precipitated from 
the rainbow, frost congealed from the sunshine, or matter ex- 
tracted by logical analysis from thought. Master of style as 
our author is, the attempt only lands him in self-contradiction. 
In vain he ascribes to the poet ‘a warm and perfectly healthy 
Paganism.’ In vain he depicts him as the ‘glorious eremite,’ 
worshipping apart ‘the goodly universe to which he was. wedded 
in love and holy passion.’ He cannot dismiss him without 
confessing that, not of Nature, but of ‘the God in Nature’ he 
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was ‘the Symeon Stylites;’ he cannot suppress the facts, that 
‘his worship of the God in Nature was blended with Chris- 
tian ideas,’ and that the doctrine of a future life was indeed to 
him, in his own words, ‘the head and mighty paramount of 
truths.’ Yet this is the canonized saint of the new religion, 
whose virtues are invoked to show us what noble fruits can be 
borne by a creed, of which the first and only article is, There is 
no God but Nature. 

We are convinced, then, that this so-called ‘ Natural Religion’ 
will not bear scrutiny. Only by a flagrant abuse of words can 
it be entitled a religion at all, and most certainly it is not the 
religion which is natural to mankind. To consume time and 
thought in establishing it is to ‘spend money for that which is 
not bread, and labour for that which satisfieth not.’ It mocks 
man with high-sounding phrases and inflated promises, which 
collapse like bubbles the moment he grasps them to prove their 
worth. It leaves him exactly what and where, according to its 
own hypothesis, it found him, a petty transient compound of 
physical atoms, without nobility, permanence, or hope. And, 
strange as the statement may seem, that appears to be the esti- 
mate of it to which its vigorous exponent and champion is 
finally brought, after all his brave words and confident asser- 
tions. With the last few pages of his evangel a reaction sets in, 
and a change comes over the spirit of his dream. Misgivings 
of the most serious kind evidently invade his heart, and he 
makes confession of them with a frankness as pathetic as it is 
admirable. ‘ Vanity of vanities, —he seems to sigh over the 
religion he has been elaborating with such pains and ingenuity, 
—‘all is vanity!’ Indeed, to ‘cleanse the stuffed bosom of 
that perilous stuff’ with which he has been treating his readers, 
there could scarcely be a more effectual purge than is to be 
found in the utterances of his final mood, when he sets before 
us ‘ the conclusion of the whole matter.’ They are like a dirge 
over the shapeless wreck into which he sees his fantastic build- 
ing crumble away, when he is in the very act of putting to it 
the finishing touch, and bringing forth the headstone thereof 
with shoutings ; or, to change the metaphor, they are like an 
epitaph over the grave of some luckless infant, which after so 
many labour-pangs has beheld the light, only to draw one feeble 
breath, and vanish into the darkness. Let the reader observe 
how touchingly significant the following passage is of failure 
and despondency :— 


‘ The more our thoughts widen and deepen, as the universe grows 
upon us and we become accustomed to boundless space and time, the 
more petrifying is the contrast of our own insignificance, the more 
‘ contemptible 
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contemptible become the pettiness, shortness, fragility, of the indi- 
vidual life. A moral paralysis creeps upon us. For a while we 
comfort ourselves with the notion of self-sacrifice; we say, What 
matter if I pass, let me think of others! But the other has become 
contemptible no less than the self; all human griefs alike seem little 
worth assuaging, human happiness too paltry at the best to be worth 
increasing. The whole moral world is reduced to a point; the 
spiritual city, “the goal of all the saints,” dwindles to the “least of 
little stars;” good and evil, right and wrong, become infinitesimal, 
ephemeral matters, while eternity and infinity remain attributes of 
that only which is outside the realm of morality. Life becomes more 
intolerable the more we know and discover, so long as everything 
widens and deepens except our own duration, and that remains as 
pitiful as ever. The affections die away in a world where everything 
great and enduring is cold; they die of their own conscious feeble- 
ness and bootlessness. Supernatural Religion met this want by 
connecting Love and Righteousness with eternity. If it is shaken 
how shall its place be supplied? And what would Natural Religion 
avail then?’ 


Having been led by a sense of duty to be so outspoken and 
unsparing in our condemnation of the thesis maintained in the 
volume under review, we feel it the more incumbent on us, 
before we bring our remarks to an end, to acknowledge both the 
literary merits of the work and its indirect value to thoughtful 
readers. The style is singularly fresh and forcible, and invests 
it with the same kind of fascination as that which has given to 
the author’s earlier book—we allude, of course, to his famous 
‘Ecce Homo’—in spite of many defects, such a strong and 
lasting hold on the public mind. And when we speak of its 
value, we mean more than the service negatively rendered by it 
to the cause of truth, in showing by its signal failure the im- 
practicability of manufacturing a religion out of man’s temporal 
relations to the physical universe. Whatever can be done to 
attain that result must be confessed to have been done here; 
and where the author of ‘Ecce Homo’ has so manifestly mis- 
carried, we cannot imagine that any one else will succeed. 
This of itself gives importance to the work, though of a kind 
which certainly was never intended. But, besides this, the 
volume appears to us to possess a positive utility in the sug- 
gestiveness of various though subsidiary parts of the argu- 
ment, in its trenchant strokes of sarcasm, and in the rude 
shocks that it every now and then administers to the con- 
ventionalism arid self-complacency in which most of us are 
too apt to repose. The author has a keen eye and a sharp 
pen, and no one can accuse him of lacking the courage of his 
opinions. Standing outside all parties in the religious ace 
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of our times, and disavowing the wish ‘to promote either ortho- 
doxy or heterodoxy,’ he writes with all the independence and 
dash of a free lance, heedless whose plumes he ruffles and 
whose shield he tilts at; and the result is a healthy rousing, 
a letting in, so to speak, of fresh light and air, a showing of us 
up to ourselves in new aspects, and challenging us to look to our 
defences and weapons. Even when he lashes us unfairly, and 
caricatures what he endeavours to discredit, he forces us to think 
and to examine ourselves; which is an excellent discipline to 
keep us from stagnating in lazy self-satisfaction, and being left 
behind by the advancing knowledge and thought of the age. 
A few of the more quotable specimens of his graphic satire will 
be sufficient to illustrate this aspect of the volume, and we 
extract first a passage about modern science, the sarcasm in 
which is probably due to the author’s candour rather than to 
his intention :— 


‘Science turns her smoked eye-glass upon God, deliberately 
diminishing the glory of what she looks at, that she may distin- 
guish better. Here, too, she sees mechanism where will, purpose, 
and love had been supposed before; she drops the name God, and 
takes up the less awful name of Nature instead.’ 


In denouncing party-spirit, and ridiculing the misconceptions 
and confusions into which it betrays the victims who are pos- 
sessed by it, he is more at home, and writes with a manifest 
delight in dealing his strokes. One instance may be given, 
from his discussion of the ‘apparent opposition to theology of 
the two mightiest forces of the present age, that is, the Revolu- 
tion and Science.’ Having asserted that this antagonism has 
no ground in the nature of things, but is due to the want of 
candour and the inveterate habit of misrepresentation fostered 
by party-spirit, he goes on :— 

‘ Party-spirit will be adroit enough to make it out that Science 
and Revolution are as soul and body on the one side, as theology and 
conservatism are on the other; that people who believe in miracles 
must necessarily side with capital against labour, and that large 
standing armies follow logically from a belief in benevolent design.’ 


Our next extract may be commended to the notice of those 
who are disposed to confound erudition with genuine knowledge. 
Besides the actual universe, says our author, the knowledge of 
which is real knowledge, there is a would-be reflection of the 
universe, that is, a multitude of traditional unscientific opinions 
about the universe, which may be studied as if it were the actual 
universe itself. Against deception by this unreal substitute he 
warns us in the following satirical portraiture :— 


‘ This 
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‘This spurious universe is almost as great as the genuine one, 
There are many profoundly learned men whose thoughts are solely 
occupied with it, and have no concern whatever with reality. The 
simplest peasant who, from living much in the open air, has found for 
himself, unconsciously, some rules to guide him in divining the 
weather, knows something about the real universe; but an inde- 
fatigable student who has stored a prodigious memory with what the 
schoolmen have thought, what the philosophers have thought, what 
the Fathers have thought, may yet have no real knowledge; he may 
have been busy only with the reflected universe. . . . Those who 
confound commentatorship with philosophy, and mistake erudition for 
science, may be said to study, but not to study the universe.’ 


Onesidedness, in whatever branch of culture it occurs, natu- 
rally comes in for shrewd hits, and our next illustration is taken 
from a sketch of the worshipper of art for its own sake, to whom 
beauty is the one thing admirable. Having described him as 
cherishing a secret grudge against morality, and finding the 
prudery of virtue the great hindrance to our rivalling the arts 
of ancient Greece, our author proceeds :— 


‘He does not in any sense admit the current platitudes, and he 
would rather on his deathbed have it to reflect that he had painted a 
really good picture, or written a really good poem, than that he had 
done his duty under great temptations and at great sacrifices. He 
had rather leave the world enriched and embellished, than do some 
dismal deed of virtue which perhaps, like the majority of really vir- 
tuous deeds, would not even prove a good subject for a poem or a 
novel.’ ; 


A companion piece to this is given in the sketch of the scien- 
tific investigator, whose life is based on the principle, that to 
advance man’s knowledge of the laws of Nature, even by a single 
step, is infinitely better than to live the most virtuous life, or 
die the most self-sacrificing death. If virtuous men, exclaims 
such an one, would only curb the restlessness of their heroism 
or active philanthropy, and learn to sit still in a room, and do 
nothing but think, observe, and write! Of what a waste of time 
and power they are guilty in their struggles and aspirations! 
What charlatanry, what philosophic incapacity they exhibit, in 
allowing their judgment to incline to one side, rather than the 
other, of moral and social questions! 

‘ And thus he enters upon a life to which the platitudes current 
about virtue have no application. He has little time for any tasks 
into which morality could possibly enter. Instead of “ conduct” 
making up, as we have been told, four-fifths or five-sixths of life, to 
such a person it makes a most inconsiderable fraction of life... .Such 
a life may be almost entirely out of relation alike to virtue and to 
vice. Instead of that painful conflict with temptation which 
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moralists describe, there may be an almost unbroken peace arising 
from the absence of temptation ; instead of the gradual formation of 
virtuous habits, there may be the gradual disuse of all habits 
except the habit of thought and study; there may be perpetual self- 
absorption without what is commonly called selfishness, total disregard 
of other people, together with an unceasing labour for the human 
race: a life, in short, like that of the vestal, “the world forgetting, 
by the world forgot,” yet without any love or heavenly communion.’ 


But, after all, it is so-called Philistinism which is our author's 
favourite target, whether it shows itself as ‘cant in religion, 
dilettantism in art, shams in society, or party common-places 
in politics. The age abounds, he complains, in literary 
charlatanry, which accepts the maxim, that the greatest author, 
or at any rate the greatest poet, is he who writes what the 
greatest number of people like to read, and takes for its watch- 
word, The greatest pleasure of the greatest number. ‘All 
seems lively and busy in the literary world while “ Waverley 
Novels” and “ Childe Harolds” take the public by storm, while 
we remark with admiration that this author’s characters are 
as familiar to every one as his own personal friends, and that 
author’s sayings become proverbs in the general mouth.’ Of 
English life, secularity in the form of a ‘heavy materialism’ 
seems to him to be the peculiar vice. 


‘We have been aware only of an energetic industrialism. We 
have been proud of our national “self-help,” of our industry and 
solvency, and have taken as but the due reward of these virtues our 
good fortune in politics and colonisation. We have even framed 
for ourselves a sort of Deuteronomic religion which is a great 
comfort to us; it teaches that because we are honest and peaceable 
and industrious, therefore our Jehovah gives us wealth in abundance, 
and our exports and imports swell and our debt diminishes and our 
emigrants people half the globe. The creed is too primitive!’ 


In the prevalent aims of parents for their children another 
illustration is found of the canker ofa Philistinism, which has 
no ideals, no sense of culture, and never seeks to rise above the 
level of a stagnant, inert, mechanical conventionalism. 


‘ What do they wish their children to aim at? What pursuits do 
they desire for them? Except that when they grow up they are to 
make or have a livelihood, and take a satisfactory position in society, 
and in the meanwhile that it would be hard for them not to enjoy 
themselves heartily, most parents would be puzzled to say what they 
wish for their children. And, whatever they wish, they wish s0 
languidly that they entrust the realization of it almost entirely to 
strangers, being themselves, so they say—and indeed the Philistine 
or irreligious person always is—much engaged. The parent, from 
sheer 
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sheer embarrassment and want of an ideal, has in a manner abdicated, 
and it has become necessary to set apart a special class for the 
cultivation of parental feelings and duties. The modern school- 
master should change his name, for he has become a kind of standing 
or professional parent.’ 


These portrait-sketches, and others that might be quoted, 
are inspired by the spirit of caricature, and are grossly ex- 
aggerated ; but we willingly admit that they are suggestive 
as well as entertaining, and that, while they impart bright- 
ness to the volume, they also give occasion for salutary reflec- 
tion to its readers. Yet we cannot bring our task to a close 
without confessing that it has been, on the whole, a sad one. 
There is no concealing the fact that the book is terribly 
disappointing. For sixteen years we have been waiting for 
the fulfilment of the promise held out in ‘Ecce Homo,’ that 
‘Christ, as the creator of modern theology and religion, will 
make the subject of another volume,’ and at last we are put 
off with a farrago of science and culture, a pseudo-religion, 
from which Christ and God have been ejected to make room 
for Humanity and Nature. Instead of the bread we hoped for, 
a stone has been thrown to us; instead of a fish we have beer 
mocked with a serpent. The inference, we fear, is inevitable, 
that the author’s own faith has meanwhile receded. True, he 
disclaims a personal interest in the new religion, and avows 
himself unable to be satisfied with it; but to have propounded 
it seems to us to argue a despair of anything better surviving the 
conflict of Christianity with modern speculation ; and despair in 
such a case is within a measurable distance of disbelief. Faith, 
whatever be our modern confusions and negations, can con- 
fidently anticipate the ultimate triumph of the doctrine of Christ, 
and say, ‘ Magna est veritas et prevalebit ; but the converse is 
also true, that to doubt of the triumph is also to doubt of the 
truth of the doctrine. 
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Art. VI.—1. Report of Spencer Walpole, Esq., Inspector of 
Fisheries to the Home Office, on the destruction of Fish at 
Billingsgate, in consequence of the alleged inadequate accommo- 
dation at Billingsgate Market. Ordered by House of Commons 
to be printed 20th July, 1881. 

2. Report to the Common Council from the Fish Supply Committee 
appointed by the Corporation of the City of London. 3\1st 
October, 1881. 

3. Minutes of Evidence taken before Special Committees of the 
Lords and Commons upon the ‘ London Riverside Fish Market 
Bill” Session of 1882. 


EARLY thirty years have passed since the publication 
in our pages of an article which produced no ordinary 
impression at the time of its appearance. In that article, 
having for its subject ‘The Commissariat of London,’ we 
asked our readers to imagine that the principal meal of the day 
was proceeding in a well-to-do metropolitan home, and we 
endeavoured to trace to their sources the various edibles consecu- 
tively put upon the table: the fish to its ocean-bed ; the flocks 
and herds to their downs and pastures; the wild animal to 
its lair; the game to its covert; the fruit to its orchard ; the 
bread to its parent cornfield; in order to point out how they 
are fattened, netted, trapped, captured, bagged, gathered, har- 
vested, and conveyed to their ultimate destination, ‘the great 
red lane of London humanity.’ 

It was natural under these circumstances that we should 
begin with fish. Although we devoted no more than’ nine 
pages to chronicling the operations then carried on in ‘ Mr. 
Bunning’s new market at Billingsgate,’ it could hardly have 
escaped the notice of an intelligent reader, that ‘the harvest 
of the sea, being, as Mr. Spencer Walpole and Professor 
Huxley assure us, ‘practically inexhaustible,’ could not be 
thoroughly described, or indeed, be more than glanced at 
within so brief a compass. We told our readers what fish 
were ordinarily brought to Billingsgate at that time; but of 
the fish which, were it not for the limited area and inacces- 
sibility of London’s only market, might be brought there, we 
said nothing. The total supply of fish sent annually to 
Billingsgate about the year 1853, as given in Mr. Horace 
Mayhew’s ‘London Labour and the London Poor,’ seemed to 
us so enormous, that we submitted the table to an undeniable 
authority, who assured us that it was no over-statement. What 
would he now have said, if told that the volume of fish sent to 
Billingsgate 
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Billingsgate was nearly three times larger in 1880 than in 
1853; that within the last six years it has increased from 
95,000 to 130,000 tons per annum ; and that this latter figure 
means a supply of 400 tons of fish for every working day, 
being, according to Mr. Edward Birkbeck, M.P., equivalent to 
a drove of 1000 fat oxen entering London upon every one of 
313 days in each current year ? 

Surprising. as the statement may appear to many, it is 
nevertheless beyond a peradventure that of the cheaper and 
coarser kinds of fish which would enter directly into the 
consumption of the poorer classes, an absolutely illimitable 
supply might be poured into the Metropolis by river, if a 
suitable market, open at all hours, and accessible at all states 
of the tide, were available to receive it. Before showing what 
sort of fish-market it is absolutely necessary that London should 
have, we propose to reveal what, at this moment, Billingsgate 
is. The materials for describing it lie close at hand. They 
may be gathered in abundance from Mr. Spencer Walpole’s 
Report to the Home Office ; from that of the Fish Committee 
appointed by the Corporation of the City of London, to which 
Billingsgate belongs; and, passim, from the evidence given 
before the two Special Committees of the Lords and Commons, 
which sat last Session, to consider the ‘ London Riverside Fish 
Market Bill.’ Better, however, than any description, would be 
the practical experience gained by a Londoner who had sufficient 
energy and curiosity to pay Billingsgate a visit between the 
hours of five and nine upon a Friday morning—the best day in 
the week for seeing it to advantage. There is an Eastern saying, 
to the effect that the distance between the ear and the eye is 
very small, but the difference between hearing and seeing very 
great. Reading is but another form of hearing, and to those 
who care to understand what the Billingsgate monopoly means, 
we would recommend a visit to the famous market upon the first 
morning of a week-day that may suit their convenience. 

Billingsgate Market—(concerning the antiquity of which there 
is a difference of opinion between those who hold, with Mr. 
Walter Thornbury, that it owes its origin to Belin, a king of 
the native Britons, who flourished four hundred years B.C., 
and others who maintain with Stow, that a man called Billing, 
or Beling, owned a wharf upon the same spot, presumably in 
Queen Elizabeth’s reign)—is now, and has been the property of 
the City of London for so long a time, that it is not easy to 
calculate the amount of revenue already brought in by it. It 
has a frontage to the river of 200 feet, and a superficial area of 
40,000 square feet, which area affords sites to seventeen shops, 
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and to two large public-houses, although, since the ‘ Riverside 
Fish Market Bill’ came before Parliament, the site of one of 
these public-houses has been voluntarily thrown into the market. 

The interior of this Metropolitan emporium of fish, being 
obviously far too narrow for the business transacted there, is 
divided into spaces or ‘ forms’ placed in such close contiguity to 
each other, that the customers purchasing at one form interfere 
with those who would fain approach its neighbour. The price 
charged for the forms is excessively high, being at the rate of 
9d. a square foot per week for each. Billingsgate is situated 
above that portion of the river, called ‘the Upper Pool,’ which 
carries more floating traffic than any other reach of water 
approaching it in size upon the face of the globe, so that 
the dangers of navigation to which cutters and steamers ap- 

roaching the market by night are exposed exceed description. 
The width of the portion of the river, opposite to Billingsgate, 
left open for navigation, does not exceed 200 feet. In front of 
the market on the waterside, there is a large floating pontoon, 
but the steamers are not allowed to come alongside it in order 
to unload, being compelled to lie off at a distance of nearly 100 
feet from the market-quay, and to land their fish along planks 
thrown out from the steamer to a barge, and from this barge 
to the floating-pontoon. Every pound of fish brought by 
steamer, and landed from the river at Billingsgate, is carried 
along these planks upon men’s heads. Only two roads—one 
from, and one to the steamers—are permitted to exist, and as 
the men have no choice but to follow each other, it is evidently 
impossible to land a large quantity of fish before the market 
closes at nine in the morning. The result is, that fresh fish is 
often thrown away, because it will not keep until five o’clock upon 
the following morning. This being the plight to which fish- 
carrying steamers are reduced, the trials and difficulties awaiting 
sailing cutters entitle them to still greater commiseration. 
Being sharp-bottomed vessels, they have to lie out in the 
stream, and to land their fish, at considerable expense, in 
barges. There were once some piles in the river to which the 
cutters could make fast, but the market authorities drew them. 
It ought, in addition, to be mentioned, that the work of landing 
fish along the planks which we have just described is danger- 
ous to the men engaged in it, and all the more so, because 
during half the year it is done in the dark. Accidents happen 
frequently, and occasionally there is a loss of life. The un- 
necessary expense entailed in this manner upon those who 
consign fish to Billingsgate may be inferred from the fact which 
came out in evidence, that the largest firm in the trade had, in 
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1880, to pay 4312/. 9s. 4d., and in 1881, 48547. 8s. 7d. for 
landing their cargoes—an outlay which, had it been possible 
for their steamers to moor at the market-quay, would have 
been entirely avoided, and which, of course, came ultimately 
out of the pockets of consumers. 

The approach to Billingsgate market from the land side is 
along Lower Thames Street, a thoroughfare which is from 
twenty-eight to thirty feet wide, and along which not more than 
two vans can pass abreast. It follows, therefore, that only two 
streams of traffic can flow along it at the same time, and thus, 
if a van is being unpacked at the market one of the two streams 
is temporarily blocked. If an accident of the most trivial kind 
should occur, the whole of the traffic is brought to a standstill. 
Six vans, and no more than six, can unload side by side at the 
same time. The market opens at 5 o'clock A.M., before which 
hour no fish is allowed to be sold. As there are no vacant 
spaces or ‘lay byes’ for carts, for costermongers’ barrows, and 
for vans, the streets adjoining the market are completely blocked 
as the hour of 5 a.M. approaches. The scene is of a nature to 
fill the mind of the spectator who witnesses it for the first time 
with wonder that, in the largest and most civilized capital upon 
the face of the globe, such a disgraceful anachronism should 
have been tolerated for so long atime. Every lane and street 
leading to Lower Thames Street is choked with costermongers’ 
barrows and with fishmongers’ carts, which extend as far as 
Cannon Street Arch, King William Street, Monument Yard, 
Eastcheap, and Tower Hill. The market, as we have already 
said, closes at 9 A.M. When the clock strikes nine the police 
interfere and clear all the closely-packed vehicles, sometimes 
amounting to nearly four thousand in number, out of the City, 
in order to make way for the ordinary day traffic of the streets, 

The market being open for four hours only, it follows, as a 
matter of course, that there are many customers who cannot 
complete their purchases before their barrows and vehicles are 
driven away. The nearest points to which they can retire are 
Tower Hill, Tooley Street, or some other convenient spot out- 
side the City bounds, where they wait until the fish is brought 
to them upon the heads of porters who charge heavy fees, and 
waste, into the bargain, no small amount of precious time. 

So far as costermongers and fishmongers are concerned, the 
Billingsgate trade ceases at 9 A.M. After that hour, the reign 
of the middle-man or ‘bummaree’ commences. It is of little 
moment to enquire how old this word may be, or whether, as 
suggested by Mr. Walter Thornbury, it is of Dutch origin, but 
at least it is certain that ‘bummarees’ were known to Robert 
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Burns’s friend, the Antiquarian and Wag, Captain Grose. We 
find in Jonathan Bee’s sNasheon Balatronicum’ or ‘ Slang Dic- 
tionary,’ published in 1823, that ‘ bummaree’ is defined as ‘ the 
man who at Billingsgate takes the place of the salesman, and 
generally after 8 o’clock A.M. buys the last lot. Derived partly 
from mare, ‘the sea,’ ‘to which most of them have been addicted,’ 
Writing in 1853, Mr. Mayhew says, ‘The market opens at 
4 A.M., but for the first two hours it is attended solely by the 
regular fishmongers, and by “bummarees.” As soon as these 
are gone, the costers’ sale begins. Many of the costers who 
deal usually in vegetables buy a little fish, especially if it is 
cheap, on the Friday, which is the Fast Day of the Irish ; not 
to mention that the wives of mechanics run short of money at 
the end of the week, and are compelled to eke out their dinners 
with fish.’ Since Mr. Mayhew wrote these words, there has 
been a slight change in the conduct of the market. At present 
the ‘bummaree’ is the first to reach and the last to leave the 
market. He is still of great use, but not so necessary as in 
1853. At that time fish were sold in large lots, which the 
‘ bummaree,’ as a member of the Billingsgate ring, bought, and, 
having broken them up into smaller lots, sold to little buyers. 
Now, however, the large factors sell by auction, offering only 
one package or box—containing at most 1 cwt. of fish—at 
atime. This lot fetches from 1s. up to 7/., according to the 
description and quality of fish contained in it. Thus the fish- 
monger and coster have a fair chance of bidding against what 
is called ‘the trade,’ but it is the bummaree’s province to sort 
and divide the contents of each box into fish of different sizes 
for the convenience of the retailer. After 9 A.M. the auctioneers 
are obliged either to sell or to throw away the fish still left on 
hand, and the ‘ bummarees,’ acting in concert, have it in their 
power to fix the price at which it is knocked down. The result 
is that many lots are sold ‘for a song,’ and that occasionally 
large quantities are thrown away, which, if retail fishmongers 
and costermongers could make their way to the market at any 
hour of the day, would infallibly be sold at fair prices, instead 
of being sacrificed or wasted as is now the case. 

In his interesting evidence before the Lords Committee, 
Mr. Spencer Walpole defined the position and occupation of 
the ‘ bummaree’ as follows :— 


‘ The ordinary course of business is for the wholesale salesman to 
sell fish to the retailer. But in Billingsgate the “bummaree” steps 
in between the two men. He buys the fish after market hours from 
the wholesale salesman, and takes the chance of selling it in the 
course of the day, at a profit, to the retailers. Therefore, as I — 
stan 
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stand the matter, he occupies very much the same position as the 
man who used to be called the “forestaller” or “regrater” in the 
Corn Market at the beginning of the century.’ 


Far be it from us to rail against the ‘ bummaree.’ As matters 
now stand, he fulfils very useful functions, but it cannot be 
denied that his very existence is due to the deficiency and 
inadequacy of the market in which he conducts his operations. 
When a new wholesale and retail emporium has been established 
upon the river-side, we trust that the ‘ bummaree’ may emulate 
the example of that sagacious guard to the Edinburgh Mail 
who got himself converted into a stoker, and thus found a new 
vocation to engage his attention. At present the ‘ bummaree’ 
stands between the costermongers, who represent the poor of 
London, and the fish for which they are clamouring. Billings- 
gate has bred and nurtured him, and with the Billingsgate 
monopoly it is to be hoped that he too will be improved off the 
face of the earth. 

Two efforts, according to Mr. Walpole, have been made to 
divert the fish trade of the metropolis from Billingsgate. In 
the first place a market was established at Hungerford Stairs. 
Being too far up the river, and too remote from the East-end, it 
had but a brief span of existence. When we mention that a 
line drawn north and south across the centre of London Bridge 
leaves a population of about one million six hundred thousand 
souls who live below the bridge, and about two million four 
hundred thousand souls who live above it, it will be seen at a 
glance that Hungerford Stairs are not easily accessible to coster- 
mongers engaged in supplying the dense masses of poor people 
who dwell at the East-end. The second attempt to supplement 
Billingsgate was due to the generosity of Lady Burdett Coutts, 
who caused a superb building to be constructed in East London, 
and gave it the name of the Columbia Fish Market. It had a 
still shorter lease of life than its predecessor at Hungerford, the 
consequence being that the ancient tyrant flourished with greater 
vigour than ever. As time advanced, the inconveniences of 
Billingsgate, always considerable, were enhanced by the in- 
creasing magnitude of the trade, and by the altered conditions 
under which it was conducted. The railway soon began to 
supersede the river, and fish, instead of coming to London by 
water, found its road there in fast trains. It was bad enough 
for smacks, cutters, and steamers to thread their tortuous way 
to the Metropolitan Fish Market along a river which is always 
choked with traffic, and through the mazes and intricacies of 
the ‘ Upper Pool.’ Yet, while the market could be reached 
somehow or other by water, it had become almost —- 
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able by land, and it was by land that two-thirds of the fish 
supply of London now came to Billingsgate. 

The following table of the quantity of fish delivered at 
Billingsgate Market, or its immediate vicinity, between the 
years 1875» and 1880, will show the proportions of railway- 
borne to water-borne fish, and we shall have something to 
say presently as to the comparative cost of the two modes of 
carriage :— 





| | 
| 1875. | 1876. | 1877. | 1878. | 1879. | 1880. 





Tons. | ‘Tons. Tons. | Tons. | Tons. | Tons. 
Delivered by Railway | 71,367 | 73,919 | 82,771 | 94,566 | 92,474 87,884 
Landed at Wharves .. 1,473 1,259 | 1,598 | 4,903 | 4,338 | 5,487 


Water-Carriage ret 22,109 | 24,247 | 22,799 | 27,300 | 30,080 | 37,258 


landed at the Market 


107,168 126,769 126,892 180,629 





Total .. .. | 94,019 60,425 | 





How bad the land approaches to Billingsgate have always 
been we have already shown; but their badness was of com- 
paratively slight importance, so long as the bulk of the fish was 
brought thither by water. When, however, it became necessary 
to deal each year with some ninety thousand tons of railway- 
borne fish, and to deliver them at Billingsgate through choked 
streets and narrow lanes which would disgrace a town of fifty 
thousand inhabitants, the difficulties were so augmented, that 
fish vans sometimes took eight hours to get from the Great 
Eastern or Great Northern Railway Terminus to the market 
where they had to unload. Each succeeding year the block 
increased, and, moreover, it was still further aggravated by the 
development of the trade in dried and fresh fruits. ‘The fruit 
salesmen,’ says Mr. Walpole, ‘like the fish-salesmen, naturally 
congregated at the river-side. The fruit arriving in the docks 
was landed and carried through Thames Street to Pudding 
Lane, where most of the fruit salesmen took premises; and the 
unfortunate street, which was already too small for the fish 
trade alone, was required to accommodate the fruit trade also.’ 

It must not be supposed that the City Fathers were blind to 
the growing inconveniences of their solitary fish market. With- 
out going back further than twenty years, we may notice that, 
in 1862, Mr. Horace Jones, the City Architect, suggested the 
only practicable scheme for making Billingsgate more accessible 
by land that has yet been laid before the Common Council. 
At an estimated cost of 88,000/., he proposed to construct a new 
street from the corner of Eastcheap and Fish Street Hill to 
Thames 
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Thames Street. The Common Council approved, but allowed 
the proposition to lie on the table; and when, twelve years 
later, the Improvement Committee of the City of London 
sought to give effect to the City Architect’s plan, it was found 
that in the interval between 1862 and 1874 the estimated cost 
had risen from 88,0002. to 525,000/. 

Time went on, and matters at Billingsgate proceeded from 
bad to worse. At length, in 1878, Colonel Fraser, the Chief 
Commissioner of City Police, reported to the Court of Common 
Council that, in the phrase so much dreaded by Lord Melbourne, 
‘something must be done.’ Colonel Fraser protested emphati- 
cally that ‘the commerce had far outgrown the capacity of the 
streets for carrying it’; adding that ‘an overgrown business is 
carried on in thoroughfares or rather in lanes not wide enough 
to admit more than two lines of traffic,’ the consequence being 
‘that the stoppage of one vehicle for any purpose brings the 
rest to a standstill.’ The only effect produced by his energetic 
remonstrance was that Monument Yard was paved as a street, 
so that many of the fruit vans and some of the fish vans were 
able to find standing room there. . 

Nothing else of a material nature was done or attempted with a 
view to improving the approaches, until, in 1881, the Corporation 
of the City of London resorted, not for the first time, to the evasive 
measure which is invariably adopted by the House of Commons 
when in perplexity. They appointed a Committee to enquire 
into the Fish Supply question, and about six months later the 
Home Secretary instructed Mr. Spencer Walpole to report upon the 
handling and distribution of fish at Billingsgate. Both reports 
are now before us, and between them there is substantially no 
difference, although Mr. Walpole’s is the abler and more searching 
ofthe two. Both agree in stating that Billingsgate is far too small 
and too difficult of approach by land to fulfil the duties imposed 
upon it as the sole wholesale and retail market for supplying 
fish to a population of from five to six millions, resident within 
seven miles of the Royal Exchange—that is to say, upon an 
area which embraces about 150 square miles of ground. 

A few brief extracts from each of these important documents 
will be of service in elucidating the bearings of the question. 
From the Report of the Corporation’s Fish Supply Committee 
let us select the following passage :— 


‘We now come to the question which directly affects the Corpora- 
tion as the Market Authority, viz., the sufficiency or otherwise of the 
present accommodation of Billingsgate Market, and of the approaches 
thereto, to meet the requirements of the present day; and when, as 
regards the approaches, we plainly record our opinion of their 
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absolute insufficiency, we make no new admission, but simply endorse 
the oft arrived at conclusion of this Court. The prior question, however, 
as to the market accommodation is on a different footing. On three 
separate occasions within little more than a generation, the market 
has been enlarged or entirely reconstructed, and therefore in this 
direction the Corporation has given practical proof of its desire to 
keep pace with the requirements of the Metropolitan Fish Supply; 
and yet, incredible as it may appear, not only the weight of evidence 
in this inquiry, but the prior action of the Court and a pending 
reference to the Markets Committee alike go to prove that even now 
additional market accommodation is absolutely necessary.’ 


So far from it ‘appearing incredible’ to us that additional 
market accommodation should be necessary, it would indeed be 
strange if a bit of land about twice the size of the site upon 
which Exeter Hall stands sufficed for the purposes to which it 
is now put, even if the land approaches to it were as ample and 
unobstructed as those which lead to Albert Hall or Kensington 
Gardens. Reverting, however, to the Report, we desire to call 
special attention to the following words :— 

‘ We now approach, not without diffidence, the crucial point of our 
duty, viz., the course of action which we deem it wise and right to 
recommend to the Court. The whole of the information gathered 
together has received our closest attention, and we have the satis- 
faction of reporting that we have unanimously, though, as regards 
some members not without altering a previous impression, arrived at 
the conclusion, that one wholesale market is calculated to meet the 
requirements of the trade, and the interests of the public. We are 
also of opinion that such market should be at the waterside. And as 
a general principle we are further of opinion that there should be 
ample and sufficient approaches from all parts of the Metropolis to 
the site of any wholesale Fish market. We beg further to state that, 
although in our judgment the Fish market ought to be at the water- 
side, yet, should the Court be of opinion that an inland market for 
the reception and sale of railway-borne fish is also required, we in 
that event suggest either of the two sites—one in Farringdon Road, 
to the north of Charterhouse Street, and the other the site of the 
present Farringdon Market, as appropriate for the purpose. Of the 
market itself, we are of opinion that it should be one based upon the 
same system as that at present in existence in Paris, viz., a wholesale, 
a semi-wholesale, and a retail market, all under one roof. We recom- 
mend that no restriction whatever should be made as to hours of 
business, but that the market should be free and open at all 
reasonable hours calculated to facilitate the reception, sale and dis- 
tribution of fish. Finally, we are of opinion that, taken in connec- 
tion with our earlier remarks as to destruction of spawn, and the 
taking of immature fish, and also the present rates charged for railway 
carriage, the following have amongst other causes contributed to the 
unsatisfactory state of the fish supply, viz. :— “ 

‘1, The 
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*1. The small size of the market at Billingsgate. 

‘2. The utterly inadequate approaches thereto. 

‘3. The arrangement at present existing for its management. 
We have spoken frankly, and we fully realise that our recommenda- 
tions involve important and costly changes, which, however, are called 
for by the present conditions of things.’ 


Before proceeding to show how utterly incompatible the 
recommendations of the Corporation’s Fish Committee are with 
the further existence of the Billingsgate monopoly, it seems 
desirable to repudiate without further delay any agreement with 
the allegations of this Report as to ‘the destruction of spawn 
and small fish, and the taking of immature fish.’ With this 
end in view, we cannot do better than quote the words spoken 
at a meeting of the Society of Arts, upon the 10th of May last, 
by Professor Huxley, who is, perhaps, the highest authority in 
England upon such matters. In reply to a not very wise speech 
complaining that the fish supply of London was falling off, 
and the retail price of the article increasing, and attributing 
the mischief to the wholesale system of trawling now in vogue, 
‘which destroys millions of small fish, and ruins no end of 
spawn, Professor Huxley rose and said that: 


‘He experienced much the same sensation as Rip Van Winkle 
must have felt when he awoke after his long sleep; for the speech 
he had just heard was identical in spirit, and almost in words, with a 
great multitude of speeches which came before him about twenty 
years ago, when he had the honour of being a Royal Commissioner 
to enquire into the condition of our sea fisheries. That Commission 
arose in this way. Mr. Milner Gibson, who was President of the 
Board of Trade, sent for him one day, and told him that a Member 
for a Northern County meant to move for a Commission of Enquiry 
into the destruction of the Fisheries on the East Coast by trawling, 
and asked him what he thought about it. He ventured to say that 
he thought it was all nonsense, and that Mr. Milner Gibson had 
better refuse the Commission. He did so, but the Member beat him 
in the House of Commons, and he sent for him (Mr. Huxley) next 
day, and told him he must serve on the Commission. He served on 
it for two years, during which time a larger body of evidence came 
before him than had come under the eyes of most people. The 
complaints then made of trawlers were precisely those they had just 
heard : that the damage done by line fishermen was destroying a great 
source of the supply of men to the Navy; that it was destroying the 
breeding of fish in the North Sea, more especially cod, whiting, and 
haddock ; and, not only so, but it was rapidly destroying that upon 
which the trawlers themselves subsisted. It came out in evidence, 
first and foremost, that the fishing population supplied no appreciable 
contingent to Her Majesty’s Navy. It came out, in the second place, 
that the charge made against trawlers, that they would destroy the 
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spawn of the fish ordinarily caught by the long lines, had no founda- 
tion; for, although it might appear strange for him to say so, yet he 
believed there was no body of men more absolutely ignorant of every- 
thing relating to fish, except the catching of them, than fishermen. 
The first complaint which came before them was that trawlers were 
bringing up an enormous quantity of spawn every day in their 
trawls; but, upon enquiry it turned out that what was supposed to 
be spawn, was nothing but gelatinous inhabitants of the sea, which 
had just about as much to do with fish as cocks and hens had to do 
with Jumbo. With regard to the charge made against trawlers, of 
destroying spawn, he might mention that such fish as haddock and cod 
did not lay eggs at the bottom of the sea ; their eggs floated at the top, 
so that it was impossible that the trawlers should destroy the spawn. 
Since that time there was abundant evidence to prove that, while 
trawlers had gone on steadily increasing, there had been no diminu- 
tion in the number of cod, haddock, and whiting caught. Lastly, as 
to the supposed injury that the trawlers were doing themselves, there 
was no question that up to the present moment the amount of capital 
invested in trawling vessels had steadily increased, and he could not 
understand shrewd and clear-headed people like the last speaker 
putting their money into a business if it did not pay expenses. He 
could not describe the audacity of the statements made at that time 
with respect to trawl fishing. Witnesses came before the Commission 
and stated that trawled fish were unfit for human food, that they were 
poisonous ; and one man summed up all the demerits and atrocities of 
trawl fish by saying that they were “ mashiated,” though what he 
meant by the remark it is impossible to say. Beyond all doubt, if 
anything were done to stop trawl fishing on the enormous scale on 
which it was now carried out in this country, it would no longer bea 
case of complaining of the price of fish, but ninety-nine out of one 
hundred would not be able to buy any fish, except herrings and the 
like, which were caught in the open sea by nets. He could not give 
the figures now, but he recollected it being stated some time ago, that 
800 trawlers hailed from the Port of London, and therefore, it was 
preposterous to talk of interfering with their fishery. No answer had 
been put forward to the arguments adduced in the report to which he 
had referred, namely, the constant increase of capital put into the 
trawling business, and the constant increase in the tonnage of the 
vessels employed; and to such patent facts as these, that a town like 
Brixham was absolutely built out of trawled fish, and the trawlers 
who caught the fish had trawled over a comparatively small area 
close to Brixham for the last seventy or eighty years, but the fishing 
was going on now as well as ever.’ 


In these words Professor Huxley was but echoing the opinions 
of his former colleague, Mr. Spencer Walpole, whose views 
we shall presently have occasion to quote. Before doing s0, 
however, we invite our readers to observe, that the recommenda- 
tions of the Corporation’s Committce require Billingsgate, * 
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the sole Fish market of the Metropolis, to possess properties 
which are absolutely impossible and unattainable under the 
circumstances. In the first place, its land approaches could 
never be made sufficient without spending a sum of money 
which would stagger even the City Fathers, and throw their 
yearly Budget into inextricable confusion. Secondly, the 
approach by river through the Upper Pool will always present 
insurmountable difficulties. ‘Thirdly, the area of the market is 
far too small, and cannot be increased unless the Custom House 
be given up to the City, which the Government has no thought 
of doing. So hopeless, indeed, did the retention of Billingsgate 
as the sole Metropolitan Fish Market appear to be in the eyes 
of the Civic Committee, that they were induced to turn their 
attention to other river-side sites, and specially to one near 
Blackfriars Bridge, the estimated outlay upon which would 
have entailed an expenditure of from 900,000/. to 1,200,000/.— 
not to mention that the conservators of the river would be 
certain to forbid its selection, on the ground of the encroach- 
ment it would make on the water-way. Lastly, the Committee 
avow their opinion, that neither the enlargement of the area of 
Billingsgate nor the establishment of additional markets at 
Farringdon Road or elsewhere ‘would supersede the necessity 
for providing better approaches for facilitating the traffic in that 
locality.’ A more damaging denunciation of Billingsgate than 
is supplied by the Report of the Corporation’s own Committee, 
it would indeed be utterly impossible to conceive. 

Mr. Walpole is equally explicit to the same effect. His 
Report says :— 


‘Fishing in the North Sea, the great source of the London fish 
supply, is carried on in two ways: (1) By boats working in fleets on 
the Dogger Bank, on the Silver Pits, on the German Coast, and on 
other favourable fishing grounds; and @) by boats working grounds 
usually nearer home, either singly or with only one or two companions. 
When the boats work singly and near home, they are rarely away 
for more than 24 or 48 hours; when they work in fleets they are 
away for weeks or even months at a time. In the former case, the 
boats returning to port to unload the fish sell them on the fish 
quay ; the fish are then packed by the buyers, and sent to London by 
train. They are more or less exposed to the sun on the boat; they 
are exposed on the fish quay; they are then packed, in ice it is true, 
in a truck which has perhaps been standing in the sun for some 
hours; they are brought up in a railway van to town, and then 
carried in a van through the streets of London. But when the fish 
are caught by boats working in fleets, fast steamers attend the fleet to 
carry the fish back to London. They are removed almost as soon as 
they are caught to the hold of the steamer, covered with ice, and 
never unpacked till the steamer reaches Billingsgate. ‘It 
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‘It does not require much reflection to conclude that fish dealt 
with in this way are more likely to reach London in good order than 
those which are removed from the boat to the quay, from the quay to 
the railway van, from the railway to the street, and from the street 
to the market. In fact, I believe I am right in saying that no fish 
coming by water would be condemned if it were not for two reasons : 
(1) It occasionally happens that the fleet has moved its position before 
the steamers arrive, and the steamers in consequence fail to find it. 
(2) It also occasionally happens that the catch is so large that the 
steamers are unable to store the whole of it in their holds, and are 
forced to carry some portion of it on deck. 

‘It is obvious then that, except from accidental circumstances, 
there is and there need be no loss among the fish which reach London 
by water. Water carriage is cheaper than land carriage. A box of 
fish carried direct by water to Billingsgate costs 2s. 1d. for carriage. 
The same box carried by land costs 3s. 94d., viz., 1s. Td. its carriage 
to Grimsby, and 2s. 24d. its carriage to London. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that, as the cost by water is less, and as the fish arrive in 
better condition, the London salesmen should prefer water-borne fish, 
and should look for the solution of every difficulty by a further 
development of the water traffic.’ 


Mr. Walpole proceeds to give his reasons for thinking that, 
despite its superior cheapness, water-carriage will never entirely 
supersede the land-carriage of fish. He states that, with a view 
to discouraging the land-carriage of fish, some of the merchants 
who came before him as witnesses went so far as to propose 
that single boat fishing should be prohibited by Government, 
and the men forced to fish in fleets. This suggestion seemed 
in Mr. Walpole’s eyes to be impracticable. Fishermen are 
influenced by the same motives as other men. They naturally 
object to a system of fishing which keeps them away from their 
families for weeks at a time, and prefer to it a system which 
enables them to return home once in every twenty-four hours, 
even though the result may be that their fish cost a little more 
for carriage to London, and arrive there in rather worse order. 
Is it possible, asks Mr. Walpole, to provide that railway-borne 
fish shall reach London so that a very small proportion shall be 
in a condition to necessitate condemnation? The witnesses 
who appeared before him at Billingsgate were of opinion that, 
if inspectors were appointed at the various ports to prevent the 
sending forward of fish which was already bad, this highly 
desirable consummation might be attained. But where are 
these inspectors to reside? If at the principal ports, the fisher- 
men would certainly resort to other ports where there are no 
inspectors. If, however, inspectors were established at every 
port and village where boats can land, the expense would be 
out 
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out of »'l proportion to the end aimed at. Nor could it be 
expecte.. hat the Government would consent to bear the charge 
of a duty which would primarily be of advantage to‘ the metro- 
polis alone. It would be still more hopeless to ‘ask local 
authorities to incur expense for a purpose diametrically opposed 
to the trade of their neighbourhood. The only possible course 
seems to be to condemn in London the fish which are bad when 
they reach Billingsgate, and to trust to the effects of this 
condemnation to prevent salesmen from wasting money by 
sending other bad fish to London. 


‘If this conclusion be correct,’ adds Mr. Walpole, ‘then the state, 
not of Billingsgate, but of the approaches to Billingsgate, must, in my 
judgment, be held responsible for some portion of the loss which arises 
from the necessary destruction of condemned fish. I have already 
endeavoured to describe what those approaches are. The vans arriving 
from the railway station, the carts of the retail dealers arriving to buy, 
make them almost impassable, and the system on which the traffic is, 
perhaps unavoidably, conducted, makes the confusion almost hopeless. 
On general grounds it would apparently be desirable that the vans 
which reach the market first should be unpacked first, and should 
then proceed as empties to their destination. But, in practice, this 
is never uniformly done. The vans which arrive first may contain 
fish for which there is no particular demand, while the vans which 
are perhaps in the rear of the line may contain other fish for which 
there is a great demand. The vans, therefore, instead of being 
unpacked, are forced to move on, and thread their way through the 
crowded thoroughfares of London till they are able to obtain a fresh 
place in the line. One van, whose case was exceptionally unfortunate, 
returned in this way, not merely time after time, but day after day 
for eleven days. The fish which it contained was of course ulti 
mately condemned. 

‘How, then, is the difficulty to be obviated which at present 
exists? I believe it to be impossible to obviate it till the approaches 
to Billingsgate are reconstructed, or the market is itself removed. 
A market does not deserve the name which does not afford (1) ac- 
commodation for buyers and sellers; (2) standing room, and, where 
perishable articles are concerned, standing room under covered ways, 
for the vans which are being unpacked ; and (3) easy access. Billings- 
gate fulfils the first of these conditions. It wholly fails to fulfil the 
second and third of them. A market without approaches is, in fact, 
as inconvenient as a house of many storeys without a staircase. It 
is said that the amateur architect is apt to forget the staircase 
when he builds the house. I should very much regret to call the 
Corporation of London an amateur architect ; but it has undoubtedly 
committed the mistake of reconstructing the market and of forgetting 
the approaches.’ 


We have said enough to show that Billingsgate is past 
praying 
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praying for; nor can much sympathy be expected from the 
public with the efforts made last Session by a portion of the 
Common Council to save its life by defeating the ‘ London 
Riverside Fish Market Bill’ before the Special Committee of 
the House of Lords. Thanks to the refusal of Lord Salisbury 
and of the Duke of Richmond to sustain the two mischievous 
clauses imported into the Bill by the Lords’ Committee, and 
thanks also to the energetic speech of Lord Shaftesbury, these 
clauses were withdrawn, and there is at length a fair chance 
that London will shortly have a riverside fish market, worthy 
of the largest and hungriest city in the world. 

It remains for us to enquire what are the attributes and pro- 
perties that a Metropolitan fish emporium should possess, and 
to see how far they are supplied by the site at Shadwell, where 
it is understood that the new market, authorized by the two 
Houses of Parliament, is about to be established. What these 
essentials are, was clearly laid down by the Fish Committee 
of the Common Council when they arrived at the following 
conclusions :— 

1. That one wholesale market is calculated to meet the 
requirements of the trade, and the interests of the public. 

2. That such a market should be at the water side. 

3. That there should be ample and sufficient approaches 
from all parts of the Metropolis to the site of any wholesale 
fish market. 

To these three very obvious conclusions a fourth might have 
been added—to the effect, that the market should be established 
at a point where the river is sufficiently wide for the sailing 
vessels and steamers moored at the market quay to be out of 
the way of the stream of floating traffic which passes ceaselessly 
to and fro along that crowded highway of nations. 

That the site at Shadwell conforms to these conditions is 
evident from the following arguments which were deemed 
irrefutable by the Special Committees of the Lords and 
Commons when brought before them last Session. 

1, The London Riverside Fish Market Bill authorizes its 
promoters to take about eight acres of land in the parish of 
St. Paul, Shadwell, four acres of which they bind themselves 
to appropriate for the new fish market and its approaches. 

2. The site, like that of Billingsgate, is on the north side of 
the river, to which it has a frontage of 600 as against that pos- 
sessed by Billingsgate of 200 feet. It lies nearly two miles 
below London Bridge, at a point where the Thames is 1100 feet 
wide, and being situated on the edge of a bay out of the influ- 
ence of the tide, and 500 feet clear of the ordinary traffic of the 
stream, 
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stream, it enables vessels approaching it to avoid the difficult 
and dangerous navigation of the ‘Upper Pool,’ which is no 
ordinary advantage, when we remember that the fish craft for 
the most part arrive in the dark. 

3. The shore can be levelled so as to admit vessels of thirteen 
feet draught alongside the wharf at half tide. Vessels will lie 
next the wharf, and unload direct into the market, thus 
avoiding the expense, delay, and danger, of the present system 
of discharging. ‘There is a boat ferry at either end of the site, 
and a steam ferry is about to be reopened at a short distance to 
the west. This steam ferry can make from seven to ten trips 
in an hour, and can take from seventy to ninety costermongers’ 
barrows at a time. 

4. As regards the access to the market by land, the streets 
and roads leading to the selected site at Shadwell are wide, 
unencumbered by ordinary traffic, and of easy gradients. Out 
of the eight acres acquired, the market proper will occupy 
75,000 square feet, or one acre and three-quarters, and the 
rest of the property will be laid out in ample approaches and 
in ‘lay byes’ for carts and barrows, and also in the erection of 
the necessary shops, warehouses, and buildings, connected with 
the market. 

5. On the three land sides of the market there will be a broad 
street, so that four-and-twenty vans can lie side by side and 
unload simultaneously. Not a single fishmonger’s cart or 
costermonger’s barrow will be more than 150 yards away from 
the centre of the market, so that the porterage will be reduced 
to a minimum and no time will be wasted. The market will 
be open all day, and accessible from a very early hour in the 
morning until late at night to ships approaching it by water, 
and to customers approaching it by land. The maximum tolls 
fixed by the Bill are very much lower than those charged at 
Billingsgate. 

It will thus be seen that the Shadwell site fulfils all the con- 
ditions required by the Reports of the Corporation Committee 
and of Mr. Walpole, who, having examined the spot, gave evi- 
dence in its favour before the House of Commons’ Committee. 
It should also be mentioned that no steps were taken by the 
promoters of this Bill to get permission from Parliament to 
make a new fish market at Shadwell until the Corporation of 
London and the Metropolitan Board of Works had been re- 
peatedly urged, but in vain, to take the matter up. The want 
of additional market accommodation being admitted on all 
hands, what, it may be asked, are the Corporation of London 
doing to supply it? With the exception of attempting to con- 
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vert the fruit market at Farringdon into a fish market, nothing 
has been or will be done; and it is admitted on all hands that 
an inland market of this kind will do little towards cheapenin 
and making more abundant the coarser kinds of fish, which 
do not come to London by costly railway carriage, but can 
only be brought by river. 

These details can hardly be deemed uninteresting, when we 
remember the stake at issue and the degree to which they affect 
it. There is, and has long been, a popular impression that 
many of our sea-fisheries are less fecund than of yore, and that 
the ocean is growing more and more to deserve the epithet of 
‘barren,’ which Homer was so fond of applying to it. How 
far this is from being the case, let the following passage from 
Mr. Walpole’s speech, delivered before the Society of Arts upon 
the 10th of last May, suffice to attest :— 


‘You are all acquainted, he said, ‘with the North Sea. You 
know that it is a comparatively small sea. It is fished by Mnglish, 
Scotch, Norwegian, Swedish, Danish, German, Dutch, Belgiau, and 
French fishermen, and I think I could prove to you (only it is 
unnecessary to go into statistics) that the fish which these fishermen 
are drawing from the North Sea is worth at least twenty-five millions 
of pounds every year. That sum, if I may translate the figures 
again into an intelligible language, is more than equal to the whole 
interest of the national debt of this country. This evening I am 
not concerned with the fisheries of Europe, but with the fish supply 
of London, and what I wish to point out to you, and what is very 
imperfectly understood, is the proportion of fish consumed in 
London which is drawn from the North Sea. I have tried to 
analyse the return as far as I am able to do so, and I find that, out 
of the 130,000 tons of fish which were received in London in 1880, 
in round numbers 100,000 tons came from the North Sea; that is to 
say, that out of every four fish which we eat in London, three came 
from the North Sea. Now, if this is the case, it is really essential to 
the subject for us to consider, however shortly, what is happening in 
the North Sea, because I know there is a prevalent impression that 
the North Sea itself, and the seas of this kingdom generally, are 
being over fished, and that they are, in consequence, in danger of 
approaching exhaustion. Iam bound to say that you will hear this 
allegation supported on good authority in Billingsgate, and that you 
may also hear it in many fishing villages on the coasts of England. 
Now I will give you my reasons for thinking that the North 
Sea, and the seas of this country generally, are not in danger of 
exhaustion. In the first place, the prophecy of approaching exhaus- 
tion is not a new one. It has influenced the legislature for cen- 
turies, and it may be found in our literature since the days of the 
Tudors. I, for one, think that, when you find a series of pre- 


dictions which have uniformly proved false, you may pretty mer 
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afford to disregard the same predictions when they are made in 
our own time. You can hardly enter into a drawing room— 
you certainly cannot go into any company interested in fisheries 
—without hearing complaints of the scarcity of soles; and I do 
not deny that soles were exceptionally scarce last year. But I 
recollect that I was told myself at Scarborough, forty-five years 
ago, in the year in which the Queen came to the throne, that a 
fisherman landed at Scarborough with a pair cf soles, which he placed 
on the pier and said, “there are the two last soles in the North 
Sea.” I do not deny that scarcity may occur again, as it undoubtedly 
occurred last year. But I regard such scarcities as temporary accidents, 
and not as any permanent failure cf the great source of fish supply.’ 


Mr. Walpole then reminded his hearers that, like all other 
animals, man included, fish have a tendency to reproduce their 
numbers in greater ratio than their food is generated, and 
consequently the natural waste, which is always going on in the 
sea, is far more exhausting than any effect that multitudes of 
fishermen can produce upon the fish. In the same way, a warm 
or a cold summer has an enormous influence upon the abundance 
or upon the scarcity of animal and vegetable life. Some years, 
for instance, we talk of a plague of flies, of caterpillars, or of 
gnats. The same thing goes on in the sea, and the minute 
forms of life, upon which the fish feed, are affected by the warmth 
or cold of particular years. When there is a defective pro- 
duction of these forms of alimentary life, the fish are obliged to 
scatter in search of food, and are not collected together so as to 
be easily caught by the net or trawl. In conclusion, Mr. Wal- 
pole pointed out that, although man is singularly deficient in 
statistics bearing upon fish, it is possible to reason in some 
measure from the particular to the universal by examining the 
details of the herring fishing, with which we are more or less 
acquainted. 


‘We know, he continued, ‘ that the Scotch fishermen on an average 
take 1000 million herrings a year. We know also that the Nor- 
wegian fishermen take from the North Sea another 1000 million 
herrings per annum; while I am‘sure that other fishermen who work 
the North Sea take at least another 1000 millions. Therefore we 
may assume that the fishermen of Europe draw 3000 millions of 
herrings annually from the North Sea. I think it beyond doubt 
that the predacious fish and birds kill as many herrings annually as 
fishermen do, and therefore man and other enemies draw 6000 
millions of herrings a ycar from the North Sea. Now I do not 
suppose that any one with the least acquaintance with the subject 
would say that all these enemies of the herring catch one in every 
hundred ; but to put myself beyond all possibility of error, I will 
assume they catch one in every two. Then at the end of the a 
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the account must be—6000 millions of herrings taken, and 6000 
millions left. Assuming that of those left half are females, it is 
obvious that to maintain the stock these females must produce two 
herrings apiece, to make 12,000 millions next year. But a female 
herring does not lay two eggs—she lays from 20,000 to 30,000. 
Assuming that she lays 10,000 eggs, it is obvious that Nature 
intends, out of every 5000 she lays, that 4999 should die. If it 
were not so, the whole sea would be full of herrings.’ 


The conclusion at which Mr. Walpole arrived is that ‘the 
North Sea is practically inexhaustible.’ These are encouraging 
words, and they are borne out by the evidence of Mr. Robert 
Hewett, who is the managing director of ‘Hewett and Co.,’ a 
limited Company which owns eight steamers and sixty fishing- 
smacks of its own, and has, in addition, nearly one hundred 
other fishing-smacks under mortgage, and about thirty more 
associated with it. Mr. Hewett deposed that, since 1864, the 
Company which he manages— 


‘Have brought much more wet trawl fish to Billingsgate than any 
other firm or company; that the fleet under his control consists of 
183 smacks; that the fleet fish during the night, and in the morning 
put their catch, which is packed in boxes containing about ninety 
pounds of fish each, on board the steamers which wait upon them; 
that the boxes when taken on board the steamers are immediately put 
into the hold and buried in ice, and are thus brought direct to 
Billingsgate ; that on arriving at Billingsgate the fish, on the opening 
of the market at five a.m., is taken out of the hold, carried ashore, and 
sold box by box; that the amount realised by Hewett and Co. for wet 
trawl fish sold at Billingsgate during the last seven years amounts 
collectively to 1,210,409/.; that in the trade wet trawl fish is divided 
into two classes—Prime and Offal; that Prime consists of turbots, 
brill, soles, John Dorey, and red mullet, and Offal of plaice, haddock, 
cod, skate, roker, whiting, sturgeon, hake, dabs, thornback, and gur- 
nard ; that a very large proportion of the Offal brought to market 
by Hewett and Co. could not have been sent by rail, as it would 
not have fetched the rate charged for carriage; that if there was 
no water carriage for fish to market, nothing but the Prime and the 
best of the Offal would be sent to London at all.’ 


The evidence of Mr. Hewett is deserving of special attention, 
because it is to him and to his father that Billingsgate is 
indebted for many valuable suggestions and improvements in 
the conduct of its trade. His father was the first to bring fish 
by water from the fleet in the North Sea direct to Billingsgate, 
and for this purpose he caused a line of fast-sailing carrier 
cutters to be built in 1843. Up to that time, and for many 
years previously, it was the custom to land considerable quan- 
tities of fish at Yarmouth, which were sent up to London ey 
rail, 
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rail, while other lots were brought by river to Gravesend and 
despatched thence to Billingsgate by hatch-boat. From 1843 
to 1864 the swift sailing cutters worked with great success, but 
in the latter year they were ‘run off the road,’ not by the 
railways, but by steam-carriers, which were then started. 
‘The first ten sailing-carriers were built and put on by the 
elder Hewett in 1843 and 1844—the first six steamers by 
the younger Hewett in 1864 and 1865.’ There are now not 
less than twenty-one steam-carriers running to London, They 
belong to several companies, each of them distinct from the 
others, and they work in connection with five large fleets in the 
North Sea. Nor ought we to omit mentioning, that the bulk of 
the fish came to Billingsgate packed in baskets until 1856, 
when boxes were for the first time tried by Hewett & Co. 
Four years later baskets had entirely died out, and in 1860 all 
trawl fish came to market, as they do now, in boxes containing 
from ninety to a hundred pounds apiece. 

Enough has been said to show what weight attaches to 
Mr. Robert Hewett’s testimony, when he affirms, ‘as the result 
of many years’ experience, that double the quantity of fish now 
sold in London could readily be disposed of, if there were but 
proper accommodation at the river-side to receive it.’ It is 
well known, he adds, by all who deal extensively in the coarser 
kinds of fish that, however large the supply, the demand more 
than keeps pace with it, and that the price is never lowered. 
There can, in fact, be no doubt that if, as he anticipates, 
Mr. Hewett and his company can pour three or four hundred 
tons of roker every day into the Metropolis through Shadwell 
Market, they will be conferring a benefit upon the poor of 
which it would be impossible to overstate the magnitude. 
‘Roker’—by which all fish of the Ray family, excepting skate, 
are meant—is a favourite food of the working-classes, to whom 
it could be supplied retail at threepence, or less, per pound. 
There are medical men, among whom Sir Henry Thompson 
and Dr. Priestley are, we believe, included, who hold that for 
delicate digestions nothing is so healthy and invigorating as a 
diet consisting almost exclusively of fish. But it is not in the 
interest of the rich that the enterprise was conceived which is 
about to give us a fish-market with all the merits and none of 
the defects for which Billingsgate has long been noted. How 
can the value of a constant supply of fresh fish, obtainable at 
about one-fourth or one-fifth of the price exacted from him for 
fresh meat, be estimated and appraised by the working man ? 
The question is more than ever significant, when it is borne in 
mind that there are many signs presaging a considerable rise in 
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the price of beef, and still more of mutton, before the end of 
next year. According to the ‘Balance Sheet of the World, 
compiled by Mr. Michael G. Mulhall, F.S.S., Europe con- 
sumes annually eight hundred and fifty-three thousand tons of 
meat beyond what she produces. From whence is England to 
derive her supplies of this precious commodity, which she 
produces at the rate of 1,205,000 tons, and consumes at the rate 
of 1,800,000 tons per annum? To make up our yearly deficit, 
amounting to about 600,000 tons, the United States have, until 
lately, been the most liberal of our many contributors. But 
beef is at this moment as dear in New York as in London, and 
the power of the United States to supply England with meat is 
obviously declining. The rapid growth of the American popu- 
lation is enough to explain that, in a country already numbering 
about 55,000,000 inhabitants, 32,000,000 sheep, and 13,000,000 
bullocks, are not much in excess of that country’s own wants. 

Doubtless we shall receive large consignments of frozen 
mutton from the Australian Colonies; but years upon years 
will have to expire before the contributions from that source, 
added to others from the Brazils, the Argentine Confederation, 
the River Plate, and possibly from Russia, will begin to make 
themselves sensibly felt in this country. The greatest per- 
plexity, in short, with which statesmen can be threatened—a 
deficiency in one of the most essential staples of the nation’s 
food—seems to be impending over Great Britain and Ireland. 
How is it to be met? 

Lucan tells us in one of the finest passages of his ‘ Pharsalia,’* 
that Cesar, upon returning to Rome, dismissed all thoughts of 
war from his breast, and addressed himself to the task of pro- 
viding ample supplies of food for the fickle populace, conscious 
that it is famine alone which lashes cities into revolt, and that 
a ‘starving people knows no fear.’ Far be it from us to 
suggest that England is threatened, ever so remotely, with 
famine. But that beef and mutton are likely to rise in price is 
the undoubted opinion of our most competent authorities, and 
in the face of a serious deficiency in meat, we can conceive 
nothing more useful or more welcome than a large and sustained 
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Art. VIL.—The Register of the Visitors of the University of 
Ozford from A.D. 1647 to a.p. 1658. Edited by Montagu 
Burrows, Chichele Professor of Modern History. 1881. 


Wen shall we have a history of Oxford? If the historian 
is still wanting for the task, the fault can hardly be 
imputed to the barrenness of the subject. Other Universities may 
bear a greater name in this or that branch of learning; Paris in 
her palmy days may have stood unrivalled in theology, Bologna 
in law, Salerno in medicine ; but Oxford shares with Cambridge 
(and her share confessedly surpasses that of her distinguished 
sister) the glory, to which no foreign University can lay claim, 
of having made her history a vital part of the history of the 
nation. Her annalist may warm his imagination with a succes- 
sion of dramatic episodes, as he describes her now witnessing the 
tragedy of the Marian martyrs, now stedfastly supporting the 
falling fortunes of Charles I., and now reluctantly resisting 
the suicidal despotism of James II. Or he may regard her as 
the battle-ground, for century after century, of conflicting prin- 
ciples, of the struggle between the old and the reformed religion, 
of Calvinism and Arminianism, Monarchy and Republicanism, 
Presbyterianism and Episcopacy, and, in later times, of tra- 
ditional Anglicanism and Latitudinarian thought. Or yet again 
he may trace her more peaceful social life in the eighteenth 
century, following by-paths full of interest as showing the 
influence which her many distinguished poets, critics, and 
scholars, have exercised on the course of English letters. 

At present we have only the history of Anthony Wood. 
In his own department, as an antiquary, Wood’s work is 
admirable, and his quaint humour and vivacity will always 
commend his history to the student; but as he is an annalist 
in the strict sense of the word, his narrative is not suited to the 
taste of the general reader. Besides, the point at which his 
history closes leaves all the story of Oxford life in the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries—embracing as this does the Me- 
thodist and Tractarian movements—still to be told. We 
repeat that a satisfactory history of Oxford is a desideratum in 
our literature. 

Meantime, in anticipation of the appearance of the ‘ sacer 
vates, valuable materials for his undertaking are accumu- 
lating. Many scholars have lately turned their attention to the 
records of the University, and among those to whom the his- 
torian of the future will owe a special debt of gratitude is 
Professor Burrows. His ‘ Worthies of All Souls ’ is an exce)- 
lent sketch of four centuries of University life, derived from the 
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archives of the College of which he is a member. He has now 
added to his previous labours an admirable edition of the 
‘Register of the Visitors of the University of Oxford from 
A.D. 1647 to A.D. 1658.’ 

‘This Register,’ Professor Burrows justly observes, ‘has, it need 
hardly be said, an intrinsic value far beyond that of a mere Uni- 
versity Register. It affords us an unique opportunity of studying 
the principles on which the authorities of the Commonwealth acted, 
of watching in its very origin and secret recesses the struggle between 
the conflicting forces of politics and religion at that remarkable 
period, and of recovering the history of some distinguished persons 
who ought to be better known.’ 


To which we may add, that it gives us a vivid picture of 
the government by Nonconformists of a society inseparably 
connected with the Church of England, thus enabling us to 
appreciate the extent to which our institutions have rooted 
themselves in the nation, and the influence which they exercise 
upon English life. Nor is there less interest in the glimpses it 
furnishes of the internal economy of the University itself, and of 
the germs of that great College system which has impressed 
upon the English, as compared with the foreign Universities, so 
distinct a character. In all these respects the work of Professor 
Burrows as editor is entitled to unqualified praise. To the 
Register itself he has prefixed an Introduction, which renders 
the subject perfectly intelligible to the general reader. In five 
interesting chapters he gives a sketch of antecedent Oxford 
history ; of the general character of the Visitation ; of the atti- 
tude assumed by the University towards the Visitors; of the 
work which the Visitors actually performed ; and of the fortunes 
which befel the various Colleges under the new and unwelcome 
régime. His narrative, which is enlivened by biographical 
notices of some of the leading actors in the drama, sufficiently 
explains the scope of the subject ; but not the least meritorious 
part of the work is the arrangement in chronological order 
of the different entries in the Register, together with many 
valuable notes which illustrate the meaning of the various 
orders made by the Visitors. 

We hope that Professor Burrows may see his way to construct 
from the materials which he has now and heretofore compiled 
a connected History of his University. Meantime, as he has 
wisely restricted himself in his present work to such matters 
as are absolutely necessary to an elucidation of the Register, we 
think that our readers will more fully comprehend the signi- 
ficance of the Puritan Visitation, if they will follow us while we 


sketch rapidly the previous course of Oxford history. 
The 
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The very idea of a University implies self-government. A 
University in its origin is a society of men assembled for the 
purposes of learning and study, but it comes very soon to include 
the form of government which such a society finds it necessary 
to impose upon its members. This internal economy is met 
with in the history of all universities, before they obtain re- 
cognition from the State in the shape of charters and privileges. 
But as the importance of these learned societies increases, as, on 
the one hand, their influence as centres of religious instruction 
is more distinctly felt, and as, on the other, they are brought 
into permanent relations with persons or corporations outside 
their own body, it becomes necessary that, at such points of 
contact, the powers of the University shall be defined by the 
authorities of Church and State. The history of Oxford forms 
no exception to this general rule. Founded for the study of the 
seven sciences of the schoolmen, and confirmed by Papal 
authority, Oxford, as a university, was evidently an outgrowth 
of that world-wide system of which the scholastic philosophy 
was the foundation and the Pope the head ; and, as such, we find 
it, in its early days, submitting, partially at all events, to the 
authority of Papal Legates or Ecclesiastical Visitors. On the 
other hand, as an English corporation, possessing a charter and 
privileges of its own, which occasionally brought it into collision 
with other classes of English subjects, it was necessarily liable 
to interferences on the part of the Crown. Except for this com- 
paratively slight contact with Church and State, the history 
of Oxford before the Reformation is that of a self-governed 
community, occupied entirely with its internal concerns, and 
seemingly but little affected by the current of national life. 
The annals of the University, as preserved by Wood, record such 
matters as disputes for precedence between the different faculties; 
the condemnation of heresies in grammar and logic; and the 
settlement of points of discipline or morals. Year after year we 
find mention of conflicts of jurisdiction between the authorities 
of the University and the City, and, as might be expected under 
such circumstances, of desperate encounters between Town and 
Gown. The warlike chronicle is occasionally diversified with 
accounts of battles among the scholars of the University, the 
North against the South, or the English against the Welsh and 
Irish, Plagues and pestilences make also a considerable figure 
in the history. ‘No less than thirty-three pests, both great 
and small,’ writes Wood under the year 1500, ‘happened in 
this last century, and by these fearful visitations the crowded 
city was often decimated. 

The solitary symptom of the tempests, which were to agitate 
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the University during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
was the stir caused by the appearance of the doctrines of Wycliffe. 
In 1395 we hear of a great increase in the number of the Lollards, 
and in 1411, in consequence of the ‘ scandal (as by the generality 
it was accounted) and distraction of the University,’ the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury (Thomas Arundel) resolved to visit 
Oxford in order to extirpate the heresy. So far, however, had 
this spread that, it seems, the Vice-Chancellor himself was 
affected by it, and a conflict arose between the University and 
its Visitor, the former declining to submit to the Visitation, 
though ready to admit the Archbishop ‘as a stranger.’ Even- 
tually, both parties having agreed to accept the decision of ‘the 
King, the Archbishop of Canterbury was recognized as the 
lawful Visitor ; but it does not appear that any steps were taken 
to punish the Lollards in the University. 

Thus monotonous and, in one sense, cosmopolitan, was the 
history of Oxford up to the eve of the Reformation. But at that 
period symptoms of the approaching Revolution were already 
in the air. Like all other great changes, it was heralded by 
the prevalence of intellectual ennui. 


‘The schools,’ writes Wood under the year 1508, ‘ were much fre- 
quented with querks and sophistry. All things, whether taught 
or written, seemed to be trite and inane. No pleasant streams of 
Humanity or Mythology were gliding among us, and the Greek 
language, from whence the greater part of knowledge is derived, was 
at a low ebb, or in a manner forgotten. Scholars were as inconstant 
and wavering, and could not apply themselves to an ordinary search 
in anything.’ 

This is the description of an edifice inwardly decayed, and 
tottering to its fall. The last blow was given to it by the 
dissolution of the monasteries. Many of the abbeys and priories 
maintained scholars in the University, and the poor students 
who depended on these were forced, when their support was 
withdrawn, to betake themselves to another course of life. So 
greatly did the number of scholars diminish in consequence, that 
the King issued an injunction, by which every holder of a 
benefice of 1007. and upwards was ordered to maintain one 
scholar, either in the grammar-schools or in the Universities 
of Oxford and Cambridge. 

But, while thus making provision for the maintenance of 
learning, the King of England assumed an entirely new attitude 
towards the University. Oxford had ceased to be the old cos- 
mopolitan self-governed society of pre-Reformation days. The 
assumption by the King of the Headship of the Church obliged 
the Sovereign to control the Universities, as being the chief, 
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indeed the sole, centres of learning in England, and for that 
very reason likely to prove dangerous strongholds of the old 
religion, A period of State Visitation therefore began, and 
continued with little intermission from the latter part of 
Henry VIII.’s reign, through the reigns of Edward VI. and 
Mary, down to the early part of the reign of Elizabeth. 

Though the prime object of most of these Visitations was to 
secure the supremacy in Oxford either of the Protestant or the 
Roman Catholic faith, the State asserted unhesitatingly its 
claims to regulate the studies and discipline of the place. The 
first important Visitation mentioned by Wood took place in 1535, 
and made it its principal care to encourage the new learning, and 
at the same time to depress the scholastic philosophy. 


‘ We have set Dunce in Bocardo (a prison so called),’ writes Layton, 
one of the Visitors to Cromwell, ‘and have utterly banished him from 
Oxford for ever, with all his blynd glosses, and is now made a 
common servant to every man, fast nailed up upon posts in all 
common howses of easement, id quod oculis meis vidi.’ 


It does not appear that on this occasion the Visitors made any 
inquisition into the private opinions of-the authorities, either in 
the University or the Colleges: but in 1548, the second year of 
Edward VI.’s reign, it was thought necessary for the State to 
interfere paternally in the academical government, and letters 
were accordingly sent to Oxford to the following effect :— 


‘ This shall be to will and command you, that, if there be any room 
vacant at this time, or hereafter shall fall vacant, either Mastership, 
Provostship, Fellowship, or Scholarship, that you nor any of you do 
proceed to any Election or Nomination of any Master, Fellow, or 
Schollar, or attempt any act or acts, thing or thinges, which shall be 
prejudicial to our Visitation.’ 


The visitors thus appointed framed new statutes for the 
University, and proceeded to enforce discipline with great strict- 
ness, and, according to Wood, with the following results :— 


‘The next particular that they took cognizance of was the state 
of each college, then the number of persons in them and of their 
manners, divers of which, having been very active in opposin 
Reformation of Religion, would not stand to a visitation, but reced 
of their own accord, as particularly did some of New College and 
Magdalen. Others’ that had been hitherto accounted orthodox 
preachers, and exact disputants for the Catholic cause, they ejected, 
or else silenced, and put into their places such that were rigid Cal- 
vinists. Also such Readers and Moderators in each Society or Hall 
that bore good wishes to the Old Religion, they removed, and put in 
those of a quite contrary temper. They also prescribed Injunctions 
for each college to be carefully observed, so that those oe 
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found to be of an evil life or slothful they turned them out, and 
were thereby made a scorn to the vulgar.’ 


In Queen Mary’s time, the pendulum swung just as far in the 
opposite direction. In 1556, Cardinal Pole, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, gave commission by his legatine authority for a 
visitation to reform the University. This is how the ‘ reform’ 
was accomplished :— 

‘Those persons that were active and forward in the late times, 
those they ejected. All the English Bibles also that they could 
find, and all Commentators on it in the same language, which were 
for their number almost infinite, they burnt in the common market- 
place. All books also that made for the Protestant Religion were, if 
in Libraries, cast out, if in Scholars’ studies, or in the houses of lay 
persons, burnt; and they themselves that retained them either 
severely punished, or, if Scholars, expelled. Such a close and strict 
enquiry made they after heretics, as they called them (of which some 
were yet remaining in the University) that they were forced to hide 
themselves or fly into corners.’ 


As might be supposed under such conditions, learning decayed, 
and to such an extent, that Wood says in six years not above 
three persons proceeded to a degree in Divinity, in Civil Law 
only eleven, and in Physic six! It remained for Elizabeth to 
reconstitute the distracted society, and accordingly, in 1559, she 
sent Letters (precisely the same in import as those of Edward VI. 
already quoted) to the Earl of Arundel, who was then Chancellor 
of the ‘University. This visitation was of a less violent 
character than either of its two predecessors, and it is thus 
described by the annalist :— 

‘So moderate were they, and so equally, as ’twas thought, did they 
perform all things, that the University sent great thanks to the 
Queen for giving the Visitors so moderate a Commission.’ 


Nevertheless it appears that many refused to take the oath of 
the Queen’s supremacy, and that some of the Heads of Colleges 
and other dignitaries were ejected from their offices in conse- 
quence of their zeal for the old religion. Nor, with all her 
prudence and moderation, was the Queen at all disposed to allow 
the University any large measure of self-government. Though 
we hear of no more visitations in her reign, the constant Letters 
sent by the Chancellor to Convocation show that a vigilant 
control was exercised by the Government over all matters relating 
to academical studies, discipline,.and even dress. All members 
of the University were required to take the oath of supremacy, 
while subscription to the Articles and the Book of Common 
Prayer was rigidly enforced. Each succeeding Chancellor in this 
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reign, Leicester, Hatton, and Buckhurst, proscribes the Jesuit, 
the seminarist, and the recusant; while here and there a rash 
Puritan, who has ventured to preach against Church authority, is 
forced by the officers of the University, evidently acting under 
orders, to make a public recantation of his errors. On the 
whole, however, as there is yet no failure of loyalty in the Non- 
conformists, they are treated with leniency as a harmless folk, 
and their numbers silently increase. The heavy hand of authority 
is reserved for the Popish conspirator. 

Thus we see that by the Reformation two forces were in- 
troduced, destructive of the life of old Oxford ; first, the move- 
ment of thought antagonistic to the scholastic philosophy, out of 
which the whole academic constitution had grown, and secondly, 
the interference of the State with the government of the Uni- 
versity. Fortunately, at the same time, two fresh forces, 
vigorous and creative, were recruiting the exhausted system, 
and preventing Oxford from degenerating into a mere machine 
of the State. One was the introduction of the study of Greek. 
Wolsey, with a noble munificence and enthusiasm, had founded 
the first Greek lectureship early in the sixteenth century, and 
had overcome the opposition with which Grocyn was at first 
encountered by the partisans of the scholastic learning. The new 
study had thus had time to root itself, before the decline of the 
University during the stormy period following the Reformation, 
and the same visitors, who had so barbarously put ‘ Dunse into 
Bocardo,’ made some amends for their irreverence by establishing 
several lectures of Greek and Latin in various colleges. 

The second main cause which arrested the decay of the 
University was the rapid development of the colleges. The 
history of the origin and growth of these societies is full of 
interest ; and Professor Burrows has an instructive speculation 
on the subject, which, though we are inclined to question some 
of his conclusions, deserves a fuller discussion than we are here 
able to bestow on it. He thinks that the idea of the college was 
probably borrowed from the monastery. 


‘When the Colleges now existing,’ says he, ‘were founded, the 
monastic idea, in its special distinctive form, had been rejected as 
part of the Constitution. There had been no vows of poverty, chas- 
tity, and obedience, in the elaborate provisions made by Walter de 
Merton, William of Wykeham, Henry Chichele, and the rest. But, 
as far as the monastic system had formed and sustained the sub- 
stantial character and habits of a student, of a clergyman, of a 
professional man who was also a clergyman, just so far and quite as 
far, the colleges reproduced that idea. Their Fellows or Scholars 
were monks of a better kind. They were to live a perfectly simple 
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and devout life, under the strictest rules, with common meals and a 
“livery” provided by their Founder’s bequest, a common library, 
strict boundaries for their walks, and a common interest in the pre- 
perty of the college, but no money-allowance. When they began to 
educate commoners, this strict system still pervaded the whole esta- 
blishment, and it was suitable to the modest ideas of the whole period 
of the Renaissance.’ 


There is undoubtedly a striking resemblance between the con- 
stitution of a college and a monastery: but we think the evi- 
dence shows conclusively that this is merely accidental, that it 
is due to the ecclesiastical notions of the early founders of 
colleges, and that the colleges were merely charitable insti- 
tutions, framed on the models of the older halls, and intended, in 
the first place, to provide the poorer students with lodgings. 


‘ Before that any Colleges were founded and endowed in the Uni- 
versities of Oxford and Cambridge’—so Wood writes under the year 
1255—‘ the Scholars, then as numerous as at any time since, lived in 
Town Houses, either of their own, or in such that they rented of 
Townsmen (commonly called by the names of Halls, Inns, or Schools) 
under the care or tuition of several Principals or Masters, which it is 
used to this day in certain Foreign Universities.’ 


When a house was thus appropriated to the use of the Uni- 
versity, the owner was not allowed to recover it at his own 
pleasure ; but, as may well be imagined, in a town where the 
accommodation was limited, and the number of scholars large, 
rents were high, and poor students could not have lived in the 
place, if they had not been helped by private munificence. 
From such benevolence on the part of wealthy Founders 
arose the Colleges, which were originally only free lodging- 
houses, under the same kind of academical discipline as the 
rented Halls. While at the dissolution of the Monasteries 
ruin fell upon a large part of the University, the Colleges, 
though by no means wealthy foundations, contrived to support 
themselves, and when the comparative subsidence of religious 
trouble in Elizabeth’s reign brought back the tide of student- 
life to Oxford, it was the Colleges and not the Halls that 
received the new supply. Hitherto the constitution of these 
societies had resembled that of the Monasteries; that is to say, 
all their members were on the foundation, and were supported 
by a common fund; but the Colleges now began to admit com- 
moners, and the Foundationers, as Professor Burrows has pointed 
out, for the first time received a regular money allowance. For 
this was doubtless the effect of a clause in the Statute for the 
‘ Relief of Commons’ (18 Eliz.), which provided that ‘ one third 
part 
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part at least of the old rent shall be reserved and expended to 
the relief of commons and diet of the said Colleges.’ Under 
such conditions it is easy to understand the rapid growth of the 
Colleges of Oxford in that character and independence which 
has since continued to distinguish them. 

From all this it may be gathered that in consequence 
of the Reformation a large amount of decentralization was 
effected in Oxford society. What remained of the ancient 
University was its Government—its Chancellor, its Proctors, 
and its House of Convocation ; its Charters and Privileges; its 
Faculties and Degrees; and its traditional method of Public 
Disputation. What had disappeared was the authority of the 
Pope, as Head of the Catholic Church, and the whole system of 
scholastic philosophy once accepted by the Christian world as 
the sum total of knowledge. It is true that the State had 
endeavoured to step into the room of the Church, and had 
exercised paternal supervision over the University by means of 
various methods of subscription. But the difficulties of the task 
were insurmountable. The secular arm could reach the rebel 
or conspirator, but had no weapon fine enough to control the 
freedom of the intellect; the depression of the Academical 
authorities encouraged the scholars in habits of indiscipline ; 
while the vigorous development of the Colleges gave scope and 
shelter to all varieties of thought. 

Such a soil was naturally favourable to the growth of religious 
parties. The battle between Catholicism and Protestantism 
had been finally decided by the long reign of Elizabeth, and 
Protestant Christianity, as defined in the Articles of the Church 
of England, was now the recognized religion of the State. But 
the form of Christianity which had from the first been most 
favoured by the early Reformers, and which had taken the 
strongest hold upon the mind of Oxford, was Calvinism. The 
stern simplicity of Calvin’s faith armed the imagination with 
an enthusiasm that alone could strive against the weight of 
Catholic authority, and the severity of his logic commended 
itself to a University which still admitted the scholar to a 
degree only after public disputation in the Schools. The influ- 
ence of his doctrines on leading individuals, and through them 
on Academic society, may be inferred from the account given 
by Wood (who, it should be remembered, was an admirer of 
Laud), of Laurence Humphry, Professor of Divinity, who died 
in 1589. 


‘ All that I shall say more of him is, that being President of Mag- 
dalen College, and Queen’s Professor (as is before said) and several 
times 
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times Vice-Chancellor, did not only (upon advantages issuing from 
those places) stock his college with such a generation of Noncon- 
formists as could not be rooted out in many years after his decease, 
but sowed in the Divinity School such seeds of Calvinism, and 
laboured to create in the younger students such a hatred against the 
Papists, as if nothing but divine truths were to be found in the one, 
and nothing but abominations to be seen in the other.’ 


Another strong supporter of Calvinistic doctrine was Dr. John 
Rainolds, President of Corpus, who died in 1607; and its tenets 
were also defended at a later period, and in a more moderate 
form, by Prideaux, Bishop of Norwich, famous for his loyalty 
to Charles I., of whom Professor Burrows gives an interesting 
sketch. Thus propagated by men of learning, and favoured by 
successive Chancellors of the University, the creed of Geneva 
continued to make progress in Oxford throughout the reign of 
Elizabeth. But soon after the accession of James I., a great and 
very intelligible change of opinion began to manifest itself. 
On the one hand, owing to the feeble character of the King, 
the task of preserving religious uniformity through the influence 
of the Crown became more difficult; on the other hand, in 
Oxford itself a strong reaction had set in against the hitherto 
dominant Calvinism. The doctrines of Calvin on Church 
government, opposed in themselves to the English Constitu- 
tion, both in Church and State, were naturally pushed by 
fanatics to their logical conclusions. Contrarily, the great body 
of the English clergy, leaning to Catholic tradition, and attached 
to Episcopacy, felt an instinctive repugnance for the whole 
system of Calvinism. But, as they were equally opposed to 
the principles of Roman Catholicism, they lacked for a long time 
a defensible intellectual position. This was at last supplied 
by the rise of the school of Arminius, and round the new 
standard all that portion of the Anglican Church, which in- 
clined to authority and antiquity, instinctively grouped itself. 
Had the leaders of this party in the Church been all animated 
by the tolerant spirit of Arminius himself, the milder temper of 
their doctrines might have commended them to the moderate 
portion of the laity; but, in the violent party heats which then 
prevailed, English Arminianism rapidly developed into a creed, 
insisting, as articles of faith, on the observance of a high ritual, 
and the acknowledgment of the divine origin of Kings and 
Bishops. Laud, the great promoter of Arminianism at Oxford, 
had been in his time arraigned for heresy by the then Calvinist 
authorities, and when he became Chancellor of the University, 
he enforced with strictness disciplinary rules for the perform- 
ance of public worship, thereby alienating from the Church 
many 
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many of the Calvinistic persuasion, who, if they had been more 
judiciously treated, would no doubt have suppressed their 
private preferences, to avoid the evils of schism. For the time, 
however, the new movement bore down all opposition. From 
the influence which Laud exercised as Chancellor, and as Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, Arminianism soon became the dominant 
creed at Oxford; and it even appears that some of the more 
active leaders of the opposite party were, in consequence of 
their opinions, deprived of their college emoluments. 

It is unnecessary to dwell upon the events that brought the 
exasperation of the various parties in Church and State to a 
climax in the Civil War. We need only remind our readers 
that, during the Rebellion, Oxford was the seat of the King’s 
Parliament; that it was twice besieged by the Parliamentary 
forces; that almost the entire Academical body was actively 
engaged on the side of the King; and that, after the second 
siege, which lasted from May the 2nd to June the 24th, 1646, 
the city was formally surrendered to Fairfax. During the 
greater portion of the period covered by the Civil War, the 
state of the University was of course deplorable. No act was 
solemnized ; no exercises were performed in the Schools. The 
Schools themselves were converted into magazines, or into a 
Session-house for the Lords and Commons; the Academical 
habit was discarded, all members of the University under sixty 
being on military service, and all carrying swords. From their 
inability to perform their exercises, many of the students were 
superannuated at the surrender, and most of those that remained 
were debauched by their constant companionship with the 
soldiers. Wood gives a vivid picture of the disorganization of 
Oxford society in 1641 :— 


‘The colleges were out of repair by the negligence of soldiers, 
courtiers, and others that lay in them, a few chambers that were the 
meanest (in some colleges none at all) being reserved for scholars’ 
use. Their treasure and plate was all gone, as I have told you 
before, the books of some Libraries embezzled, and the number of 
scholars few and almost indigent, albeit enriched (if not ejected) 
within a few years after, by the heavy Fines and renewing of Leases 
that came in. In a word there was scarce the face of an University 
left, all things being out of order and disturbed.’ 


This brief sketch of the previous history of the University 
will enable the reader to understand the position of the Visitors 
in 1647, and the difficulties with which they were confronted. 
He will perceive, in the first place, that Visitations, involving 
the government of the University by the State, were no new 
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experience in the history of Oxford, but were the natural conse- 
quence of the Reformation ; that whatever Government was in 
power had enforced its will in religious matters with a high 
hand ; that the Presbyterian party, which was dominant among 
the Parliamentarians, now possessed the government of the 
State ; that the power of the Arminian party, as represented by 
the University, had, after a long and bitter struggle, been broken 
by the overthrow of the Royal cause; but that, owing to the 
vigorous development of the college system, the Visitors could 
not hope to establish the Presbyterian régime in Oxford before 
they had reduced, one by one, the strongholds in which the 
enemy still maintained himself. Added to this difficulty, 
sufficiently formidable in itself, the Visitors had also to encounter 
a general spirit of turbulence and indiscipline fostered among 
the members of the University by the subordination of academical 
to military pursuits. 

Taking the Register and Professor Burrows as our guides, we 
have now to observe the manner in which the Visitors set 
themselves to accomplish their task. It is, however, worthy of 
preliminary remark, that the Parliament were slow in resorting 
to a visitation. Their first move was to despatch some of 
the Presbyterian members of the University to endeavour 
to preach their fellow academicians into a submissive frame 
of mind. And, though this weapon of moral Liberalism did 
not prove very effective, they allowed a whole year to elapse 
after the surrender of the city, before passing (May 1, 1647) 
their ordinance for ‘the Visitation and Reformation of the Uni- 
versity of Oxford.’ The Visitors appointed under this instru- 
ment were twenty-four in number, fourteen laymen and ten 
clergymen ; five of them were to constitute a quorum. Their 
chairman was Sir Nathaniel Brent, Warden of Merton. The 
powers conferred on them were extensive. First they were 
authorized to take the same steps as former Visitors. Then they 
were instructed ‘ to enquire by oath . . . concerning those that 
neglect to take the Solemn League and Covenant, and the Nega- 
tive Oath’ (by which all connection with the King, his Council, 
or his officers, was abjured), ‘ and that oppose the execution of 
the ordinances of Parliament concerning the discipline and the 
Directory . . . and likewise concerning those that shall teach or 
write against any point of doctrine, the ignorance whereof doth 
exclude from the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper.’ They were 
also to‘ enquire and report upon those that have borne arms 
against the Parliament.’ There was an appeal from the Visitors 
to a Committee of the Lords and Commons, consisting of 
seventy-eight persons, twenty-six Lords and fifty-two members 
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of the House of Commons. The chairman of this Committee 
was Francis Rous. 

Armed with these powers, the Visitors cited the University to 
appear in Convocation before them on June 4th, 1647, between 
9 and 1l o’clock am. The attractions of a long sermon de- 
tained them in St. Mary’s beyond the appointed hour, and, as 
they were going in procession to the Convocation House, they 
met the Doctors of the University, who had left it precisely as 
the clock struck 11. The Bedells, with commendable spirit, 
cried, ‘ Room for Mr. Vice-Chancellor!’ and the Visitors, taken 
by surprise, actually gave place. Mr. Vice-Chancellor, as he 
passed, ‘ very civilly raised his cap to them, saying, ‘ Good- 
morrow, gentlemen; ’tis past eleven of the clock!” and so 
passed on, without taking any further notice of them.’ 

The University thus won, very decidedly, the first point in 
the game. And indeed, for several months, the action of the 
Visitors was paralysed by a confiict which, breaking out be- 
tween the Presbyterians and the Independents, gave the Uni- 
versity time to organize itself for a stubborn resistance. Seeing 
that the Visitors required reinforcement, the Committee of the 
Lords and Commons now sent down a fresh ordinance, containing 
special power to administer the Solemn League and Covenant, 
and the Negative Oath ; to send for books, statutes, and accounts ; 
to imprison the contumacious ; to impanel persons to enquire 
and present for offences, and examine witnesses; to employ a 
‘ Register,’ and other officers; and to demand aid from sheriffs, 
mayors, &c. By an order of the 26th of September, 1647, they 
were further authorized ‘to consider of the lawfulness and fit- 
ness of such oaths as are enjoined by any statute or custom of 
the said University, or any college, &c.; and to enquire 
‘whether any have taught, allowed, or published, any Arminian, 
Socinian, or Popish errors.’ 

It is evident that the University was face to face with 
visitation of the good old-fashioned sort with which it had been 
familiar in the days of Edward VI., Mary, and Elizabeth. The 
only point of difference was, that all previous visitations had 
been ordered by the Crown, while the present one could obvi- 
ously not derive its authority from the King. On this ground 
the University took its stand against the Visitors. The 
latter, on the 30th of September, 1647, issued three orders— 
(1) summoning all Heads of Colleges to send in their statutes, 
books, and accounts; (2) directing the attendance of the Vice- 
Chancellor in person; (3) appointing certain ‘persons as 
assistants to the Visitors in each college and hall. The first 
two of these orders were boldly disobeyed. The Heads of 
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Houses, with the sole exception of Dr. Fell, appeared, indeed, 
before the Visitors, but declined to produce their books. They 
pleaded, that submission to any but the King would involve 
them in ‘ multiplied perjuries.’ ‘We hope,’ so ran their answer, 
‘the honourable Houses will suffer us to enjoy what, by the 
laws of the land (which is the birthright of the subject), as well 
as the privileges of the University, is due to us, until we shall 
have made a legal forfeiture of it before such as our proper and 
competent judges.’ As to Fell, the Vice-Chancellor, he com- 
pletely ignored the summons. His example was followed by 
the University clerk and bedells, who refused to surrender 
their keys, or the gold and silver staves of office; and by the 
Registrar, French of Merton, who kept possession of the Re- 
gister of the University. Pembroke College defiantly elected as 
their Master Henry Wightwick instead of Henry Langley, whom 
the Visitors had appointed to fill the vacancy caused by the death 
of Dr. Thomas Clayton. 

Moved by this contempt, the Visitors determined to assert 
their authority. They seized and imprisoned Dr. Fell; they 
made a descent on Mr. French’s rooms, and carried off the Regis- 
ter of the University: they succeeded in maintaining their 
nominee as Master of Pembroke. 


‘But here’ (we quote Professor Burrows) ‘their success ended. 
The immediate difficulty was that there was no resident head of the 
University, no regular Vice-Chancellor. Parliament had made their 
plans on the supposition that the existing authorities would act under 
the Visitors, and were unwilling to supersede them. It was still 
hoped that Fell’s case was exceptional; but Dr. Potter, President of 
Trinity, who had been deputed by Fell to hold the office of Pro- 
Vice-Chancellor, would not succumb any more than Fell. He 
retains the books and keys of his office; Convocation meets under 
his presidency just as usual; Term goes on just as if the Visitors 
had not prorogued it; the Readers (or Professors) had been ordered 
to cease from the delivery of their lectures, but they take no heed; 
in fact a sudden zeal for lecturing seizes them. The Visitors in 
short find themselves altogether outside the University, and might 
just as well not be Visitors. They now (October 11th) demand a 
second interview with the Heads of Houses, but obtain nothing 
whatever beyond a respectful refusal to surrender the College books 
to any but the lawful Visitor of each Society. No resource is left, 
or seems to be left, in spite of the ample powers which had been 
received, but to send Brent and Wilkinson to report progress, and 
to beg “a speedy supply of the office of Vice-Chancellor” from the 
Committee of Parliament.’ 


This prayer was soon granted. Dr. Reynolds was appointed 
Vice-Chancellor by the Chancellor, the Earl of Pembroke ; 
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the Proctors, Waring and Hunt, were superseded by two others 
more favourably disposed to the existing Government ; and the 
campaign against the rebellious University was systematically 
opened. Out of eighteen Heads of Houses, two—those of New 
College and Pembroke—having recently died, their places were 
filled by the Visitors with creatures of their own: six (the Heads 
of Balliol, Merton, Exeter, Queen’s, Oriel, and Lincoln) sub- 
mitted to the authority of Parliament; while the remaining ten, 
refusing to submit, were ejected, and superseded by partisans of 
the Visitors. Of the Professors and Readers, three—viz., the 
Professors of Arabic, Anatomy, and Music—submitted; the 
Regius and Margaret Professors of Divinity, the Public Orator, 
the Professors of Geometry, Moral Philosophy, Ancient History, 
Astronomy, Natural Philosophy, together with five Canons of 
Christ Church, were superseded. 

An attempt was next made to suppress the use of the Common 
Prayer Book in the College Chapels, and to substitute the 
Presbyterian Directory. This, however, appears to have been 
abortive. Whatever show of conformity was made, it is certain 
that at Christ Church, at least, long after the Colleges had been 
reformed, the Latin Prayers were continued at Christmas. A 
more practical step was taken in weeding the Colleges of 
those stiff-necked members who refused to submit to the vic- 
torious party. Armed with the powers which we have already 
recorded, the Visitors now cited all members of Colleges to 
appear before them for individual examination. Beginning 
with Magdalen on the 2nd of May, 1648, they asked each 
member of the College: ‘Do you submit to the authority of 
Parliament in the present visitation?’ Every variety of answer 
appears from the Register to have been given to this categorical 
question. Some without hesitation submit or decline to submit, 
but the majority, as was natural to men who were at heart 
Royalists, but whose interests would have been prejudiced by 
an open refusal to acknowledge the supremacy of Parliament, 
endeavour to avoid a direct answer. A few profess ignorance of 
a legal question ; others submit as far as they can without breach 
of their oath to their College; others refer to the collective 
answer of their several Houses; and others, again, submit to 
the authority of the King and the two Houses of Parliament. 
Bewildered by the multiplicity of these replies, the Visitors 
desired fresh instructions from the Parliamentary Committee. 
These were furnished them without hesitation. No qualified 
undertaking to submit was to be accepted as satisfactory in any 
member of the University. Unreserved submission to the 
authority of Parliament was required from every one who 
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desired to remain a member of the University. To enforce 
this order, the Committee, on August 1, 1648, directed the 
soldiers in Oxford to remove all who should be expelled, five 
miles from the University ; and having resolved that all places 
which were void might be filled by the Visitors in Houses where 
there were not electors enough submitting to the authority of 
Parliament, and that all persons in Oxford, or within easy reach 
of it, who had not answered the citation, were guilty of con- 
tempt, they further ordered that all places held by such persons 
should be considered void. 

Thereupon the process of expulsion began in earnest, and it 
appears to have been carried on up to November, 1649. Not 
content with requiring submission to the authority of Par- 
liament, the London Committee first directed the Visitors to 
tender the Negative Oath to all members of the University, and 
afterwards required them to insist on subscription to the Engage- 
ment recognizing the Government of England without King or 
House of Lords. Professor Burrows reckons that, first and last, 
about four hundred persons were expelled from the University. 
The sufferers comprised men of every grade in the Academical 
hierarchy, from the Warden or President to the Cook or Man- 
ciple. Their places were filled up by the Visitors, who intro- 
duced, according to Dr. John Fell—a somewhat prejudiced 
witness, however—‘an illiterate rabble, swept up from the 
plough-tail, from shops and grammar-schools, and from the 
dregs of the neighbouring University. The Colleges which 
opposed the most stubborn resistance to the Visitors were New 
College, All Souls, and Jesus; those which submitted most 
readily were Merton, Lincoln, and Magdalen Hall. 

The conquering party had thus established their supremacy 
in Oxford by military force, and, after such a sweeping Revolu- 
tion, we should certainly expect to find, as the conclusion of the 
matter, the government of the University reconstructed upon 
the most approved Radical principles. But, in fact, nothing of 
the sort appears to have happened. Twelve years passed away: 
the Restoration was effected; but the tide of Oxford life flowed 
on undisturbed by any of those harsh scenes of retaliation and 
revolution which had marked the alternations of Popish and 
Protestant triumph in the reigns of Edward VI. and Mary. 
Clarendon reports that the University during this period ‘ yielded 
a harvest of extraordinary good and sound knowledge in all 
parts of learning; and many who were wickedly introduced 
applied themselves to the study of good learning and the prac- 
tice of virtue, and had inclination to that duty and obedience 
they had never been taught; so that, when it pleased God to 
bring 
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bring King Charles II. back to his throne, he found that 
University abounding in excellent learning, and devoted to 
duty and obedience little inferior to what it was before its 
desolation.’ 

The Royalist historian taxes our faith a little too much, when 
he asks us to believe that the traditions of loyalty and orthodoxy, 
which for so long a time constituted the 7005 of Oxford life, 
were sufficient in themselves to charm away the evil spirit of 
Puritanism. It is not very likely that Calvinistic Protestantism, 
which, as we have seen, had asserted its supremacy in the Uni- 
versity throughout the reigns of Edward VI. and Elizabeth, 
should, when its most thorough-going supporters were masters 
of the State, have surrendered at discretion to the arguments of 
Arminian theology. It is, on the contrary, evident that the 
leaders of the Parliamentary party were zealous for the advance- 
ment of their own principles; and that they were not very 
scrupulous in the choice of their means, appears from what now 
strikes us as the comic episode of Sir William Paddy’s will. 
Sir William Paddy had been physician to James I., and was one 
of the chief friends of Archbishop Laud. He left 2800/1. to St. 
John’s College, bringing in an income of 140/., which was to 
be distributed in stated proportions, for the purpose of keeping 
up the College services, among an organist, eight singing men, 
and four choristers. The Visitors, being ordered by the London 
Committee to peruse this will, made the following report. 
After reciting the terms of the will, they proceed :-— 


‘Wee do further certifie that the Headship of that Colledge being 
very small, and Mr. Cheynell (the present governor) being in no 
way able to support himselfe and family from that Headship, as it is, 
by reason of which hee hath testified his purpose to leave the Uni- 
versitie, he not being able to live here for want of meanes, and if 
hee had a competencie he would live here among us, which we 
assure ourselves would be exceedingly to the benefite of the Colledge, 
so of the Universitie also : 

‘Wee doe humbly declare that since Sir William Paddye’s dona- 
tion was to such uses in the service of God which are now taken 
away, and not likely to be set up againe : 

‘1. First, it would be much to the honour of God if the President 
were enjoyned to expound the Scriptures, or to catechise the youth 
of the Colledge or the like: That soe the end of Sir William Paddye’s 
will may be kept up, which was that the worship and service of God 
might be carried on the better in that House: 

*2. And secondly we doe declare, That it is our judgmente ; That 
for the increase of subsistence of the President (doinge the work 
required ) hee shall receive 1001. per annum out of the yearly profitts 
of Sir William Paddye’s donation: And for the remainder of _ 
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profits we think fitt that it should go to the maintenance of some poore 
scholars, and for the continuance of the yearly gaudies, and sermon 
appointed by Sir William Paddy: 20/. being allotted to the one and 
201. to the other.’ 


There seems to us to be a fine humour in this document. 
Professor Burrows remarks: ‘If the Chapel services were to 
be suppressed, the diversion of the bequest to the Headship, 
which was a very poor one, and to the maintenance of poor 
scholars, could hardly be complained of.’ We confess that we 
are unable to concur in this opinion. We allow that the 
Visitors were in a difficulty in having to provide for the dis- 
posal of funds left for College purposes which were no longer 
regarded as legal ; nor (assuming that it was necessary to interfere 
with the will) have we anything to say against the recommenda- 
tion to divert part of the income for the maintenance of poor 
scholars. But the other part of the recommendation appears 
to us to involve unblushing robbery committed on high moral 
principles. Granted that the Headship was a poor one, it 
had still been sufficient for previous Presidents, and the fact 
that Cheynell (a hot partisan of the victorious Parliament) had 
made up his mind to leave Oxford unless his emoluments 
were increased, can scarcely justify the recommendation of the 
Visitors, however highly they may have ——— his com- 
pany. They knew well enough that Sir William Paddy, a 
High Churchman and a friend of Laud’s, would never have left 
his money to increase the income of a furious Calvinist like 
Cheynell. And as for the solemn assertion, that ‘it would be 
much to the honour of God,’ and would fully meet the inten- 
tions of Sir William Paddy, if the President were enjoined to 
catechize the youth of the Coilege in the ‘ Directory,’ this 
appears to us an argument which for coolness can only be 
matched by some of the pleas for confiscating private property, 
advanced by modern Liberalism during the debates on the Irish 
Land Bill. 

That the Puritan Government really contemplated a thorough 
change in the order of Oxford life, appears also from the 
following curious ‘ Model,’ dated September 18, 1649, which 
Professor Burrows plausibly conjectures to have been furnished 
to the Visitors by either Fairfax or Cromwell :— 

‘To the end that the Reformation of the University of Oxon be 
perfected and compleated: May it be ordered by the Committee ; 
1. That all ill-affected and scandalous persons, whether of the old or 
new plantation, be removed. 2. Because Statutes as well as persons 
are a grand subject of Reformation: That the Fellowes of all Col- 
ledges who came in by a Parliamentary power be appoynted to = 
sult 
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sult with their head for removinge such Statutes and Constitutions as 
are either impiouse, superstitiouse, or inconvenient, and substitute 
such as may promote pietie and good learninge. Be it likewise 
Ordered: That the delegates doe the like by their Statutes, and then 
present them to theVisitors to be confirmed by them. Thirdly: that 
the motion of the Lord Generall to the Parliament concerninge an 
expositorie lecture, to be continued by Dr. Reynolds, Mr. Cavill, 
Mr. ‘Thomas Goodwyn, may be put in speedy execution. Fourthly, 
Lest men should degenerate, and make the meanes their end, and 
through retirement become droanes: May it be Ordered: That noe 
man enjoy his Fellowship beyond Doctor’s standinge, or one yeare 
after his Commencement, unless they be such as are Professors or 
Public Lecturers, and may doe more eminent service in the Uni- 
versitie than els where.’ 


Wood gives us to understand that the reformation of the 
Statutes contemplated in this order was actually carried out. 
No mention, however, of any further proceedings in such an 
important matter is made in the Register, nor is any trace of 
it to be found in the Statutes of the various Colleges, though 
this fact may, as Professor Burrows says, be explained by the 
care which was taken after the Restoration to obliterate all 
marks of the Puritan supremacy. The attempt to make Fellow- 
ships terminable was, according to Wood, futile. ‘There had been 
a movement for a similar Reform as far back as the reign of 
Edward VI., but the University was not prepared for such an 
innovation, and nearly two centuries and a half were destined 
to elapse, before the change recommended by the Puritans was 
actually carried into effect. With the exception of this fruitless 
scheme of constructive change, the attention of the Visitors 
appears to have been chiefly directed to the practical object of 
reducing the anarchy of the academical society into a state of 
order and discipline. It is singular to find these Puritan Re- 
publicans proceeding in pursuit of their end on precisely the 
same lines as the Chancellors of the Tudor and Stuart Sove- 
reigns, and, like Leicester, Hatton, and Bancroft, insisting on 
the necessity of the compulsory use of Latin. Like them, 
too, they are confronted with evils which seemed almost con- 
genital to Oxford, the frequent resort to taverns, negligence 
on the part of the College tutors, and a perfunctory discharge 
of their duties by the public professors and readers. In the 
matter of speaking Latin, Nature proved too strong for Chan- 
cellors and Visitors; in spite of all orders, Latin fell more 
and more into disuse; but in other respects the provisional 
Governors of the University must be allowed credit for the 
energy and success with which they set themselves to the 
task of restoring discipline in a society, the very foundation of 
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which, loosened by the shock of the Reformation, had been 
overthrown by the convulsions of the Civil War. 

If we enquire how it was that the Government of Oxford by 
the Puritans, opposed though the victorious party was to all 
the institutions and traditions of the place, came to be so mild, 
so orderly, and so conservative, we shall be led to attribute this 
result to three main causes. First of all, some portion of the 
credit for this moderation is due to the authorities of the 
University under the Visitation, During this period there were 
three Chancellors, the Earl of Pembroke, Oliver Cromwell, and 
Richard Cromwell; and four Vice-Chancellors, Reynolds, Green- 
wood, Owen, and Conant. Of the Chancellors, Richard Cromwell 
requires no notice ; Pembroke appears to have been a noble- 
man wanting alike in refinement and dignity, and to have been 
chiefly remarkable for the violence of his Puritanical principles. 
But Cromwell was a man who, if he had chosen, might have 
done Oxford much mischief. He enjoyed absolute power, and 
he was constantly urged by the extreme faction of the Puritans, 
represented on the one side by the Barebones Parliament, and, 
on the other, by Milton and his friends, to decree the dissolu- 
tion of the Universities, But he disregarded all these hostile 
clamours, and pursued, towards. Oxford especially, an attitude 
of politic liberality. When he visited it, in company with 
Fairfax, in 1649, he told the authorities that ‘he knew no 
Commonwealth could flourish without learning, and that he, 
whatsoever the world said to the contrary, meant to encourage it, 
and was so far from subtracting any of their means that he 
meant to add more.’ He was as good as his word, and endowed 
a new Divinity Reader out of the Exchequer. In 1653, he was 
elected Chancellor with only one dissentient voice, and in 1656, 
Wood, who will not be suspected of any partiality for him, 
says that the University was then as well affected towards him 
as at the date of his election. 

As to the various Vice-Chancellors, who were ex officio 
members of the Visitation, and exercised, of course, a powerful 
influence upon its councils, Professor Burrows gives an interest- 
ing biographical notice of three of them, Reynolds, Owen, and 
Conant, Reynolds represents the period when the Presbyterian 
party was dominant in the Councils of Parliament. Wood 
describes him as ‘a person of excellent parts and endowments, 
of very good wit, fancy, and judgment, a great divine, and 
much esteemed by all parties for his preaching and florid style.’ 
At the same time he abuses him roundly for his Presbyterianism, 
and for what he considers his time-service. The latter charge 
appears to be ill-founded. Reynolds was of course a Parlia- 
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mentarian, and profited by the victory of his party, but he dis- 
approved of the execution of the King, and refused to sign the 
‘Engagement,’ thereby forfeiting his position and its emolu- 
ments. After this he retired to London, and played a consider- 
able part in bringing about the Restoration. As a reward for 
his services he was made Bishop of Norwich, but he did not 
abandon the cause of his party, and never concealed his disap- 
pointment at the King’s failure to redeem the pledges which 
he had given to the Presbyterians at Breda. As Vice-Chancellor 
he used his influence to restrain the fanatical factions who 
wished to pull down the whole of the great edifice of University 
society which it had taken so many centuries to construct. 

Owen was an Independent, and was made Vice-Chancellor by 
Cromwell. He was a man of strong character and uncom- 
promising principle, which he proved by his firm opposition to 
Cromwell when the latter was aiming at royal power; and he 
attempted, though without success, to mould the reformed Uni- 
versity to his own will. Nevertheless, he behaved with great 
moderation and generosity to his Presbyterian antagonists, and, 
according to his biographer, ‘ he suffered three hundred episco- 
palians to meet quietly every Lord’s Day over against his own 
door, where they celebrated Divine service according to the 
worship of the Church of England.’ When the Presbyterians 
recovered power his influence declined, and after the Restoration 
he passed into obscurity as a simple Independent minister. 

The third of the Vice-Chancellors noticed by Professor 
Burrows is Conant, who represents the period of the reaction 
which prepared the way for the Restoration. Conant was a 
Churchman, who, rather than sign the Covenant, had relin- 

uished his Fellowship. He was afterwards elected to the 
Remain of Exeter College, and signed the ‘ Engagement’ 
which Reynolds had declined; and in 1657 he succeeded 
Owen as Vice-Chancellor. In that capacity all his efforts were 
directed to bringing back the University, in a quiet and orderly 
fashion, to its old form of government, and by his wisdom and 
judgment in accommodating himself to circumstances, which he 
deplored but could not for the moment resist, he had at last 
the happiness to witness during his period of office the restora- 
tion of the ancient Constitution in Church and State. 

If the moderation of the Parliamentary party was partly the 
result of native virtue, it was also due, and probably to quite 
as great4n extent, to their inherent weakness, Then, as now, 
the party of so called ‘ Progress’ had its Liberal and its Radical 
wings, and, while united against the Royalists, was divided 
against itself. It has been shown that the government of Oxford 
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was conducted jointly by the Committee of Visitors and by the 
Parliamentary Committee in London, and these two bodies soon 
came into collision. Throughout the period under review the 
Presbyterian element predominated among the Visitors, but the 
Independents after a time obtained the upper hand in Parlia- 
ment. The latter, like the modern Radicals, were always 
accusing their allies of lukewarmness in the cause, while the 
Presbyterian Visitors, who, being on the spot, were better able 
to judge of what was politic and expedient, stoutly maintained 
their authority against the London Committee. These divisions 
in the central government, of course, could not but greatly 
favour the natural and ever increasing tendency in the Univer- 
sity to reassert its independence of State regulation. 

But there was an influence working on behalf of Oxford more 
powerful than all the efforts of its friends and all the dissensions 
of its enemies, and that was the Genius Loci itself. We have 
sketched the history of Oxford up to the period of the Puritan 
Visitation. We have seen the University in its origin and early 
development, an independent society, united for the purposes of 
learning, reposing in the bosom of the Catholic Church, and but 
lightly affected by the tempests that shook the State. We have 
noted the decay of this learned community through the decline 
of the scholastic philosophy, and its subversion by the shock of 
the Reformation and the spoliation of the Monasteries. Again, 
we have seen it, with its old independence apparently lost, falling 
under the strong hand of the Tudors, purged by visitations of 
Catholic and Protestant alternately, and, even in the subsidence 
of religious warfare, governed, or at least supervised, from a 
distance by the Ministers of the Crown. But in the midst of this 
seeming decrepitude, we have observed how the vigour of 
academical life was recruited from two fresh sources, — the 
revived learning and the endowments of the colleges. From 
the one source came a new stimulus to mental activity; from 
the other a new form of free society, contained within the Uni- 
versity, and favourable to the growth of independent opinion. 
As the central Government under the Stuarts became enfeebled, 
the feeling of independence in the University grew stronger, 
and the party spirit of Calvinists and Arminians more violent. 
During the Civil War, Oxford was entirely Royalist and 
Arminian, and when the victorious Parliament undertook to 
reform the University, it found itself confronted with the task of 
subduing a number of hostile societies, united by a strong esprit 
de corps, and entrenched behind their statutes. It was from the 
colleges rather than from the University, that the main resist- 
ance to the visitation proceeded. The resistance was overcome 
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in detail. The colleges were deprived of the right of self- 
government, and those of their members who declined to submit 
to the authority of the Parliament were expelled from the Uni- 
versity, while their places were supplied by imported students 
well affected to the dominant party. But the revolution thus 
effected was only superficial. The majority of the submitters 
were members of the Church of England; they did not relin- 
quish their opinions, though they yielded to superior force ; and 
the new-comers insensibly acquired the tone of the society into 
which they had been introduced. Order having been once 
restored, college after college regained its rights of self-govern- 
ment, so that, when the old constitution of Church and State was 
re-established, the University fell quietly back into its old paths, 
almost unmarked by the revolution which had swept over it. 

From the vantage-point thus secured for ourselves by the 
struggles of our ancestors, we have looked back with composure 
upon the great drama of the past: we must conclude with a word 
or two of solicitude for the future, For more than two hundred 
years since this first settlement of their affairs, the colleges of 
Oxford which played so leading a part in the struggle for 
English liberty have continued, in common with those of Cam- 
bridge, to influence and to be influenced by the constitution of 
English society. Throughout the eighteenth century they drew 
their scholars chiefly from the noble and gentle families of the 
nation, and sent them back, when their education was completed, 
to diffuse, through the dominant classes, their own attachment to 
the doctrines of the Church of England and to classical litera- 
ture. But since the first Reform Bill the rising tide of de- 
mocracy, flowing in with a force far stronger than when it 
first began to be felt in the Commonwealth, has transformed 
the old aristocratic character of the University. Dissenters 
have been admitted to a full share of the emoluments once 
restricted to members of the Church of England ; religious tests 
have been abolished; and the recent legislation, by which 
clerical fellowships have been extinguished and the Fieadships 
of Houses laicized, shows a constant tendency to sever the 
essential connection between the colleges and the Church of 
England. 

Amid the somewhat chaotic tendencies of Oxford Reform, 
two characteristic movements may be distinguished, one in- 
volving the decline of the Colleges, the other the revival of the 
University. Under the old régime, the tenure of a College 
Fellowship was, in the ordinary course, terminable only by 
death, marriage, or—in the case of Clerical Fellowships—by 
the acceptance of a College Living. The backbone of the 
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tutorial staff in each college was constituted by the Clerical 
Fellows, who occupied themselves with the discipline and 
instruction of the undergraduates, till fortune disposed them to 
surrender the privileges of collegiate celibacy to the superior 
attractions of a living or a wife. The first University Com- 
mission largely increased the number of lay Fellowships in each 
college ; and as the lay fellow, unlike his clerical brother, had no 
inducement to prolong his academical life, he naturally, after 
his probationary year of residence had expired, carried off the 
spoils he had won to enable him to start with advantage in the 
struggle for existence in London. Hence many colleges began 
to experience a famine of tutors, and it became necessary to 
offer inducements to the lay fellows to remain in residence for 
the purposes of instruction. With this object, the tenure of 
Fellowships in Oxford has now been placed on a new basis. 
They are made terminable after a fixed period--the reform 
proposed more than two hundred years ago in Cromwell’s 
* Model ’—except in cases where the college decides to prolong 
the tenure in consequence of the Fellow being engaged in 
tutorial or bursarial work, under which circumstances he is also 
allowed to marry, A revolution is thus effected in the entire 
character of the College Tutor. He need no longer be a 
bachelor: he need no longer reside in college. The centre of 
his interests has ceased to be the Common Room, and has 
passed to the bosom of his family in the neighbourhood of the 
Parks, or even on Headington Hill. Where at one time were 
only to be seen— 


‘Mild monastic faces in quiet collegiate cloisters,’ 


enlivened by such ‘ angels’ visits’ as were pzid at Commemora- 
tion or at the Boat Races in the May Term, the female element 
now asserts itself as an established institution at Concerts or 
Receptions in the College Hall. 

The consequence of these changes must be that for the future 
the influence, hitherto exercised on English society by Oxford 
through its college system, will be greatly diminished. The 
disappearance of clerical fellowships cannot fail considerably to 
modify the relations between the University and the Church ; 
while the attractions offered by fellowships, which, in return for 
services performed to the college, can be retained in the 
married state, will tend to check that outward stream of talent, 
which has contributed so large a University element to the 
Bar, the Press, and the Civil Service. Oxford, if its Profes- 
sorial element is wisely and gradually developed, may, besides 
its functions as a place of education, regain something of its 
pre-Reformation 
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pre-Reformation character, as a learned society, occupied with 
scientific research and artistic culture, and secluded from the 
hurry and turmoil of the national life. Only, instead of being 
a celibate hierarchy of students, the graduate portion of the 
University will consist of a resident group of family men, 
making the instruction of the undergraduates the profession of 
their lives. 

It would be foolish to close our eyes to the possible dangers 
and disadvantages inherent in these changes. Some may 
consider us fanciful in apprehending difficulties from the 
hereditary interests, which will be created by a body of resi- 
dents controlling the elections to scholarships and fellowships. 
Yet it should not be forgotten that the history of the University 
of Bologna offers an example of academical offices and emolu- 
ments monopolized by a limited number of families, and of the 
evil consequences produced by such a state of things. It is at 
any rate evident that, unless supported by active voluntary 
efforts, the interests of religion are likely to suffer by the disap- 
pearance of the cl-rical element; and a still more obvious 
danger to academical discipline will be constituted by the with- 
drawal of a large part of the tutorial staff from residence in the 
colleges. 

We are far, however, from being pessimists. We believe 
that the noble traditions of Oxford will suffice to preserve the 
continuity of its historical life from utter subversion. And we 
hold it for a good omen, and for a sign of healthy vitality, that 
the State to-day, as under the Commonwealth, has called upon 
the different Colleges to suggest the reform of their own societies. 
If the University rises to its mission of tempering the rugged- 
ness of English democracy with its own traditional scholarship, 
it will find in the task a safeguard against the temptation to 
absorb its energies in the somewhat enervating ideals proposed 
to it by Modern Culture. Nor need the Church be afraid of 
losing her hold upon the affections of Oxford, if by courageous 
voluntary effort she seeks to strengthen the influence of those 
traditions which are rooted in the genius of the place. As for 
the maintenance of the tone and breeding which have heretofore 
distinguished college society, we can only hope for the best. We 
trust that the native moderation of Englishmen will prevent them 
from going too fast or too far in the direction towards which 
their faces are now set. College life has been so inseparably 
blended with the history of the nation, and with the memories 
of many of us, that we should look with sorrow on whatever 
would tend to weaken its influence. The friendships of youth, 
the generous enthusiasm, the rivalries on the river and in the 
schools, 
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schools, all stimulated by their association with great and 
venerable monuments, all favourable to liberty and patriotism, 
are national influences that we cannot afford to lose. It is for 
this reason that we have thought it well to call attention to the 
conservative spirit that animated the Reformers of the Uni- 
versity at the time of the greatest Revolution in English society. 

There is yet another moral to be drawn from the history of this 
Visitation, and that is, the impossibility of governing in England 
by the logic of party. From the Reformation to the Restoration, 
the history of Oxford exhibits a succession of attempts by rival 
parties to secure the exclusive predominance of their own prin- 
ciples. The earliest Protestant Visitation of the University, 
under Edward VI., was followed by the still more famous 
Visitation under Mary. The exhaustion produced by these 
intestine struggles was to some extent repaired under the great 
Elizabeth, because she understood how to balance extremes and 
to reconcile contraries. But towards the close of her reign, we 
find the Calvinists in the University endeavouring to repress 
all tendencies of opinion differing from their own; while, 
under the feeble Stuarts, Laud, during his despotic Chan- 
cellorship, sought to reduce Oxford to uniform Arminianism. 
His intolerance did much to provoke the Rebellion; the in- 
tolerance of the victorious Puritans, on the other hand, con- 
tributed quite as largely to bring about the Restoration. Such 
lessons, it might have been thought, could not have been lost ; 
and if Charles II. had kept his promises made to the Presby- 
terians at Breda, the English Church might never have witnessed 
the secession of the Nonconformists. But party spirit tri- 
umphed, and we are still suffering from its baneful consequences. 
Must the different sections of the Protestant community con- 
tinue their internecine warfare about frivolous trifles, while 
Revolution and Atheism enlarge their borders? Parties there 
must of course always be, so long as there is genuine freedom 
of opinion, but the utter failure both of Laud and the Puritans 
to establish at Oxford the supremacy of their principles, proves 
that the extremes of Absolutism and Radicalism are equally 
abhorrent to the genius of English institutions. 
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Art. VIII.—1. <Annuario Statistico Italiano. Anno 1881. 
Roma. (Issued by the Ministry of Agriculture, Industry, 
and Commerce.) 

2. Reports from Her Majesty's Consuls. Presented to both Houses 
of Parliament. 

3. La Voce d@ un Contadino. Verona. 

4, Atti della Giunta per la Inchiesta Agraria sulle condizioni 
della classe agricola. Roma. 


| Pay more than ten years have elapsed since the edifice 

of Italian Unity, at once a piecemeal and a rapid per- 
formance, was crowned by the meeting of the Italian Parliament 
in its present domicile on Monte Citorio. Even while yet linger- 
ing at Turin, the representatives of those provinces of the Penin- 
sula that recognized the sceptre of Victor Emmanuel had by 
a unanimous vote styled themselves the Parliament of Italy ; 
but the title scarcely corresponded with the fact while Venetia 
still cowered under the Hapsburg eagle, and Pontifical terri- 
tory still intervened between Tuscany on the one side and 
the Two Sicilies on the other. The sharp sword of Sadowa 
remedied the blundering stroke of Custozza; and the autumn 
of 1866 saw the Italian Legislature enlarged in numbers and 
improved in authority by deputies from Venetia. Its transfer 
from Turin to Florence, however, scarcely added to its lustre ; 
for in spite of the vast sums lavished upon the fair city on the 
Arno in the hope of rendering it in fact as well as in name 
the Capital of Italy, the Italians themselves persisted in re- 
garding it as merely an étape or halting-place, from which, in 
the ripeness of time, the last stage of Italian Unity was to 
start, finishing its journey at Rome. 

There never was such another run of luck in the history of the 
world, as attended the aspirations of the Italian people from the 
spring of 1859 to the autumn of 1871. Let due allowance be 
made for Italian patriotism, Italian tact, and Italian courage ; 
for the statesmanship of Cavour, for the conspiring intellect of 
Mazzini, the untiring tentatives of Garibaldi, and the loyal 
stedfastness of Victor Emmanuel. Still, their combined efforts 
to liberate Italy from Bardonecchia to Manfredonia would have 
been vain, had not the stars in their courses, and European 
potentates in their rivalries, fought for the idea dimly divined 
by Dante, suffered for by Ugo Foscolo, and almost despaired of 
by Manzoni and Massimo d’Azeglio. No doubt it was an 
Italian hand that flung the nefarious bombs which reminded 
Napoleon III. of his youthful pledges to the Carbonari. But 
the personal fears of the French Emperor would not have sufficed 
to 
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to make him salute Baron Hiibner on New Year’s Day, 1859, 
with such unfestive brusqueness, had there not been felt in the 
Imperial councils a necessity for demonstrating afresh that the 
Ruler of France was the Nephew of his Uncle. Without the 
blood shed at Solferino and Magenta, Italy might still have been 
a bundle of heterogeneous and antagonistic Duchies. The Pre- 
liminaries of Villafranca, and the chilling pause that followed 
their ratification at Zurich, seemed a poor and inadequate result 
for so much slaughter, and singularly out of proportion with the 
high-sounding, if ambiguous Manifesto, announcing that Italy 
should be free from the Alps to the Adriatic. Then it was that 
whatever the Italians have done for themselves, they did, and 
did with consummate dexterity. By a series of rapid and 
imposing Plébiscites, they tore the treaty of Zurich to tatters ; 
and Tuscany, Emilia, and the Marches, following the fortunes of 
Lombardy, clustered round the Cross of Savoy. The audacity 
of Garibaldi and the ineptitude of the Neapolitan Bourbons * 
rendered the emancipation of the Two Sicilies a facile if in 
some respects a brilliant exploit ; and when Cavour closed his 
eyes in death, only Venetia and a remnant of the Temporal 
Dominion of the Papacy remained to be admitted to the Italian 
Family. 

Perhaps it was the very precipitation with which the 
patriotic idea of the Italians was put into execution, that caused 
its fulfilment to be attended with military disasters, not to say 
with military disgrace. It is an Italian* who confesses that, 
since the battle of Legnano in the twelfth century, whenever 
the Italians have fought single-handed, and in the guise of a 
nation, from Cortenova to Custozza, their military annals 
register nothing but defeats. When fighting on land against 
the Turks, Venice employed Slavonians, and Florence en- 
trusted her military fortunes to foreign mercenaries. The 
Piedmontese Army, as every one who fought side by side with 
it in the Crimea has testified, was as valorous as it was efficient ; 
and the battle of Tchernaia, or, as the Italians write it, Cernaia, 
gives the name to one of the new Roman streets that debouch 
on the Baths of Diocletian. But the organizing element in the 
gallant little army of Piedmont was Savoyard ; and its character 
was diluted and lost when it became necessary to have an 
Italian army as well as an Italian Parliament and an Italian 
Code. The spirit of the people in 1866, when the Ré Galan- 
tuomo led his imposing forces to join issue with the Austrian 
on the field contested nied his father seventeen youn poten 





* Mr. Gallenga, in his work, called ‘ Italy Revisited,’ > published i in 1875. 
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was all that could be desired. But the second Custozza was 
as disastrous as the first, and, in a military sense, far more dis- 
creditable ; and the chagrin with which the news of the defeat 
of the Italian army by a force numerically inferior was received 
throughout Italy, was in a few days more than doubled by the 
tidings of the naval catastrophe of Lissa. 

Yet the result of this mismanagement in the field and on the 
sea was the liberation of Venetia; and now the Pope alone 
maintained his ground against the advancing tide of the 
‘ Piedmontese.’ Garibaldi made a memorable but futile effort at 
Mentana to dethrone the Pope-King ; and the watchword ‘ Rome 
or Death! was silenced for the moment by the ‘miraculous 
chassepots’ of De Failly. But once again Fortune conspired 
to do for the Italians what their restless intrepidity had failed 
to accomplish. Another Nationality had come into existence, 
and was craving for the fruition of its dreams. French vanity 
finding itself ‘asphyxiated’ by the aggrandizement of Prussia 
and the vicinity of the North-German Confederation, flung 
down the challenge that was answered at Sedan. The necessity 
of defending Paris caused the French garrison in the Papal 
States to be hurriedly summoned home ; and, almost without a 
blow, the Cross of Savoy and the Italian Tricolor were planted 
upon the Capitol. ‘Ci siamo, e ci resteremo’ ‘ Here we are, and 
here we shall remain,’ said Victor Emmanuel in his laconic 
fashion; and his words have proved no idle boast. ‘Roma 
Capitale’ was for years chalked up on every wall and hoarding 
in the Peninsula; and, in spite of the serious material incon- 
veniences Rome presents in the character of a metropolis, not 
a voice has since been lifted among patriotic Italians to contest 
its claims or to suggest that the capital should be transferred 
elsewhere. 

This rapid survey of the events of what may be called the 
first decade of New Italy brings us to the commencement of 
the second decade, or the period between the close of 1871 
and the present time, whose main features and general pro- 
gress we now propose to examine. The Italians have for ten 
years enjoyed complete territorial and legislative unity. What 
have they done with it? Have they turned it to good or to 
bad account? Has Italy been a useful or a mischievous ele- 
ment in European politics? Is the domestic record of Italy a 
happy and an honourable one? Is the country increasing in 
wealth and material prosperity? Do its people exhibit signs 
of steady, safe, and satisfactory progress, in education, litera- 
ture, the fine arts, manners, and morals? ‘These are interest- 
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ing questions; and we will endeavour to give them a dis- 
passionate answer. 

It would seem to be part of the dispensation under which we 
live, that, even to the attainment of the most meritorious and 
salutary ends, means of questionable character, and methods of 
doubtful integrity, should almost invariably contribute. There 
are perhaps no episodes in history more thoroughly satisfactory 
in their results to those whom they still continue to affect, than 
the English Reformation, the French Revolution, and the 
Unification of Italy. Yet the impartial annalist can scarcely 
record the details of those momentous occurrences, without 
having frequently to acknowledge the ambiguous nature of the 
machinery, and the unscrupulous character of the men, whereby 
they were promoted. In estimating the agencies by which Italy 
was delivered from alien rulers and domestic oppressors, we 
must perforce allow that both the men and the methods were 
revolutionary. Cavour laughed at truth, and Garibaldi mocked 
at law. Duplicity and buccaneering were the two main instru- 
ments by which the Italians attained their honest and legitimate 
ends. Cynics, and perhaps politicians, will console themselves 
with the dictum, ‘ Qui veut la fin, veut les moyens;’ and the 
moralist who elects to preach a homily on the diplomatic 
double-dealing and the daring disregard of public law, by 
which Pius 1X. was reduced to ‘a palace and a garden,’ and 
Francis II. was sent to swell the ranks of ‘ les rois en exil,’ has 
unquestionably an admirable theme, but will probably secure 
only a limited audience. Revolutions are not made with rose- 
water; and if the aphorism that the end justifies the means be 
exclusively the tenet of the followers of Loyola, the world at 
large, the English nation not excluded, is more of a Jesuit than 
has been generally supposed. But it wraps its theories in more 
skilful phraseology than the Spanish casuists ; and, borrowing 
the legal intellect for an accomplice, it shrugs its shoulders, and 
observes with perfect self-satisfaction, ‘ Fieri non debuit ; factum 
valet.’ 

It is easier, however, as Goethe has observed, to raise the 
devil than to lay him; and the revolutionary agencies, with 
which Cavour and his successors did not disdain to co-operate 
for the achievement of their purpose, have not been willing to 
retire into private life at the bidding of those to whom they had 
become an inconvenience and an embarrassment. Ten years 
of complicity on the part of the Executive with those restless 
and irregular members of society who concealed their ulterior 
designs by calling themselves Garibaldians, have compelled the 
Government 
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Government to deal tenderly with men who, in ordinary times 
and under ordinary circumstances, would have been committed 
to a fortress or sent to the galleys; and the acceptance by the 
late King of Italy of a third of his kingdom from the hands of a 
Condottiere has hitherto rendered it impossible for his son to 
deal with insubordinate or conspiring Redshirts according to 
the laws of the Realm. There can be no doubt that, though 
Signor Depretis, Signor Cairoli, and their colleagues may 
inwardly have sympathized with the aspirations of the con- 
spirators whose motto is ‘Italia Irredenta,’ they at the same 
time deplored the movement, seeing tbat it is calculated to 
embarrass them abroad, and to weaken them at home. Yet no 
explicit and unambiguous condemnation of the Italia Irredenta 
Party has ever proceeded from a responsible Italian states- 
man. He dreads to injure himself by doing so; nor can he 
afford to seem to denounce a party in the State, to whose un- 
tiring enterprises in the past Italy as she is undoubtedly owes 
so much. Like Faust, Italy has regained her youth, but she 
must keep her bargain with the revolutionary demon to whom 
she owes her rejuvenescence. 

The death of Garibaldi has in some degree liberated the 
Italian Government from the fetters it had forged for itself in 
profiting by his adventurous spirit. His sons are naturally 
attempting to inherit his mantle; but it is scarcely to be sup- 
posed that, in a democratic society, the most arbitrary of all 
forms of bequest will be recognized. Fortunately, there is 
nothing in these young men to make them formidable. Their 
abilities are not striking, and their character is discredited. It 
was to pay their debts that Garibaldi at length reluctantly 
accepted a pension from the nation. The personal disinter- 
estedness of Garibaldi has not been bequeathed to his children, 
and it was the popularity with which his disinterestedness 
invested him that made him a standing menace alike to the 
internal tranquillity of Italy, and to the stability of her foreign 
relations. Now and again, no doubt, the revolutionary temper 
still insists on manifesting itself in a flagrant manner, as 
on the occasion of the transfer of the remains of Pius LX. 
from St. Peter’s to ‘San Lorenzo fuori le mura,’ and in the 
Orsini bombs intended to salute the visit of the Emperor of 
Austria-Hungary to Trieste. But there is a perceptible sub- 
sidence of the temper of political insubordination, and per- 
haps the very indulgence the Government displays to political 
offences is a proof of its consciousness that it has no longer 
to deal with a serious adversary. A little while ago, Signor 
Alberto Mario, the editor and proprietor of ‘La Lega,’ was 
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condemned to a term of imprisonment for insulting the King 
and the Pope. He is still at large, and editing his violent 
Republican paper. Not unnaturally wishing to make arrange- 
ments for an editorial substitute during his incarceration, he 
paid a visit to the Questor, and asked when his term of im- 
prisonment would commence. He could obtain no satisfactory 
reply. Still receiving no intimation upon the subject, and 
perhaps beginning to be anxious for the honours of cheap 
martyrdom, Signor Mario repeated his visit and his question. 
‘ Abbia pazienza,’ said the Questor; ‘do be patient, We will 
send for you when we want you.’ 

It would be well if these irregularities in the domestic policy 
of Italy had not occasionally exhibited themselves in the direc- 
tion of her foreign policy ; for they have exposed the Crown to 
a series of rebuffs from foreign Courts, hardly distinguishable 
from positive slights. If there has been anything stedfast 
in Italian diplomacy during the last ten years, it has been 
the zealous attempt made to obtain for Italy admission to 
the good graces of Germany and Austria. Yet though the 
King of Italy has paid a ceremonial visit alike to Berlin 
and to Vienna, neither the Emperor of Germany nor Francis 
Joseph II. has found his way to Rome. It will, perhaps, be 
said, that consideration for the susceptibilities of the Papacy 
has prevented the performance of this obvious obligation of 
courtesy on the part of the Emperor of Austria. But no such 
excuse can be pleaded in the case of the powerful Monarch who 
is still at spiritual war with the Vatican; and it is quite certain 
that both of these monarchs would give little heed to the 
feelings of Leo XIII. if they were really anxious to convince 
Italy of their friendship, and to demonstrate the value they 
set upon hers. But the truth is, Italy is not trusted. Her 
foreign policy has been so nakedly and clumsily self-seeking, 
has been so completely a pourboire policy, that foreign Cabinets 
not unnaturally feel Italy can be bought over to their side at the 
last moment, if only the bribe offered be substantial enough. 
Moreover, the toleration which the Italian Government has 
extended to the featherheaded agitators who claim Trieste as 
well as the Trentino, has necessarily caused the Power that has 
not the smallest intention to surrender either, to be upon its guard 
against its covetous neighbour. On the occasion of his recent 
visit to Trieste, the Emperor of Austria declared in the most 
significant manner, that the great Adriatic port would never be 
separated from the Crown of the Hapsburgs. The intimation 
was in reality addressed to the Government and people of Italy. 

Thus neither special wisdom nor marked success can be 
attributed 
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attributed to Italian diplomacy during the last few years. No 
doubt, something of the failure, and something of the folly it 
has exhibited, must be ascribed to the fact, that it pleases Italy 
to pose as a Great Power, without carrying guns of a calibre 
commensurate with such a pretension. The fable of the frog 
and the bull, or that of the brass and the earthenware pot that 
went to the well together, would be emblematic of the posi- 
tion of Italy in the European Concert. At the Congress of 
Berlin, Italy was a fifth wheel to the coach; if indeed we 
should not rather say that she was the fly on the wheel. Her 
representative at the Congress, Count Corti, strongly advised his 
superiors at home to be both modest and moderate, as befitted 
the attitude of a State having to deal ostensibly on equal 
terms with Powers to which she is in reality unequal. But the 
acquisition of Bosnia and Herzegovina by Austria, of Cyprus by 
England, and of the implied right to establish a Protectorate in 
Tunis by France, were followed by an explosion of wrath and 
disappointment of public opinion in Italy, and by a fidgetiness 
in her Foreign Office singularly at variance with the traditions 
of diplomacy. Was Italy alone to have nothing? It certainly 
was irritating to the Italians to feel that their policy had been, 
as we have said, essentially and before all things, a pourboire 
policy, and that they were to be the only members of the party 
left thirsting. Nor did this rude disappointment serve to make 
them wiser and more cautious. When France at length proceeded 
to exercise the powers indirectly conferred upon it at Berlin of 
reducing the Bey of Tunis to a condition of dependency, the 
Italians were simple enough, because Mr. Gladstone and Earl 
Granville indulged in some fine moral sentiments, to imagine 
that England would second Italy in protesting against, and even 
in preventing, the bombardment of Sfax and the occupation of 
Tunis. Any one who conferred with Italian statesmen at that 
period must have come to the conclusion that the love enter- 
tained by Italy for England was boundless, and her confidence 
in our policy implicit and unreserved. It has since been our 
misfortune to have forfeited this profound affection. Not only 
did the fine sentiments of our Prime Minister concerning the 
wickedness of invading Tunis halt at the strictly academical 
stage, but England, under his direction, has invaded Egypt, 
and has shown itself as little careful of Italian susceptibilities 
on the Nile as France had been of Italian susceptibilities on 
the African sea-board. Accordingly, the vials of Italian wrath 
were diverted from France to ourselves; and until Sir Garnet 
Wolseley by the victory of Tel-el-Kebir rendered persistence in 
such a course injudicious as well as ridiculous, England was 
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covered with abuse and assailed with detraction from one end 
of the Italian Peninsula to the other. Selfishness is doubtless 
the highest law of nations; but it should be an enlightened 
selfishness. Self-interest should be pursued with dignity, and 
maintained with decency. The foreign policy of Italy has 
been at one and the same time cynical and naif; unblushingly 
selfish, and unprecedentedly stupid. We confess we gave the 
Italians credit for better taste and better judgment. 

Upon one point the Italian people deserve all the eulogies 
that could be passed upon them. We have said it is their 
ambition that Italy should rank among the six Great European 
Powers ; and however much Italy may in substance fall below 
her nominal political status, it cannot be denied that material 
sacrifices of an unparalleled kind have been made by her 
citizens, and are still being made by them, in order that their 
aspiration may be attained. There has been a reduction in the 
expenditure of the Ministries of War and Marine; but, in so 
far as the reduction has been real, it does not represent any 
diminution of the fighting capacity of Italy, or any flagging in 
the popular wish that the Italian army and the Italian navy 
should be strong and efficient. A chronic struggle is carried on 
between the Minister of Finance and the Minister of War, and 
has led to more than one resignation. Since 1879, the military 
and naval expenditure has been more or less stationary ; and for 
that year, the last for which figures have as yet been definitively 
ascertained, it amounted to 9,262,000/., out of a total State 
expenditure of 52,159,000/. It has been as high as 11,000,0001., 
even when the Revenue was considerably smaller than it is now. 
The reduction has been obtained by keeping fewer men with 
the colours. At present these number only about 170,000; 
but 977,629 men have been passed through the ranks, and to 
these have to be added, in case of need, 564,300 of the terri- 
torial militia ; making a grand total of 1,544,665 men available 
as food for powder. Any one who has seen the King of Italy 
ride up the Via Nazionale on his birthday, surrounded by 
a splendid Staff, and followed by some 15,000 troops of all 
branches of the service, or has been present at one of the 
reviews held periodically in the meadows that lie between the 
Tiber and Monte Mario, can hardly fail to have been struck 
with the excellent physique and the soldierly bearing of the 
rank and file. But these constitute the garrison of Rome, and 
are not a fair sample of the Italian army, any more than the 
garrison of Paris in the days of the Second Empire accurately 
exemplified the forces with which Napoleon III. rushed to his 
destruction at Sedan. Though the minimum standard for 
recruits 
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recruits is only 5 ft. 1 in., the average height of the Italian 
army is 5 ft.5 in. But while native thews are not wanting, 
the necessity of economizing in every branch of the service 
causes parsimony in the feeding of Italy’s fighting stuff to be 
exercised in a manner that has not escaped challenge. Many 
of the soldiers have a rickety and half-starved appearance ; and 
persons who ought to know assure us that, though drill is twice 
as severe as it used to be, diet is precisely what it was before so 
much harder work was imposed on the raw recruit. The Italian 
soldier has allotted to him only half as much meat as is served 
out to the English soldier, and his rations are smaller even 
than those allowed in the French army. He has to find his 
own wine; and there is reason to believe that his bread is 
soaked oftener in hot water than in broth, polenta, or cooked 
vegetables. At the manceuvres held at Perugia in the course 
of this autumn, it was observed that numbers of the soldiers 
fell out of the ranks from the effects of sunstroke, though the 
summer in Italy during the present year has been one of 
unusual mildness. 

Whilst the new Italian kingdom thus indulges in ‘ bloated 
armaments’ on land, which it is impossible should be made 
thoroughly efficient for the amount that is expended on them, the 
mania ‘ far figura,’ as the Italians say, a passion for cutting a hand- 
some figure in this world, leads them to be equally extravagant, in 
proportion to their means, in the construction of their navy. 
The famous ironclad, the ‘ Duilio,’ cost 720,4801., independently 
of her armament; and she is only one of three floating sea- 
monsters, which carry guns twenty-five per cent. heavier than 
any even this country can boast. Then there are a host of 
smaller, but still costly vessels, like the ‘ Principe Amadeo,’ 
the ‘Roma’ and the ‘ Venezia.’ Apparently, the Italians aspire 
to transform two of their loveliest spots, Castellamare and 
Spezia, into naval arsenals ; whilst at Genoa ship-building for 
commercial purposes is at a standstill, and at Venice it has prac- 
tically died out. At the same time the Minister of War has 
long been asking for 20,000,000/. to expend on land fortifica- 
tions, without which it is declared that Turin and Rome are 
alike open to the invader, No doubt the Italian frontier is an 
unsatisfactory one. The southern slopes of the Alps in the 
Ticino and the Grison district, down to the Lakes Maggiore and 
Lugano, form a part of the Swiss Confederation; and Austria 
thrusts her territory of South Tyrol like a wedge between Lom- 
bardy and Venetia, right away to the north of the Lago di 
Garda, and to the opening of the Valley of the Adige. Any 
one who has studied this question attentively, is aware that the 
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direction of the forts, which were once the defences of Austria 
against Italy, would have to be altered, and in a great measure 
reversed, before they could be used against an invading enemy 
from the north. This is equally true of the famous Quadri- 
lateral, more especially of the fortresses of Peschiera and Ve- 
rona. With Switzerland and Austria, however, Italy may hope 
to remain at peace ; at least, if she were to quarrel with them, it 
would be through her own fault. But if there be a war that 
would be popular in France, it would be a war against Italy, 
which has committed the unpardonable offence, in the eyes of 
Frenchmen, of forgetting gratitude to her elder brother to the 
extent of claiming to be his equal; and Italy could be invaded 
by the French through several passes of the Maritime, Cottian, 
Graian, and Pennine Alps. The loss of Savoy and Nice has 
opened Piedmont to the French invader. It would be hardly 
possible to stop him in the mountains; and if Central and 
Southern Italy was to be saved, it could be only by stout defence 
and hard fighting on the Sesia, the Ticino, the Adda, the 
Mincio, and the Po. 

Under such circumstances, it would seem to be the part of 
discretion for Italy to study to remain on excellent terms with 
one and all of her neighbours, and certainly never to provoke 
or irritate them; and in the speech addressed by the Italian 
Prime Minister on the 8th of this month to his constituents at 
Stradella, which carries all the more weight for being delivered 
on the eve of a General Election, perhaps the most prominent 
features were protests on behalf of peace, and promises of mili- 
tary economy. Single-handed, Italy would still be no match 
on land for either Austria or France ; and she possesses a most 
inconveniently large extent of sea-board, that only makes her 
more vulnerable to an enterprising enemy. Englishmen have 
lost nothing of their sympathy with Italy, despite the recent 
hostility displayed by the Italians towards this country. They 
wish for it a distinguished and prosperous future; but it is pre- 
cisely because such is their feeling, that they see with regret the 
Italians wasting their resources in vainly striving to Le as 
powerful as Germany on land, and as commanding as England 
on sea. Most of all, they lament the spiteful and petulant 
spirit the Italians have recently exhibited against Powers with 
whom they feel unable to compete. The Italians would do well 
to remember the advice of a woman of the world to some young 
fellows who were starting in life with abundance of capacity 
and fire, but with some want of consideration for others—‘ Soyez 
aimables.’ The Italians would do well to show a little more 
amiability, if only for the sake of getting it returned. They 
may yet need it. The 
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The astonishment with which we must needs contemplate the 
levity Italian statesmen display in imposing such a heavy and 
gratuitous load upon their countrymen, and the admiration it is 
impossible not to feel for the patience with which this burden 
is borne, are greatly increased when we consider the limited 
national wealth that has to contribute the national Budget. 
Nor can any due estimate be made of the sacrifices demanded 
from the Italians as the price of their national unity and 
national greatness, unless account be taken likewise of their 
communal burdens. These in Italy are enormous. In the year 
1879, the local taxes of England amounted to 29,000,000/. In 
Italy they approximated to the same figure. If we assume the 
imperial and the municipal taxation of Italy in that year to have 
amounted together to 73,000,000/., which it unquestionably did, 
the Italian people are taxed at the rate of 2/7. 11s. per head. In 
this country taxation per head is at the rate of 2/.18s. But 
then we have to take into account the different dimensions of 
the national incomes from which the two sums respectively are 
obtained. Professor Leone Levi puts the annual income of the 
United Kingdom at a thousand millions; and computing 
imperial and local taxation in round numbers at 100,000,0002., 
which is pretty near the mark, the State and the local authorities 
between them get on an average ten per cent. of our whole 
incomes. Any one can judge for himself if taxation is any- 
thing like as heavy as that in this country; and we entertain 
no doubt that Professor Leone Levi, painstaking and able 
as he is, has considerably under-estimated the total income of 
these realms. But we suspect he is not far wrong in saying 
that the income of the Italian people cannot exceed, even if 
it reaches, 200,000,000/.; and in that case their taxation is a 
certain 35 per cent. against our doubtful 10 per cent. Should 
it appear incredible that a community should be paying 35 per 
cent. in taxation, we can only say that Italian landowners them- 
selves have memorialized the Government in the following 
words :— 

‘ The average taxation on land throughout Italy amounts to 30 per 
cent. on the returns actually got from the property. In some 
provinces, in Lombardy for instance, it rises to 40 or even 45 per 
cent., and in parts of Cremona to as much as 60 per cent., without 


counting mortgages or costs of registration, which have to be paid 
when the property changes hands.’ 


These figures are quoted by Mr. Beauclerc in one of his 
admirable Reports to the Foreign Office on the condition of 
Italy; and though he adds in a note that this high scale 
of taxation is based upon a very old valuation of land, and that 
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the price of land has increased considerably in many places, 
yet even if we were to suppose it has increased in value by one- 
fourth, which would be an exaggerated estimate, it would still 
leave a state of fiscal oppression unparalleled in any civilized 
community. Another way of testing the accuracy of the com- 
putation, that the people pay 35 per cent. of their income to 
the state or the Communes, is to remember that in Italy the 
income-tax alone is between 13 and 14 per cent. Moreover, it 
touches the smallest incomes. Let us suppose an Italian is 
entitled to 100/., and only 100/. per annum, from the public 
funds ; 13/. 4s. is deducted for income-tax. If his 100/. pro- 
ceeds from the profits of trade, he has to pay 91. 15s. If it 
comes in the form of salary, he is mulcted of 8. 5s. <A 
professional man in London making 300/. a year, had, till 
Mr. Gladstone clapped on threepence more to pay for his 
Egyptian War, to pay only 1/. 16s. 8d. A professional man 
in Rome earning the same income, has to hand over 24/. 15s. 
We are therefore fully prepared to believe, both on the faith 
of trustworthy statistics and from experience of our own upon 
the spot, that the taxes of Italy amount to 35 per cent. of its 
income. The teachings of political economy would be worthless, 
and the laws of human nature have no fixity, if fiscal burdens 
of so heavy an incidence did not discourage alike the rapid 
accumulation and the vigorous employment of capital. In this 
country, as in France, the wealth of the community is being 
hourly added to by extensive and prosperous manufacturers ; 
and there are so many fixed incomes and so many well-to-do 
people to tax, that the hand of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
is but little felt by individuals in the community. But in 
Italy the main wealth of the country is agricultural ; and man 
has never succeeded in devising, and probably never will devise, 
a method of extracting from Nature more than a modest and 
steady competency for his capital and his enterprise. Agri- 
cultural wealth never proceeds by ‘leaps and bounds;’ and in 
Italy agriculture is the milch cow, alike for the community 
and the taxpayer. In Italy, which has now a population of 
28,000,000 souls, only 382,000 persons are employed in the 
greater industries, and of these not a third are male adults. 
Moreover, many of these industries are carried on in a smalt 
and therefore a costly manner, with insufficient capital, in- 
sufficient machinery, and insufficient knowledge. Yet progress 
has been made, as the returns of the export and import trade 
of the new kingdom show. In 1862 the total imports and 
exports were, in round numbers, 62,000,0001. They have now 
risen to over 100,000,000. It must, however, be borne in 
mind 
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mind that, in the interval, Venetia and the Papal States have 
been added to the account; and 1862 represents, moreover, 
a period when industry was naturally slack by reason of the 
prevailing political excitement. Our own trade with Italy 
gives anything but a satisfactory record. It was rather less in 
1880 than it was in 1870. In the former year, it was repre- 
sented by 10,137,000/. In the latter it had sunk to 9,718,000/., 
though about halfway through the decade, or in 1875, it had 
reached 12,803,000/., the highest figure yet attained. Perhaps 
the most satisfactory feature that can be quoted of Italian 
progress is the great increase of the sums deposited in Savings 
Banks. They now reach 34,000,000/., a considerable advance 
during the period we are considering. Of the equilibrium at 
last attained between Expenditure and Revenue, of the approach- 
ing abolition of the paper currency, and of the steady and 
remarkable rise in the Public Funds, despite the heavy taxation 
to which, as we have said, they are exposed, the Italians have much 
reason to be proud. In 1872, the highest point these reached was 
694. During the present year they have touched 90. No more 
conclusive proof could be adduced that; though the increase of 
wealth in Italy may not be so great as its best friends would 
desire to see, eppur si muove, and the world entertains sufficient 
confidence in the resolve of the Italian people, no matter what 
their poverty or what their imposts, to meet their obligations 
and maintain a reputation for financial integrity. It is, more- 
over, an encouraging symptom, that the export of coal and cotton 
yarn and twist from this country to Italy is steadily on the 
increase; a fact incompatible with either retrogression or 
stagnation in Italian manufacturing industry. Railways are 
being steadily made, and Italy now possesses between five 
and six thousand miles of what the Italians call iron roads. 
But no one can travel in Italy without observing that many of 
the railways are badly constructed and imperfectly kept in 
repair. Cavour was in a hurry to ‘make Italy’; so he asked 
no questions about money when a plébiscite was to be held or 
a province to be annexed. In the same way, Italy was in 
a hurry to have railroads; and provided she got them, she 
troubled herself little about engineers’ estimates and contractors’ 
work. She is now paying the penalty of her patriotic precipi- 
tation. There are some splendid stations in Italy, as at Turin 
and Milan. But most of the intermediate halting-places show, 
in their buildings, a lamentable want even of paint and white- 
wash, and give the notion that the Company—in many instances 

the State—to which they belong, is sadly out at elbows. 
Still, with all the drawbacks that necessarily attend a com- 
munity 
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munity oppressed with taxation, and in too great a hurry to 
occupy a position for which its natural resources scarcely adapt 
it, all that is wanted to enable Italy to secure for herself that 
material progress without which, in these days, no State can be 
lastingly strong and exercise continuous authority, is a com- 
bination of energy and enterprise. As Lord Beaconsfield said 
in the House of Lords, when speaking of a strategic frontier for 
Turkey against Russia on the Balkans, that the only sure de- 
fence of nations is ‘the vital spirit of man,’ so the vital spirit 
of man is the only resource by the help of which Italy can over- 
come her commercial sluggishness. If the example of Turin 
were followed by the whole country, the question would soon be 
solved. In 1865, when Turin was deprived of its dignity and 
position as the capital city, great depression feli upon the 
brave sub-Alpine race, and its population sank from 220,000 
to 200,000. Its population in 1880 had risen to 236,658 souls, 
and, as Mr, Colnaghi tells us in his excellent Consular Report 
for that year, the old head-quarters of the Court, the Govern- 
ment, and the Army, by all of which it has been abandoned, has 
since been converted into a flourishing industrial centre. During 
the last ten years nearly 1500 new houses have been built in 
Turin ; half a million of money having been spent in build- 
ing in the two years 1877 and 1878 alone. ‘The streets,’ says 
Mr. Colnaghi, ‘are furrowed with lines of steam- and horse- 
tramways, which meet in the centre of the city, and which are 
spreading their connecting links to the neighbouring towns and 
villages, Their employment is also extending to the country 
districts of Piedmont.’ No fewer than thirteen tramway lines 
have been constructed for the service of Turin and the environs; 
and the average number of passengers carried per annum is 
6,000,000. The rolling stock originally came from Belgium, 
but new cars are built by Messrs. Locati, in their works at Turin. 
The engines, however, came from Cassel; and, as we learn 
elsewhere, Germany continues to supply Italy with rails, 
telegraph wire, and machinery. Milan competes with Turin 
in extending its population, its borders, and its industry. During 
the last decade its population has increased by 40,000, and it 
now contains 300,000 souls. Milan is the head-quarters of the 
Alta Italia Railway, and the piercing of the St. Gothard 
Tunnel cannot fail to add considerably to the importance and 
opulence of the old Lombard capital. But, as we move farther 
south, the record grows less pleasing. Florence has not re- 
covered from the transfer of the capital to Rome ; and Rome 
has not profited in a material sense by the transfer as 
much as might have been expected, The Florentines incurred 
enormous 
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enormous debts when the honour, of which they were by no means 
solicitous, devolved upon them, They improved the occasion 
still further to embellish their beautiful city, and the State has 
since had to recoup them a portion of this expenditure. The 
Tuscans are an easy-going rather than an ambitious people; and 
many of them regret the light taxation and cheap living of the 
good old days of Leopold, when everybody could lead a pleasant 
life if only he left politics and theology alone. In Rome the 
bulk of the population appear to live pretty much as they did 
ten or even twenty years ago. Their houses remain the same 
in their spacious squalor; their food and drink are the same, 
for if wages are higher so are victuals and wine; and they 
are, without exception, the worst-dressed people of any capital 
city in the world. Away from the main thoroughfares one 
feels it hard to believe oneself in a capital city. Never- 
theless, during the ten years that Rome has housed the 
Sovereign, the Parliament, and the great Departments of State, 
much has been done to accommodate it to its new dignity, 
without depriving it of the more permanently interesting features 
that have made it alike for the student, for the artist, for the 
man of letters, and even for people of pleasure, the most 
delightful and attractive of all cities. We may lament, with 
Mr. Hare, the excessive passion for neatness which, stripping 
from the Coliseum all the garb of natural beauty with which 
the merciful centuries had draped it, has made it for the 
present look rather like a new building not quite finished than 
an ancient building in decay; and we may be angry with 
the tidy Goths who have transformed the Baths of Caracalla, 
where Shelley wrote his ‘ Prometheus,’ into a sort of open-air 
museum, ticketed, labelled, and partitioned. But if we con- 
sider dispassionately all tae Italians have done to preserve 
ancient and embellish modern Rome, we shall be obliged to 
confess that no little discrimination has been exhibited in the 
execution of a difficult task. The Via Nazionale, now the finest 
street in Rome, which runs from the Baths of Diocletian to 
the Corso, has been interrupted in one place in order to pre- 
serve a portion of the Servian Wall, which is embedded in 
shrubs and flowers, and has been diverted in another in order 
that it might skirt the Piazza that contains the Column of 
Trajan. The excavations in the Forum are being prosecuted 
with stedfastness and learning, without injuring, indeed to the 
benefit of, the traffic that passes along the Sacred Way. On 
the Janiculum, a drive, lined with parterres and shrubberies, 
through which wind grassy paths, has been constructed, from 
which a view of Rome, the Campagna, the Alban and Sabine 
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Hills, is to be had, that is matchless for natural beauty and 
classicals associations. In Rome, at least, the motto of the 
Italians seems to have been, ‘ Chi va piano va sano.’ Between 
Santa Maria Maggiore and the gate of San Lorenzo, a new 
quarter has sprung up, whose streets bear the name of the most 
illustrious contributors to Italian Unity, whether with the pen 
or with the sword. If only Naples could boast a more satis- 
factory progress, and Venice could be roused from a sluggish- 
ness that seems borrowed of its waters, the story of the prin- 
cipal Italian cities during the last ten years would be a cheerful 
one. But the two Sicilies, which together contribute a third of 
the population of Italy, lag behind the other provinces in almost 
every particular. It was hardly to be expected that their 
evil traditions of sloth, apathy, and superstition, would be 
got rid of in twenty years. Yet even here something has been 
done during the last decade. But the motto of Italian states- 
men, more particularly as regards the southern portion of the 
kingdom, should ever be 


‘ Nil actum credens dum quid superesset agendum.’ 


The principal problem, however, weighing upon the minds 
of thoughtful and patriotic Italians, is the condition of agri- 
culture, which, as we have said, is the chief staple of Italian 
industry ; and with the condition of agriculture is necessarily 
associated the condition of the agricultural labourer. We have 
spoken of the heavy weight of taxation that prevails in Italy, 
and unquestionably the burden is imposed with most relentless- 
ness on the land. Here is what Mr. Beauclerc, in one of his 
Reports, says of Lombardy, notoriously one of the richest portions 
of the peninsula, and of Virgil’s still ‘ miserae Cremonae’ :— 


‘ The fertility and prosperity of this fine region is counteracted, 
however, by the monstrous taxes imposed upon it. Reference has 
been made to this subject in my previous Report, and I recur to it 
only to give further proofs of the enormity of the taxation by means 
of one or two cases in point. In some provinces of Lombardy, under 
old valuations, the taxes amount to 40 or 45 per cent., not of the 
valuation merely, but of the net returns. This is especially the case 
in the lower plains. In Cremona the taxes are more out of all pro- 
portion to the returns than in any district in Europe; and they rise 
to 60 per cent. on the net returns, not of the variable production of 
the year, which may be very large or very small, but on the fixed 
basis of the nine or twelve years’ lease valuations as obtained by 
public auction. For instance, the Great Milanese Hospital, which is 
the largest land-holder in the basin of the Po, is taxed to the extent 
of 354 per cent., exclusive of the expenses of administration. 

‘ The average amount of land-tax paid by every Italian is 9 fr. 15 c¢., 
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by every Lombard 12 fr. 13 c., and each inhabitant of the province 
of Cremona has the unjustifiable privilege of paying 18 fr. 55 ¢., 
though many territories are richer than his ! 

‘The principal beneficent institutions of Cremona holding land 
are taxed nearly 41 per cent., exclusive of administration charges, 
whilst some have to pay 45, 48, 59, and even 65 per cent. on the 
rent valuations. 

‘ When expenses of annual repairs, maintenance, and administra- 
tion, are added to this abnormal weight of taxation, the net returns 
sink to zero. Again, the taxpayer receives the visits of the collectors 
regularly every two months, and the payments for maintenance and 
repairs cannot be postponed, whilst it is the rent return which is 
invariably delayed in a case of a bad year or what not. Hence, a 
small owner is often poorer and less safe than a ploughman and his 
family on a good estate. 

‘The flagrant injustice of such taxation as this is known and re- 
cognized by all. Cremona seems predestined to spoliation ever since 
Octavius confiscated the province fur his veterans. Not until real 
reparation is given for the hardships complained of will the people 
be able to say, with more truth than Virgil did, Deus nobis hee otia 
fecit.’ 


A Commission has been appointed by the Legislature to 
collect data for a Project of Law for the readjustment of the 
Land Tax, and originally it was intended that the work should 
be done in ten years. But, from a despatch by Sir Augustus 
Paget to Earl Granville of the 2nd of July of this year, it 
appears that the period has been extended to twenty years, 
during which time, it is computed, the labour of three hundred 
civil engineers will be required. Surely this is a case in which 
there will be danger of the steed starving while the grass is 
growing. Is it wonderful if, labouring under the burden of 
such imposts, the landowners of Italy can do little or nothing 
for the improvement of their estates, and if the smaller pro- 
prietors, and those holding under the mezzadria or métayage 
system, are in still worse case? In some of the most fertile 
districts of Italy, wages are miserably small, food is pitifully 
poor, and the general condition of the labourer deplorable. In 
the Province of Mantua huts are to be met with, built of mud 
and thatched with canes, after the manner of the dwellings of 
Australasian aborigines. Heavy mortgages, family settlements, 
and the cost of registration fees on each transfer or lease, 
conspire to render it impossible for a landowner to do anything 
towards the improvement of these wretched tenements. Nor 
must it be supposed that these evils spring in any degree from 
the accumulation of land in few hands. On the contrary, the 
compulsory division of property among all the children of the 
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possessor prevails in Italy as in France; and there is no 
mischief more frequently referred to by those who have reported 
on the subject than this division and subdivision of land, with 
the consequent diminution of capital for its cultivation. 

The materials from which to.draw whilst descanting on this 
theme are perplexing in their quantity; and a long article 
might be written on the condition of the agricultural labourer 
alone. ‘La Voce d’un Contadino,’ which is named at the 
beginning of this paper, is apparently what it professes to be ; 
and it gives an unvarnished and heartrending account of the 
food, dwelling, clothing, and general status of the agricultural 
labourer in the north of Italy, where his condition is certainly 
not at the worst. But the most complete storehouse of infor- 
mation upon the subject is the ‘Atti della Giunta per la 
Inchiesta Agraria,’ published by the Italian Senate, and of 
which twenty-five bulky volumes have been already issued. 
We will confine ourselves to Volume V., which we have 
selected at random, and will quote only from one of its reports, 
merely adding that all the reports practically tell the same tale. 
It is scarcely an exaggeration to say that they seem to form one 
long indictment against the revolution by which the Unity of 
Italy has been attained. The condition of the agricultural 
labourer has sensibly changed for the worse. He has to work 
much harder, and he feeds no better than of old, if indeed he 
does not feed worse. Here are some statements of pregnant 
brevity, in a report by Cavaliere Carraro on the district in the 
province of Vicenza, confided to his analysis :— 

‘Wine, for the poorest class, is entirely unknown; the thinnest 
sort being drunk only by those more able-bodied fellows who work 


by the day on heavy jobs in summer time. Higher up, in the hills, 
wine is never attainable. 

* Wheaten or barley flour the lower sort of Contadini never taste, 
except during harvest time, which comes from what the women and 
children are able to glean.’ 


What they do eat is gran turco, or Indian corn ; and of the 
evil effects of this we will speak directly. In a population of 
97,724 persons, Signor Carraro gives statistics to prove that 
74,198 never touch flesh-meat, and 36,434 never drink wine. 
The houses of the rural population are described as ben 
tristi, or, as we should say, miserable in the extreme. They 
let in wind and weather; they are too small for the families 
they contain; and some of the members of the household sleep 
in the out-houses and in the cattle-sheds, where, moreover, the 
women often congregate during the day in winter-time for 
warmth’s sake. Water alone is plentiful and good. The 
description 
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description of a peasant’s interior in this Report is too long to 
quote, and would be almost too revolting, even if we had space 
for it. 

Is it wonderful if, under these circumstances, disease should 
take hold of the Italian peasant? The life we have briefly 
described, of hard work, insufficient wages, bad and inadequate 
food, has produced in the north of Italy a new disease, known 
as the pellagra, and which has been accurately designated as 
‘la malattia propria della pit squallida miseria’—in plain 
words, the specific disease of poverty and wretchedness. In the 
district confided to the examination of Signor Carraro, the 
number of persons attacked was doubled in one year. In the 
district of Lodi there are 4030 cases of pellagra among 173,000 
inhabitants; in the Cremona, 4190 among 175,000; and in 
Verulanuova, 3400 among 57,000, or 6 per cent. For some 
time, a hot dispute arose as to what it was that caused this 
painful cutaneous affection; some attributing it to the rice- 
fields, some to excessive moisture, some to one cause, some to 
another. But it is now generally agreed that it springs mainly 
from those who are attacked with it.living upon Indian corn, 
and an inferior quality of Indian corn, and in all cases from 
insufficient sustenance. ‘The Contadino, says Signor Carraro, 
‘is, without possibility of contradiction, worse off than he was.’ 
This leads, as might be expected, to an increase of crime, par- 
ticularly of petty thefts. Sometimes the entire produce of a field 
or vineyard is stolen, and the duties of the rural police are 
greatly increased in consequence. ‘The peasant author of the 
little pamphlet we have already spoken of confesses that his 
class are thieves; but he defends their theft on the ground of 
absolute necessity. They rob and pilfer, he says, in order to 
keep themselves, their wives, and their children, alive. Law- 
lessness is terribly on the increase, and the violence of the 
unruly is abetted by the compassionate indulgence of society 
and the sentimentality or timidity of juries, so that one might 
exclaim, in the words of Dante,— 


‘Le leggi son, ma chi pon mano ad esse ?’” 


Laws there are, but they are falling into discredit. Necessity 
knows no law ; and poverty is the direst necessity of all. 
Meanwhile, by a new Electoral Reform Bill, which confers 
a vote upon every male who has attained the age of 21, can 
read and write, and pays direct taxes of not less than 19 lire 
80 centesimi, supplementing these general conditions by cer- 
tain “ fancy franchises,” the franchise has become considerably 
extended, and we should be glad to think that the new electors 
will 
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will use their privilege, so as to make their grievances felt. So 
far the apathy of the electoral body has been astounding ; not 
one-half of them giving themselves the trouble to go to the poll. 
Of course the edict of the Vatican, not yet recalled, ‘ Né eletti, 
ne elettori,’ debars many from giving their vote. The first 
election under the new Act is to be held at the end of this 
month, and we shall then see whether more vitality has been 
infused into the electoral body. But what is wanted in Italy, 
is not an increased interest in what are called politics proper, 
but in social, economic, and educational questions. The statistics 
of the progress of Education, if looked at by themselves, would 
seem to testify to a striking advance; but it may be doubted if 
they represent with any fidelity the true state of the case. The 
Government and the Communes are obliged to apply the law of 
compulsory education with great forbearance, for they lack the 
funds to bestow what they ordain. Moreover, a child may be 
withdrawn from school at nine years of age. Newspapers 
abound, and are much read in the cities where men spend their 
evenings in the streets and in the cafés. But they are sources 
of excitement or pastime rather than of instruction. The Italian 
press, like the Italian Parliament, occupies itself overmuch with 
party questions and ‘la haute politique,’ to the neglect of less 
exciting but infinitely more important matters. 

No advance has been made during the last ten years in the 
longed-for reconciliation of Italy with the Papacy, in spite of 
the death of Pius IX., who had committed himself too deeply 
to resistance to listen to the whispers of compromise, or of the 
accession of a Pontiff credibly reported to be of a conciliatory 
temperament. The maintenance of the breach between the 
Quirinal and the Vatican is greatly to be regretted, for the 
orthodoxy of King Humbert and the piety of Queen Margaret 
are beyond question, and the bulk of the Italian people would 
hail with joy the termination of a scandalous and profitless 
quarrel. Nor do we doubt that the Papacy will end, as it has 
always ended, in recognizing a fait accompli, despite the inge- 
nious boast of its adherents that, like the true mother in the 
Judgment of Solomon, it refuses to have its child cut in two, 
one part, the temporal, being given to the King of Italy, the 
other half, the spiritual, reserved for itself. It is for the Italians 
to destroy the reactionary hopes of the Vatican by showing that 
the Unity of Italy is destined to endure. 

There is no reason, to sum up, to despair of the future of Italy. 
We have not shrunk from pointing out some of the dangers 
that beset its progress; but the advance that has been made 
under conditions of exceeding difficulty, is the best guarantee 
that 
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that the genius and patience of the Italian people will triumph 
over further obstacles. The Italians possess in an eminent 
degree political good sense and the commercial instinct. 
Equipped with these, they ought to be able to face the con- 
ditions of modern life with good heart and every promise of 
success. If they will only carefully eschew war, and anything 
that might lead to war, they will end by overcoming all their 
internal financial difficulties. They suffer, like France, from 
having no territorial aristocracy, and therefore no natural 
leaders ; but, though quietly democratic in their traditions and 
their habits, they are the least restless and least revolutionary 
people in the world. Republicanism in Italy may be noisy, as 
it is everywhere, but it makes little or no progress, and, as we 
have said, the disappearance of Garibaldi from the political 
scene has dealt it a heavy blow. The King is a pattern of 
what a Constitutional Monarch should be; having all the 
public virtues, and none of the private vices, of his predecessor. 
Like Leopold of Belgium, he makes no secret of his readiness 
to lay down the sceptre the moment his people are tired of him. 
In consequence they fear to lose him. The House of Savoy is 
the cement of Italy. Were it to disappear, then indeed would 
come disintegration with a vengeance, and the second state of 
Italy would be worse than the first. Happily no such cata- 
strophe is at present threatened. May it be long averted ! 








Art. [X.—1. Sermons preached before the University of Oxford, 
1843-1855, and 1859-1872 ; by the Rev. E. B. Pusey, D.D., 
&e. Oxford. 

2. An Eirenicon, in three Letters to the Rev. J. Keble, and the 
Very Rev. J. Newman, D.D. By the Rev. E, B, Pusey, D.D. 
Oxford, 1865-1876. 

3. Life of Bishop ge ee Vol. II. London, 1881. 

4, Life of Dean Hook. London, 1878. 


EW characteristics of the present day are more gratifying, 

or in one respect more hopeful, than the generous ap- 
preciation with which men of distinction are treated on all sides 
when death compels a review of their life and work. Those 
who have been the most opposed to them in the controversies 
of the past or present are often the most forward to recognize, 
not only their personal merits, but the value of those aspects of 
truth on which they insisted, or the worth of the causes they 


espoused. 
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espoused. In no recent instance has this generous impulse been 
more conspicuously displayed than on the occasion of the death 
of Dr. Pusey. Journals and Reviews of all shades of opinion 
have vied in doing homage to his personal character, and to the 
greatness of his work in connection with the movement with 
which his name is inseparably associated. His funeral, indeed, 
was not attended by such a remarkable variety of representative 
men as those of one or two other distinguished persons who have 
recently passed from among us; but this circumstance does but 
emphasize the significance of the general homage to which we 
refer. The fact that he was not a leader of general thought 
renders the more remarkable the widespread respect which he 
commanded, He had long lived in great measure retired from 
the world, and his direct influence was confined to certain 
religious and ecclesiastical circles. But even among those 
who cared little for his views, there were many by whom he 
was personally revered, and who felt that he held a high place 
in the ranks, not only of Divines, but of those religious 
characters who leaven the whole moral and spiritual tone of 
their age. There have been few names of our time around 
which, in their day, more bitterness and controversy had been 
concentrated ; but with rare exceptions it was all forgotten at 
his grave, and his high qualities and the admirable work he 
had done were alone remembered. To vary the well-known 
saying, men felt that he had been a holy man, and they had 
forgotten all his errors. 

Certainly there has seldom been an occasion on which, in the 
first moments of regret, such an indulgence of unstinted homage 
was better justified. In self-denial and unworldliness, in un- 
wearied labour, in devotion to high aims, in deep realization of 
spiritual realities, Dr. Pusey has exemplified among us many 
characteristics of the great Christian lives of former ages ; and 
the manner in which his patient and earnest work was continued 
to the last few hours of his life intensified this impression at the 
very moment when he passed away. Even if we looked merely 
on his private example, this feeling would be irresistible. With 
every resource of position, of wealth, and of influence, he devoted 
himself unreservedly to a life of unremitting toil in the interest 
of a great religious cause. His habits were marked by the utmost 
simplicity ; the capacity for work he exhibited was amazing ; and 
he was never diverted by any temporal interest from the pursuit 
of his ideal. In the latter respect, there is a rare consistency 
about his career from first to last. At the very outset of life, he 
betook himself to Germany, where we are told he worked 
fifteen hours a day, in order to qualify himself the better for his 
Hebrew 
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Hebrew and theological studies. He was appointed Professor 
of Hebrew and Canon of Christ Church in 1828, and from that 
time, till a few days before his death, he was devoted to the 
purpose which those early studies had aroused in him. He 
thus became cognizant very early in his career of the danger 
with which the Christian Faith in the Reformed countries was 
threatened by German Rationalism, and in combating this 
danger he was practically engaged from that moment until a 
few weeks ago. In this struggle he adopted first one means 
and then another. At one time he seemed disposed to deal 
gently with the German Rationalists, and he incurred some 
reproach for his alleged laxity in this respect ; then he threw in 
his lot with the Tract writers, as representing the one principle 
which he regarded as adequate to meet the peril; at another 
time he offered to co-operate with the Evangelical party ; at the 
last period of his life he was willing to make perilous conces- 
sions to the Roman Catholics, or to the Greek Church; and at 
home, as it seems to us, he allowed himself to play with edged 
tools. But there is every sign that the dominant motive in his 
mind was one, and one always. He was an ardent believer in 
the cardinal truths of our Christian Faith, and he devoted every 
power and faculty he possessed, position, wealth, learning, intel- 
lect, to its maintenance. Fifty or sixty years of a life devoted 
to such a cause justly command the homage alike of foes and 
of friends. Men may judge such a man to have been wrong in 
his methods, or betrayed from time to time into the faults 
incident to human infirmities ; but they feel that he has none 
the less set an elevating personal example. Even if a secondary 
element in such a career, it is one of no slight value that he has 
left a great memory to the Professoriate of Oxford. Testi- 
monies have been borne to him by such men as Professor Max 
Miiller, which show that, even if he belonged too much to an 
older school of Hebrew scholarship, his mind was open to all 
the discoveries of the day. But it is a memorable fact, that no 
one should have been more diligent and painstaking in the 
work of a Professor than the man who for more than a genera- 
tion bore upon his shoulders the responsibility of one of the 
most momentous influences ever exerted in the Church of 
England. If he was betrayed, as we fear he was, into some 
great errors, he does but afford one of the numerous instances, of 
which history, alas! is so full, that the highest qualities and the 
deepest piety do not exempt a man from dangerous temptations, 

and that grievous mistakes are compatible with noble lives. 
The historic interest of his life centres around his connection 
with the Tractarian movement ; but, as we have intimated, in 
order 
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order to do justice to him, it is essential to remember the 
circumstances of his first appearance in the theological field. 
We are glad to be able to quote an impartial account of the 
incident from the preface to a work which has been far too much 
neglected, the learned and invaluable Bampton Lectures of 
Canon A. S. Farrar, now of Durham University, entitled ‘A 
Critical History of Free Thought.’ He says, p. xxviii. :— 


‘ Whilst the dispute between rationalism and supernaturalism was 
still going on, and the latter was gradually gaining the victory, 
through the reaction under Schleiermacher, an English writer, 
Mr. Hugh James Rose, published some sermons preached at Cam- 
bridge in 1825, which were the means of directing attention to the 
subject both at home and abroad, and stintulating investigation into 
the history. As this work, and especially the reply of one writer to it, 
are often here quoted, it may be well to narrate the interesting 
literary controversy, now forgotten, which ensued upon its publi- 
cation. 

‘ Mr. Rose described the havoc made by the rationalist speculations, 
alike in dogma, in interpretation, and in Church History, and 
attributed the evil chiefly to the absence of an efficient system of 
internal Church government which would have suppressed such a 
movement. He was answered in 1828 by Mr. (now Dr.) Pusey, 
then a Junior Fellow of Oriel, who having visited Germany, and 
become acquainted with the forms of German thought, and the 
circumstances which had marked its development, conceived justly 
that the reasons of a moral phenomenon like the overthrow of reli- 
gious faith in Germany must be sought in intrinsic causes, and not 
merely in an extrinsic cause, such as the absence of efficient means of 
ecclesiastical repression. In this work,* marked by great knowledge 
of the subject, and characterised by just and philosophical reflections, 
the author pointed out an internal law of development in the events 
of the history, and traced the ultimate cause of the movement to the 
divorce between dogma and piety which had characterized the age 
preceding the rise of rationalism. His motive for entering the 
contest was, not the wish to defend the movement, for his own 
position was fixed upon the faith of the creeds; but seems to have 
been partly a love of truth, which did not like to see an imperfect 
view of a great question set forth; and partly the wish to prevent 
attention being diverted by Mr. Rose’s explanation, from perceiving 
the extreme resemblance of the contemporary time in England to that 
of the age which preceded rationalism. 

‘To this work Mr. Rose replied in a letter to the Bishop of 
London, misunderstanding Mr. Pusey’s object, and conveying the 
impression that he had made himself responsible for the rationalism 
which it had been the object of the Sermons to condemn. ... . Mr. 





* * Historical Inquiry into the Probable causes of the Hationalist Character 
lately predominant in the Theology of Germany.’ 
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Pusey replied (1830) with a triumphant vindication alike of his own 
meaning and the truth of his own position.’ 


Hugh James Rose became in a very few years the centre 
around which the founders of the Tractarians rallied, and Pusey 
practically succeeded him as the representative leader of the 
party. In view of this, it is curious to read a note with which 
Mr. Rose introduces a long quotation from Mr. Pusey’s book. 
It is on p. 77 of the second edition (1829) of Mr. Rose’s repro- 
duction of the substance of his Sermons, under the title, ‘ The 
State of Protestantism in Germany described.’ He says :— 


‘As I am anxious to put my readers in possession of sufficient 
materials to judge of Semler, I subjoin the remarks of a gentleman 
whose views of Theology are very different from mine. I need hardly 
observe, that there are some expressions in it to which I can by no 
means assent. I know not, for example, which Mr. Pusey considers 
as “ the least important Biblical books,” but I do know that Semler’s 
principles lead to the rejection of all the Old Testament and toa very 
doubtful reception of many parts of the New. I have stated else- 
where my objections to Mr. Pusey’s views of the earlier Theology. 
But yet I am bound to allow that there is much worth consideration 
in the views here taken of Semler’s character and writings.’ 


It was only four years after this, that Mr. Rose met the 
leaders of the Young Oxford school in the famous conference 
at Hadleigh, from which the movement started ; and it was in 
the same year, 1833, that Dr. Pusey is mentioned by Dr. 
Newman as having first intimated his willingness to make 
common cause with the Tract writers, though he appears not to 
have been fully associated with them till 1835 and 1836, when 
he published his Tract on Baptism.* But it will be seen from 
Canon Farrar’s interesting summary of this early controversy 
that, so far from there being any inconsistency between 
Dr. Pusey’s views in his first theological publication and his 
subsequent career, they are in substance marked by a striking 
unity. That there were expressions, indeed, in his early book 
which he afterwards disapproved, may be assumed from the fact 
stated by Dr. Farrar, who was then resident in Oxford, that 
Dr. Pusey had some years before that date (1862) recalled the 
remaining copies of his work. But the main idea which seems 
to have prompted the book was ever alive within him, and 
in subsequent writings he often recurs to it. Thus in the 
Preface to the volume containing his University Sermons from 


1859-1872 he writes as follows :— 





* * History of my Religious Opinions, by J. H. Newman, D.D., p. 61. 
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‘The writer had, at an early period of his life, thrown himself 
into the Tractarian movement, as an effective means of bringing 
to the vivid consciousness of members of the Church of England, 
Catholic truths, taught of old within her, presupposed in her for- 
mularies, but unhappily overlaid or watered down in the meagre 
practical teaching of the 18th century. 

‘This he did with a view to the deepening of the piety of indi- 
vidual souls and to the restoration of the whole English Church, 
by God’s blessing, to the high ideal which she set before her, 
viz. to represent in life and in doctrine the teaching of the Un- 
divided Church. As this was developed, the writer hoped that 
the strong appeal to the first ages of the Church, as representing 
the minds and teaching of the Apostles, and so of Christ Whose 
teaching they, through the Holy Ghost, recorded, expanded, and 
applied, would furnish the best check to the inroads on the faith, 
which, from his first acquaintance with German theology, he 
saw would, sooner or later, come upon us. They who received that 
teaching had a witness in themselves. Their faith lay secure within 
an impregnable fortress, which the desultory assaults of criticism 
could neither shake nor scale.’ 


To this view Dr. Pusey was constant from first to last, and to 
develop it, to reiterate it, to enforce it, was the congenial task 
of his life. He deserves the credit in this respect of a wider 
knowledge of the circumstances of his time, and a clearer 
prescience, than the great majority of those with whom he 
worked, or by whom he was opposed. Even Newman and his 
Oriel friends were, as their own accounts show, thinking almost 
entirely of the danger with which the Church of England was 
threatened by the rising forces of liberalism at home. In the 
hands of both friends and foes, the Tractarian battle was an 
insular one, from its commencement in 1833 to its practical 
close in 1845. Like other wars, it had the effect of concen- 
trating people’s attention upon its vicissitudes, to the neglect of 
contemporary occurrences of equal or greater importance. In 
comparison with the excitement aroused by Tract XC., the 
momentous assault on the credibility of the New Testament set 
on foot about the same time, first by Strauss and then by the 
Tiibingen school, was comparatively neglected by English 
clergymen and laymen. It evoked admirable replies from 
Dr. Mill of Cambridge, and some others; but to the mass of 
the English clergy the Tractarian controversy was the one 
interest of the day. The movement swept over the Church like 
a deluge, and the tops of what had a little before stood out 
like mountains in religious thought were covered. But 
Dr. Pusey was perfectly justified in claiming, as he often did, 
the credit of having all along been aware that the real enemy 
to 
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to be encountered was German speculation, and that it was sure 
to assault us in force sooner or later. 

He has been abundantly justified by the event. No sooner 
had the excitement of the Tract Controversy in some degree sub- 
sided, than the long gathering forces of rationalistic criticism 
began to make themselves felt, and were all the more formidable 
from having been unduly neglected. The result was in many 
quarters something like a panic. But Dr. Pusey was not taken 
unawares. He was neither surprised nor alarmed. He had 
never been concerned so much as some of his friends to fight 
the political battle of the Church of England. He had been 
labouring with the Tract writers to build up, as he described it 
in the passage just quoted, ‘an impregnable fortress, which the 
desultory assaults of criticism could neither shake nor scale.’ 
He had entrenched himself behind solid ranks of Libraries of 
the Fathers and of Anglican Divines; and, from what has 
been happily described as his Bastion in the corner of Christ 
Church Quadrangle, he was prepared to afford shelter to any 
one who sought refuge from the German invasion. This was 
the meaning and the use of the vast patristic learning which he 
accumulated, and here was the secret of the calm confidence 
he always displayed. One of his followers once exclaimed, 
amidst a discussion of late years on the difficulties raised by 
modern criticism, ‘A Catholic Christian has no difficulties.’ 
That, after the first few years of his life at Christ Church, was 
Dr. Pusey’s position. As he says in the Preface to his Sermons 
already quoted, ‘ The belief which in our creeds we confess of 
one Holy Catholic Apostolic Church involves the belief of all 
which she with one consentient voice has taught. The appeal 
to that which had been taught “ everywhere always and by all” 
lifts us up to the Eternal Sunshine above the reach of that 
which, by contradicting it, condemns itself.’ Dr. Pusey always 
felt himself in that sunshine. It beamed in his face; it illu- 
minated his preaching; it gave warmth and vitality to his 
whole nature. He had found refuge in it from the cold east 
winds of German speculation, and he henceforth lived in the 
warm climate of the ancient Church ; just as natures which are 
physically sensitive betake themselves to Italian climes. 

This aspect of Dr. Pusey’s career throws light upon a point 
of great importance, which has recently been touched by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury in an impressive and affecting Paper,* 
under the title of ‘Thoughts suggested by Mr. Mozley’s Oxford 
Reminiscences.’ The question, he says, ‘ before which all minor 
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matters shrivel into insignificance,’ is that ‘the age has become 
sceptical.’ Dr. Liddon, as he observes, in one of the most 
eloquent and forcible sermons he ever delivered, expressed his 
apprehension in the University pulpit last summer that Oxford 
would, in a few years at most, cease to be a Christian University. 
The Archbishop does not himself believe that Oxford is really 
thus abandoned to freethinking. On the contrary, many good 
observers hold that ‘amongst Oxford Undergraduates there is 
at the present moment more real religion, shown in a quiet, 
practical way, than was to be found forty years ago.’ ‘There 
are, indeed, as the Archbishop says—notwithstanding the more 
than bold denial with which his statement was met in the 
‘Times ’—‘ Tutors here and there, who do not hesitate to 
disseminate opinions of which they ought to be ashamed.’ But 
the Archbishop asks : 

‘How came they where they are? Who is responsible for that 
wave of secularism which for the last few years has raged so violently 
within the University? How different might have been the Uni- 
versity’s fate, and indeed the fate of religion throughout the country, 
if the dominant party in Oxford had not endeavoured to stiffen the 
great national Church after an alien and antiquated model.’ 


The question ‘Who is responsible?’ is a terrible one 
whether to answer or to ask. But we feel bound to say, in 
reviewing the life and work of the chief of the Oxford school, 
that the answer which the Archbishop suggests would not be just. 
The present condition of Oxford proves, indeed, that the protec-. 
tion on which Dr. Pusey relied has been insufficient to meet the 
danger, though, as the Archbishop himself implies, it would be an 
exaggeration to say that ‘ the bulwark of a fourth-century Church, 
to which the old leaders trusted as a refuge from the storm, . . . 
has crumbled in dust.’ But because those leaders have not been 
completely successful in resisting the storm, are they to be held 
responsible for the storm itself? On the contrary, they deserve 
at least the credit of having clearly foreseen it, and of having 
done their utmost, with single hearts, even if with erroneous 
judgments, to guard against it. But there is surely no difficulty 
in answering the question, how the Tutors of whom the Arch- 
bishop speaks came where they are. They came to Oxford 
because they were everywhere else. They came because the 
throes and convulsions of German and French thought could not 
but awake some responsive sympathy among the learned and 
cultivated classes of England, and above all because the most 
important literary and theological controversy since the Refor- 
mation could not be kept out of a great University like Oxford. 


Dr. Pusey, to his honour, knew this—knew it at a time when. 
few 
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few people realized what was before them, and prepared accord- 
ing to his best lights to meet it. ‘The wave of secularism 
which for the last few years has raged so violently within the 
University’ is but the swell of that tremendous storm of critical 
thought which, since the French Revolution, had been raging 
on the Continent, and which could not but at length break 
upon our own shores. Looking at what the state of opinion was 
abroad during the time the Oxford movement was at its 
height, and at the intensely arduous struggle which Christian 
thought in Germany has had to sustain, the wonder is, not that 
there is so much freethinking in Oxford and England, but that 
it has been kept so much in check, and that the Christian Faith 
has so firm a hold upon the educated classes in this country. 
The Oxford school have not, indeed, achieved a complete 
victory over their foe, and he has won from them some ground 
of which the loss is to be lamented. But they have not only 
fought a gallant fight; they have succeeded in holding the 
citadel ; and we do not think Canon Liddon did justice, 
either to his cause, or to his friends and his followers, in the 
faint-hearted words with which, as it -now appears from his 
resignation of his Professorship, he in some sense bade farewell 
to the University he has so long served and adorned. 
In fact, we believe that, as time goes on, a higher and not 
a lower estimate will be formed of the work achieved by 
Dr. Pusey and his school during their earliest and best days. 
The disastrous errors into which the later Tractarians were 
betrayed, and of which, as we shall have to admit, Dr. 
Pusey had no small share, have to a great extent obscured 
the greatness and value of their earlier achievements. But 
there is probably great truth in the combined views of Mr. 
Rose and Dr. Pusey, that the wildness of German criticism, 
and its reckless acceptance in that country, are in large measure 
to be ascribed to the absence of any such disciplinary influence 
as is provided by a Church firmly united to an historic basis 
by the principle of Apostolical succession, and upholding by 
its authority a definite dogmatic system. That such an influence 
can, as Dr. Pusey and others seemed sometimes to think, almost 
wholly repress doubt and criticism, is neither possible nor 
altogether desirable. But it cannot fail to exert a most salu- 
tary effect in controlling such forces, and in preventing the 
premature acceptance of new speculations and individual 
opinions. For such a purpose the authority of the State is, 
indeed, of great value, and the reckless dreamers who would 
throw away the inestimable support which public authority now 
affords to religion in every parish in England, simply wear 
they 
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they cannot adopt every detail of ceremonial which they think 
necessary to the ideal perfection of Church worship, can have 
no idea, as their conduct in other respects shows, of the deference 
which is due to so momentous an influence as the sovereign 
authority of a great country. But though the State may afford 
an invaluable support, it cannot supply the basis of a creed ; 
and a Church which would command the allegiance of a thought- 
ful people must rest on a foundation which is independent of 
any temporal or political vicissitudes. Some form of authority 
is essential, if men in general are to be held within the whole- 
some limits of moral and religious discipline ; and we believe 
that the founders of the true High Church movement rightly 
discerned that the Church of England possessed for this pur- 
pose an inestimable and a practically indispensable force, in 
the guarantees she could exhibit of her substantial oneness with 
the Church of primitive Christian times. Putting out of ques- 
tion dogmatic argument, which would here be out of place, that 
Church embodies the human agency by which the Gospel con- 
quered the world ; it is the greatest purely moral and spiritual 
power that has ever been seen in history; and its glorious 
achievements in these respects would alone qualify it to exert 
an mo influence over the hearts and imaginations of 
men. e repeat that we are putting aside, as not immediately 
within our scope, considerations respecting the spiritual in- 
fluences of Christian ordinances. We are simply looking to the 
question of the natural influence which is likely to be exercised 
by the mere fact of our Church being able to claim substantial 
oneness with the Primitive Church, and direct commission from 
it. The authority with which she thus becomes invested cannot 
indeed be sufficient, and ought not to be sufficient, to silence 
doubts and to preclude criticism; but it ought to be sufficient, 
and we believe it is sufficient, to render doubt more modest and 
serious, and to inspire criticism with a greater sense of respon- 
sibility. If, as in Germany, the truths of the Gospel, or the 
moral laws of Christianity, appear to men simply in the guise 
of the opinions of particular divines, or the regulations of one 
sect or communion out of many, it may not appear very pre- 
sumptuous for another divine, or another sect, to challenge 
them. But when a Church’ bears on her front, as our own does, 
the guarantee that she speaks under a direct commission from 
the founders and early teachers of our faith, and that, so far as 
she knows, she upholds nothing, either in doctrine or discipline, 
which is not expressly included in that commission, she cer- 
tainly speaks with an authority which the majority of men will 
feel cannot lightly be set aside. This was the great ss 
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truth which it was given to the old High Churchmen to realize, 
to revive, and to enforce ; while by an extraordinary combination 
of ability and enthusiasm, and with the aid of one command- 
ing genius, they have so effectually vindicated the claim of 
the Church of England to this authority and this allegiance, 
that nothing but wilful perversity can henceforth deprive her of 
the advantages of that position. 

We think, moreover, there is every reason to believe, that 
the hopes based by Dr. Pusey and his friends upon the as- 
sertion of these principles have been realized in greater 
measure than is generally recognized. The very complaint 
which is constantly urged by sceptical writers against Eng- 
lish divines is a sufficient proof of it. In one form or another 
it amounts to a complaint that they are prejudiced in favour 
of the old belief. ‘The implied insinuation, that this pre- 
possession precludes their recognizing the clear results of 
criticism, is one which they have a right to resent; but it is 
perfectly true that their settled attitude of mind is one which 
throws the onus probandi on those who would attack what they 
understand to be the teaching of the Church. The practical 
sense of Englishmen recognizes that this is not only a justifiable 
attitude, but the only proper attitude, for men who are the heirs 
of such a tradition as that of the Primitive Church; and even 
with the large number of persons who do not enter into the 
substance of Christian doctrines, it has the effect of securing a 
suspense of judgment. Of course where a man has practical 
experience in his own heart of the great truths of the Gospel, 
this external support may not be necessary ; although the history 
of all isolated communities bears witness to their extreme 
liability to fall into some error, or to create some partial system 
of truth. The great law of the necessity of common action and 
of organic union, in order to develop and protect individual life, 
has been shown to hold good in religious no less than in civil 
affairs. Dr. Pusey, it must be remembered, did not fail to 
recognize the depth and strength of the work done by the 
Evangelical clergy in bringing home the great truths of the 
Faith to individual souls. Still less did Dr. Newman, who 
was indebted to them for the primary impulse of his own 
religious life. Mr. Mozley’s travestie of that great school of 
religious thought is a most unworthy feature in his book ; and 
we are glad to see that the Archbishop of Canterbury repels with 
just indignation his disparaging account of it. ‘Mr. Mozley,’ 
he says, ‘has spoken with such bitterness of this party in the 
Church as would seem to argue some incapacity for appreciating 
its worth.’ Dr. Pusey often spoke of them in very different 
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terms. ‘ Ever since I knew them,’ he says in his ‘ Eirenicon,’* 
‘(which was not in my earliest years) 1 have loved those who 
are called “ Evangelicals.” I loved them, because they loved 
our Lord. I loved them for their zeal for souls. I often thought 
them narrow ; yet I was often drawn to individuals among them 
more than to others who held truths in common with myself, 
which the Evangelicals did not hold, at least explicitly.’ But he 
and the old High Churchmen felt that for the practical influence 
of the Church as a living organization, as well upon those 
without as upon those within, and especially in view of the 
dangers which were imminent, the time had come when it was 
essential to lay greater stress upon her position as a true repre- 
sentative of the Primitive Church in this country. In this 
effort they achieved a wonderful degree of success; and the 
consequence was that, when at length the wave of rationalism 
and criticism of which the Archbishop speaks broke upon these 
shores, it was confronted, not merely, as it was in Germany, by 
the deep piety, devotion, and learning, of individual Christians 
and scholars, but by a well-compacted body of Churchmen, 
animated by a grand historic tradition, proud of their close 
and unbroken communion with the noblest age of the Church, 
and, by virtue of this position, exercising upon public opinion, 
and especially upon the public opinion of the younger genera- 
tion, an overpowering influence. 

The more important aim, in short, of those who started the 
‘ Tracts for the Times’ was to strengthen the Church as a bulwark 
against the coming inroads of scepticism; and that they did 
succeed in creating such a bulwark appears to us beyond reason- 
able question. If their work was not all-sufficient, that is a 
fault for which it is hard to blame any single body of imperfect 
human beings. If they were apt to exaggerate its efficacy, 
that too is a pardonable fault in men who are animated by 
an intense belief in their cause. Undoubtedly their work has 
needed to be supplemented by the labours of another school of 
divines. Authority, as we have said, may check rash questions 
and hasty replies ; but questions put by men of such ability and 
earnestness as the great critics of Germany had to be answered ; 
and the answer has been in great measure provided by the great 
Cambridge school of Divines of which Bishop Lightfoot and 
Canon Westcott are the heads. ‘The Oxford school at least did 
the Church the service of gaining time for the forces of Christian 
criticism to rally themselves’; and while the High Churchmen thus 
held the enemy at bay, and provided a solid basis for organiza- 
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tion, the great critical scholars of our time were able to prepare the 
works which have, as we believe, decisively repelled the assault 
of the German critics on the documents and traditions which 
form the title-deeds of the Church. When the struggle is over, 
and it is seen that the victory has been won, we believe that 
all parties in the Church will be found to have contributed 
invaluable and indispensable services to the common cause. 
To the Evangelical party, in the first instance, we owe the 
revival within the Church of that spirit of deep personal 
religion without which the reinvigoration of an external system 
of ecclesiastical authority would have been either impracticable 
or valueless; and to them also we owe the maintenance in due 
vitality of some of the chief principles vindicated at :the 
Reformation—principles without which no Church would be 
able to hold its ground among the English people. To the Broad 
Churchmen we are largely indebted for the conciliation of the 
great truths of Christianity with the scientific, philosophical, and 
to some extent democratic influences of our day. Perhaps the 
grand service which was rendered to our generation by Mr. 
Maurice and his disciples, following the lead of Coleridge and 
Dr. Arnold, was that they made men feel the deep conformity of 
Christian truth with the noblest natural instincts and tendencies. 
Their motto might have been the converse of the old theme 
that the soul of man is naturally Christian; for what they made 
men feel was that the Christian soul is naturally and inherently 
human. The High Churchmen gave to these deep individual 
influences the consciousness of a primitive basis and an apostolic 
organization, and made men realize that they were more than 
individual Christians—they were members of the great Christian 
body which is historically, as well as spiritually, united to our 
Lord and His Apostles, and which has inherited the privileges 
and the claims of a definite Apostolic succession. It remained 
to vindicate the authenticity of the documents, and the truth of 
the traditions, on which our belief in these great truths and 
inheritances must ultimately depend; and this is the work 
which has been already accomplished, at least in all important 
points, by the school of great critical and historical divines 
of the present generation. It has been a noble co-operation, 
in which all have played a memorable part, and in which none 
can say to another, ‘1 have no need of thee.’ We have observed 
with regret in not a few of the notices of Dr. Pusey a one-sided 
tone of exaggeration, as though the Tractarians had been the 
sole source of the revived life of the Church of England. 
Nothing could be more unjust, whether to the Evangelical 
clergy, or to men like Dr. Hook, who were energetically 
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asserting the characteristic principles of the true High Church 
party years before the Tractarians were heard of. Dean Hook 
became Vicar of Coventry in 1829, and at once commenced to 
set on foot in his parish the principles and the system which 
were subsequently reinforced by the genius of the writers of 
the Tracts. Those writers gave to High Church principles a 
vitality and strength they had not enjoyed for a century and 
a half; but it is entirely inaccurate and unjust to speak of 
them as if they had been the sole restorers of vital religion, or 
even of Church life, throughout the country. 

But without any such unjust exaggeration, the movement led 
by Dr. Pusey and the original Tractarian party must ever be re- 
garded as one of the most powerful and most noble which have 
been exhibited in our Church, or perhaps in any Church. Mr. 
Mozley’s ‘ Reminiscences ’ have called attention to the singularly 
generous, free, and chivalrous spirit, which animated the young 
men who joined it; and in this, as in other respects, Dr. Pusey 
was eminently fitted to be taken as its representative. Its 
leader he could not fairly be called until after Newman’s 
secession ; but he embodied in himself the leading principles 
and characteristics of its adherents, and he abundantly earned 
the honour which will always be attached to his name in con- 
nection with it. But having thus done justice, as we hope, to 
the many admirable, and in some respects saintly elements in 
his character, and to the rare services which in many respects 
he and his early friends rendered to the Church of England, we 
feel reluctantly compelled, alike by the claims’ of truth and by 
a conviction of the dangers to which the Church is at present 
exposed, to draw attention, in the way of warning, to another 
aspect of his later career. It would, we believe, be a fatal 
injury to the very principles for which, in his best days, he 
contended, and to the very cause which the original Trac- 
tarians had at heart if, now that the lapse of a little time allows 
a calmer review of the past, we were to be content simply to 
join in the all but universal tribute of honour and admiration 
which his death has elicited. Of late years, owing to the 
respect which his age and his character commanded, there has 
been a natural reluctance to challenge his authority, and his 
name has thus been allowed to cover with the shield of reputed 
High Church principles an ever-growing mass of practices and 
doctrines which are profoundly alien from the spirit of the true 
High Church party. It was impracticable to speak candidly 
on the subject during his lifetime, without the risk of a con- 
troversy with which it would have been painful to disturb his 
last years. But now that he has passed away, the time has 
come 
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come when the truth must be spoken; and that truth is, that it 
would be disastrous to the Church of England if, out of venera- 
tion for Dr. Pusey’s personal excellences, the principles and 
practices with which he was identified of late years were to be 
admitted as having a legitimate place in the High Church 
party, or in any party, within her pale. 

The plain fact, written on the face of the history of the 
Tractarian movement, is that Dr. Newman and his friends, 
as the excitement of the controversy increased, urged their 
case with a lack of consideration amounting to recklessness, 
and that they suffered from what the present Bishop of 
London, in a sermon preached at Oxford many years ago, 
aptly styled ‘The Nemesis of Excess.’ They laid a strong 
grasp upon the appeal of the Reformed Church of England 
to the example of antiquity; but after a while they seemed 
to lose themselves in that vast and vague abyss, and to forget 
the cautions and necessary qualifications with which the 
great masters of English theology had ever accompanied this 
appeal. No one that we know of, even in the Roman Catholic 
Church itself, ever assumed that all the Christian writers of the 
first six centuries or so were infallible witnesses to Apostolic 
doctrine and practice. They have to be sifted, confronted with 
one another, and the fair balance of their evidence taken. But 
if the principle be once assumed, that an indefatigable student 
like Dr. Pusey, after roaming at large in the voluminous 
Christian literature of the first few centuries, was at liberty to 
proclaim that he had found this belief or that practice in 
antiquity, and that therefore the formularies of the Church of 
England must be in some way strained to admit it, there is an 
end to any control, and all barriers are thrown down. One 
set of barriers our Reformers had taken especial pains to esta- 
blish. The English Church in its present form sprang out of 
a violent breach and a deadly struggle with Rome. Unless there 
were doctrines held by the Roman Church which are fatally 
pernicious in their tendency, our Fathers were guilty of nothing 
less than schism in breaking off communion with her, and our 
whole position would be unjustifiable. It was a serious thing, 
of which the responsibility was far more heavily felt then than 
now, for one body of Christians to use towards another the 
language which our Church in her authorized formularies uses 
with respect to the doctrines and practices of Rome, describing 
some of them as ‘ fond things vainly invented,’ others as ‘ what 
cannot be taught without vanity or impiety,’ or as ‘ idolatry to be 
abhorred of all faithful Christians,’ or as ‘blasphemous fables 
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and dangerous deceits.’* Newman endeavoured to evade the 
import of the latter phrase in Tract XC.; but his enquiry in 
‘ Loss and Gain,’ published after he became a Roman Catholic, 
is much more to the point. ‘Can,’ he asks, ‘two religions be 
one, if the most sacred and peculiar act of worship in one is 
called “a blasphemous fable and dangerous deceit” in the 
other?’ It was therefore a fixed principle with the old High 
Church party, alike with the Churchmen of the Caroline 
period and with those who supported the Tract writers in their 
first enterprise, to maintain as strongly as possible this protest 
against Roman corruptions. In other words, although Mr. 
Perceval, Mr. Hurrell Froude, and others, had from the first 
shown a contrary tendency, the essential condition on which 
the historic High Church party joined the writers of the Tracts, 
and supported them against the opposition they aroused, was 
that the principles and the work of the English Reformation 
should be among the very foundation-stones of their system. 
When therefore the Tract writers were visibly deserting and 
repudiating those principles, until their main efforts were 
directed to show that there was no such vital difference after all 
between English and Roman doctrine, they were thereby con- 
victed of being false to the principles of the highest, no less 
than of the lowest, English Churchmanship. 

The result was inevitable. Men like Dr. Newman, who were 
capable, however tardily, of seeing facts as they are, and recog- 
nizing the plain meaning of propositions, found that they were 
compelled in pursuance of their own premisses to acquiesce in the 
conclusions of Rome. Dr. Newman, indeed, did his Church an ill 
service in his desperate attempt to strain the Thirty-nine Articles 
to the extreme breaking-point, in order if possible to save himself 
and his friends from the painful wrench which was unavoidable. 
We can sympathize with his motives, and it is impossible to 
judge harshly his personal conduct in the matter. Deeply 
attached as he had been to the Church of England, it was 
natural and pardonable that he should be impelled to strain 
every intellectual, and almost every moral fibre of his nature, 
rather than abandon her communion. But none the less, that 
Tract set a conspicuous example of what, as a matter of fact, 
apart from motives, must needs be called a dishonest interpre- 
tation of formularies and public engagements, which has since 
borne bitter fruit alike in the High Church party and in the 
Church at large. We are by no means sure that its effect may 
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not be still further traced, in a loss of old-fashioned straight- 
forwardness in the conduct of some public men, in the conse- 
cration, for the service of ends believed to be good, of an infinite 
capacity for elaborate equivocation. But to do Dr. Newman 
justice, he had too clear a mind, as well as too honest a heart, 
not to recognize that there is such a thing as a breaking strain 
in all formularies; and, when he found that he was straining 
the formularies of our Church beyond this point, he acknow- 
ledged the fact, and joined the Church of Rome. The complaint 
we make of Dr. Pusey and the later Tractarian school is that 
they were not equally candid—we do not say with others, but 
with themselves. Dr, Pusey, in particular, we cannot hesitate 
to say, surrendered himself a too willing captive to a web of 
sophistry, in which he did not scruple to allow others to entangle 
themselves, and in which they were together drawn into a 
position equally false in itself, and utterly incompatible with 
the position of a true English High Churchman. The matter 
came at last to the point we have already indicated, that for the 
last thirty-five years of his life he acted on the avowed prin- 
ciple that he was prepared to strain our formularies in favour 
of any doctrine or practice for which he could find a precedent 
in ‘ antiquity.’ The proof of this has been placed fully before 
the world in some letters, published with Dr. Pusey’s consent, 
in the ‘Life of Bishop Wilberforce’; and as we are anxious 
in so grave a matter to let facts speak for themselves, and to 
rely on the judgment of the most competent authorities rather 
than on our own opinion, we must invite the reader’s attention 
to these disclosures. 

Immediately on Bishop Wilberforce’s election to the See 
of Oxford in 1845, Dr. Pusey addressed him a long letter, 
marked by a certain tone of patronage, which the Bishop 
very gently, but very properly, repelled. It must be remem- 
bered that at this time Dr. Pusey was not the aged ecclesiastic 
who has been regarded with veneration by friends and foes 
during the last few years. He was forty-five years of age, 
and Bishop Wilberforce was only five years younger. Notwith- 
standing, however, the Bishop’s somewhat distant and dignified 
answer, Dr. Pusey immediately replied with a still longer 
letter, in which he urged upon the Bishop the principles upon 
which he himself, as well as many others whom he knew in 
Oxford, were acting. He wished, he said, ‘to maintain, in 
the abstract, the tenability of a certain position, in which very 
many are, of not holding themselves obliged to renounce any 
doctrine formally decreed by the Roman Church.’ He means, 
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he goes on to say, simply ‘ the letter of what has been decreed 
by the Roman Church’; and this, he adds, ‘I have for years 
hoped might ultimately become the basis of union between us.’ 
He proceeds to explain how this view seems to him compatible 
with subscription to our formularies, and he then states the 
principle, of which we have already spoken, of interpreting the 
formularies of our Church by her appeal to antiquity. ‘If of 
two interpretations, one goes against antiquity, while the other 
falls in with it, I think that I am acting on the principles of our 
Church in adopting that which falls in with it.’ But he 
proceeds to give an instructive example of what he meant by 
‘antiquity.’ In reading the Acts of St. Perpetua he found an 
account of ‘a very solemn vision, which involves the doctrine of 
a process of purification after death by suffering.’ This vision 
or dream he chooses to regard as ‘a revelation, at a very solemn 
time to a martyr ;’ and the effect, he says, had been, that he had 
since been wholly silent about Purgatory. In like manner he finds 
that ‘ some invocation of Saints’ was much more frequent in the 
early Church than he had been taught to think ; and the result 
is that, notwithstanding our Article, he thinks it an admissible 
practice. ‘Practically,’ he says, ‘1 dissuade or forbid (when I 
have authority) Invocation of Saints; abstractedly, I see no 
reason why our Church might not eventually allow it, in the 
sense of asking for their prayers.’ The practical result of all 
this sophistication, stated again and again, almost in so many 
words, is that in his opinion there is nothing in the letter of 
the decrees of the Council of Trent which an English Church- 
man might not accept, and nothing in the doctrinal statements 
of the English Articles which a Roman Catholic might not sign 
with a good conscience. What is this but practically to justify 
the very charge so often alleged against Dr. Pusey and his 
school, that they were Romanizing the Church of England? If 
an English clergyman and a Canon of Christ Church may accept 
*‘ the letter’ of all the doctrinal decrees of the Council of Trent, 
what was there to divide the Church of England from the 
Church of Rome, and to cause that intense antagonism which is 
the key to a great part of our history for the last three hundred 
years? or, which is a still more urgent question, what guarantee 
have we against the introduction into our own Church of the 
superstitious practices which flourish in the Roman Church 
under the decrees of the Council of Trent? Bishop Wilberforce 
replied to these avowals in a letter of grave remonstrance and 
personal warning, which, at a time when there seems some 
danger of Dr. Pusey’s authority as a representative Churchman 
being 
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being unduly exalted, deserves especial attention. After some 
introductory observations, he proceeded (‘ Life,’ vol. i. p. 307) :— 


‘I would add that I am as far as possible from being unable to 
enter into the difficulties of which you speak. But I must also say 
that I trace our present evils to a different source, and look for our 
escape from them, if it please God, to a different quarter from those 
to which you point. I do not doubt that a longing after greater 
devotion, after a higher and more self-denying character, and after a 
greater life of Christian charity, than they met with around them, 
was the spring which originally moved many of those who have 
been foremost in the recent movement. But I believe that instead of 
seeking for these, where only they could be found, in a fuller and 
more personal knowledge of God and the eternal relations of the 
ever-blessed Trinity as revealed in God’s Word, they were drawn 
aside by forms and trappings which seemed to promise them that 
which they sought in a system which must really obscure the truth 
to all, and especially to those by whom it was self-chosen. With 
the appearance to themselves of peculiar self-abasement, they lost 
their Pamility ; with great outward asceticism, they were ruled by an 
unmortified will; they formed a party’; and thus being greatly pre- 
disposed to it, the perverted basis of one master-mind has sufficed to 
draw them close to or absolutely into the Roman schism, with all 
its fearful doctrinal errors. 

‘I should not speak as I have said that I would, if I did not add 
that there appear to me to be in yourself too many traces of this 
evil; of a subtle and therefore most dangerous form of self-will ; 
and a tendency to view yourself as one in, if not now the leader of, a 
party. This seems to me to lead you to judge the Church which you 
ought to obey; sometimes to blame, sometimes almost to patronize 
her ; and hence to fall into the further error of undervaluing the one 
inspired revelation of God’s Will given to us in His perfect Word. 
I would suggest to you, as instances, your abandoning what you had 
learned as a matter of Faith from your Church’s exposition of God’s 
Word on the evidence of an alleged vision, whereas the truth of no 
one of the articles of the Faith rests on such evidence, an evidence 
manifestly open (as the mere facts of animal magnetism may show) 
to every form of unintentional deceit. Again the same spirit seems 
to me to be involved in your being ready to give up any one of our 
formularies (which refer for their authority straight to God’s Word 
and the Apostolical Creeds), if you, as an individual, think that you 
can find in early Christian writers contradictions of them.’ 


We regret to feel compelled to believe that this was too true 
a description of the temptation to which, with all his excellence 
in other respects, Dr. Pusey was exposed, and to which in an 
ever-increasing degree he succumbed. It was intensified by the 
position which he allowed himself to occupy of Confessor and 
Director to persons of all classes and of both sexes, who chose 
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to apply tohim. He published a long letter in defence of the 
principle that ‘the Church of England leaves her children free 
to whom to open their griefs;’ which meant in plain English 
that persons were at liberty to place themselves under his own 
direction instead of that of the clergymen of their parishes ; and 
thus he came to exercise a widespread and secret influence, 
which was eminently calculated to foster that tendency to self- 
will and self-importance, which Bishop Wilberforce rebuked in 
him. His whole conduct on this question of Confession is, in 
fact, the most conspicuous example of the self-sophistication to 
which he yielded. His Preface in 1846 to his University 
Sermon on ‘ ‘The Entire Absolution of the Penitent’ is one of 
the most insidious pieces of special pleading which could well 
be found in such literature. He is writing in face of the fact, 
which he has to recognize, that our Church, to say the least, 
does not require Confession as a general practice; and he pro- 
ceeds by one subtle suggestion after another to leave the im- 
pression that it is universally desirable. ‘Consciences,’ he 
begins by saying, ‘are burdened. There is a provision, on the 
part of God in His Church, to relieve them ;’ and he assumes 
that this remedy is Confession. ‘A deep instinctive feeling’ 
suggests Confession before death. In bad cases of relapse a 
person ‘ought not, without repentance proportionate, to go 
to the Holy Communion “ with a quiet conscience,”’ and the way 
to be sure of this is Confession to a Priest. If the ministrations 
of the clergy to the dying poor are unproductive, ‘one chief 
ground’ is probably the neglect of Confession. ‘ At that hour, 
people want, if it may be had, some special, present comfort, as 
belonging to themselves ;’ and ‘the reality of such comfort is 
furnished only by the Church, which says, “ Repent, pour out 
thy griefs before God in the presence of His Priest.” ’ ) -voelinema 
the ‘ benefit of absolution’ is intended by our Church ‘not only 
for the penitent, . . . but for all who can, through its ministry, 
approach with lightened, more peaceful hearts to the Holy Com- 
munion.’ ‘A deep need’ for it ‘has arisen in the case of our 
youth.’ ‘The young need to be warned, not only against sin 
which they know, but against sin which they scarcely suspect to 
be sin.’ Is there not something positively disingenuous, after 
such language, in the statement that ‘the exercise of Private 
Confession and Absolution has arisen, not in the recommendations 
of the clergy, but in the needs both of the clergy and laity’? 
The plain practical outcome of such teaching is to impress 
upon men that Confession is the only satisfactory way to ensure 
a quiet conscience, and that therefore it is ‘ generally necessary.’ 
The Preface to this Sermon is, in fact, one long and fervid 
‘recommendation ” 
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‘recommendation’ of the practice ; it was as much as to tell all 
who listened to the preacher that he and his fellow-priests would 
at all events not be sorry to have their hands forced in the matter. 

As time went on, it seems hardly too much to say that 
Dr. Pusey’s concentration of mind on this subject, and on the 
offensive topics connected with it, became positively morbid ; 
and we fear his example in this respect has set on foot incal- 
culable mischief in the Church of England. In 1850 Bishop 
Wilberforce was compelled to protest in the strongest terms to 
Dr. Pusey against the encouragement which in this and other 
respects he was giving to Roman practices, and we think it 
is greatly to be lamented that he did not exhibit more firmness 
in repressing the evil. In November of that year he wrote to 
Dr. Pusey, repeating a conviction previously expressed to him, 
that his adaptation of Roman Catholic works of doctrine, &c., 
was tending to the spread of Romanism amongst us. ‘Subse- 
quent events,’ he said, ‘have deepened my conviction that the 
effect of your ministry has been in many cases to lead those 
who follow your guidance to become dissatisfied with the pure 
Scriptural teaching and services of our own Church and to join 
the Roman schism.’ The Bishop goes so far as to say (‘ Life,’ 
vol ii. p. 80):— 

‘I firmly believe the influence of your personal ministry does 
more than the labours of an open enemy to wean from the pure faith 
and simple ritual of our Church the affections of many of those 
amongst her children whose zeal, tenderness, and devotion would, if 
properly guided, make them eminent saints and her especial instru- 
ments in God’s own work in this land.’ 


He contrasts Dr. Pusey’s teaching with that of— 
y g 


‘ Hooker, Andrewes, Bramhall, and Jackson, with a host of worthies 
who, whilst they maintained as firmly as you can the sacramental 
system of our Church, were not afraid of speaking plainly of the 
grievous errors of the Roman Communion, and rejoiced ‘in the 
Reformation because it gave us back the primitive faith free from 
those corruptions. The result of this difference seems to me that, 
whilst they formed devout Church of England Christians, you nourish 
amongst those whom you guide religious principles and practices 
for which the Church of England affords no warrant, but which 
belong, and so ultimately surely lead, to the Church of Rome.’ 


In consequence, the Bishop privately ‘restrained’ Dr. Pusey 
‘from all public ministrations’ in the diocese, except at Pusey 
in Berks, believing that his ministrations there would be 
innocent. On this followed a correspondence mainly referring 
to Dr. Pusey’s practice in respect of Confession, in which the 
Bishop says that, in spite of all Dr. Pusey’s allegations, ‘the 
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fact remains: you seem to me to be habitually assuming the 
place and doing the work of a Roman Confessor, and not that 
of an English Clergyman.’ In a letter which the Bishop 
addressed to Keble on the subject, the Bishop says that 
Dr. Pusey allows— 


‘(1) That he thinks a parent’s control in such matters very 
limited. 

‘(2) That he has advised concealment on such subjects when he 
was sure that speaking would only give the parents pain,’ &c. 


It must be evident what a miserable encouragement such 
advice afforded to all kinds of disingenuousness. The Bishop 
for a time took a firm stand. ‘I am convinced,’ he said to 
Keble, ‘that real R. Hooker Church of England religion is 
at stake;’ and for about a year he placed Dr. Pusey under 
a formal, though private, prohibition against performing any 
ministerial act in his diocese. But he was appealed to on 
Dr. Pusey’s behalf, not only by Mr. Keble, but by Mr. Justice 
Coleridge. Dr. Pusey at length wrote to him, saying that, with 
Mr. Keble’s approval, he requested liberty to preach with the 
Bishop’s sanction, urging his recently published University 
Sermons, and the latitude allowed by the Church of England ; 
and the Bishop was weak enough, as we must consider it, to 
give way. The Archbishop of Canterbury, in the Paper to 
which we have referred, expresses his belief that ‘the modera- 
tion of the Episcopal Bench has for the present averted any such 
calamity ’ as an ‘ever-widening gulf between the clergy and the 
laity.’ We fully recognize the value of this moderation, and 
the wisdom which the Archbishop, in particular, has displayed. 
But we must needs say that, if the gulf is to be avoided, 
moderation needs to be supplemented by far greater firmness, on 
such occasions as the one now before us, than the Bishops have 
as yet exhibited. As to Dr. Pusey’s whole conduct at that time 
and ever since, we are forced to come to the painful conclusion 
that it was described with substantial justice in the following 
extract from a letter of Bishop Wilberforce to Miss Noel in 1845 
(‘ Life,’ vol. i. p. 311) :— 

‘I must say a word or two about Pusey. I quite believe him to 
be a very holy man. I could sit at his feet. But then I see that he 
is, if I understand God’s Word aright, most dark as to many parts of 
Christ’s blessed Gospel. He now, Henry says, acknowledges that 
what I said of old in 1837, of his “Sin after Baptism view,” was 
quite true. I see that he has greatly helped, and is helping, to make 
a party of semi-Romanisers in the Church, to lead some to Rome, to 
drive back from sound Church views those amongst us who love 
Christ, for another half century, and to make others grovel in low 
unworthy views of their Christian state, trembling always _— -" 
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hard Master, thinking dirt willingly endured holiness, &. Now 
there must be some cause why so good a man should fall into such 
fearful errors and do such deep mischief, and that cause, I believe, is 
a great want of humility, veiling itself from his eyes under the 
appearance of entire abasement. I see it in all his writings and 
doings. His last letter about Newman I think deeply painful, utterly 
sophistical and false. He says, for instance, that he does not think 
himself as an English Churchman at liberty to hold all Roman 
doctrine; but he does “ not censure any Roman doctrine,” whilst he 
holds his Canonry at Christ Church, and his position amongst us, 
on condition of signing articles, one half of which are taken up in 
declaring different figments of Rome to be dangerous deceits and 
blasphemous fables. Then his language about the Church of England, 
patronising, fault-finding, apologetic; his evident assumption of the 
position of head of the party since Newman’s secession; this very 
Leeds self-appointed Holy Week ; his letter to his own bishop; all 
seem to be full of egotistic assumption.’ 


The practical effect of this perversion of High Church 
principles was, in fact, conspicuously exhibited at this very 
time in a memorable example. Dr. Hook, as Vicar first of 
Coventry and then of Leeds, had succeeded, in spite of the 
deep prejudices he at first encountered, in conciliating the 
unbounded respect and confidence of some of the most sturdy 
and independent people in England for a ministry based on the 
boldest and most uncompromising High Church principles. 
Dr. Hook had asserted the essential principles of the High 
Church School more than ten years before the Tractarian 
movement began, in an ordination sermon which he preached 
in 1822. Its main argument, as described in his Life,* was 
‘that it is the duty of Englishmen to belong to the Church, not 
because it is established but because it is a pure branch of the 
Church Catholic; that such a Church can exist in purity and 
vigour under any form of government, either severed from the 
State or in alliance with it ; that the Continental Reformers in 
their intemperate zeal founded new Churches, whereas the 
English only cleansed and repaired the superstructure, leaving 
the old foundations intact,’ and so on. These were positions, 
as his biographer says, which he maintained to the end of his 
life; and upon such principles, which, as worked out in 
practice, anticipated the improvements introduced during the 
last forty years in parochial administration and Church worship, 
he won the complete confidence of the people of Leeds, and set 
the example, as Newman recognized, of effective parish work 
in accordance with the views of the High Church party and of 
the early days of the Tract writers. By his admirable labours, 
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his manly character, and the clearness with which he maintained 
the distinctive doctrines and principles of the Reformation, 
he had won for the High Church party a place and a power 
within the Church of England which it had not enjoyed for 
generations. But in that year St. Saviour’s, Leeds, was conse- 
crated under the auspices of Dr. Pusey and his more immediate 
adherents ; and in a very short time the work of Dr. Hook’s 
life was in great measure undone. ‘In spite of his earnest 
remonstrances and of the Bishop’s, the clergy of St. Saviour’s 
persisted in doctrines and practices which he reprobated. One 
alter another in rapid succession they fell away to Rome, and 
then his Evangelical and Puritan opponents, who had been 
silenced, once more lifted up their voices, and cried aloud, 
** We told you that this is what, sooner or later, would come of 
your teaching.”’ On New Year’s Day, 1847, Dr. Hook wrote 
to the late Lord Hatherley as follows (‘ Life,’ vol. ii. p. 197) :— 


‘Last night I received a visit from Ward to announce to me that 
Macmullen, and four other of the St. Saviour’s people, go over to 
Rome this morning. . . . I suppose that my usefulness here is over, 
and, indeed, in the Church of England. I am beginning to feel old, 
and I am quite ready to retire if I could obtain a country living. 
My treatment is hard. Out of my family, my joy, my happiness was 
in my parish. My desire was to exhibit a parish well worked on the 
Church of England system; to show that the Via media could be 
carried out. 1 had gained the confidence of my people; my oppo- 
nents were softened and coming round; I was beginning to feel that 
Leeds had become a perfect paradise, and now it is a howling 
wilderness. I begin to think this misery is a chastisement for 
making my parish an idol, and rejoicing too much in the peace and 
happiness which I fancied I had secured after ten years of toil and 
opposition. I have not wept so much for many years as during the 
last three months; but when I look out of myself to Him on whose 
help I rely, I take courage; and as I have fought for the Church of 
England against the Puritans, so will I now fight for her against the 
Romanisers.’ 


For this lamentable result at Leeds Dr. Pusey was directly 
responsible ; and it has been repeated ona larger scale through- 
out the Church of England. The true High Church party, 
which held a high place in the confidence of the English people, 
has, mainly through his influence, become identified with a 
Romanizing school, who are utterly alien from the spirit and 
the history of our Church. If High Churchmanship means the 
Churchmanship of Dr. Pusey’s later years and of the Ritualists, 
there is no place for it in the Church of England, and a struggle 
to cast it out, which might develop into a fatal convulsion, is 
inevitable. During Dr. Pusey’s lifetime, as we have said, men 
have 
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have hesitated to assert these convictions ; but now that he has 
passed away, and there is no risk of personal conflict with a 
man who in many respects deserved high honour, it will be 
necessary to face this question as one of vital moment to the 
existence of the Church. In the interests of the High Church 
party, we appeal to the better judgment of the High Churchmen 
against the Romanizing sect with which, under Dr. Pusey’s 
misleading influence, they have of late years allowed themselves 
to be associated. It will be observed that we have not been 
expressing any opinions of our own respecting the true character 
and principles of the High Church party. We have been, as 
it were, making ‘an appeal from the New to the Old Whigs.’ 
We appeal from the degenerate, Romanizing, and disingenuous 
school fostered by Dr. Pusey’s later years, to the manly, the 
English, the Protestant, the Primitive Church party represented 
by the great name of Dr. Hook ; and we point to the testimony, 
not of a hostile witness, but of a Bishop, whose chief fault was, 
perhaps, an undue weakness towards Dr. Pusey and his friends. 
We have been, and we shall ever remain, staunch in vindicating 
the principles of the great historic school of English High 
Churchmen. But for that very reason we cannot cease to 
protest against the perversion, or rather the supersession, of 
those principles supported by Dr. Pusey during the latter part 
of his life; and now that the controversy is no longer com- 
plicated by personal feelings, we call on High Churchmen to 
clear themselves of this Romanizing leaven without reserve. 
It is not too late to do so; but it is the eleventh hour; and 
Dr. Pusey’s death marks, in all probability, the critical moment. 
Once more we prefer to employ the language of a High Church- 
man whose name carries unquestioned authority ; and we are 
glad to be able to sum up our remonstrance against Dr. Pusey’s 
example in this respect in the following admirable letter from 
Dean Hook, addressed in 1850 to the Editor of ‘ The 
Guardian’ (‘ Life,’ vol. ii. p. 277) :— 


‘I am not conscious of having changed a single principle during 
the last thirty years; but, on the contrary, I am only more confirmed 
in my admiration of the principles of the English Reformation, and 
more persuaded that the Church of England “is the purest and best 
reformed Church in Christendom.” For asserting this I have been 
called a High Churchman, and I assert it still. As far as the Church 
of England goes I will go, but not a step farther. Neither will I 
intentionally come short of her requirements. 

‘I have not left any old party, and certainly I have not united 
myself to any new party. I am where I was found by many of those 
who are now severe in their censures of me, and where I intend by 
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God’s grace to remain. It is very true, as the writer of the para- 
graph states, that I have for some time expressed my dissatisfaction 
with the proceedings of the Romanisers whom the writer calls 
Tractarians; but I take leave to make a wide distinction between 
a Romaniser and a High Churchman. 

‘ When some of those who now are leaders among the Romanisers 
—whom the writer of the paragraph designates as Tractarians—were 
in the depths of ultra-Protestantism, and were discontented with the 
Church of England for not being sufficiently Protestant ; when some 
of them were vindicating the Rationalists of Germany, and others 
were treading in the steps of the Puritans, though I respected them 
for their virtues, I did not agree with them in their principles, and 
by some of them I was regarded as a bigot. 

‘When they changed these principles and accepted the English 
Reformation, defending it, as they did, in the earlier volumes of the 
“Tracts for the Times;” when they walked in the middle way, and 
escaping from ultra-Protestantism, protested against the heresies of 
Romanism, I rejoiced in their alliance, and did not shrink from my 
share of the obloquy they incurred. 

‘ But when I now find them calumniators of the Church of 
England, and vindicators of the Church of Rome; palliating the vices 
of the Romish system, and magnifying the deficiencies of the Church 
of England; sneering at every thing Anglican, and admiring every 
thing Romish; students of the breviary and missal, disciples of the 
schoolmen, converts to medievalism, insinuating Romish sentiments, 
circulating and republishing Romish works; introducing Romish 
practices in their private, and infusing a Romish tone into their 
public devotions ; introducing the Romish Confessional, enjoining 
Romish penances, adopting Romish prostrations, recommending 
Romish litanies, muttering the Romish Shibboleth, and rejoicing in 
the cant of Romish fanaticism, assuming sometimes the garb of the 
Romish priesthood, and venerating without imitating their celibacy ; 
defending Romish miracles, and receiving as true the lying legends 
of Rome ; almost adoring Romish Saints; and complaining that we 
have had no Saints in England since we purified our Church ; 
explaining away the idolatry, and pining for the Mariolatry of the 
Church of Rome; vituperating the English Reformation, and re- 
ceiving for the truth the false doctrines of the Council of Trent; 
when I find them whispering in the ears of credulous ignorance, in 
high places as well as in low, that the two Churches are in principle 
the same ; when they who were once in the pit on the one side of the 
wall, have now tumbled over on the other side, and have fallen into 
“a lower deep still gaping to devour them;” I conceive that I am 
bound as a High Churchman to remain stationary, and not to follow 
them in their downfalling. I believe it to be incumbent upon every 
High Churchman to declare plainly that it is not merely in detail, 
that it is not merely in the application of our principles, but in our 
principles themselves, that we differ from the Church of Rome; and 
that no man can secede to Rome, the system of which is opposed = 
the 
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the truth as it is in Jesus, without placing his soul in peril and 
risking his salvation. 

‘It is sometimes asked why we should be continually attacking 
the Church of Rome? When this question is put to us, I admire 
the subtlety, but not the candour of the querist. It is not against 
Romanists but against Romanisers that we write; against those who 
are doing the work of the Church of Rome while eating the bread of 
the Church of England. To these we will put the opposite question 
—* Why are you always defending the Church of Rome? Why are 
you propagating Romanism and condemning the Church of Eng- 
land?” When you cease to propagate Romanism, then we will take 
into consideration the propriety of not writing against it. 

. . * * * 

‘ Although I have not left any party or joined any party, but 
remained stationary, I cannot be blind to the fact, that many who are 
now reputed Low Churchmen are what would have been called 
thirty years ago High Churchmen ; and I do heartily wish that these, 
and all who are really High Churchmen, would forget past differences 
and bygone Controversies, and combine to resist the aggression of 
Romanisers on one side and of Rationalists on the other. The only 
bond of union that can be formed is that which rests on the prin- 
ciples of the English Reformation, and the doctrine of Justification 
by Faith only.’ 


The Archbishop of Canterbury, at the close of the Paper we 
have quoted, says that ‘ No human intelligence can weigh with 
perfect accuracy the good and evil of any system honestly and 
vigorously maintained in the spirit of prayer.’ We are far 
from attempting such a measurement; but where the element 
of evil is so grave as in that form of the Tractarian movement 
which specially deserves the name of Puseyism, it is a bounden 
duty to point it out when reviewing the life of its chief repre- 
sentative. Nothing is more injurious to the welfare of a Church, 
than to allow the excellences of some good or great man to 
obscure or palliate false tendencies in his example or teaching. 
Dr. Pusey, as the Archbishop says of some of his companions, 
‘will leave behind him lasting traces of a useful and self- 
denying life.’ But he will also leave behind him traces, which 
we trust will not be so lasting, of grave errors and of dangerous 
self-deception. The best service which can be rendered to the 
main cause he had at heart will be to distinguish these elements 
in his life and teaching with stern discrimination, and to banish 
from the Church of England those which were false, as the 
necessary condition for preserving those which were true. 
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Art. X.—1. Parliamentary Papers: Eqypt. 1881-82. 
2. War Despatches in the ‘ London Gazette. 1882. 
3. Correspondene on the Cléture and the Liberal Party. 1881-82. 


HE Radical party cannot reasonably complain that during 
the last few months it has been denied the opportunity of 
accustoming itself to new ideas, or that it has been held too 
rigidly to old-fashioned and exploded theories. The principles 
upon which it came back to power were clear enough to be 
understood by the humblest of its members, and they were 
expounded with all the earnestness and solemnity which its 
distinguished leader is able to command. England had inter- 
fered too much in the difficulties of Europe; she was now to 
attend to her own affairs, and leave other nations to pursue 
their way in peace. We had been led into a course of ex- 
travagance and folly; there must for the future be systematic 
and unsparing retrenchment. Wars had demoralized the people, 
and produced an odious and aggressive sentiment which was 
stigmatized as Jingoism. Troops had been brought from 
India—a step calling for the severest condemnation. From 
many a Liberal platform it was shown that this movement of 
Indian troops was unconstitutional and ‘Imperialistic,’ fraught 
with secret danger to the liberties of the country. Under the 
direction of evil counselors, we had accepted Cyprus as a bribe 
—an island ‘ worthless for our purpose, worse than worthless 
for our purposes.’* By these and similar means, ‘ Christian 
Society ’ itself was endangered. Domestic legislation had been 
neglected, to the great injury of the commonwealth. All this 
required to be changed. England from that time forth would 
be bound over to keep the peace with all the world, and the 
objectionable phrase, ‘ British interests, would be buried with 
those who had brought it into use. Ambition of all kinds must 
be renounced, except the ‘ambition to be good.’ ‘That is the 
mission which every British statesman ought to cherish.’ f 
When Mr. Gladstone’s followers consider what has happened 
since these words were uttered, they can hardly resist the con- 
clusion that something has gone wrong with the programme. 
There has been no retrenchment of national expenditure, but a 
continual addition to it, so that Mr. Gladstone’s Budgets have 
greatly exceeded those of his profligate predecessors. There has 
been no domestic legislation, but the country has been dragged 
into a foreign war, in violation, as Mr. Bright declared, ‘ of inter- 





* Mr. Gladstone at West Calder, Nov. 27, 1879. ¢ Ibid. April 2, 1880. 
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national law’ and of the ‘ moral law ;’ but in strict accordance, 
at least with the moral law, according to Mr. Gladstone. This 
fundamental difference of opinion concerning the very elements of 
the moral law, between two of its most eminent professors, must 
have occasioned some perplexity to the many excellent persons 
who look to them for guidance and support. Not only was 
there a war, but the very thing was done by Mr. Gladstone 
which Lord Beaconsfield was all but impeached for doing—the 
‘dusky warriors from Hindostan,’ as a Liberal writer put it, 
were brought over the sea to fight our battles. Even this was 
not all. By an inexorable fatality, Mr. Gladstone was doomed 
to imitate or to take advantage of every detail of Lord Beacons- 
field’s policy—that very policy which he denounced as in conflict, 
not only with the moral law, but with Christian Society. During 
the war in Egypt, he was glad to use Cyprus, the ‘ worse than 
worthless’ island of Cyprus, as a partial base of operations. 
The clamour about ‘British interests’ resounded through al} 
the Liberal press from morning till night, and it soon became 
evident that there were no filibusters in the country equal in 
dash and energy to Mr. Gladstone and his Dissenting friends. 
The gospel of ‘ Jingoism’ has often been denounced, but it was 
never systematically and openly preached until Mr. Gladstone 
and Mr. Guinness Rogers came forward as its exponents. Even 
the Society of Friends has not uttered a word which could be 
construed into a protest against the war, and a Radical journal 
sorrowfully owned that ‘if George Fox were to rise from his 
grave, and provide himself with the most powerful microscope, 
he would fail to recognize his own spiritual children.’ The 
Nonconformist orators explained, that though war was sinful 
when originated by Lord Beaconsfield, the sinfulness was gone 
when Mr. Gladstone took it in hand. <A deed is good or evil 
according to the person who commits it. The Nonconformist 
ideas upon this subject are so little at variance with those which 
are commonly identified with the Jesuits, that even George 
Fox with his microscope would fail to detect any substantial 
difference. 

If the war in Egypt was a necessity—as the Radicals, with a 
convenient forgetfulness of facts, assert—then we may admit 


that it was fortunate for the nation that Mr. Gladstone and his - 


party were in office when it had to be waged. No man in this 
country, or in any other, can doubt for a moment what course 
he would have taken if Lord Beaconsfield had bombarded 
Alexandria, seized the Suez Canal, and shattered the ‘ national 
party’ in Egypt. The policy of the Conservatives—and not 
only their policy, but their practice—is to stand by the Govern- 
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ment of the day when the national honour is at stake. They 
have been true to that tradition during the last few months. 
Thus the enemies of England saw, for the time, but one party 
in this country. They could derive no encouragement from 
the hope that a great popular orator, who was commonly 
regarded as a great statesman, would succeed in stirring up 
such divisions of opinion in England as that the hands of the 
Ministry would be weakened, and the war itself be denounced 
from half the pulpits and platforms in the land. Mr. Gladstone 
did this work all through the period when a Conservative 
Government was endeavouring to keep Russia from executing 
her last daring stroke of aggression by marching into Constan- 
tinople. He could have done it again, with precisely the same 
facility and the same moral earnestness, had the Conservative 
leaders been responsible for the war in Egypt. There would 
have been no difficulty in proving that the bombardment of 
Alexandria was an outrage upon humanity, that the seizure of the 
Suez Canal was a violation of the rights of nations, and that 
the suppression of popular sentiment in Egypt was a cruel 
wrong to a ‘ peaceful, peace-loving, and laborious people.’ The 
same skill which is now used to depict Arabi as a monster, 
could have been exercised to represent him as a pure and lofty- 
minded patriot, not less worthy of admiration than Garibaldi. 
The Egyptian nation, struggling to shake off a foreign yoke, 
would have been made to present as fine a spectacle to a sym- 
pathizing world as the ‘men of Tchernagora,’ whose love of 
country so much interested Mr. Gladstone in 1879. It is 
fortunate, then, that if the recent war was inevitable, as the 
Liberal party declare that it was, the duty of conducting it 
should have fallen to the present Prime Minister. The section 
of the public, which would readily have opposed a war at the 
slightest sign from him, took it for granted that all was well 
when they saw him going forth to the fight. Those who, with 
the Crimean history in their recollection, looked for a want 
of heartiness in Mr. Gladstone’s new part of a War Minister, 
were surprised at the energy with which it was prosecuted. 
As to the conduct of the war by the commanders on the spot, all 
criticism of minor details seems out of date (unless as a 
matter of merely technical interest to soldiers); and the full 
meed of praise will be given to the decision shown in seizing 
Suez and the Canal, the strategic skill in the choice of that base 
of operations, the patience which prepared the final victory, 
and the prompt activity which saved Cairo and its priceless 
monuments; not to dwell on the various episodes of skill and 
bravery known to all. 


The 
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The gallantry of our forces has been incontestably proved, 
and from a military point of view the war has considerable 
value in testing the stuff out of which our new army is made. It 
has done something, also, to wipe out the recollection of Isandlana 
and Majuba Hill, and to compensate for the reckless surrender of 
all the results of Sir F. Roberts’s gallant and brilliant campaign 
in Afghanistan. If we had held the ground in India which we 
had won, the security of the road to that Empire, confirmed by 
the recent war in Egypt, would have been of double value to us. 
But Mr. Gladstone’s ruling idea was to reverse every act of Lord 
Beaconsfield’s, while the force of events has driven him to adopt 
every important feature of his policy. His readiness to give up 
all that had been gained by one war, and to put an end to 
another after a humiliating defeat, supplied good ground for the 
belief that nothing would ever induce him to appeal to arms. 
Even when he had sent an army to Egypt, there seems for once 
to have been a great deal of difficulty everywhere in believing 
in his ‘earnestness.’ The special correspondents, who are 
described by Sir Garnet Wolseley as ‘those newly-invented 
curses to armies,’ did their best to give the aspect of a farce to 
the operations which were carried on from day to day. The 
‘Times’ correspondent spoke with indignation of an ‘impudent’ 
attempt of Arabi’s troops to spike an English gun, much as he 
might have described the offence had it been committed in 
St. James’s Park on a parade day. The same writer referred 
on another occasion to the Egyptian Army ‘ insulting by their 
presence’ the British camp. A correspondent of another journal 
mentioned with great pride that during a skirmish ‘a shell 
knocked off the helmet of a Gordon Highlander, but the line did 
not swerve.’ Sir Garnet Wolseley hints in his ‘ Soldier’s Pocket 
Book’ that a general may usefully spread ‘false news among 
the gentlemen of the press,’ and thus ‘use them as a medium by 
which to deceive an enemy.’ At one stage of his operations he 
appears to have put in force his own suggestion, and there 
seemed a probability that the gentlemen of the press would 
retaliate by imparting a tinge of ridicule to his command. The 
sudden collapse of Arabi’s bubble army restored dignity to the 
campaign, and silenced all criticisms upon the soundness of 
Sir Garnet Wolseley’s plans. 

It is one of the most satisfactory features of the Egyptian 
campaign that the men who served in it are not likely to 
be ungratefully treated, and that the cause which is at stake 
will not be wantonly sacrificed now that all the fighting is 
over. The brave soldiers who fell amid the mountains of 

Afghanistan 
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Afghanistan had their graves dishonoured by their own country- 
men, and all that they fought for was thrown back to their 
enemy, because Mr. Gladstone was determined to reverse 
every act and design of Lord Beaconsfield’s. He will be 
under no temptation to act in a similar manner now. He has 
just come out successfully from a war of his own making, and 
he has as little to fear from the opposition of his ordinary 
opponents as from the section of his own party which a few 
months ago called upon him to make terms with Arabi. His 
mistakes, and they have been numerous, are all condoned in 
consideration of the success at Tel-el-Kebir. Every one admits 
that the ‘rebel colonels’ could have been suppressed without 
risk of bloodshed last February, and it is now clear enough 
that they could have been dispersed with ease had we moved 
upon them immediately after the bombardment of Alexandria. 
Until very recently, the Radicals themselves have not at- 
tempted to deny that the famous Joint Note, and the demand 
for the expulsion of Arabi, were the direct causes of the war. 
Even now the chief organ of the Whig party admits that the 
Joint Note ‘ was a mistake, and the diplomatic results of it only 
tended to strengthen the party of disorder, who supposed that 
Europe would not allow a partial intervention”* The Joint 
Note, issued in January last, first gave Arabi the excuse and 
the opportunity to develop his attack upon the authority of the 
Khedive, and laid the train for the series of events which 
culminated in the Egyptian expedition. Even at that time, a 
Conference might have rendered war unnecessary, but the 
Government would not hear of a Conference. All this took 
place in pursuance of the policy of the present Government, 
and yet it is now denied—for the first time—that the Govern- 
ment is responsible for the war. Why did it send the ultimatum 
demanding the expulsion of Arabi from Egypt? Nothing in 
the policy of the late Government compelled it to take that 
step. ‘ But we must go back to first causes,’ plead the Ministerial 
journals. Well, then, let us do the thing thoroughly, and say 
that Arabi’s perversity is a part of the consequences 


‘ Of man’s first disobedience, and the fruit 
Of that forbidden tree whose mortal taste 
Brought death into the world, and all our woe.’ 


There would be as much sense in this as there is in asserting 
that the demand for Arabi’s expulsion, in May, 1882, was in 


* «Edinburgh Review ’ for October, p. 586. 
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some mysterious way a part of the ‘sequence of events’ which 
the Administration of Lord Beaconsfield brought into existence. 
Can anybody doubt, again, that the despatch of the fleet to 
Alexandria was a proximate cause of the war, and that the fleet 
ought never to have been sent—if sent at all—without a proper 
military force to back it? If such a doubt is entertained by 
any honest Radical, let him by all means make himself 
acquainted with the views expressed by his own journals, for 
we will not ask him to accept Tory statements. Try the 
following, for example :— 


‘If a Conference was the best way of going to work, then when 
the Russian Ambassador told Lord Granville that the Conference 
ought to have been sitting in January last, is it impossible to doubt, 
in view of the fact that a Conference has been held after all, that the 
Russian was quite right? When it was resolved to refer Egyptian 
difficulties to a Conference, anxiety was expressed by more than one 
foreign Minister respecting the events which might occur in Egypt 
before a Conference could assemble or while it was deliberating, and 
they asked what was to be done if, for instance, the military party 
proceeded to extremities either against the Khedive or against our 
ships, or if they were to block the Canal. - Was not a Conference too 
dilatory a method of proceeding under the present urgent circumstances ? 
Considering, again, on the one hand, the strong probability that 
Turkey would send no troops, and, on the other, the repeated 
assurances from our agents that things were going violently from bad 
to worse in Egypt, is it not a pity that preparations were not made 
earlier in the day for the despatch of a military force? Or else would 
it not have been wiser to withdraw ships that were powerless for the 
protection of European residents, and only likely to provoke a collision ?’ 
— Pall Mall Gazette,’ July 24th, 1882. 


The very writers who threw out these suggestions may now 
turn round and say ‘ the Government is not in the least respon- 
sible for the war ; but what weight can their words have against 
the facts which they have themselves admitted? What does 
their present course prove, except that a regard for the true 
circumstances of history is considered, by ‘ advanced thinkers,’ 
as superfluous lumber in political controversy ? 

But whether in the right or in the wrong, Mr. Gladstone has 
never been hampered by opposition. Even the secession of 
Mr. Bright, which at one time seemed likely to prove a heavy 
blow to his Ministry, did not weaken him in any perceptible 
degree. The journals which expressed so hearty an abhorrence 
of bloodshed, when Lord Beaconsfield was in power, suddenly 
assumed a belligerent tone, and found as many arguments in 
favour of war as they had formerly found against it. One of 

them 
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them pointed out how important it was that we should ‘ under- 
take a task which others have declined,’ * and another had no 
difficulty in showing that war ‘is a solemn duty.’t Even the 
proposition to throw the burden of the Indian expedition upon 
the Indian finances provoked little or no complaint. When 
Lord Beaconsfield talked of calling in the Indian troops, main- 
taining the present distribution of charge between England and 
India, Mr. Gladstone himself described it as a ‘depredation’ 
and a ‘ swindle’—‘ a swindle perpetrated by a guardian upon his 
ward.’ The act itself was identically the same; the sole dif- 
ference was, that Mr. Gladstone approved it when in office 
and condemned it when out. The employment of Indian troops 
was just and wise in each case, and Mr. Gladstone was right in 
disregarding his own violent opposition to it. He has, in fact, 
prospered exactly in proportion to the degree in which he has 
discarded every principle so energetically advocated before 
he came into power. If he is more popular now than when 
he entered upon office, it is because he has been guided 
by the spirit of Lord Beaconsfield rather than by that of 
Mr. Gladstone. The more completely he has turned his back 
upon the Midlothian doctrines, the more closely has he found 
himself acting in accord with the national wishes and senti- 
ment. His success, such as it is, is owing directly to the 
inspiration of his predecessor. He has even been brought to 
see the value of that German alliance which he once was 
anxious to shake off, and it almost seems that he has been 
converted to the principles which were laid down at the Congress 
of Berlin, It is well for the nation that he has undergone these 
transformations, but we ought not to forget to whom the credit 
of them is due. The injustice done to Lord Beaconsfield during 
the closing “years of his life cannot be atoned for, but, if his 
policy needed any vindication, we may find it in the whole 
history of Mr. Gladstone’s second administration. But while 
treading in the footsteps of Lord Beaconsfield at last, Mr. 
Gladstone would not follow his example at the beginning of 
these troubles. Lord Beaconsfield, by his firmness and fore- 
sight, by those very measures which Mr. Gladstone’s friends 
denounced as Jingoism,—by the vote of six millions, by calling 
out the reserves, and by bringing the Indian troops to Egypt,— 

saved Constantinople, and preserved us from a great European 
war, without shedding a drop of British blood; while Mr. 
Gladstone, on the contrary, by his vacillation and want of 





* The ‘ Manchester Guardian,’ July 25. + ‘Leeds Mercury, July 25. 
foresight, 
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foresight, brought about the destruction of Alexandria and 
landed us in a war, which might easily have been prevented. 
Nor can we omit to notice another contrast between the 
diplomacy of Lord Beaconsfield and that of Mr. Gladstone. 
While the latter failed to put down the rebellion of Arabi 
without a war, the former, availing himself of the tact and skill 
of our Ambassador at Constantinople, and of his influence with 
the Sultan, was able to depose Ismail Pasha from the Egyptian 
throne, and to substitute Tewfik in his place without bloodshed, 
without even the risk of a war,—a task much more formidable 
than the removal of Arabi when he was yet in comparative 
obscurity.* 

The people of England are generous, and are never willing 
to dwell long on the mistakes of the past. They will not care 
much about Mr. Gladstone’s inconsistencies, or ask too curiously 
where his imitative statesmanship came from, provided he 
makes a wise use of the opportunities which are now before 
him. It is not upon what he has done, but upon what he will 
do, that their attention is now fixed. He has won Egypt, 
and the question which interests the nation is, ‘What will 
he do with it’? Most men in his position would find them- 
selves inconveniently hampered by the declarations he has 
made upon the subject, but we need be under no alarm 
on this score in dealing with Mr. Gladstone. Continental 
critics have been justified in assuming from his professions 
that, the moment Arabi was conquered, he would withdraw 
altogether from Egypt. Whether Mr. Gladstone ever had any 
intention of that kind may perhaps be doubted, but it is fer- 
vently to be hoped that he does not entertain it now. We 
have an opportunity, such as no one could have anticipated, of 
placing our affairs in Egypt upon a sure and stable founda- 
tion, and it is only just to the people of this country, no less 
than to the population of Egypt, that it should be turned to 
the best possible account. The recent war did not require 
from us any gigantic sacrifices, but at the same time it taxed 
our military resources more heavily than most people are 





* We the more willingly recal these circumstances to the recollection of our 
readers, because the brilliant services which Sir Henry Layard rendered to his 
country not only at that time, but during the Russian war, are in danger of 
being forgotten. We have a strong belief that, when the history of the long 
negociations with the Porte comes to be fully known, it will be recognized that 
the success of Lord Beaconsfield’s Government, first in arresting the victorious 
march of the Russians, and subsequently in bringing about the deposition of 
Ismail, was to a great extent owing to the signal ability, aided by his unrivalled 
knowledge of the Oriental character, which Sir Henry Layard displayed in 
carrying out the instructions he had received, 
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aware of, and it left our home army in a condition which must 
have pleased only the German critics who pay so much attention 
to what is passing in this country. Many regiments, which 
remained behind at nominal full strength, were in reality 
drained of their seasoned men to supply the place of ‘ young 
soldiers’ unfit to be sent to the front. ‘To the weakness of the 
enemy we owe in a great degree our escape from a repetition of 
the Crimean disasters. No one would be willing to look for- 
ward to another war of the same kind. Mr. Gladstone’s 
‘luck’ might not always work the same spell. To guard 
against any such contingency as a renewal of war is now his 
first duty, and it would be a great misfortune if, in the elation 
of his unexpected success as a War Minister, he should be 
tempted to disregard it. It could scarcely be expected that the 
Sultan of Turkey would again pursue the infatuated course 
which has now thrown everything into ourown hands. Had he 
accepted the invitation which Mr, Gladstone rashly gave him 
on the outbreak of hostilities, to send a body of Turkish troops 
with our own, the difficulties of arriving at a settlement after 
Arabi’s overthrow would have been enormously increased. 
Abdul Hamid missed the greatest opportunity which he is 
ever likely to have of strengthening his own hold upon Egypt, 
and of weakening ours. The key of the whole position was 
offered to him, and, with a fatuity which none of his race have 
ever exceeded, he refused to take it. At the last moment he 
appears to have had his eyes opened to the incredible imbe- 
cility of his course, and he announced his desire to despatch an 
expedition to Egypt. But by that time Mr. Gladstone’s eyes 
were also opened. He saw the danger and folly of the advice 
which he had pressed upon the Sultan, and by a justifiable use 
of the great skill and shrewdness of Lord Dufferin, the Sultan 
was kept waiting with his troops until the war was over, when 
he was civilly informed that there was no further occasion for 
his services, Events had once more worked together to save 
Mr. Gladstone from the penalties of his own indiscretion. If 
the Sultan had taken him at his word in June or July, there 
would have been little hope of seeing the Egyptian question 
settled in the present generation. 

There is such a hope before us now, and the meeting of 
Parliament will enable the world to judge how far it is likely 
to be realized. There are certain points on which no differ- 
ence of opinion is likely to exist. To begin with, it is not now 
denied in any quarter that it is our duty to support Tewfik 
Pasha as Khedive. When the insurrection broke out, and it 
became 
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became evident that England was drifting helplessly into war, 
the journals of the Liberal party, anxious to make any one but 
Mr. Gladstone responsible for the untoward events then happen- 
ing and likely to happen, began assailing the Khedive as a 
weak and craven prince, utterly unworthy of the support or 
countenance of Great Britain. There are few who would 
venture to repeat these assertions to-day. Tewfik has not only 
displayed great personal courage—notably in refusing to take 
refuge on any of our ships at a time when Arabi was in pos- 
session of Alexandria, and when his own life was hourly 
threatened—but he has also acted towards us, so far as our 
present information enables us to judge, with the most perfect 
good faith. We could not, without great baseness, desert him, 
but, on the other hand, he cannot be deemed secure unless we 
afford him assistance. He has probably increased the secret 
enmity of the Sultan by his fidelity towards England, and al- 
though Arabi is a prisoner, the spirit of intrigue is not dead. 
Mr. Gladstone has admitted that it is the duty of England to 
see order restored in Egypt before withdrawing her forces from 
the country, and he has also admitted that European interven- 
tion has, in the main, been beneficial to the Egyptian people. 
We are aware of the uselessness of quoting any of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s utterances when once the decree has gone forth that he 
has ‘changed his mind :’ the sponge is passed over the slate, 
and there the matter ends. But on this particular subject 
there is no certainty that he has changed his mind; there is 
only the presumption (a rather strong one, we admit) that, 
because he delivered himself of certain views a year or so ago, 
therefore he is prepared to deny them now. In the absence, 
however, of any express assurance to this effect in connection 
with Egypt, we may recal a few of the words which he 
addressed to the people of Leeds, on the 9th of October, 1881. 
He told them that ‘the peasantry of Egypt, an easy-going and 
well-conducted peasantry, have had a great mitigation introduced 
through European interference in what was a system of serious 
and grievous oppression.’ He praised the working of the 
Control, and promised that the affairs of the country should be 
managed, ‘as far as may be,’ by the people themselves. And 
he continued in a sentence which it would be hopeless to attempt 


to abridge, and which we presume was intended to have some 
definite meaning :-— 


‘But in all that we do there, we should proceed not for dynastic 
purposes or selfish views, not in any endeavour to make your interests 
paramount in the Government of Egypt as compared with the in- 
terests of the Egyptian people, but to secure those interests which 
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are for the benefit of the country, knowing as we do that we shall 
thereby best meet your wishes, best shape and form the character of 
this Empire in the civilised world, and best minister to the ultimate 
and real promotion of all its own highest interest.’ 


‘More matter with less art’ might perhaps have been devoutly 
wished for by some simple citizen of Leeds, but we must take 
Mr. Gladstone’s matter in the bulk, and make the best we can 
of it. It seems clear, then, from the above passage, that the 
Prime Minister was disposed, a year ago, to attach due import- 
ance to the interests of England in Egypt, and nothing has 
happened since last October to cause him to take a different 
view, unless it is that he has gone to war for the protection 
of British interests. Supposing that he is still of the same 
mind, he is now willing to do what he can for the safe- 
guard of these interests—consistently, of course, as above ex- 
plained, with the interests of the Egyptian people, the character 
of this Empire, and ‘all its own highest interest. We may 
even hope that the Prime Minister is disposed to attach a 
greater value to the Suez Canal than he did when he was con- 
templating the world from ‘a less responsible’ point of view. 
Then he made very light of the great highway to India. A 
‘few days,’ he wrote,* ‘ will hardly make the difference to us 
between life and death in the maintenance of our Indian Empire.’ 
In fact, he imagined that the War Department, ‘ aware of all the 
difficulties of the case, had already discounted them by laying 
their account with a return to the old route of the Cape for 
times of war.’ If these were the views which were entertained 
by the Prime Minister of the present day, there would be serious 
cause for public alarm, but the indications are that Mr, Glad- 
stone has arrived at very different conclusions. It is true that 
one of his supporters of the philosophic school has come forward 
to assure us that Mr. Gladstone ‘ would not accept Egypt as a 
gift, but apparently no one proposes to put his virtue to so 
severe a test. What we have to do is to make arrangements for 
the maintenance of our just supremacy in Egypt, and for the 
prevention, so far as our means permit, of another outbreak such 
as that which we have just seen. We have not been fighting 
for ‘selfish’ purposes, but neither have we been fighting for 
France or Italy. A thoroughly equitable settlement would give 
England the preponderating influence in the future of Egypt. 
This is what we have a right to look for, and with nothing 
short of this will the people be satisfied. 

The Khedive’s authority must be restored and consolidated, 
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and this can only be effected by the presence of a British force. 
How that force should be composed is a comparatively minor 
point, although, when the details come to be finally arranged, it 
would be a mistake to overlook the Indian troops. They would 
be admirably suited for the work required of them, and for the 
climate in which it has to be done. The Indian troops, as we 
have always maintained, regarded it as a great privilege to be 
called upon to act side by side with England against her enemies. 
Almost the only employment we had previously given them was 
to assist in slaughtering their own countrymen. The honours 
and advantages which were to be gained by service in Europe 
were altogether shut out. Lord Beaconsfield suddenly opened 
up a new career to the Indian soldier, and he did more by that 
one step to arouse enthusiasm for our rule than had been done 
by all the statesmen who had ever touched Indian affairs, Party 
injustice and animosity to some extent injured the experiment, 
but the Indian troops never lost the hope that the day would 
come when England would again resolve to make them useful. 
They were not given great chances of distinction in Egypt, but 
whatever they were set to do was well done, and they gained 
the confidence of the commanding officer and of their comrades 
in the field. They have a fair right to be remembered in the 
settlement which may be made of the country they helped to 
conquer. A small garrison of Indian troops in Egypt would 
be of far greater service to England than could be estimated 
by its numbers alone; the effect which it would produce in 
India and Europe alike would be such as every English states- 
man ought to desire. Now that the Radical party has entirely 
got over the fear of the Indian soldier, and no longer dreads 
that he will be brought to London to overthrow the Constitu- 
tion, there can be no great obstacle in the way of strengthen- 
ing our own resources, and of giving satisfaction to our Indian 
fellow-subjects. The organs of the Government have shown, 
with equal clearness and candour, that, while the employment 
of Indian troops by Lord Beaconsfield was at once dangerous 
and unrighteous, it is most prudent and commendable when 
resorted to by Mr. Gladstone. Their process of reasoning is of 
little consequence, the only thing we are interested in being the 
conclusion at which they have arrived, and that is, that it is 
lawful and expedient to bring Indian troops to Egypt. If 
Mr. Gladstone decides that some of them shall remain there, he 
will be readily sustained by his many able friends, who really 
have no prejudices of their own on the subject, but would as soon 
provide arguments for the employment of Indian troops as 
against it. 
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But this, as we have said, is only a small part of the matter. 
The chief question for Mr. Gladstone to decide is as to the kind 
of occupation which he will institute. That is a business for a 
Ministry to settle, and not for outside advisers ; but it must be 
quite plain to the whole country that there will be considerable 
difficulties in the way of any permanent settlement whatever. 
Some of these difficulties are of Mr. Gladstone’s own creation. 
If he has not expressly promised to restore the Joint Control, 
which most French parties contend is still in existence, he has 
at least pledged himself to do nothing adverse to the interests of 
France, and to ‘ promote a settlement of Egyptian affairs based 
upon the maintenance of international right, based upon the 
avoidance of every selfish purpose and design.’* The Gam- 
bettist organs are already declaring that France did not take part 
in the recent war, because ‘ facts were audaciously concealed from 
her ;’ ¢ but the British Ministry has not justly exposed itself to 
this charge. Every opportunity was given to France to go to 
Egypt on equal terms with England, but she probably believed 
that a long war would be inevitable, and shrank back from 
passing through so perilous an ordeal. French statesmen were 
doubtless aware of the enormous stores of arms which had long 
been accumulating in Egypt in readiness for the great uprising 
of the people projected by Arabi, and they had no ground for 
anticipating that at the critical moment the Egyptian army 
would melt away under the first beams of the morning sun. If 
France had known that the campaign would not last a month, 
and that the dispersal of Arabi and his followers could be 
effected at a comparatively trifling cost, she would undoubtedly 
have acted with us. But she cannot now occupy the position 
which she might have fairly claimed then. Some of the French 
papers are candid enough to admit this, but we must not be blind 
to the fact that the influence which they exert is very small. 
The journals which circulate largely all through the country refer 
to England in terms of the greatest bitterness, and the French 
people, as a body, do not understand that their country was not 
represented in Egypt simply because their government obsti- 
nately kept it out. They are told, and they doubtless believe, 
that England managed to obtain an unfair advantage by misre- 
presentation and trickery, and that she proposes to inflict still 
further injuries upon France by dint of the cunning and bad 
faith for which, in France at least, she is proverbial. This is 
the view which has been persistently put forward for many 
weeks past by the really popular press—the papers which cir- 
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culate from one end of the country to the other, such as ‘ Le 
Petit Journal,’ and ‘ La Petite République Francaise.’ To devise 
a re-settlement of Egypt, which will satisfy at once the French 
government and the French people, will probably prove to be 
a harder task than it was to put to rout the mushroom Egyptian 
army. 

The French people maintain that their government only held 
aloof from the Egyptian expedition in reliance upon the 
reiterated assurances of Mr. Gladstone, that England’s inter- 
ference would be confined to the restoration of order. This 
view is constantly put forward even in the more moderate 
organs of public opinion, such as the ‘ Journal des Débats.’ ‘ We 
retain, wrote M. Gabriel Charmes recently, ‘ entire confidence 
in the solemn promises of Mr. Gladstone.’ Now Mr. Gladstone 
has condemned in the strongest terms any attempt on the part 
of England to acquire greater power in Egypt than she exercised 
under the old Control. In fact, he has contended that we went 
astray in acquiring any direct interest in the Suez Canal, and he 
has described the investment in the shares of that Company—so 
profitable from a mere pecuniary point of view—as an ‘ill-con- 
trived and useless purchase.’* He expressed his indignation at 
those who were desirous, as he then fancied, of making the 
Sultan ‘a victim to the insatiable maw of these stage-playing 
British interests.’ He raised again—or perhaps it was then for 
the first time—the warning cry of ‘ Hands off!’+ ‘ Our first site 
in Egypt,’ he wrote, ‘be it by larceny or be it by emption, 
will be the almost certain egg of a North African Empire, 
that will grow and grow until another Victoria and another 
Albert, titles of the Lake sources of the White Nile, come within 
our borders; and till we finally join hands across the equator 
with Natal and Cape Town, to say nothing of the Transvaal 
and the Orange River on the south, or of Abyssinia or Zan- 
zibar to be swallowed by way of viaticum on our journey.’ t 
Though these extravagances appear in an article which was 
duly signed with his name and republished by him without 
alteration, and so cannot be disavowed, it can be pleaded 
with much truth that all the circumstances have changed since 
they were written, and that a statesman is not bound, upon a 
question of foreign policy, by the opinions of five years ago. No 
one in public life is so well able to vindicate such a change of 
position as the Prime Minister. It will be a misfortune if the 
course which he has pursued, and is about to pursue, should 


give offence to the French people ; ; but no inconsiderable section 
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of them is even now ready to admit that the English Govern- 
ment has acted with perfect good faith towards their government. 
M. Gambetta (aided perhaps by one or two members of the 
English Cabinet) led Lord Granville on from step to step until 
the train was laid for war, and then the French people flung 
aside M. Gambetta and his entire policy, and M. de Freycinet 
simply refused to go a single step with us in any direction. 
The mistake may now be bitterly regretted in France, but there 
is neither sense nor reason in endeavouring to cast the blame 
for it upon England. At the beginning of the disturbances 
Europe willingly left their settlement to England and France, 
and, when action became imperative, France even more dis- 
tinctly, if possible, left it to England alone. 

The French people, by the decisive vote of the Assembly, 
made their deliberate choice of absolute non-intervention in 
support of their own interests, real or pretended, actual or 
prospective; and, by every principle of common sense and 
international law, their abstention involved the abnegation of 
their share in the status quo ante. We stand in arms on the 
ruins of that state—ruined, not by us, but by the rebellion we 
have quelled—and, in the new fabric of order to be raised up, 
we are not bound to find an equal room for those who have 
refused to earn it. ‘ We have a right to say—Haud dimisi, non 
revocabo: you went away at your own pleasure, you have no 
claim to come back now.’ And with the decision of right that 
of sound policy agrees. The part of France in the Control has 
_ been one long series of intrigue for her interests and ascendency ; 
‘and to her is due the larger part of any abuses that can be 
alleged with truth. We owe it to the signal ability of Her 
Majesty’s servants in Egypt that we have not been jostled out of 
the country by French intrigue. We are now well rid of the 
partnership which we were unable to dissolve ; and henceforth, 
while recognizing the full public rights which France shares 
with other nations, we must withstand her claim to divide with 
us the special fruits won by our energy and blood. 

If France has lost much by her policy of isolation, Turkey 
has lost still more. She had the game entirely in her own 
hands. The one idea which the British Government enter- 
tained for some time was that intervention in Egypt should 
be left exclusively to the Sultan. Lord Dufferin’s proposal at 
the Conference was that Turkey should be entrusted with the 
duty of carrying out a military occupation, and on the 24th 
of July Mr. Gladstone told the House of Commons that the 
Government had ‘looked first of all to the Turkish Power 
as the quarter from which intervention would be most desir- 
able.” 
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able. ‘We cherished, he went on to say, ‘as long as we 
could the expectation that to the Sultan we might look for 
the restoration of order in Egypt.’ It cannot, therefore, be 
said, either by the friends or the opponents of the Adminis- 
tration, that the advantageous position which it now holds was 
gained by foresight or design. If Turkish troops had been 
sent to Egypt in the first instance, England, according to 
Mr. Gladstone’s own statements, would not have gone there 
at all. Or if the Sultan had sent an army with ours, as he 
might have done, he would have claimed and exercised the 
right of deciding with us the future measures to be taken for 
the preservation of tranquillity. Everybody admits now that 
this would have been a source of extreme embarrassment to 
England ; but it is not owing to Mr. Gladstone’s policy that 
the Sultan lost his opportunity. He was willing to encourage 
Arabi while a chance of success remained, and he, like France, 
felt confident that the rebellion was much too powerful for 
England to suppress single-handed, even if the other Powers 
allowed her to make the attempt, which he appears also to have 
disbelieved. The jealousies of France and Italy would be 
sufficient, as he supposed, to paralyze the arm of Great Britain. 
Moreover, there cannot be a doubt that Abdul Hamid is affected, 
even more than the majority of his subjects, by the belief that 
a great crisis is approaching in the history of Islam, and that 
the anxiously awaited second coming of the Mahdee, which is 
looked for on the 12th of November, when the year 1300 of the 
Hegira opens, will be the beginning of the final triumph of the 
Crescent over the Cross. Arabi was to be the instrument of 
inflicting the first heavy blow upon the infidel. This half- 
superstitious faith in the popular leader undoubtedly increased 
the unwillingness of the Sultan to act with England, and led 
him into the morass from which he has been ever since vainly 
trying to extricate himself. 

The main idea of a certain section of the Administration 
party now is, that it is our duty to govern Egypt as we govern 
India, or else to give the country a ‘Constitutional’ govern- 
ment, adapted from our own. Sir Bartle Frere has shown, in 
the course of an admirable series of letters recently published, 
how absurd and impracticable are both these schemes. He 
has well pointed out that, although it would be quite possible 
to govern Egypt as we do India, yet that ‘the exigencies 
of government by parties’ put any project of the kind out 
of the question. His argument will be conclusive to any 
one who can read it in the light of comparatively recent 
events :— 

‘Our 
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‘Our present habits of regarding nothing as settled or secure from 
reversal from a change of Ministry, of uprooting all projects of slow 
growth, like impatient children, to see whether they are growing, and 
of judging results rather from the evidence of amateurs and casual 
visitors than of experts, are great dnd growing difficulties of adminis- 
tration even in India; and the same difficulties are likely, for obvious 
reasons, to be far greater and more formidable in the case of Egypt.’ 


Far less likely is it, that what is understood by a Constitutional 
government will ever answer in Egypt. Few of the experi- 
ments attempted during the last few years have had encou- 
raging results, except the International Courts, which appear to 
have gained the confidence of the natives, and to have worked 
in all essential respects remarkably well. A reconstitution of 
these Courts, with more direct access to a Court of Appeal, 
might be tried with advantage, for there is no necessity to 
give Powers which have no interests whatever in Egypt the 
same representation in the judicial tribunals as is given to 
‘ngland and France. Whatever may be the basis of the new 
settlement, the International Courts should be kept in existence, 
for they are not open to the charge, so freely brought against 
most other features of Anglo-French intervention, of supporting 
a mass of useless officials at the expense of a down-trodden 
population. The same statement cannot be made in behalf of 
the Financial Control, which probably could not possibly be 
carried on with economy, or without exciting much discontent. 
It is susceptible of much improvement, and it is to be hoped that 
the requisite modifications will be made in it, with a due regard 
to the Egyptian people, as well as to the great interests which 
Englishmen have in Egypt. All these are subjects which ought 
to occupy the attention of Parliament as soon as it assembles, but 
we are already warned that the Lower House will not be allowed 
to ‘waste time’ on discussions concerning either Egypt or 
Ireland. The system of trusting too much to diplomacy, and 
of concluding secret treaties with foreign Powers, has been so 
severely reprehended by the governing party, that we cannot 
suspect it of resorting to either expedient. It no doubt intends, 
as we are told every day, to ‘show its hand’ to all comers. In 
that case, there ought to be no objection to admitting Par- 
liament to a share in its deliberations. Singularly little informa- 
tion was vouchsafed to either House all through last Session, 
but there cannot be the same pretexts at the present moment for 
refusing to produce any papers except those which are as com- 
pletely out of date as last year’s almanac. Ministers may very 
likely regret that the Autumn Session was called at all, for there 
are other topics besides the Egyptian question on which they 
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will be expected to break their long and unaccustomed silence. 
The work to be done may prove to be much greater than the 
heads of the Government have yet provided for. 

No one, indeed, would attempt to deny that the war has 
for the moment increased Mr. Gladstone’s popularity—a fact 
which must occasionally give rise to some very curious reflec- 
tions in his own mind, especially when he recollects his 
own teachings of the last few years. But this popularity will 
not enable him to dispense with the necessity of providing 
his followers with an instalment of the measures in which 
they are more immediately interested, and which he has over 
and over again pledged himself to produce. Already some 
of the ‘caucu‘ies’ have admonished him, that he must soon 
begin to turn is attention froin foreign politics, and do some- 
thing to satisfy the expectations which he raised when power 
was still at a distance. He has no reason thus far to complain 
of the operation of the caucus. If it can evoke at any moment 
what passes for voluntary expressions of public opinion, it can 
also repress them: the same potent force which multiplies 
public meetings at a given signal all over the country can be 
used to enable a favoured Ministry to work in silence. There 
must still be a few supporters left to Mr. Bright, or the prin- 
ciples so long advocated by Mr. Cobden and himself possessed 
less vitality than even their enemies have been prepared to 
admit. But not a single meeting has been called in support of 
those principles, unless we are to take account of the ridiculous 
exhibitions which Sir Wilfrid Lawson has been permitted to 
make in Scotland and elsewhere. In most districts where the 
caucus is supreme, it is difficult, if not impossible, to get a 
respectable meeting together in opposition to the ruling clique. 
So far, then, Mr. Gladstone has every reason to admire what 
may be called the reverse action of the machine to which he 
owes his elevation to office. But between 1874 and 1880 he 
issued a great many promissory notes, and some of them must 
be met. It may be questioned whether he will again be able 
to concentrate the attention of his supporters upon Ireland, 
although he cannot but notice that all his concessions have 
failed to quiet the agitators who have already given him so 
much trouble. Mr. Davitt still enforces the necessity of con- 
tinued agitation, and Mr. O’Donnell whispers the magic word 
of independence in the ears of his countrymen, At present, 
however, all Mr. Gladstone’s efforts are to be directed towards 
a reform which he declares will bring unnumbered blessings in 
its train—the reform of Parliamentary procedure. This is the 
express object for which the Autumn Session is ama: 
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House of Commons is summoned at an unusual season to 
impose unprecedented restrictions upon that freedom of debate, 
which has been its proudest boast for centuries past. That it 
will consent to do this is not improbable, for many of the 
members go in dread of the local organizations which control 
their constituencies, and which are conveniently managed by 
Mr. Gladstone’s colleagues. Many others have not the nerve to 
range themselves in opposition to a Prime Minister who appears 
to be in the height of his popularity. Mr. Gladstone himself is 
not likely to be rendered less exacting and imperious in his 
demands by the honours of war which have gathered so un- 
expectedly round his head. His mood, when confident of his 
strength, is never of the yielding sort. ‘The House would, there- 
fore, not be at all astonished to find that he has abated nothing 
of his determination to carry out a ‘reform’ for which he has 
contrived to create a fictitious demand out of doors, and which 
must obviously have the effect of placing the head of the 
Government in a position resembling much more closely that 
of a Dictator than of a Constitutional Minister. 

No Conservative, it is to be hoped, will be so credulous as to 
suppose that the cléture would be an instrument equally avail- 
able for both parties. When once it is introduced into Par- 
liament, we have no doubt that the Liberals alone will be 
allowed to use it. If the Conservatives came into power, 
and attempted to put it into operation, there would be an 
outcry such as we have not heard since 1832. Suppress 
freedom of speech in the Parliament House itself! Forbid 
representatives of the people to be heard in the only place 
where the redress of grievances can be demanded as a right! 
Who cannot conceive of the impassioned addresses which the 
Friends of the People would be prepared to deliver at every 
railway station and town hall in the country on such a theme 
as that? How long could a Conservative Government stand 
up before the tempest which would sweep over it? The very 
men who are now labouring to prove that the cléture is a ne- 
cessity, and that the business of the nation can no longer be 
transacted without it, would be the first to show that it was 
nothing more nor less than a subtle device of the infamous 
Tories to extinguish popular liberties. Consistency of opinion 
is no longer looked for from public men in this country. 
Mr. Gladstone’s example has effectually disposed of the old- 
fashioned idea, that a statesman should have some fixed prin- 
ciples, and be prepared to defend them. No one now finds any 
difficulty in presenting himself before the country with an argu- 
ment on one side of the case to-day, and another on the opposite 
side 
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side to-morrow. The Ministers who are praising the cléture as 
the great remedy for Parliamentary obstruction are the very 
men who practised or defended obstruction when the last 
Government was in power. Mr. Chamberlain, Sir C. Dilke, 
Mr. Fawcett, and other members of the Government, were 
entirely without scruple in employing all the devices known to 
the most skilful obstructionists, and Mr. Gladstone at the same 
time earnestly defended obstruction in an article which is now 
tolerably well known. When they came into office, they sud- 
denly changed their views about obstruction, and if they went 
out of office they would change them again just as suddenly. 
The caucuses could be used to stir up popular feeling against 
the cloture just as easily as they are now being turned the other 
way. Mr. Chamberlain and his friends are even less likely to 
feel tied and bound by anything they have said or done in the 
past, than their distinguished chief. Politics means firstly the 
art of getting into office ; and secondly the art of keeping there. 
Principles are merely things to be picked up or flung down as 
the exigencies of the moment may seem to require. The theory, 
therefore, that if the Radicals introduce the cléture, the Con- 
servatives would also be allowed to use it on their return to 
power, can only delude those who live in a past age, and who 
are not on a level with the progress of ‘ modern thought.’ 

M. Taine gives us, in one of his volumes, a very interesting 
account of the Jacobin Clubs which met in 1790-91 to settle 
the affairs of the French nation. Mr. Chamberlain has doubt- 
less not been above borrowing a hint or two from them, as well 
as from the United States. The district clubs took the word of 
command from the central organization at Paris, and every 
member felt himself sustained, not only by his local club, but 
by the vast association which extended its arms over the whole 
land, and made its power felt by friends and foes alike. 
* Nulle machine plus efficace,’ says M. Taine ; ‘ on n’en a jamais 
vu de mieux combinée pour fabriquer une opinion artificielle 
et violente, pour lui donner.les apparences d’un veeu national 
et spontané, pour conférer 4 Ja minorité bruyante les droits de 
la majorité muette, pour forcer la main au gouvernement.’* It 
would be impossible to describe the operation of the Birming- 
ham caucus and its offshoots in fewer or more appropriate words. 
Armed with such an appliance as this outside Parliament, and 
with the cléture inside, an English Minister would find himself 
invested with powers which none of his predecessors have ever 
exercised, and which assuredly were never contemplated by any of 
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the originators of the Constitution. No monarch has ever been 
so autocratic as the Prime Minister would be rendered by these 
two contrivances. It may be true that Mr. Gladstone is a wise, 
just, and most unambitious man, and that he would not seek to 
use, much less to abuse, the enormous authority placed in his 
hands. He is now asking for them merely as a proof of our 
confidence, not with the slightest dream of turning them against 
us. The real question however is, whether it is prudent to 
surrender privileges which the people of this country have 
regarded as their inalienable birthright for centuries past, and 
for which the proper depositary is the nation, and not one man, 
even though he be so disinterested and sagacious a counsellor 
as Mr. Gladstone. The caucus-mongers have not given any 
reflection to this point, because they do not know anything 
whatever about the cléture, or its operation in other countries, 
but simply obey the order which their managers have given 
them. The caucus would not be the efficient machine it really 
is, if every member of it stopped to reason upon the instructions 
which he received. There is but one reason for the suppression 
of free debate in Parliament which it has been found necessary 
to assign in Birmingham and elsewhere, and it is that Mr. 
Gladstone desires it, and that, as he has been fifty years in the 
House of Commons, we may be quite sure he will not abuse it. 
The ‘ young Radicals,’ and the leaders of Democracy generally, 
do not seem to perceive how fatal this line of argument is to all 
their dearly-loved principles. Personal government, or any- 
thing which bears a distant resemblance to it, is the one thing 
above all others which they are bound to hate and resist with 
their utmost exertions. The attempt to impose the will of one 
man upon the Legislature or the nation, is the crime which it 
suited their purpose to accuse Lord Beaconsfield of committing, 
and we can all remember with what indignation and passion 
they denounced it. And yet, when one of the lesser lights of 
the Ministry is before his constituents, trying to explain to them 
the mysteries of the cléture, the chief recommendation he can 
think of is, that Mr. Gladstone wants it. We are getting accus- 
tomed to the sight of a Radical Government adapting Con- 
servative principles to its foreign policy, with a few variations 
which are no improvements; but even in these days it is 
something new to find the Radical party deliberately attempting 
to construct a veritable Dictatorship, in place of the imaginary 
one which they assailed less than three years ago. It may, how- 
ever, be the best course which is open tothem. For the cléture 
itself there is little to be said, and the average caucus-monger 
neither knows nor cares anything more about it than that 
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Mr. Gladstone ‘ wants it.’ If it could be made clear to him 
that the obstruction which is now described as so great a curse 
to the country was first sanctioned and used by Mr. Gladstone 
and his Radical followers, he would think none the worse of 
them for having been clever enough to use it against the Con- 
servatives, and then to get an alteration of Parliamentary rules 
abolishing it altogether. 

Whether it could be abolished by the means which Mr. Glad- 
stone now proposes to use, is another question. He has per- 
suaded himself that he will be free to impose his measures upon 
Parliament without hindrance if he can get the sanction of the 
House to stop all debate upon the demand of a bare majority 
—say 301 against 300. In cases where the minority is a very 
small one, there is no doubt that the cléture would answer in the 
way anticipated by the Premier, but the ingenuity of the Irish 
members may be trusted to indicate to them several methods by 
which the ‘gag-law’ can be avoided, with even less difficulty 
than the present forms of the House. We shall not imitate the 
course taken by Mr. Chamberlain, Sir C. Dilke, and Mr. Faw- 
cett, between 1876 and 1880, and explain to the obstructionists 
how to carry on their tactics. But it may be safely taken for 
granted that though the cloture, as proposed by Mr. Gladstone, 
would irresistibly tend to the further degradation of the House 
of Commons, and to the discouragement of every public man 
who set up high aims of his duty, it would not prevent a 
compact body from throwing embarrassments in the way of a 
Ministry. Mr. Gladstone will discover this in due season, 
unless his Irish friends make up their minds to enter into the 
alliance with him which he has long invited, and which the 
Treaty of Kilmainham was thought to open in so brilliant a 
manner. The Conservatives have never had recourse to ob- 
struction in party warfare; it is an invention used exclusively 
on the Liberal side of the House. But it is none the less the duty 
of the Conservative party to resist strenuously the attempt which 
is shortly to be made to substitute the will of a Minister, sus- 
tained by a timid or slavish majority, for the will of the people. 

The spirit which animates Mr. Gladstone is shown in a 
characteristic manner by the various attitudes he has taken up 
on what he is pleased to call the great question of the day. At 
first he wanted the cloture pure and simple; then, at a time 
when he had some reason to suppose that his majority was 
melting away, he agreed to accept a proposal for a two-thirds 
majority; when he was satisfied that his popularity in the 
country was not really declining, and that the caucuses had been 
‘fixed,’ he declared that he did not feel himself bound by his 
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previous pledges, and that nothing would satisfy him but the 
bare majority which he was first disposed to exact. This is the 
ultimatum with which, as we are assured by his organs in 
the press, he will shortly make his appearance in the House 
of Commons. Before Christmas is here, he and his followers | 
must be in a position to introduce any Bill they please, and : 
close debate upon it at any moment they choose. What is | 
wanted, as he has already told the country, is a ‘ strong pro- 
pelling power,’ and this could only be supplied by the House 
placing itself entirely in his hands. One Liberal member has 
made no secret of the fact, that he and his friends look upon the 
cléture as a most ill-advised and dangerous measure, but that 
they dare not say ‘No’ when Mr. Gladstone tells them to say ‘Aye.’ | 
Another—Mr. Marriott, of Brighton—did venture to say ‘ No, 
and to utter some truths which do not appear to have been at all 
welcome to his chiefs. ‘The only reason,’ he said,* ‘ why the 
Government had brought these rules on was because the occu- 
pants of the front benches were themselves the greatest obstruc- 
tionists that had ever sat on that bench. They had got their 
places mainly through obstruction, one of them, the President 
of the Board of Trade, being the very arch-priest of obstruction.’ 
It is not surprising that the Director-General of the Caucus, 
whose personal dignity was thus audaciously infringed, should 
have resented Mr. Marriott’s disagreeable candour. The Bir- 
mingham conclave lost no time in communicating with the 
sacred band at Brighton, and Mr. Marriott was called upon to 
appear before a select committee of his judges, at about the very 
time that another refractory member received a letter from the 
local four-hundred, ordering him to go down and meet ‘a dele- 
gate from Birmingham.’ It is not enough that a member of 
Parliament should be called to account by his own constituency, 
but he must also hold himself amenable to the authority of the 
Birmingham caucus. When to these new conditions of public 
life is added the liability of members to be ordered to record 
their votes without explanation, and driven through the division 
lobbies like a flock of sheep, it will be admitted that the British 
Parliament has undergone a prodigious change since the days 
of Pitt, Burke, and Fox, or even since the time when Disraeli 
and Gladstone were the chief figures in the House of Commons. 

The Radical party do not object to the arbitrary powers 
asked for by their leader, but many of its members are begin- 
ning to be at a loss to make out to what port Mr. Gladstone is 
steering them. The Egyptian affair seems to have puzzled 
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many of those who have been in the habit of reposing the 
utmost faith in the Prime Minister’s sincerity. ‘If only Lord 
Beaconsfield had been alive,’ cries one, ‘and had gone to 
Egypt on this errand of mercy, and if in the doing of it a 
great city had been reduced to ruins, and thousands of the 
miserable fellaheen had been done to death, how the country 
would have been stirred to its utmost depths by the fiery 
indignation of the eloquent denouncer of the doings of 1878!’ 
It is well, at any rate, that these admissions should be made by 
the Libunle themselves. Another writer, in a Scottish news- 
paper, expresses his ingenuous astonishment at much that he sees 
going on. ‘ Liberals know that three years ago we were groaning 
under Tory aggression and Tory taxation, and now our taxation is 
higher, our expenditure is greater, and our revenue is becoming 
more and more sluggish.’ Another Radical journal complains 
that, although it has given undeniable proof of the many grievous 
errors committed by the present Administration, the only reply 
which has been vouchsafed to it is the cry of ‘Gladstone.’ The 
editor of a newspaper cannot very well be called before the 
awful presence of a ‘delegate from Birmingham,’ and therefore 
it is not always possible to hide or quell these inconvenient out- 
breaks. They reveal the fact, that there is more real discon- 
tent with the course of the Government among its usual sup- 
porters than the tone of its chief advocates would lead any one 
to suppose. There must be some people left in the Liberal 
ranks who are capable of forming a just judgment on the events 
of the last five years—on the policy which Mr. Gladstone 
condemned, and on that which he has since pursued. They 
must have very grave doubts in their minds whether he has 
kept power by means which will add to his reputation when 
his career is traced with an impartial hand. ‘ Where,’ writes a 
Nonconformist minister to a Radical journal, ‘ where are these 
Unions, Conferences, Liberal Hundreds, Leaders of the Masses, 
and Eminent Philanthropists, who denounced the Tory wars ? 
Not one of them, or scarcely one, had a word to say, or speech 
to make, or sermon to preach.’ This simple-minded minister 
did not see that the only thing for which his friends the 
Leaders of the Masses cared a straw was to turn out the wicked 
Tories, and when that was done, anybody was quite welcome 
to take up the Tory policy, and pursue it unmolested to the 
end of the chapter. The surprise of the good man when he 
saw a war going on, and the Peace Societies and the Philan- 
thropists all vanish into thin air, is not without its humorous 
side, although he was entirely unaware of that. Even Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson, one of the recognized ‘ wits’ of the Radical 
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party, has not yet been able to appreciate it. He took what is 
called the ‘ Midlothian doctrine’ too seriously. One of the chief 
supporters of the Ministry has, indeed, felt constrained to admit 
that ‘ the war has been, so far as it goes, a departure from the 
“immortal” principles of 1880.’ In this happy phrase, ‘ so far 
as it goes,’ there is another unconscious touch of humour, which, 
it is to be feared, will also escape the notice of the Nonconformist 
minister and his brethren. 

It will probably be found difficult to silence the voice of 
criticism in the approaching Session, although doleful admis- 
sions have already been made by the Liberals themselves of the 
powerlessness of the members below the gangway. All the 
‘ free-lances’ who could make themselves dreaded have been 
drawn into the ranks of the Ministry, and the obligations of 
office have not only disarmed them, but reduced them to 
silence. Something, however, will have to be said and done 
on a question which will not admit of indefinite postponement, 
and that is the question of providing the money to meet the 
expenses of the recent war. It will be remembered that Mr. 
Gladstone, on the 24th of July last, asked. for a vote of credit 
for the modest amount of 2,300,0002., of which 1,400,0002. was 
to be devoted to the Navy, and 900,000/. for the Army. No 
one supposes that this grant will suffice to defray the cost of the 
Egyptian expedition, but how much more will be required 
must be at present a mere matter of conjecture, even to the 
Ministry itself. One of its friends has estimated that at least 
twenty millions will be necessary to pay the bill; but all sur- 
mises must necessarily be wide of the mark, seeing that the 
expenses are still running on, and are likely to run for some 
time to come. Mr. Gladstone chose to exact the first trifling 
instalment exclusively from the comparatively small class of 
the community which is liable to the income-tax, an injustice 
which was no doubt deeply felt, although the victims submitted 
to it in silence. They do not belong to the classes which besiege 
the Houses of Parliament, and march in threatening mobs through 
the streets of London, and this, perhaps, may be one of the merits 
which has always recommended them to the special notice of the 
present Chancellor of the Exchequer. Yet it is quite certain 
that upon the great body of clerks, tradesmen, and struggling 
professional men, this impost falls with great and increasing 
severity, overburdened as they already are with local rates, 
school-board rates, and all sorts of exactions which take from 
most of them any hope of making adequate provision for the 
future of their children. The essential injustice of the income- 
tax, when resorted to as the sole or chief means of raising 
extraordinary 
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extraordinary revenue, has long been admitted, and by no one 
more emphatically than by Mr. Gladstone himself. But no 
financial Minister has ever used this ‘ engine of gigantic power,’ 
as he called it in 1852, with a more relentless hand. Most 
of his great financial strokes have been accomplished by its 
means, and he had no sooner returned to power in 1880 than 
he hastened to provide himself with a surplus for the following 
year by an increase of this tax. The ‘witchery’ of Gladstonian 
finance, of which we have often heard so much, is more simple 
than it looks at first sight. It will be found, on a little close 
examination, to rest upon the easy expedient of putting a penny 
or two per pound on the income-tax. There was no excuse 
for inflicting an additional fine for the present half year upon 
the persons liable to the tax, except that the money was certain 
to be raised, and that there would be no complaints which 
a popular Minister need regard. The main thing to be studied 
is to leave the ‘ working-classes’ untouched, for they are very 
easily provoked to opposition, and their opposition is apt to 
make itself immediately felt. A Liberal journal, which has 
never wavered for a moment in its support of the Adminis- 
tration, confessed last July that there"was a great danger ‘that 
those who do not pay income-tax will have the power of decree- 
ing expenditure which will be exclusively borne by those who do.’ 
On what ground this system can be defended by any. one en- 
titled to be ranked as a statesman we do not perceive, unless it 
be that it secures for him the applause of the multitude. If 
that argument holds good, there can be no objection to the 
adoption of a new theory of taxation recently put forward, 
under which incomes should be assessed at a constantly in- 
creasing ratio, so that at a certain point the whole of a man’s 
revenue ‘ would fall entire into the Exchequer’—a most de- 
sirable consummation, since ‘ wealth beyond a certain limit 
becomes a nuisance to the public. * We may reasonably 
assume that Mr. Gladstone has not been converted to this 
principle of finance, and it may be hoped that he will justify 
his reputation for exceptional genius in dealing with the 
monetary affairs of the nation, by providing the means for 
defraying his war expenses by a tax which will not be in- 
tended to oppress one particular class. To add, however 
slightly, to the list of imported articles on which duties are 
levied seems at present to be considered a fatal departure from 
the sacred principles of Free Trade, although, as it has more 
than once been pointed out in these pages, the greatest of 
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‘political economists’ have decided that import duties are 
justifiable for the purpose of raising revenue. The general 
trade of the country is somewhat more satisfactory than it was ; 
the harvest has been the best for many years ; and it ought to 
be within the compass of Mr. Gladstone’s ingenuity to raise the 
money he wants without violent recourse to a tax which presses 
with great hardship and cruelty on thousands of men and 
women, who find it none too easy a matter to keep decent 
homes over the heads of their children. If all circumstances 
were properly taken into consideration, it would be found 
that the income-tax payer—especially the class who come under 
the operation of Schedule D—has a far better right to claim 
the remission of his burdens than the Government has to load 
him with new ones. 
These are matters which Parliament can scarcely avoid 
dealing with in the extraordinary Session soon to be held. 
That an attempt will be made to occupy the time of the House 
of Commons exclusively with the study of Irish grievances, 
will scarcely be doubted by those who have watched the tactics 
of Irish members. It is true that there are some rather serious 
divisions in the Home Rulers’ ranks, and Mr. Dillon’s sudden 
resignation tends to give confirmation to the suspicion that the 
bargain of Mr. Parnell with Mr. Gladstone is to be carried out. 
But the worthlessness of that bargain has been once before 
shown, in what was considered at the time an appalling manner, 
by the murders of Lord Frederick Cavendish and Mr. Burke. 
We are constantly told that Ireland is ‘ quieting down,’ but the 
fact remains, that a new and formidable agitation is at this very 
moment being organized by Michael Davitt and his associates, 
and the dangerous classes in Ireland appear to be preparing to 
resume their operations as soon as the dark nights of winter set 
in. But whatever may be the unfulfilled conditions of the 
Kilmainham Treaty, Mr. Gladstone will endeavour to put them 
aside till next year, and in this he will doubtless be supported 
by the Conservative party, who, happily for the country, have 
never sought, like their opponents, to use Ireland as a party 
weapon. Whether Mr. Parnell will have power enough with 
his followers to induce them to carry out a compact which they 
have never seen, but which he has signed in their name, there is 
only too much reason to doubt. The ‘irreconcileables’ did not 
acknowledge his right to speak for them when he made the 
Kilmainham Treaty, and they are less disposed than ever to 
admit it now. No one who has watched the course of the 
present agitation, or who possesses any knowledge of Irish 
history, will be in haste to arrive at the conclusion that rebel- 
lion 
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lion is dead. Let us wait till this time next year before de- 
ciding that we shall have no more trouble in Ireland. 

We have frankly admitted that the war has, for the moment, 
strengthened the Ministry, but at present neither the cost of 
the war, nor the Ministerial responsibility for it, is clearly visible 
to the popular eye. Moreover, it appears to be pretty evident, 
that such of the Radicals as really hold a settled belief in their 
principles—and doubtless there are some who do so—are destined 
to be the occasion of more or less trouble. It is not every member 
of the party who is able to look on without a sense of shame 
at the tergiversation which his friends are practising. If ten 
years had elapsed since a Conservative Government was hounded 
down for a supposititious tendency. to run into war, it might 
be easier for the sincere Radical to reconcile himself to what 
is now going on under his eyes. But the interval has been 
short, and the ink which printed all those fine protestations 
and promises is scarcely dry. And yet every one of them has 
to be recanted or explained away. This must be a severe dis- 
cipline for some of the honest and sincere Radicals, who are 
not casuists by nature and training, and who believe in their 
leaders because they are ignorant ‘of the facts of political 
history. Many of them will probably remain unconvinced by 
Mr. Gladstone’s assurance that he has been making war in 
accordance not only with his own professions, but with those of 
Mr. Bright. ‘We have carried out this war,’ he said recently, 
‘from a love of peace, and, 1 may say, on the principles of 
peace.* We believe this to be one of the finest examples that 
could be found of the readiness with which Mr. Gladstone can 
take up either side of the question, and justify any course 
which he has chosen to pursue. A war on peace principles 
might have struck him as a novelty when he was stumping the 
country against Lord Beaconsfield, but we may be sure that 
the development of his conscience would not then have per- 
mitted him to advocate it. In this instance, as throughout his 
life, he deals with public questions from the point of view 
of his own position. But Mr. Bright is not disposed to be 
crushed without a struggle, although he has been warned by the 
official organs of the Ministry that if he makes an outcry, or 
attempts to call the attention of the public to the corner where 
he is hidden, he will be severely dealt with. ‘None of us,’ 
says one of the warning voices, ‘ would choose to say a single 
word savouring of disrespect or unkindness towards him, —that 
of course,—‘ but,’ the voice continues, ‘ if he is about to begin a 
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campaign of letter-writing, one must not shrink from dealing 
faithfully with him’ A more charming instance of Radical 
toleration and modesty it would be hard to bring to light; and 
it is odd to observe that the admonition, although proceeding 
from the strictly ‘ philosophic and agnostic’ section, is partly 
conveyed in the language of the Conventicle, which it appears to 
be thought would bring it more clearly within the comprehen- 
sion of Mr. Bright. We confess that we should like to see the 
Radicals ‘dealing faithfully’ with their friend; their language 
would then probably vary somewhat from the strain of unquali- 
fied eulogy which is deemed proper for such works as the 
recent ‘Lives’ of Cobden and Bright. Whether this threat 
will subdue Mr. Bright or not, remains to be seen; a few more 
like it may perhaps have the opposite effect of that which is 
hoped for. And in the meantime he comes out boldly, and 
declares that the recent war ‘has no better justification than 
other wars which have gone before it,’ a statement which is 
literally true, although it has called forth much anger and many 
menaces. Another cloud over the Ministry has also arisen in 
its own quarter of the sky, some of its supporters insisting that 
we ought to ‘scuttle out’ of Egypt as we did out of Afghanistan, 
while a different contingent asks for permanent occupation. 
Mr. Gladstone will find it difficult to reconcile all Europe to his 
mode of dealing with Egypt, and at the same time to satisfy all 
sections of his followers. It is clearly from his own camp that 
he has most to fear; and if public conduct were squared with 
personal convictions, the autumnal Session might exhibit some 
of the most curious ‘combinations and permutations’ ever seen 
in the arithmetic of St. Stephens. 
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reform of Parliamentary peony 
559, 560—the Cléture and Caucus, 
562—Jincrease in the Income-tax, 
566, 567—war on peace principles, 
569 


Graham, Sir Fred., his improvements 
on the Netherby Estate, 183. 

Gray, the poet, on scenery crossing the 
Alps, 170—describes Gordale Scar, 
171. 

Greek Sculpture, 369—growing interest 
in England, 372—origin of, 373— 
Pheenician influence, 374—the heroic 
age, ih.—Homerie architecture, 375 
—and decorative arts, ib.—the chest 
of Cypselus, 376—plastic art, 377— 
erection of temples, ib.—statues, ib. 
—metopes at Silenus, 378—the Bran- 
chide statues, 379—Athenian sepul- 
chral groups, 380—pediments of the 
great temple at Aigina, ib.—Phidias, 
382—simplicity of the Phidian pe- 
riod, 383—form of pediments, ib.— 
friezes of Ionic temples, 384—sculp- 
tures from the Parthenon, ib. —friezes 
from the temple of Apollo at Basse, 
385—and Nike Apteros, Athens, 386 
—the Erechtheum, <.—Myron, ¢b. 
—Polycleitus of Argos, 387—statue 
of Zeus, in the Olympian temple, ¢b. 
—remains of the Mausoleum, 389— 
statue of Demeter, 390—remains of 
the monument from Xanthus, 7b.— 
Niobe group at Florence, ib.—Cephi- 
sodotus, ib. — Praxiteles, 390-393 — 
Scopas, 392, 393—Lysippus of Sicyon, 
393—- Lysistratus, 394—decay of civil 
and religious life in Greece, 394, 395 
—decline of art, 396—Boéthus, ib.— 
Chares, ib.—the Laocoén and group 
of Dirce, 397—the Pergamene school. 
398—Attic school, 399—school of 
Pasiteles, 400. 

Grisi, Mdme., described by F. Kemble, 
115. 

Grote, Mrs., described by F. Kemble, 
112-114, 


H. 


Hackney coaches sanctioned by Govern- 
ment, 7. 
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574 INDEX 

Harding, Sir J. D., anecdote of, 254. 
See Mozley. 

Henrietta Maria, Queen, impeached by 
the Commons, 31. 

Herring fishery, 465—number of eggs 
laid by a female herring, 466. 

Hewett, Mr. R., his evidence on wet 
trawl fish, 466, 467. 

Holland, Lady, anecdotes of, by F. 
Kembie, 110. 

Ifook, Dr., and his work at Leeds, 537 
—influence of Dr. Pusey, 538—letter 
to the * Guardian, 539-541. 

Hort, Dr., theory of a Syrian Recension, 
351, 365—on the absence of the 
concluding verses of St. Mark, 352. 
See Speaker's Commentary. 

Howard, Mr. Henry, and the Greystoke 
Estate, 184, 

I{umphrey, Lawrence, Prof. of Divinity, 
Oxford, influence of Calvin’s doc- 
trines, 477. 

Ifuxley, Prof., on the wholesale system 
of trawling, 457, 458. 


z 


Indian Corn, or gran turco, evil effects 
of in Italy, 512, 513. 

Italian Literature of the Renaissance, 
33—licence of the Middle Ages, 34 
—revival of learning, 37—recovery 
of the classics, 38—the gift of paint- 
ing, 39—Milton’s poetry, 40—the 
Tuscan classics, 41—Sacchetti, Ser 
Giovanni, 42—Masaccio, Lorenzo di 
Medici, #b. — Colonna, a 
poetry, ih.—the ‘ Sacre presenta- 
zioni,’ ib.— Alberti, 44—*‘ as et di 
Francia,’ ib. — Poliziano, 44, 45— 
Pulci, 45—the *Morgante Maggiore,’ 
t5, 46—Pomponazzi, 47— Boiardo, 
47, 48—Ariosto, 48, 49—Aretino, 50 
—painting, sculpture, architecture, 
51—the ‘ gift of beauty,’ ib.—strong 
national character, 52. 

Italian Progress, Ten Years of, 495— 








liberation of Venetia, 497—second | 


decade of New Italy, ib.—revolution- | 


ary agencies, 498—Garibaldi’s sons, 
499—revolutionary temper, ib.—Sig. 
Alberto Mario, 499, 500—foreign 
policy, 500—the Congress of Berlin, 
01 — political status, 502 — parsi- 
mony in feeding her soldiers, 503— 
Navy, ib.—state of the frontier, 503, 
504— average taxation, 505, 506— 
imports and exports, 506—railways, 
507—flourishing condition of Turin, 
508— Milan, Florence, ib.—Rome, 
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509—the Two Sicilies, 510—agricul- 
ture, ib.—project for a readjustment 
of the land tax, 511—division and 
subdivision of land, 512—condition 
of the agricultural labourer, ib.—gran 
turco, or Indian corn, 513— the 
disease ‘ pellagra,’ ib.—increase of 
crime, ib.—Electoral Reform Bill, éb. 


J. 
or 9 Lord, deseribes Henry Erskine, 


Jenkins, Mr. H. M., the cultivated area 
of cereals in England and Belgium 
compared, 192. 

Johnson, Dr., his feeling for natural 
scenery, 172 —reception in Edin- 
burgh, 304. 


K. 


Karslake, W. H., story of, 253. See 
Mozley. 

Kean, described by F. Kemble, 114. 

Keble, anecdote of, by Mozley, 250. 

Kemble, Fanny, ‘ Records of Later 
Life,’ 83—her childhood, 84—scene 
with Mrs. Siddons, 7b.—reception of 
Talma, 85—at school at Boulogne 
and Paris, 86—familiar with Cor- 
neille’s and Racine’s works, 87—love 
of fishing, 88—small-pox, 89 —- 
Weber, 90—charm of bright water 
to her, 91—and of watching the fire, 
92 — completes her ‘Francis the 
First,’ 93—visits Edinburgh, 94— 
Lady Byron, 94, 95—decides for the 
stage, 97—describes her first appear- 
ance as Juliet, 99—Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, 100—anecdote of Sontag 
and Malibran, 101—her different 
characters, 102—reality of her grief 
as Mrs. Beverley, 103—Portia, 104— 
at Dublin, i.—TIrish enthusiasm, 





‘The Hunchback, 106— describes 
Lady Cork, 106, 107—‘ Francis the 
First’ performed at Covent Garden, 
107 — accompanies her father in a 
professional tour in the United States, 
ib.—marries Mr. Butler, 108 — dis- 
wa feelings, 108, 109—returns 
to London, 109—describes Lady 
Holland, 110—Sydney Smith, 110, 
111—Lady Morley, 112—Mrs. Grote, 
112, 113—Kean, 114—Pasta, Grisi, 
Grazia, 115—Liszt, 116— Bowood, i). 
Macaulay, 116, 117—Adelaide Kem- 
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ble, 117, 118—legal separation from 
her husband, 118—returns to the 
stage, 119— objects to rouge and 
‘whitewash, ‘b.— the smothering 
scene as Desdemona, 120—complaints 
of Macready, 121—public reading, ib. 


L. 

Lavergne, M. de, on the ‘ Rural 
Economy of England,’ 191. 

Lawes, Sir J. B., on Higher Farming, 
180. See Agriculture. 

Lawrence, Sir Thomas, described by 
F. Kemble, 100. 

Lawson, Rev. James, his trial before 
the General Assembly, 305. 

Leeds, Dr. Hook’s work at, 537—in- 
fluence of Dr. Pusey, 538. 

Legge, Dr., translation of the Yih-king, 
127—of the Shu-king, 137. 

Levi, Prof. Leone, on the annual in- 
come and taxation of the United 
Kingdom, 505—and of Italy, éb. 

Liszt, his conversation and power of 
repartee, 116. 

Little, Mr., on the sheep-rot in Surrey, 
185—the wages of farm men, 193. 
Lombardy, its fertility and taxation, 

510. 


Lysippus of Sicyon, 393. 


M. 


Macaulay, described by F. Kemble, 
116, 117. 

Macdonald of Glengarry, his trial for 
the murder of Macleod, 324-326. 

Macready, anecdotes of, by F. Kemble, 
120, 121. 

Malibran and Sontag, anecdote of, 


Manitoba, advantages of its climate, 
rivers, &c., 199, 200. 

Mansfield, Lord, anecdote of, 331. 

Mantua, condition of the agricultural 
labourer, 511. 

Masuccio, his low characters, 42. 

Medici, Lorenzo di, his poem ‘I Beoni,’ 
42 


Medieval Hymns, 211 — re-producers 
and would-be correctors, 214—their 
peculiar language, 216— Hellenic 
metres, 217— Prudentius, ib.— St. 
Ambrose, 218—neglect of quantity 
and use of rhyme, 219—described by 
Ampere, 7b. — Venantius Fortuna- 
tus, 220—his ‘ Vexilla Regis,’ ib.— 
and *Pange Lingua,’ 221—Adam of 
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St. Victor, 223-225—hymn to St. 
Agnes, 225—St. Peter Damiani, 225, 
226—Hymn on the Incarnation, 227 
—poem from Mone’s collection, 228 
—Zacharias Ferrerius, 229. 

Metopes at Selinus in Sicily, 378—at 
Olympia, 385. 

Milan, increase of its population, 
508 


Milton’s poetry based upon Italian 
literature, 40—influenced by Boiar- 
do's poem, 47—feeling for natural 
scenery, 169. 

Morley, Lady, on speaking the whole 
truth, 112. 

Mozley, Rev. T., ‘Oxford Reminis- 
cences,’ 230—a pupil of Newman, 233 
—anecdote of Keble, 250—editor of 
the ‘ British Critic, 255. 

Murray, A. S., ‘History of Greek 
Sculpture,’ 371—design of a shield, 


376. 
Myron, the Bosotian, 386, 387. 


N. 


Natural Scenery, 151 — present ap- 
preciation of, 7b.—animal life, 152— 
Job, Homer, 154—Greek feeling, ib. 
—the Roman poets, 155—beauty of 
colour and form, 156—difference of 
appreciation between ancients and 
moderns, 157—Theocritus and Virgil, 
157, 158—Ausonius on the Moselle, 
ib.—the Vale of Tempe, 159—Silius 
Italicus’s description of Hannibal’s 
passage of the Alps, 160—repellent 
feeling aroused in the old Greeks 
and Romans, 161—Byron on the 
grandeur of the Ocean, 162, 163— 
Scott on the love of solitude, 164, 
165—Dante, 165—Petrarch, 166-168 
—Shakspeare, 168—Milton, 169—Bp. 
Berkeley, 470—Gray, ib.—his de- 
scription of Gordale Scar, 171-——Dr. 
Johnson on Auchnasheel, 172. 

Neale, Dr., on the alterations of the 
re-producers of the medieval hymns, 
214—his main aim in translating 
them, 215. 

Negus, Mr. T. A., on agricultural de- 
pression, 185. 

Newman, Cardinal, his early life, 236 
—Tutor at Oriel, 238—Vicar of St. 
Mary the Virgin, 239—the first eight 
‘Tracts for the Times,’ 247—his 
‘Lead, kindly light,’ ib.—Mediter- 
ranean voyage, 248—‘ Lives of the 
Saints,’ 251. 
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0. 


O’Neill, Miss, her power of shedding 
tears, 105. ; 

Owen, Vice-Chancellor of Oxford, under 
Cromwell, 489. 

Oxford under the Puritans, 469—con- 
flict between the- University and _ its 
Visitor, 472—State Visitation, 473— 
new statutes for the University, 473 
—decline of learning, 474—study of 
Greek introduced, 475—development 
of the colleges, 475-477—influence 
of Calvinism, 477—Arminianism, 478 

_—the Civil War, 479—position of 
the Visitors, 479-481—Dr. Fell im- 
prisoned, 482 — new appointments, 
482, 483—the members cited for in- 
dividual examination, 483—expul- 
sion of those who did not appear, 
484—Sir William Paddy’s will, 485, 
486—reformation of the statutes, 487 
—Vice-Chancellor Reynolds, 488— 
Owen and Conant, 489—tendencies 
of Oxford Reform, 491—College Fel- 
lowships, 491, 492. 

Oxford Reminiscences, 230—the new 
Commission to reconstruct the Uni- 
versities and Colleges, 231—transi- 
tion from the Tractarian movement 
to Rationalism and Ritualism, 2233— 
generosity of spirit in the men of the 
Oxford movement, 235—Newman’s 
parentage and early years, 236—the 
Oriel School, 237—the ‘ Bossies,’ 237 
—Whately, 237, 238—Frank Edge- 
worth, 238—Joseph Pickford, 240— 
H. T. Ellacombe, J. E. Tyler, 341— 
the Wilberforces, 241-243—High and 
Low Church contrasted, 245-247— 
the ‘Tracts for the Times, 247— 
Keble, 250—Tractarian ideal of the 
Church, 251—Hampden, 251, 252— 
— Dornford, 253—Denison, 253 
—W. H. Karslake, 253, 254—Sir J. D. 
Harding and the ‘Alabama,’ 254, 
255—Bp. O’Brien in the ‘ Univers,’ 
256. 

Z. 


Paddy, Sir William, his bequest to St. 
John’s College, Oxford, 485. 

Paper, first invention of, by the Chinese, 
145. 


Paralysis of Government, the, 258— 
Irish policy, 261—blunders in Egypt, 
262 — official correspondence with- 
held, 263 —relations with Turkey, 
264—the Dual note, 265-267—injury 

to our Eastern interests, 269—traffic 

by the Suez Canal, 270—Lord Bea- 


consfield’s policy compared with Mr. 
Gladstone’s, 271, 272—Ireland, 273 
— landlordism,’ 274—new feature in 
Irish insurrectionary movements, 275 
—special prayers for Ireland, 276— 
the assassinations in Phoenix Park, 
278 — release of the Kilmainham 
prisoners, 280—Nationalist meeting 
at Dublin, 7b. — the Kilmainham 
Treaty, 281—‘ Fenian Skirmishing 
Fund, 283—Mr. F. Harrison, 284— 
the Director-General of the Caucus, 
285—influence on the. Press, ib.—Mr. 
Gladstone’s ‘ Panacea,’ 287—the new 
Coercion Bill, 288—Arrears Bill, 289 
—Alabama claims, 290. : 

Pasta, Mdme., described by F. Kemble, 
115. 

Pellagra, the, a new disease in Italy, 
513. 


Petrarch’s ascent of Mont Ventoux, 
166-168. 

Phidias, 383—his religious concep- 
tions, 387. 

Pickford, Joseph, rearranges the Oriel 
library, 240. 

Poliziano, his scholarship and works, 
44, 45. 

Polycleitus of Argos, 387. 

Praxiteles, his works, 390-393. 

Prout, Mr., success in farming at Saw- 
bridgeworth, 182. 

Pulci, and his ‘Morgante Maggiore,’ 
45, 46—Byron’s opinion of the work, 
46. 


Pusey, Dr., and the Chureh, 515—his 
rare consistency, 516 — connection 
with the Tractarian movement, 517— 
first appearance in the theological 
field, 518—his tract on Baptism, 519 
—German speculation and rational- 
istic criticism, 521—work achieved 
by him and his school in its earliest 
days, 523 —his affection for the 
* Evangelicals,’ 526—a one-sided tone 
of exaggeration, 527—the ‘ Nemesis 

| of Excess,’ 529—letter to Bp. Wilber- 

force, 531—on Purgatory and In- 
vocation of Saints, 532—position as 

Confessor and Director, 5833—sermon 

on Confession, 534—encouragement 

of Roman practices, 535—restrained 








from public ministrations, 535, 536— 
perversion of High Church principles, 
537—effect of his influence in 
538. 
Pym, his character described by Mr. 
Gardiner, 3—his policy, 15—sym- 
* pathy with the Scottish invasion, 20 
—conduct about the petitions, 23— 
impeachment of the Queen, 31. 


'? 
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-‘R, 


Rachel, anecdote of, 98. 

Read and Pell; Messrs., estimate of the 
cost of American wheat at Liver- 
pool, 196—on the meat supply from 
America, 198. 

Religion of Nature, the New, 425— 
choice of the motto, 427—politics 
and religion, 428 — science and 
religion, 430 — ambiguity of the 
word ‘divine,’ 431 — admiration 
counted for worship, 433 — the 
* Natural Church,’ ib.—atheism de- 
scribed, 434—worship of Nature, 436, 
437— offered as a substitute for God, 
438 — appeal to the Bible, 440 — 
Goethe and Wordsworth, 441—mis- 
givings, 442, 443—modern science, 
444—the spurious universe, 445—the 
worshipper of Art, ib.—the scientific 
investigator, ib. 

Reynolds, Vice-Chancellor of Oxford, 
when the Presbyterian party was 
dominant, 488. 

Rhodian School of Sculpture, 396, 397. 

Ricochet batteries first introduced, 416- 
418. 

Rome, its present aspect, 509. 

Rose, H. J., on the state of Protestant- 
ism in Germany, 519. 


8. 

Sacchetti, the style of his writing, 42. 

Sartoris, Mrs. (Adelaide Kemble), de- 
scribed by her sister, 117. 

‘Saving the ladies, the former custom 
in Scotland, 301. 

Sayce, Prof., translation of the Babylo- 
nian astrological tablets, 131. 

Scherer, M., on Wordsworth’s poetry, 
67—4describes his character, 69—on 
the ‘Ode on Intimations of Immor- 
tality,’ 70. 

Scopas, school of, 392, 393. 

Scott, Sir Walter, on Solitude, 164— 
describes the three brothers Erskine, 
334, 335. 

Scrivener, Dr., opposed in many in- 
stances to the Revisers, 349. 

Ser Giovanni, author of ‘Il Pecorone,’ 
4 


2. 
Shadwell, site of a new fish market, 
463, 464. 
Shirreff, Mr. Patrick, on the climate of 
America for wheat growing, 197. 
Smith, Sydney, on fishing, 88—anec- 
dote of, by KF. Kemble, 110, 111—on 
the etymology of ‘ grotesque,’ 113. 
Society of Antiquaries, the Scotch, 
310. 





Socket-bayonet, the, invented by Vau- 
ban, 421. 
Sontag and Malibran, anecdote of, 101. 
Speaker’s Commentary, the, and Canon 
Cook, 336—original plan of the work, 
337—value of .the Introductions, 339 
—tmisapprehension of German re- 
search, 341—error of German nega- 
tive criticism, 342—emendations of 
the Authorized Version, 343, 344— 
agreement in the corrections with 
the Revised Version, 345—differences 
between the Revisers and the Com- 
mentary, 348—Dr. Scrivener opposed 
to the conclusions of the Revisers, 
349—appeal to ancient testimony, 
351, 352—the ‘ unique criticism,’ 353 
—the vacant column in St. Mark, ib. 
—real origin of, 354—textual facts, 
356—evidence of S is that of the 
Scribe of B, 357—independence of 
the MSS. 8 and B not proved, 359 
—transcription of fifty MSS. under 
the direction of Eusebius, 360—cor- 
respondence of their character to & 
and B, 36l—omissions in Codex 
B, ib.—errors in the Codex Sinaiti- 
cus and the Vatican Codex, 362— 
carelessness of the corrector, ib.—the 
Eusebian recension, 363-366. 
Spencer, Father Ignatius, on the di- 
vision in the Anglican Church, 256. 
St. Leger, Henrietta, the ‘H. B.’ of 
F. Kemble, 90—described, 90, 91. 
Strafford, Earl of, his character de- 
scribed by Mr. Gardiner, 2 — his 
advice in calling the Short Parlia- 
ment, 13—relies on the loyalty of 
England, 15—his Irish army, 16. 
Streatfield, Sophia, her power of shed- 
ding tears, 105. 


T. 


Taine, M., on Jacobin Clubs, 561. 

Talma, anecdote of, by F. Kemble, 85, 
86. 

Terrien de la Couperie, M., his know- 
ledge of the ancient languages of 
Babylon, 128. 

Tewfik Pasha, 550—his personal cou- 
rage and good faith, 551. 

Tollemache, Lord, his estate at Hel- 
mingham, 195. 

Turin, a flourishing industrial centre, 
598, 


Vv. 


Vauban and Modern Sieges, 401—his 
birth and early years, 402—his fifty- 
two years’ service, 403—-enginecring 
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duties, 401—marriage, 405—slights 
and mortifications, 406, 407—accused | 
of frauds, 408 —described by St. 
Simon, tb.—his * Mémoire,’ 12 


—the siege of Maestricht, 412—of 


La Capelle, 413—at Cambrai, 414— 
Valenciennes, Luxemburg and Char- 
leroi, ib.—Namur, 415—first ricochet 
batteries at Philipsburg, 416—at Ath, 
417—his ‘Traité de lattaque des 
places, 418—tower-bastion system, 
419 —urges the fortifying of Paris, 
420—inveuts the socket-bayonet, 421 
—on the Edict of Nantes, 422, 423 
—the Royal tithe, 423—death, 404, 
Virgil’s description of natural scenery, 
155—of a thunder-storm, 169. 


| 
| 
| 


* Visions of England, by Mr. Palgrave, | 


n, do. 
Ww. 
Walpole, Mr. Spencer, on the position 


= occupation of the ‘bummaree,’ 
452—fishing in the North Sea, 459, 
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460, 464—the approach to Billings- 
gate, and loss of hah, 461—the herring 
fishery, 465 


— anecdoteof, 89, 90—his‘ Oberon,’ 
| Wilberforce, Bp., his Mn No to Dr. Pusey, 


531-533—etter to Miss Noel, 536. 


See Mozley. 


Wolseley, Sir ‘Garnet, on special corre- 


spondents, 545 


Wordsworth compared with Byron, 56 


—his short poems, 60—various se- 
lections, 62, 63—* Narrative Poems.’ 

63 — ‘Lyrical Poems, 65 — M. 
Scherer’s criticism, 67, 69 —quantity 
and quality of his poetry, 68—* Ode 
on Intimations of Immortality,’ 70, 
71— The Solitary Reaper,’ 72—* The 
Prelude’ and ‘‘the Excursion,’ 74 

76—inadequacy in treating great 
subjects, success in smaller ones, 76. 


Wrangham, Mr., his translation of the 


hymn by St. Peter Damiani, 225. 
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